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Set Mahet.—By W. Hoery. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The following notes originally formed a report on the excavations 
and explorations conducted by me at Set Mahet during the cold weather 
of 1884-85, under the orders of the Local Government, at whose dis- 
posal the Maharáni of Balrampur had placed Rs. 5,000 for the purpose. 
Work did not commence until the 15th December 1884. Operations of 
excavation continued up to about the middle of May 1885. | Unfortu- 
nately more thnu one-third of the money at my disposal had to be 
expended upon cutting the dense jungle which covered the site. 

Once the jungle had been cut I fixed on certain prominent features 
and laid out lines which the labourers, who were distributed into 
gangs, were required to follow under the supervision of gangmen. The 
result was that I have been able in the case of Mahet to lay out some 
of the general outlines of the city, the gates and the main street of the 
eastern part, and I thin k I havg determined what tho chief monnds in 
that quarter represent. 1 have also found some buildings, both Jain 
and Hindu, in the weémtern quarter, and have opened up the mound of 
Somnath. Outside thd city, I have shown what Baghola Biri and 
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Kandh Bári are. I have also explored the smaller mound near Ora Jhár, 
onlled Panahiya Jhár, and have shown what it was, The large mound 
of Ora Jhár I have left practically untouched. I have examined the 
buildings outside the Imliya Darwáza,'the western gate, and found a 
large number of seals and other remains there, but the uses of tho 
buildings are still problematical, and wo can only surmise that they 
formed an apron to tho fortified gate, 

As to Set, erroneously spelt by previous writers Sabet, I explored 
it more fally, and I would refer to the full details and plans which 
I give. Here I need only say that my explorations at the octagonal 
well show beyond doubt that the lowest present level of the surface of 
the Jetavana site is at least thirteen feet above the original garden- 
surface. This fact will of itself show how vast an undertaking the 
exploration of this venerated ruin is. I regret now that I did not con- 
fine myself to this alone. 

The maps and plans which I have prepared are numbered and are 
as follows :— 

1. General map of Set Mahet. 

2. Map showing location of Ora Jhár aud Panahiya Jhár with 
reference to the city. 

3. Map showing outline of both Ora Jhár and Panahiya Jhár irre- 
spective of relative location. 

4. Plan of the old Buddhist building in the mound near Kandh 
Bari with the later Hindu shrine crowning it. 

9. Plan of Set, showing all buildings opened up nud trenches cut 
by me. 

6. Plan of building No. 1 in Set. 

7. Plan of Gandha Kuti. 

8. Plan of Kosambha Kuti. 

9. Plan of buildings Nos. 17, 18, 19 in Set. 

10. Plan of buildings Nos. 21, 22, 23, and 24 in Set. 

11. Plan showing the so-called octagonal well, and the pillar and 
stupas near it. 

12. Sáriputta's stupa. 

13. Plan of Mabet South, showing Broad Street and part of the 
line of shops. 

14, Plan of Mahet Enst, showing Sniyad Miran's Dargáh, the 
Pakka Kati, the Kacheha Kunti, and Angulimála Stupa. 

15. Plan of Pakka Enti. 

16. Plan of Kachcha Kati. 

17. Plan of Mahet West. 

18 Plan of Somnath. nd 
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19. Plans of two Jain temples. 


20. Plan of the Hindu temple. 
Tho text falla naturally under fivo heads : 


l. An historical sketch, n compilation of whatever data we have = 


to go upon, whether history or legend. It will be found to contain 
something readable, if not very valuable, in the passages referring to 
Saiyad Sálár's invasion and the translation of the popular ballad relat- 
ing to the episode at Bahraich, containing references to Set-Mahet. 

2, A general review of places outside Set and Mahet and an ex- 
planation of the General Map. 

3. An account of the explorations at Set. 

4. An account of those at Mahet. 

9, A stone inscription from Set. 


Pant I. 


General Historical Note. 


The ruins of Set Mahet stand on the west bank of the Rapti, 
where that river crosses the boundary between the modern districts of 
Bahraich and Gonda in the province of Oudh. Local tradition connects 
with it Suhel Deo, one of the opponents of Saiyad Salar, and this would 
bring it into touch with one of the earliest episodes of Moslem invasion 
aud aggression during the period of Muhammadan supremacy, but the 
place has, as far as we know, played no part in later history. Yet it had 
associations, political and religious, for Hindu, Jain, and Baddhist more 
than a thousand years before the founder of the Muhammadan faith was 
born. Over the history of this long period of religions, social, and poli- 
tical revolutions a vail is spread, lifted at buta few and long intervals, 
when we see the city the centre of political life and religions movement. 
At other times we seem to penetrate the vail, but not until we have a 
broader and more intimate knowledge of Sanserit and Pali literatare, 
and of the peoples lying north of Oudh, shall we be able to fill in the 
outlines of its history. 

Before stating anything as to the result of recent explorations, I 
have thought it both advisable and regular, to bring together in a con- 
nected form all that I have been able to gather of historical fact, and 
perhaps of legend, as a basis of operation. This will show both tho data 
we have to guide and the matter we have to illustrate. 

The name Set Mahet has been, as it seems to me, erroneously, 


* supposed to be a rhyming word formed according to common usage, on 


the analogy of ‘ ulta-pulta ' and similar words. The Set alone is then 
taken to be a cOtruption of Sawatthi. Some people finding the word 
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'set-met' meaning 'topsy turvy, and seeing its resemblance to Set 
Mahet, have supposed that the place as a great ruin has been so called 
in allusion to its upheaval, which tradition says occurred on Suhel Deo's 
fal. The people on the spot tell the story and the curious fact exists 
that they call the Jetavana mound Sot. The settlement map first 
prepared after the annexation calls it Set, and the patwáris of the 
neighbourhood preserve the name. This is of vast importance, for the 
name Set Mahet, which is the correct spelling as I have ascertained, is 
wholly different from the word ‘sent-ment’ which is suggested as its 
derivation, and the name would obviously have been not Set Mahet, or 
Sahet Mahet, but Set Met if this derivation were correct. The name 
Sahet Mahet hitherto applied by those who follow General Cunningham 
must be discarded. It seems to me that Set is a corruption of Sawatthi 
and that it probably came to be applied eventually by visitors to the 
Jetavann, as it was the chief attraction after the decline of the city, 
which, thongh larger, was but a decayed ruin, and was less attractive to 
the pilgrim, The city was then probably known as Sawatthi Mahati, 
the larger Srawasti, and this, having been curtailed locally to Mahati, 
became corrupted to Mahet. 

The name which the city bears in Sansorit, Sravasti, is said to have 
been given to the city by its legendary founder, Saravasta, who is re- 
presented to have been a king of the Solar dynasty: but this may be 
set aside for the more obvious derivation, the * pleasant city ' or ‘ city 
sacred to Sri' [Sraya Vasti], implied in its fame ns *the city of tho 
seven precious things and thus sacred to the goddess of wealth and 
plenty. A remarkable passage occurs in the ‘Romantic History of 
Buddha’ (Beal, p. 11], where Buddha is consulted prior to his concep- 
tion as to the place where he would elect to be born. Savatthi is pro- 
posed, the capital of the kings of Kosala. Buddha declines the sugges- 
tion, saying: ‘The kings of Kosala have descended from Matatigns 
[probably we should read Malangas] ** both on the mother's and father's 
“side, of impure birth: and in former days they were of small repute, 
“without any personal courage or nobleness of heart: the country com- 
“paratively poor: although there are the seven precious things there, yet 
“they are in no abundance. Therefore I cannot be born there.” 

It is, 1 think, equally fallacions to attempt to establish a connection 
between the name of the city and the name of the river. The Pali 
namo of the Rapti is Aciravati, which still survives in the softened form 
of Ahiravati; which the river bears in its course through the hills, a 
name which reappears as Irrawaddy in Burmah. The Sanserit form of 
the name is Airavati, Thus the Sanscrit words Sravasti and Airavati 
stand corresponding to the Pali Savatthi and Aciravati, and it is not easy 
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to see how in either case the name of the city could have been derived 
from that of the river. The connection of any of these with Savitar 
the sun-god is equally unobvious. I have only to add that Fa Hian 
calls the city Shewei while Hwen Thsang calls it Shylofasiti. 

It has been supposed that the city mentioned by Ptolemy under the 
name of Sapolis is Sravasti. The suggestion has arisen probably by 
taking the Pali Sa and joining it to the Greek— polis (city) as a sub- 
stitute for—vasti—vastu—vatthi. However nent this conception may 
be, 1. think we must discard it. Ptolemy mentions four cities: Boraita 
(v. 1. Boraila), Sapolis, Eorta and Rappha, lying west of the river 
Sarabos, We know that Sarabos is the Sarayu or Ghágrá which appears 
in Pali ns Sarabhu. It seems that Ptolemy received the Pali form and 
wrote Sarabos as the Greek equivalent, but the position of the four cities 
with reference to the river forbids our taking Sapolis as a rendering of 
Savatthi. The four cities must, I think, be looked for in the Ganges— 
Ghágrá Duáb. 

The earliest data which we have connected by tradition with Sra- 
vasti are derived, according to some, from the poetical accounts of the 
Aswamedha of Yudishthir given in the Mahabharata and the Jaimini 
Bharata or Jaimini Aswamedha. Unfortunately I have not a copy of 
the former at hand, but I have consulted what purports to be a Hindi 
rendering of the latter. To it therefore I confine myself, and I miust 
correct a mistake into which General Cunningham and Mr. Benett have 
fallen when they accepted a lame tradition and gave a line of Gauda 
or Gonda rajas : 

A. D. 900. 1, Mayura-dhwaja or Mora-dhwaja. 

925. 2. Hansa-dhwaja. 

950. 3. Makara-dhwaja. 

975. 4. Sudhanwa-dhwaja. 

1000, 5. Suhil-dal-dhwaja (contemporary of Mahmnd). 

The Jaimini Bharata mentions several kings and their kingdoms 
into which the famous steed Shyamkaran found his way. Among 
others he came to the country of Raja Hansa-dhwaj whose capital was, 
as given in the Jaimini Bharata, Champakapuri. Local tradition has 
transformed the name to Chandrikapuri. Arjun was commanding the 
force which followed the horse. Hansa-dhwaj was for submitting to a 
peace, but he was overruled by his quoen, who said Krishna would come 
and a view of the divine being be vouchsafed in the battle. The king 
had two sons, Surath and Sudhanya, who both perished in the fight, but 
the latter left his wife pregnant and she bore a son, Bibek, who conti- 
nued the royal line. The contest was in truth unequal from the first, as 
might be expected when Arjun was aided by Krishna. The king's army 
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fled and he ordered his ministers, Sankh and Lakhit, to prepare caul- 
drons of boiling oil and to throw into them all who turned from battle. 
Sudhanya had gone to take leave of his mother and wife, and the latter 
detained him in love. He was late in joining his father, who ordered 
him to be thrown into a cauldron of oil, but he came ont of the seething 
fluid nuscathed, entered the fray and perished, I think we cannot 
accept the identification of Champakapuri with Set Mahet,as the capital 
of Kosala in the days of Yudishthir and the Mahabharata. The capital 
of Hansadhwaj was probably Bhágalpur in Bengal. 

Srávasti emerges into full light in Buddha's lifetime abont 500 
B. C. We then find Prasenajit, son of Aranemi Brahmadatta, ruling 
here as king of Kosala. He was probably of about the same age as Bud- 
dha. He was twice married. His first wife was Varshika, a Kshatriya 
princess, by whom he had a son named Jeta. His second marriage was 
. probably a mésallianee. The woman whom he married Mallika, was not 
a Kshntriya. By her the king had a son Virudhaka who succeeded him. 
She was also probably mother of Seger Sandalitu, a son of Prasennjt, 
who is said to have been elected ruler of Tibet and to have been the first 
king of that country. 

The marriage of Prasenajit and Mallika was an event of much 
importance and, being the origin of one of the most important events in 
Buddha's life, must be noticed here. The Sakya Mahánámán of Knpi- 
lavastu was Buddha's paternal uncle and of course a Kshatriya. He 
brought Chandra, the orphan daughter of a Brahman steward, to live 
in his house and help his aged wife. She is said to have been in the 
habit of weaving pretty garlands of flowers and so Mabhánámán called 
her Mallika, the * wreath-girl' I think it not unlikely that the name 
betrays a connection with the Mallas, and that tha story about the 
garlands is merely a fabula e nomine. Anyhow, one day Prasenajit came 
to Kapilavastu during a hunting excursion, saw her in Mabánámán's 
garden, fell in love with her and eventually married her. The frnit 
of this union was Virudhaka. At the same time Prasennjit'a purohita 
was presented with a son, Ambharisha, who became n close friend of the 
young prince. On one occasion, when the two youths were on n hunt- 
ing expedition together, they came to Kapilavastu, and entered the 
Sákyas' park. The offended Sákyas spoke of Virudhaka as the son 
of a slave, alluding to his mother's origin, ७ Brahman attendant in a 
Kshatriya household, and Virudhaka was so incensed that he vowed to 
exterminate the Sakyas after bis father's death. When Virudhaka 
ascended the throne, he organized an expedition against the Sákyas of 
Kapilavastu, but Buddha went out of Srávasti and stopped his advance, 
as will be explained hereafter. The threat was, however, executed 
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subsequently with too terrible cruelty, I shall return to this narrative 


again. 


It cannot be inferred from the fact of a raid being made by a king 


. of Srávasti on the Sákyas of Kapilavastu, Buddha's native place, that 


the latter were independent of the king of Kosala. The Sákyas were, 
like the royal house of Srávasti, Kshatriyas, and their position was some- 
what that of a clan living in federated subordination to the greater 
power of the Kosala sovereigns. Suddhodana, Buddha's father, though 
spoken of as a king, was probably not more than a powerful taluqdar of 
modern days, who happens to be not only a large landholder but also 
the hend of a much-ramified brotherhood. 

It is highly improbable that Buddha visited Srivasti before he 
attained enlightenment. We may safely say that he did not. During 
Buddha's early residence as a teacher at Rájazriha, Sudatta, a wealthy 
merchant of Srávasti, came on a visit to a honscholder of Raja-grilia 
who gave a feast in Buddha's honour. During his stay, Sudatta, who 
was already a man of exemplary humanity and charity, known as ‘the 
feeder of the orphan and the widow' (anáthnpindada), visited Buddha, 
and under his teaching became a lay follower. Sudatta then invited 
Buddha to came to Srávasti, but Buddha demurred as there was not a 
vihára at Srávasti. Sadatta offered to provide one and Buddha pro- 
mised to come when it had been provided. 

Sudatta returned to Sravasti and procured a site for the construc- 
tion of a vihára, King Prasonajit's eldest son, Jeta, had a garden or 
park, which Sudatta fixed upon and proposed to purchase, bnt the 
prince declined to sell it unless enough gold coins were paid to cover 
the ground required. Sudatta complied and had covered nearly all the 
ground when Jeta, stirred by the sacrifice which was being made, de- 
clared himself satisfied and asked to be allowed to retain the part which 
was, left. On it he built n vestibule, which he presented to the Order, 
when Sudatta presented the vihára which he had built on the rest. 
When the ground had been procured, Sudatta, went again to Buddha 
and asked him to send one of his disciples to superintend the erec- 
tion of the vihára. Baddha deputed Siriputta who came to Srávasti 
and encountered much opposition from the members of other Orders, 
but he eventually converted them and they joined the Buddhist Sangha. 

Buddha eame to Srávnsti when the building was complete and spent 
the was of the third year of his ministry here. He named the place by 
two names and gratified both donors: Jefavana after the prince and 
Anáthapindadáráma after Sudatta. King Prasenajit visited Buddha 
and heard a sermon which led to his conversion, His fifth was was passed 
by the Blessed One at the Jetávana, and out of the remaining forty-six 
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years of his life, the lenten seasons (was) of about one half were spent at 
"rávasti, either here or in the Purváráma. 

Visákha, one of the sons of Prasennjit's prime minister ( Mriga- 
dhara), was married to Visikhi, the daughter of the banished minister 
of the preceding king, Aranemi Brahmnadatta. This lady wns highly 
celebrated for the good qualities of both her heart and mind. Her 
father-in-law called her “mother” ont of respect ; and she is known in 
Pali as Visákhá Migaramita. Beal calls her ‘ Visákha-mátawi'. The 
king Prasenajit was nursed by her through a severe illness, and he called 
her his sister. She built a vihdra for Buddha near Sráwnsti iin it, if 
the words of the Pali texts be taken literally) and presented it to the 
Sangha, She stands out ns a pious matron whose thoughtfulness extended 
to all followers of the Great Master, but who had a special care for the 
well-being and good name of the female disciples. 

It is not possible to accept as fact or as based on fact every tradi- 
tion or record of events said to be connected with Buddha and located 
at Srávasti. Those which are decidedly historical or semi-historical, 
as shown by the evidence in local names and the like, may be usefully 
put together here, and it will be well to endeavour to maintain some- 
thing of historical sequence. 

Foremost we must place the remarkable conversion of Angulimala. 
This was a robber of great notoriety, originally named Ahimsaka, who 
used to murder his victims and carry their fingers strung together by 
way of a garland round his neck. Hence he was popularly known as 
Finger-garland (Angulimála) This malignant scourge was subdued 
by the benign teaching of Buddha and became an Arhat. He is held 
up as an illustration of the inevitable suffering which even a good man 
must endure in this life as the result of accumulated evil actions. An- 
guli-mála lived in the monastery outside the city (probably the Jeta- 
vana) and when he went into the city to beg he was greeted with 
derision and made the butt of missiles. He returned on one occasion 


to Buddha covered with blood, his garments torn and his alms-bowl . 


shattered. Buddha then delivered the discourse on the inevitable cau- 
sality and consequences of evil doing. 

We have seen how Sáriputta met with opposition from the rival 
schools at Srávasti, and it was not likely that the Great Teacher would 
pass unchallenged here. When he first appeared in the city, king 
Prasenajit asked him how he could arrogate enlightenment when other 
great doctors such as Pürna Kasyapa did not. Later on, in Buddha's 
sixteenth year of ministry, Prasennjit, who had embraced the Dharmma, 
arranged for a public controversy between Buddha and the rival doc- 
tors. The arena was laid out on a plot of ground between the Jetavanv 
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and the city. Buddha here met Pürna Kasyapa and probably also 
Gosála Mankhaliputta, Sanjaya, son of Vairati, Ajita Kesa-kambala, 
Karuda Katyáyana and even Nirgrantha Jnátaputta (Mahavira of the 
Jains). It is said that Buddha's opponents fled in dismay on beholding 
some magical exhibitions of his power. They left him victor. Purna's 
end was melancholy, He was beating his retreat in shame and he met 
a eunuch. It was his habit to go naked, and the eunuch chaffed him 

asking him why he went about “ naked,’ shameless like an ass, ignorant 
of the ‘truth.’ Pürna said he was in search of a pool to wash himself 

and the eunuch pointed one out. Púrna tied a jar full of sand round 
his neck, leaped into the water, and was drowned. 

A greater interest attaches to two other names, those of Gosala 
Mankhnliputta and Nirgrantha Jnátaputta, because the latter was the 
founder of the Juin sect, and the Jain religion survived and prospered 
im Srávasti long after Buddhism disappeared. Gosdla had been a dis- 
ciple of Mahavira, but subsequeutly posed as an independent teacher 
and rival of his early master. The only point to be noted here is that 
Gosála lived in the pottery bazar of the potter's wife Háláhálá in Srá. 
vasti. He was thus established at this city as a centre for the propa- 
gation of his doctrines, and it is not to be doubted that Mahavira also 
mude Srávasti one of his centres. Indeed, as 1 am inclined to think, 
Srávasti was not only the capital of a powerful kingdom when Buddha 
appeared, but it was also the home of philosophical speculation, and 
Buddha found a number of schools of thought and systems of philosophy 
already established at Sravasti, when he proposed to visit it. It may 
have been from motives of worldly wisdom that he sought the erection 
of a vihára prior to his visit. It obviously gave distinction and impor- 
tance to his arrival and crusade against other teachers to have a splen- 
did monnstery ready for his reception. It is likely that the fact of the 
vihára being erected ontside the city and the unwillingness of Jeta to 
part with the site, were owing to the opposition of the older schools, 
and Sáriputta's deputation to superintend the erection of the vihára 


. LI =- . * h f 
was his commission as a pioneer to prepare the way for the entry of tho 


new teacher with due circumstance. 

- It is probable it was when Buddha met his opponents for the public 
controversy planned by Prasenajit, that the aceusation was preferred 
against him by the woman Chinschamana, whose story 1s told so graphi- 
cally by Fa Hian (vide infra). This was not the only attempt made to 
discredit Buddha by imputations of incontinence. He was also aceused 
of murdering a woman of evil character, but the charge was proved to 
be falso (vide infra). 

10 was not only with the opposition of rival schools and the devices 
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uf calumny that Buddha had to contend. He had also the machina- 
tions of a false follower to counteract. Devadatta, his own cousin, 
was among his professed followers and desired to secure the succession 
to the headship of the Sangha for himself, but Buddha had determined 
on another representative. Devadatta therefore tried to create a schism 
in the fraternity; he obtained a temporary mastery of Ajátasatru, the 
son of Bimbisára, king of Magadha, and sought to secure eminence 
through his nid. He failed. Then he aspired to be king of the Sákyas, 
who entertained the notion of placing Yasodkara (Buddha's wife) on 
the throne. He went to her one day on the terrace of the palace at 
Kapilavastu, and seizing her hand, entreated her to become his wife. 
She resented his proposal and flang him to the ground. He then de- 
termined to destroy Buddha, who was at Srávasti. He placed poison 
under his finger nails, approached Buddha, feigning to pay him homage, 
fell at his feet and tried to scratch bis legs. The attempt failed. 
Devadatta then entreated his cousin to forgive him. The Great Teacher 
promised to do so, if he once more unreservedly professed his faith in 
him. This he did, reciting the usual formula *1 take my refuge, ete.,’ 
but there was a lie on his lip and he fell living into hell. The death 
of Devadatta occurred at Srávasti a few years before Buddha died. 
Sáriputta, the great apostle and the architect of the Jetavana 
monastery, died soon after Devadatta’s decease. He died at Nalanda, 
where he was cremated, and the disciples brought his ashes, alms-bowl, 
and cloak to Rajagriha, and laid them before Buddha, who took them 
on to Srávasti. Sudatta then procured the ashes from the Master and 
built a stupa over them. It was not long after this that Virudhaka 
deposed his father and usurped the throne of Kosala. He had long 
cherished schemes for this end, but had been deterred by the prime 
minister. One day, however, when that official was driving out in a 
chariot with Prasenajit, the latter suddenly conceived a desire to visit 
Buddha, who was staying in a Sákya town called Metsurudi. Thither 
they drove. The king handed his insignia to the minister and went 
in to Buddha. The minister, who had been left outside, drove off in the 
chariot to Sravasti and crowned Virudhnka. Mallika and Varshika 
now left Sravasti and went in search of their royal husband, whom they 
met on his return from Buddha, and they told him what had occurred. 
Prasennjit sent Mallika back to Srávasti to her son, bidding her reign 
with him, while he and Varshika went to Rajagriha. Here the deposed 
king died, and Ajátasatru paid royal honours to his remains. 
Virudhaka had not been long on the throne when his companion 
Ambharisha reminded him of the vow he had made regarding the 
Sákyas of Kapilavastu. The king prepared his army fora raid, but 
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Buddha, who was nt Srávasti, went out of the city and sat down under 
n leafless tree by the roadside. When Virudhaka saw Buddha here, 
he asked him why he was sitting under a tree which gave no shade. 
Buddha replied that his kinsmen made it shady. Virudhaka felt 
rebuked and turned back, but he was induced by Ambharisha to march 
again, and on this occasion he advanced to Kapilavastu and invested the 
city. The Sákyas sallied ont and repulsed their besiegers. They then 
returned into the city and shat their gates. The Kosala army rallied and 
encamped round the walls. Viradhaka by false professions induced the 
Sákyas to open their gates. When he had entered, he treacheronsly 
ordered the slaughter of the Sákyas. He killed, it is said, 77,000, and 
carried off 500 youths and 500 maidens, He killed the youths and tried 
to force the maidens into his harem, but they would not go, and so they 
too were killed. Buddha-now foretold that within seven days, the 
Kosala house would be destroyed and that Viradhaka and Ambharisha 
would be burned up. j 

Viradhaka returned to Srávasti, and noticed Jeta walking on the 
palace terrace. He sent for Jeta and told him he had been killing his 
enemies. The prince asked who these enemies were and Virudhaka 
replied: ‘The Sakyas.’ ‘Then who are your friends’? asked Jeta. At 
this retort this king was so incensed that he ordered the death of Jeta. 

When Buddha's prophecy of destruction to the Kosala house was 
told to Virudhaka, he built a pleasure house in the water and went there 
with his harem and Ambharisha for seven days. On the seventh day, 
as they were preparing to return, the sky, which had been clonded, 
suddenly cleared up. The sun shone out and his rays fell on a burning- 
glass which was laid on a cushion. The cushion caught fire and the 
building was burned down. Tbe women escaped, but Virudhaka and 
Ambharisha perished in the conflagration. Thus closed, as far as we 
know, the independent dynasty of Srávasti, which had been favourable 
to Buddhism, and Buddha does not appear to have again visited the 
city. ` He died soon after. 

It will perhaps be best to discuss here the legend narrated by Mr. 
Benett in his article on * Sahet-Mahet' in the Gazetteer of Oudh, and 
quoted also by General Cunningham, regarding a convulsion which is 
said to have buried one of the later kings of Suhil Deo’s line in ruin. 
I have heard several versions of the tale and it comes iu full to this. 

The king, whoever he was, went out hunting one day and returned 
home very late. The sun was about to set and, according to the cus- 
toms of his house, he could not eat after sunset. He went to perform 
his evening devotions, saying he would not eat. His younger brother's 
wife said it was still day and went up to the housetop and addressed 
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the sun, who pnused to gaze upon her beanty. "Tho king, finding it still 
day, ate his dinner aud washed his bands. The young lady came down, 
and it suddenly grew dark. The king expressed his wonder, and his 
queen told him how the beauty of his younger brother's wife had de- 
tained the passing sun. Fired with passion, he said: “I must see 
her." The queen said: “You cannot see your younger brother's wife.” 
The young princess, who was true to her husband, and as modest and 
chaste as she was beautiful, said that the city would be ruined if he 
dared to violate her. She went again to the eminence where she had 
first held the sun spell-bound, and the king determined to pursue her. 
She implored the sun for aid, and he darted a ray upon the king which 
burned him and turned the city upside down. 

This curious legend is locally attached to some unknown member 
of the dynasty of Suhil Deo, sovereign of Kosala at the time of Saiyad 
Salar’s expedition, and some ignorant persons narrate it as an expla- 
nation of the desolation of Set Mahet, and, converting the name into 
Set met (iu the sense of ' topsy-turvy "), add to the legend how the city 
was turned upside down. Mr. Benett attaches special value to the legend 
as showing that the king alluded to was a Jain, ‘the inability to eat after 
sunset, which is the point on which the whole turns, being derived, 
from the Jain reluctance to sacrifice insect life.” Mr. Benett also places 
this occurrence at about forty years after the invasion of this kingdom 
by Sálár Mas'üd, and thinks it pointa to * the conquest of the country by 
'the first of the great Hathor kings of Kanauj, Sri Chandradeva, in the 
‘last half of the eleventh century, when he made a pilgrimage to 
* Ajodhia, Kosala, ete.’ 

I think that the germ of this legend liea in the history of 
Virudhaka. The point on which Mr. Benett lays stress, the regard for 
insect life, is characteristic of the Buddhists equally with the Jains. 
Thus, the eating by lamplight, being a forbidden custom, is not conclu- 
sive for a Jain connection of the legend. ‘The supposition of an 
invasion by the Rathor king of Kannauj is only a guess and, ns far na 
I know, à gratuitous guess: and the Jain faith was certainly llourishing 
at Srávasti half a century after Suhil Deo's death, for the finest statues 
of Mahavira, which have been discovered by me at Somnáth, bear in- 
scriptions of the donor dated 1133 Samvat. How could they have 
escaped in a siege and sack? Besides it is more than probable that his 

dynasty ended with Suhil Deo, who fell in conflict with Salir Mas‘ üd's 
force: and the tomb at Malet on the site of the king's palace is that 
of the Kotwál left at Mahet by the invading Moslems, 
It will be remembered that Virudhaka conceived the notion 
of exterminating the Sákyas because of an insult put upon him when he 
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penetrated to their park on a hunting expedition, The insult referred 
to his maternity, his mother being a Brahman, who had been a servant 
ina Sikya household, while his father was a Kshatriya. His first 
attempt was foiled by the entreaty of Buddha, himself a Sákyn, who 
met him outside the city and induced him to return. His second ex- 
pedition was unopposed by Buddha, and he not only slaughtered the 
~  Sákyas but ho endeavoured to force some Sikya maidens into his 
harem. With this, we may compare also Devadattá's attempt to 
coerce Yasodhara on the palace terrace at Kapilavastu, and his 
death at $Srávasti. In both cases the would-be ravishers were re- 
sisted and perished. — Virudhnka's death was foretold by Buddha, 
and there is a marvellous resemblance between the record of the 
events attending it and the modern legend. Again, if we bear 
in mind that the Sikyas were of the Solar race of Kshatriyas, when we 
consider the lady's appeal (the Indy being Mallika, Virudhaka's mother, 
or some other person interested in the Sikyas) made to the sun, and 
the destruction of the wicked king by the sun, we can readily see in 
‘this story the probable appeal of the Sikyns, whose daughters had been 
murdered, made through some one to a neighbouring potentate of Solar 
stock, who marched to Srávasti and avenged their canse. Buddha's 
prophecy of the death of Virudhaka was probably a forewarning of 
the advent of the ally summoned by his kinsmen to their aid, of 
which Buddha cannot but have known. Who the avenger was we do 
not know, but he was probably Ajátasatru, the monarch of Magadhn. 
On the whole, I think, we may fairly claim this legend, still lingering 
with the ignorant dwellers about Mahet, as a confused memory of the 
fall of Virudhaka, which is detailed with some degree of historical 
accuracy in the Tibetan records. However this may be, with Viru- 
dhaka's death the curtain falls on Sravasti, and does not rise again 
£ for close on nine hundred years. 

What do we know and what can we surmise as to the interval 
between 477 B. C and 410 A. D. P 

To this we must answer that we know nothing as to Srávasti itself, 
but there are certain historical data from which we can infer probabi- 
lities. 

First of all, Srávasti no longer appears as the capital of an indepen- 
dent kingdom. In the next place, the kingdom of Magadha continued to 
maintain its independence and individuality and to advance in prosperity 
until the zenith of its greatness under Asoka, who reigned ten 
generations after Ajátasatru. Again, the Tibetan record that n son of 
» Prasennjit became the first king of Tibet, possibly covers a migration 

torthward of the family of the Srávnsti kings after Virudhaka's death. 
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Further, there is some reason to suppose that the kings of Kosala and 
Magadha hnd been rivals, for it seems that Prasenajit had once in 
Buddha's lifetime inflicted a defeat on Bimbisára. When Prasenajit was 
deposed by his son, he retired to Rájagriha, the capital of Magadha, 
and when he died, Ajitagatra paid royal honours to his remains. What 
was more natural than that the Sákyas should appeal to Ajátasatru to 
avenge their cause? We do not actually find authority for supposing 
that Ajátasatru did come to their aid. Add to all this that Ajatasatrn 
had become the firm friend and patron of Buddha, that Buddha is re- 
presented to have foretold the coming glory of Pátnliputra, that Ajita- 
satru moved his capital to this point, thus bringing it to a place more 
central, if Kosala be added to Magadha, than Rájngriha was, and on 
the whole I am inclined to believe that, from the overthrow of Viru- 
dhaka, Kosala was merged in Magadha and that the latter probably ' 
included all the country which had fallen under the influence of 
Buddhism. 

Researches hitherto made have not unearthed any monuments at 
Srávasti distinctly referable to the age of Asoka, but Hwen Thsang’s 
narrative would lead us to refer the stone pillars at the east of the 
Jetavana (not yet found by the way) to this king. It is highly probable 
that he did erect some monuments, if not these pillars at Srávasti, for it 
can searcely be conceived that he should leave a place so intimately 
connected with the Great Teacher's career without some mark of his 
zealons attachment to the Dharmma. 

The dominance of the Magadha kings would seem to have conti- 
nued down to the period of the Brahmanist revival, which happened 
under some Vikramaditya, possibly bim who laid out the city of Ajo- 
dhya, but it would be foolish for me to hazard any date for this event. 
With General Cuuningham this Vikramaditya of Ujjain is Chandra 
Gupta Vikramaditya whom he places as founder of the Gupta era in 166 
A. D. Bat, I think, 1 may well give some value to the traditions 
which ascribe the restoration, the foundation, of the present ‘ Ajudhiya’ 
to that Vikramádtiya, whose era is current in Upper India, 57 B. C. 
Hwen Thsang mentions & Vikramáditya who was king of Srávasti abovt 
half way between his time and the death of Buddha, Taking Hwen 
Thsang's visit at 635 A D. and Buddha's death at 477 B. O., this 
would give us 79 A. D. But taking the known date of Hwen 
Thsang's birth 603 A. D. and Buddha's age at 80 years, we get 20 A. D. 
Now, allowing for the Chinese antedating Buddha's birth and death, we 
should get well back to the Vikramáditya whose era is current in the 
North West and Oudh. lam inclined to believe that it was to him. 
that Hwen Thsang referred as the sovereign of Sravasti. A 
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There are two kings, an uncle, named Khiradhar, and his nephew, 
mentioned as kings of Srávasti between 275 and 319 A. D. in the 
Singhalese records, but they cannot have been possessed of any influence 
fer they have left no monuments and they are wholly unknown to local 
tradition, 

I now pass over the visits of the Chinese pilgrims to Srávasti: Fa 
Hian in 410 A. D., and Hwen Thsang in some year between 629 aud 645 
A. D., for the records of their pilgrimages are in the hands of all. I 
need only notice that, when H wen Thsang visited Kanauj, the king of 
that place was Harsha Varddhana and his dominions probably included 
Uttara Kosala. 

In the Dasa Kumara Charitam, a Sanskrit work reasonably assigned 
to the 6th century A. D., we lind Srivasti mentioned, and it is said to 
have been the residence of a king named Dharma Varddhaunm. The work 
is n romance, but it probably contains accurate accounts of places known 
to the author. It is not improbable that Dharma Varddhann was a 
viceroy of the Kaunanj sovereign at stationed Srávasti, and that the kings 
of Kauauj had extended their supremacy thus far east at this period. 

Professor Weber gives a summary of the contents of the Dasa Kumara 
Charitam in Indische Streifen, Vol. 1, pp. 308-351, and I shall here give 
the portion referring to Srávasti, as I wish to omit no reference to the 
city which I can anywhere find. The book is a narrative of the travels 
of the son of the king of Magadha and nine friends of his, who travel 
separately and afterwards meet and narrate their adventures. Tt is 
Pramati who visited Srávasti. 

After his separation from his companions, Pramati had come to 
the Vindhya forest, lain down under a tree, committed himself in a pious 
prayer to the care of the goddess of the tree, and fallen asleep. Ina 
dream he felt himself lifted up and, opening his eyes, saw himself in a 
magic hall, resting beside a sleeping maiden of marvellous beauty, on 
whom the moon was shedding her rays. Through fear of awaking her 
he does not venture to touch her, and noticing her move he feigns to 
lie asleep. She actually wakes up, gazes in astonishment on the com- 
panion of her couch, but soon sinks back again into sleep. He too falls 
asleep. In the morning when he wakes he finds bimself shivering with 
cold under the tree in the forest. While he is still thinking over what he 
had seen, a female in celestial guise appears, who embraces him warmly 
and solves the riddle for him. It is his own mother, Taravali, the 
daughter of the Yaksha king Manibhadra, who had left his father, Káma- 
pila, in a hasty passion on some slight provocation, and become possessed 


» by an evil spirit for a year by way of punishment. The time was now up 


and she wason the point of returning to her husband. But she had 
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resolved before doing so to attend the festival of Tryambaka in Srávasti. 
On the previous evening she had, when passing along, heard Pramati’s 
prayer, and, to protect him from the inclemency of the night, until she ra- 
turned from the festival, she had taken him away in sleep to the slumber- 
ing Navamalika, daughter of Dharma Varddhanna, king of Srávasti, On 
returning from the festal ceremonies, where her spirit was wholly puri- 
fiod from the curse, she had recognized him as her own son and had seen 
how he, as well as the mniden, had been abashed when they found 
themselves lying side by side. She had again caused bim to sink 
into real sleep and brought him back to this spot, and was compelled, 
while hastening to his father, to leave bim for the present to his own 
devices and to fate. She vanishes after an affectionate farewell. But 
Pramati, who is overcome with love, wends his way towards Srávnsti. 
On his way he wins, asa spectator at n cock-fight, the friendship of an 
old Brahman, who lodges him for the night. On the next morning 
Pramati arrives at Sravasti, and, being tired with walking, be lays him- 
self down to rest in the shade of the pleasure-garden outside the city. 
Here a waiting woman comes up to him with a pictare in her hand, which 
she compares with him. Navamáliká has painted the picture of tho 
youth whom she had seen in her dream and “sent out her waiting- 
woman to find the original Pramati proves himself to be the person 
wanted by drawing the picture of the princess and narrating the occur. 
rence of the night. He sends the woman back with the message that 
he would soon come to the princess, and he now turns to the old Brah- 
man with the plan he had laid to effect this. The Brahman brings 
him dressed up as his daughter to the king, and asks him to keep her, 
saying he was going to fetch his son-in-law, and he knew no other way 
to keep the maiden safe as she was full grown, especially as her mother 
was dead. The king accepts the charge and makes the maiden over 
to his daughter as a playmate. After n month, when the ladies of the 
serazlio make a bathing excursion, Pramati dives and passes to an appointed 
spot on the other side of the river, where the old man is waiting for 
him with male attire. The female guise is now discarded and the old 
Brahman goes to the king with Pramati as his intended son-in-law to 
demaud his daughter. ‘The harem meanwhile is iu. great commotion 
on account of her being drowned. The princess is beside herself and 
the king is in a most anhappy fix before the old man, who is about to 
burn himself in front of the kiug's palace, when the king succeeds in 
overcoming his resolution by giving him his own daughter in lieu of the 
lost maiden in marriage to the intended son-in-law, and he also hands 


over the kingdom to the young adventurer. Thus Pramati guins all, 
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The only points to be noted in this passage with reference to 
exploration at Set Mahet are that there was at the time of this composi- 
tion a plensure-garden outside the city, and that the harem of the local 
governor went ont, after the fashion of Hindu women in the present 
day, to bathe on festivals. Whatever the position of the palace may have 
been in Mahet, the river seems to me to have run at one time close up 
to the east wall, and in the ruins of that wall I can trace chambers not 
yet explored, and probably this wall was laid out as a bathing ghát along 
the river bank. This would be the place where the ladies went to bathe 
and from which Pramati took his dive to the other bank of the Rapti. 
With these remarks I dismiss the story for the present. A less detailed 
abstract of the Dasakumára Charitam will be found in Vol. III of 
Wilson's Essays. 

There is a blank of about four hundred years from Hwen Thsang’s 
visit until we reach the period where reliable history begins in India, 
the early Muhammadan invasions, and we must discuss the fatal 
advance of Salar Mas'üd into the country north ‘of the Ghagra. The 
generally current account of this event is that given in an Urdu book 
called ‘ Mira’t-i- Mas'üdi,' but this is only a debased translation or 
rather amplified paraphrase in Urdu of the Persian work Snulat-i- Mas'adi, 
and is very inaccurate. I possess a copy of the Persian work, written 
in an age when careful transcription was the means of preserving his- 
torical records, and I have translated a large portion of the book, and 
intend to complete and annotate it for publication, when I shall have 
sufficient leisure. "There is also a popular ballad-record of all events 
of the invasion of Silir Mas'üd which I have only heard from the lips 
of daffilis who sing this ‘ Jangnima’, as they call it. I have been unable 
to complete the ballad by bringing together all the cantos, but I have 
obtained by dictation the version given of the events connected with 
the fatal trans-Ghdgra episode. The whole may yet be recovered. It 
seems to have been composed by ७ Lalla named Nathmal of Delhi; 
and there was a complete copy in manuscript until recently with a 
daffáli nenr Set Mahet, but it was unfortunatly burned, 

The *Saulat-i-Mas'üdi, states that Salar Mas'üd was at Misrikk 
with his father Salar Sahn when Saif-uddin, who had an advanced post 
at Bahraich, sent in word that the Hindu chiefs were rising, and he 
asked for reinforcements.  Sálár Mas'üd was at his own reqnest permit- 
ted by his father to proceed to Bahraich (17 Shábán 423 A. H.). Two 
months later Silir Sáhn died at Misrikh, and for two or three months 
more Sálár Mas'üd remained in mourning and inactive. He then called 
a council of war in the opening of the new year, Muharram 424 A. H., 
aud about the same time he saw in a dream his father and his mother, 
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Satr Ma'allá, encamped on a river bank, and he seemed to go to join them, 
and his mother held out & chaplet and said she had his wedding fenst 
laid. This was a presage of his coming end. Next day he received 
an ultimatum from the Hindu chieftains demanding that he should 
quit their land. The chiefs who are enumerated in this connection aro 
Hae Ráét, Rae Siét, Arjun, Bhikan, Kanak, Kalyan, Nagaru, Sagaru, 
Karan, Birbal, Ajaipál, Sripál, Harpál, Harakhu, Narakhu, Rajudhári, 
Deonarayan, and Barsingh. Silir Mas'ád of course ignored this 
demand. The chieftains formed a combined camp on the banks of the 
Kuthila. He moved up and defeated them and, after a halt of a week 
on the field, be returned to Bahraich. It was now that he gave 
instructions for the laying out of a garden at the Surajkund and fixed 
on it as his burinl-place. He expected death in battle. 

A messenger from Rai Jogi Dás of Jumla and one from Rai Gobind 
Dás came now and tendered submission for their masters. They wore 
received with courtesy and others followed suit. The defeated chiefs, 
who wished to prolong the campaign, summoned all the aid they could 
and now Rai Subar Deo from Sanjauli and Rai Bahar Deo from Sambal- 
auta appear prominent as the organizers and leaders in the struggle 
which followed. The chieftains of both plain and hills came together 
again on the Kuthila. They once more advised Silir Mas'ád to withdraw. 
He rejected the advice and determined to attack them again. At thig 
juncture he received news that the enemy had driven off all the cattle 
of his camp, and he at once sounded an advance. The Hindus suffered 
a defeat, but one-third of the Moslem force perished. Silir Mas'üd 
returned again to Bahraich and was lost in religious meditation, much 
to the alarm of his officers. Meanwhile the Hindus mustered their 
forces and advanced against Bahraich. Their first ongagement was 
with an advanced post about four miles from Bahraich, but the diro 
ficht was at the Surajkund. The engagement lasted for three days. 
By the third day, the 14th Rajjab 424 A. H., the ranks of both Hindu 
and Moslem had been thinned to decimation, and now Sálár Mas'üd 
with a handful of the faithful faced Rai Suhar Deo and Rai Bahar 
Deo, who had like him held themselves in reserve. Mas’fid was killed 
and not a Moslem remained alive bnt was wounded. Next day Mir 
Saiyad Ibrahim, who bad been left at Bahraich, came out with his 
reserve, buried Saiyad Mas'üd and others, and then fell upon Suhar 
Deo. The leaders fell dead nt each other's hands. The inscription on 
Mas'üd's tomb at Bahraich may be rendered: 

The Chief Salar Mas'üd to God was dear: 
1n 405 he saw the light of day : 
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He lived four days into his twentieth year 
And in 424 he passed away. 
He was born on 9th Rajjab 405 A. H. and died on 13th Rajjab 424 A. H. 


So much for the history: now for the ballad. I give it in English 


ballad metre, and I have carefully retained the vulgar corruption of the 
Persian names. I have only to premise that in the ballad allusion is 
made to the popular belief that Sálár Mas'üd'a mother had arranged 
for his marriage with a maiden at Rudauli, in the Faizabad District, when 
the news of the cattle raid came and Salir Mas'üd started to avenge 
the insult and perished on his expedition. No other comment is needed, 
but I give footnotes where necessary. 
qi 
L; 
Crowds were moving through the city, 
Wedding guests in garments gay : 
Bibi Mámül* sent for mehndi : 
And "twas brought upon a tray. 
Gájan'st hands she coloured with it, 
On his neck a garland bound, 
While to all the guests assembled 
Betel leaf was handed round. 
2. 
And she sprinkled atar on the 
Saiyads of the Prophet's race, 
And she summoned Khwaja Nadir, 
Set him in the middle place. 
How the squibs and rockets crackled, 
scent of aloe-wood arose, 
How the blue stars burst and faded, 
Nathmal Lallf the story knows. 
3. 
Saiyad Rana§ came with mehndi 
And the garden|] went before. 
How bright it bloomed !—An elephant 
On his back a haudah bore. 


© "This is Satr Ma‘alla, 58167 Mas‘iid’s mother. 

+ This is Gházi Mián, Saiyad Salar Mas’ Gd, 

£ The poet here introduces his own namo, 

§ The Baiyad of Rudauli to whose daughter it is supposed Salér Mas'üd waa 
to have been married. 

|| This means the artificial flowers made up and carried in the marriage proces- 
sion, They aro scrambled for when tho procession reaches the bride's door, 
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Came the maiden in a litter, 
Borne along in bridal stato ; 
Saiyad Rána's train pressed onward 
And the mehndi reached the gate. 


4. 


Bibi Mámül's love waxed stronger 
When she heard they thronged the Way, 

And her maidens all uprising 
Broke into this nuptial lay : 

* Spread ye now the sandal chauki, 
‘On it now the bridegroom seat: 

* Dye ye well his hands with menhdi: 
‘ Give him gilded pán to eat.’ 

6, 

Mamiil scattered gold and silver, 
And she seated Gájan bold : 

On his wrist he wore a bracelet, 


Pearls inlaid in purest gold. 


In his hand he held a dagger 
While she spread the melndi's hue : 
Then with rice she decked the pitcher, 
Finishing maternal due, 


11. 


The Gwallas danced to mark the day 
In forest wild with mirth ; 

The townsfolk came their joy to share, 
And Indra stooped to earth. 

A Sunday for those rites was fixed, 
Which never were to be, 

A day for war, not nuptials, marked 
By Allah's firm decree. 


TIT. 


I 


On guile the raja Rudal Mal? 


Was bent and now 


he rose, 


And swore a lie. No king hath fear 
No bond in oath who knows. 


* One of Suhil Deo's brothers. There were five brothers, Suhil Dos (alias 


Suhar Dal), Rudal Mal (aliter Rudr Mal), 


Big Mal, Babar Mal, and Sahar Mal. 
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*SoIshallseize on Gaura Got > D 
' And on my gods rely.” T 
£e a 
Then uprose Rája Suhil Dal; — i 
“My brother king,’ quoth he, 
* To arms we'll call our armies all * 
‘And I shall go with thee, "us 
‘The Gwallas kill and Silir's kino I 
| ‘Our booty be to-day. 
| A wanton king was Suhil Dal 
D J And would not brook delay. 


IV. 
L _ 2४५, 
The Gwalla clan at Gaura Got, * 
° They were seven hundred strong : i 
Nand Maharf was their sturdy chief: 
His retinue was long. 
To. him the raja Sahil Dal 
For tribute sent request ; 
Of curds and milk on Mahar Nand 
He laid a strong behest. 
2. 
When thus the rnja Suhil Dal 
Demanded milk and curds, 
| Nand Mahar heard but heeded not 
E The raja's haughty words: 
k ' Gájan my master is,’ said he, 
^c * Whom fealty I owe: 
“And to his wedding feast to-day 
“My milk and curds shall go.’ 
` š 3. 
The raja heard but gave no thought 
. To what Nand Mahar said : 
b He drew his army out in line 
And Big Mal went ahead, 


# Sálár Mas'dd. 
+ His name still lives as eponym of a place 12 miles north of Sot Mahot 
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He went and fell on Gaura Got* 
Where dwelt the bold Ahir, 
And thus that wanton raja seized 

The cattle of the Pir. 


4. 


Nand Mahar rose in mighty wrath, 
His retinue was long: 
He called the Gwalla clan to rise; 
They were seven hundred strong: 
' Hear me my Gwáls,' said he, ‘be brave 
' And to your salt be true. 
Be up and bear in mind to-day 
‘The Mián's claims on you.’ 


5. 


The Gwallas rushed to battle all 
With axes and with bows: 

Where'er they saw the stoutest foe 
They dealt their boldest blows. 

The sturdy Gwallas fonght like men 
While Mahar cheered the fray, 

And he for one remembered well 
The Mián's claims that day. 

6. 

Among them all was Harbans Lall, 
The bravest of their band : 

A double sword was in his belt, 
A. rocket in his hand. 

Like thunderbolt he forward leaped 
Into the thickest fight : 

He drew his sword and brandished it 
Around him left and right. 


7. 


Then trembled warriors of the field 
And back they stood appalled : 
Matchless he was and fought alone; 

On Gájan's name he called. 


* There are many places known as Gauria this and that, but thoro is a 


Gauradih in the south of Gonda District. 


7 
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The wounded fell upon the ground — JF 
And corpses headless rolled: — * 
He slaughtered chiefs and warriors, 
And bravest cheeks grew cold. 
8, 
Then quailed the raja Suhil Dal; 
He left the cows and fled : 
But many of that Gwalla clan Sr. 
That erst were few, were dead. se, 


x E 
Then Rája Babar Mal reviled = 
His brother Suhar:* ‘Shame! 4 
‘To turn thy back on Nand and bring us 
“A stain upon our name’! > 
V. 
1. 


The Gwallas to Naud Mahar cried : 
‘Come, now the wine cnp drain.’ 

‘This is no time for wine,’ said he, 
Bnt 'gainst them strove in vain. 

By clamour led, seven hundred cups 
Their chief before them laid: 

They drank full deep and sank in sleep 
In the cool forest shade. 


2 


And now the raja Suhil Dal 
A priestly pandit sought: 

And horses five and garments five, 
And weapons five were brougnt, 

‘ Pandit,’ the Raja said, ‘these gifts 
“To Mahar Nand present: 

The Brahman hied to Gaura Got 
Upon this message bent. 

3. 

He went among the Gwallas all 
And straight the gifts he showed: 

‘Ho! Mahar Nand!’ a Gwalla said, 
‘t What do these presents bode?’ 


* This form ovcara here forthe commonor Sahel, Suhil or Suhal The real 
name seems to have been Subirda (Suus : Sa-hrida=Goodheart,) 
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“They are,’ Nand answered, * merely gifts 
‘From Suhil Dal to me, ; 
' These horses five, and garments five 
‘And weapons five I see,’ 2 


4. 


‘ But are these gifts,’ the Gwalla asked, 
' For thee or for the clan ?' | 
To all his tribe Nand Mahar spoke: d 
‘Go, let him mount who can.’ 
Five drunken herdsmen reeling rose 
And killed those noble nags, 
Those weapons five they broke in twain, 
And rent the robes in rags. 


5. 


The pandit saw this woeful spite 
And out Nand Mahar spake: 
* Go Maharaj! to Suhil Dal, 
“And back this message take : 
“The Kunwr Kandhaiya is my son, . 
५५ Thy child Singhásan fair: 3 
‘The tilak send full soon or I 
*' Nor thee nor thine, will spare.’ " 


6. 


* All will I tell,’ the priest replied: 
His face he homeward set : 

No haste made he; he halted at 
Each staging post he met. 

Arrived—the raja asked him how 
At Gaura Got he fared : 

He bent his head and omens sought 
And nuspices compared. 


7. 
Then Raja Bag Mal bade him speak : 
' Bay is the omen fair :" 
The pandit spread his tables out T 
The tokens to declare. 
* Hear, Suhil Dal,' he quick replied, 
“The auspices are bright: 
"The Gwallas all are lying drunk, : 
* Rise, Suhil Dal, and fight.’ y 
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A ruthless king was he and called 
His forces to the fray : 

He Raja Bag Mal sont ahead, 
And there was no delay. 

He summoned all his men to arms 
And rfijas great of note: 

He placed his guns in front and led 
His hosts to Gaura Got. 


9. 
He fell a thunderbolt upon 
The herds iu drunken drowse ; 
A futile fight they fought and fell : 
He swept off all the cows. 
Their bodies on the field exposed 
A feast for vultures lie: 


Like garnered sheaves their corpses fall, 
And floods of blood run high. 


10, 


The king thus slew the sleeping Gwáls, 
And captive Mahnr made, 

And with him on his elephant 
His captive ride he bade: 

Thus with the Gwalla Chief he rode 
And there was no delay, 

But Mahar Nand uprose and said ; 
' Hear, Raja, what I say: 


11, 


t Whoo'er shall sce me ride with thee, 
‘ Without a shade of doubt 

' Will say this day that I am king 
‘And thou art my mahaut.' 

The Raja roused, a dagger plunged 
Into the chieftain's breast : 

Then onward with the cows alone 

Towards his fort he pressed. 
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VI. 
1. 


* Jáso, bring curds,’ Mámúla said, 
‘ For lucky is my star’: 

Nand Mahar's wife she was, replied 
* Long live our lord Salar’ ! 

The women of her clan she called : 
Each head a milk pail bore, 

And round her form from waist to head 
One sheet each milkmaid wore. 


i 2. 
When Jáso drew near Gaura Got 
And kites and vultures saw, 
And felt the stillness in the air, 
Her soul was filled with awe. 
Corpse upon corpse she saw the dead ; 
With grief she cried aloud : 
The robe she wore in twain she tore 
And made a mourner's shroud. 


3. 


She searched in vain among the slain ; 
Her Nand not here she found, 

But on she strayed and saw him laid 
Alone upon the ground : 

* O Mahar Nand, my sun and moon!’ 
She cried, * O husband mine ! 

“Who thus bath killed our Gwallas all 
‘And driven away our kine ? ' 


4. 


She gently raised Nand Mahar's head 
And laid it on her knee, 

W hile of his Jáso's tenderness 
Thus heedless answered he : 

' O unclean! what art thou? vulture, 
! Tiger, jackal, art thou P 

‘Wilt not wait my parting spirit 
* But gnawest at me now.’ 


[ Extra- No. 








5. 
Tiger, jackal none,’ said Jáso, 

‘Vulture or kite is nigh : 

‘She for whom thy flowers were looted,* 
' Thy boyhood's wife am I: 

* Swámi, I am come to tend thee '— 
‘O Wife," he answered low, 

' Be thou my wife of early life, 
‘ Prithee for water go.’ 


6, 


* My lord, I will,’ quoth she, * but say 
* Who killed and why our band : 

‘ Did our cows eat the rája's crops 
4 Or trespass on his land ? ' 

‘Our cows,’ said he, ‘ nor ate his crop 
* Nor trespassed on his land : 

* This ruthless raid and massacre 
* He worked with want on hand." 


7. 


A tank she sought and raised her hands : 
‘ Pir khwájah ! hear mo pray; 

‘If in my cloth the water stay 
“My husband's debt I'll pay.’ 

While thus she prayed the water stayed 
Within her apron pent: 

She had the Salar Gházi's pir 
Addressed and back she went. 


B. 


The draught she brought to Mabar's lips 
And sped his parting breath : 

Then to her maids: * Your vestmonts steep 
“In this red flood of death: 

* Your pails seven hundred fill with blood 
* And backward with me turn" 

The while she speaks her heart and cheeks 
With hot resentment burn. 


* Part of the marriage ceremony. 
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9. 


And to the Mián Jáso came, 
Her crimson plaint she spread : 

' To thee I look : our cows are gone, 
‘A hundred thousand head.’ 

The words she said like arrows sped 
And kindled Gájan's pride : 

He washed the menhdi from his hands, 
His bracelets flung aside. 


10. 


His sword he grasped and kissed the blade 


And straight his mother sought : 
' O hear me, mother mine,’ he said, 
' Great wrong the king hath wrought, 
' He hath our kine as plunder seized 
“And all our Gwallas killed : 
' Jáso hath come to me: the air 
“With cries for blood is filled. 


11. 


‘O hearken, Saifu'd.din;* the tale 
“To me hath Jaso told; 

' Who kills my Gwáls and steals my kine, 
‘A traitor king I hold.’ 

‘Oson,!’ (‘tis now his mother speaks) 
‘Thy wedding feast is laid : 

‘ Gájan, thou treasure of my heart, 
‘What new resolve is made? ' 


12. 


' T'here reigns bnt one desire supreme 
‘Within thy mother's Heart, 

‘That see she may thy wedding day 

. * And in it bear a part : 

T would thy nuptials celebrate 
“And welcome home thy bride: . 

* Might I but gratify this wish, 
* I have no wish beside.’ 


[ Extra-No. 


* Tho officor mentioned is Saulat i Mas'udi as deputed to command at Bahraich 
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13. 
‘Nay, mother mine, but bid me go,' 
Bold Gájan quick replied, 

' And I shall fight the traitor king ; 

“The Prophet's on our side : 
‘Say Bakhshá-dudh* and I shall go 

“The Moslem faith to spread, 
' Bring back the kine, and with my sword 

‘Cut off the rája's head. 


14. 
“Or I shall fight and victor be 
* And come to wed this maid, 
* Or I shall fall and on my grave 
‘My wedding wreath be laid. 
* For what shonld all my kinsmen say 
“If I disgraced our name : 
Nay, with this king I swords will cross, 
“And turn his pride to shame.’ 


15. 
Then Chishtif rose to interpose, 
But Gájan's way was won: 
His mother said: * God go with thee ; 
' Dudh-bakhshá ; go my son.’ 
So now for Ajab} Gijan sent 
And asked for ink and pen : 
He cleared accounts up to the day 
And paid up all his men, 


16. 


He bid them gird them for the fight: 
° . His armoury they sought, 
And arms of every kind they took 
And rockets out they brought. 
His mother heard the order given 
And ran with naked feet, 
> And clasped her arms around his neck 
His filial love to entreat: 
* An idiom, n form of speech equivalent to: ‘prove yourself worthy of your 
mother whose milk nourished you.’ " 
+ Also Chifti, 
1 Mian Ajab Hatila, who is buried near Wazirgunj. 


M 
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17. 


t O gon, on this thy wedding day, 
‘ Haste not to leave my side: 
‘A maid with locks as dark as night , 

"I bring thee for thy bride : 
‘The noble Saiyads all are here, 

‘Thy wedding guests are they, 
‘And maidens singing bridal songs, 

‘They sing for thee to day.’ 


ü 


18. 


‘Nay, mother, nay ' he said, * there waits 
“A martyr's death for me: 

“A mausoleum and a mosque 
४ My monument shall be. 

“I shall be laid in Hind to rest 
* But still my fame shall grow, 

* And all the four worlds hither come 
Their tribute to bestow. | 


19. 


' Saddle and mail on Lilla* bind 
‘t My charger mount will I: 

“My double quiver strap in front : 
“Two wardrums on her tie.’ 

He said and went his blood to prove, 
True crescentader he, 

With force so great that earth did quake 
His moving hosts to see. 


20. 


All this the rája Suhil hears 


And he is sore afraid : 
The Mián's army ready ia 
And no delay is made, 
On flags and banners waving went 
And crossed the Ghágra's tide: 
The Mián to the Ka'bah prayed 
For blessings on his side. 


* The name of Salar Mas'ud's chargor. 
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All green the garments were he wore 
From Kábul or Qandhar ; 

` One lakh and thousands thirty-six 
Of Saiyads went to war, 

Their tents went first, their cannons next, 
And elephants in rear: 

Full many days they marched ; at last 
They drew to Hind Mulk near. 


22. 

The Gabar* king the tidings hears 
How Gijan's tents are near, 

How flags and banners court the breeze 
And lines of shops appear : 

A sight is his Urdu bazar :f 
The people come and go, 

And sweets are piled and bakers squat 
And at their ovens blow. 


28. 


Vendors of grain and spices here 
And money changers sit, 

And on the sutlor's hostel hearth 
The cheery fire is lit : 

Greengrocers vegetables bring 
Upon the ground to spread : 

The goldsmiths’ deftly work with gold 
And pearls for earrings thread, 


24. 


F And guriyas§ from river beds 
Have gourds and melons brought, 
And dhimars§ offer fish for sale 
In running rivers caught : 
And who's kotwál to hear complaints P 
*Tis Nirmal Parihár. 
+ | Thus well arranged and busy is 
Gájans Urdu bázár. 


Vy 


* Applied to Suhil deo as a non-Mussulman. 
+ J, o., camp market, 
t Bhatiári. $ Two classes of kahirs, 
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VII. 
l. 
When this the Gabar king had heard, 
His queen Nauráni said : 
* Q Sire! against thy fort his hosts 
‘ Hath Mián Gajan led. 
‘The army of the * Din” bas come 
“To lay thy fortress low : 
' O king, they will thy soldiers kill 
“And streams of blood will flow.’ 


2. 

* Mad art thou, woman,' said the king, 
And mighty wroth grew he, 

' For him good grace is second place : 
“Why name the Turk* to me? 

* For I can boast an equnl host, 
* Be still and wait the strife.’ 

"Twas thus the king with anger rude 
Strove to put down his wife. 


3. 
Again Nauráni spoke: * O Sire! 
* To fight this Saiyad drend 
t Who takes the field, a stoutest shield 
t Must hold above his head : 
t Through bone he cleaveth clean, and what 
‘ Avails thy sword of thread ? 
‘A foe we face who shows no grace 
t And dyes the earth in red.’ 


4. 


But Bahar Mal had been forewarned 
And hurried to prepare 

The ancient fort of Teliyagarht+ 
And put it in repair. 

The king now staked his spear, and viewed 
The fort with heart elato : 

He bade them tie his elephant 


Beside his palace gate. 


* Used merely ns term of contempt. 
+ This is probably Teliyakot near Kanrin, a station on B, N. W. Railway, The 
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5. 
And next he summoned his mahaut 
And usages explained : 
The driver went at once to where 
The elephant was chained ; 
Saluted first the royal beast, 
Rubbed ochre on his head, 
6. Then a red housing bound with fringe 
Upon his back he spread. 
6. 
To Bhairon then and Hanuman 
And Narsingh he appealed,* 
And then of stout rhinoceros hide 
He took a studded shield 
With burnished boss, which fast across 
His giant head he tied. 
Then roared that elephant and shook 
The walls on every side. 


- 7. 
` Now, Lalla, with due caution speak : 
Such elephant 'twould need 
With driver bloated and obese, 
Twelve villages to feed. 
A sword he gave that elephant 
Within his trunk to hold: 
At which he grew intoxicate 
With warlike fury bold. 


8. 


F When sleep o'ereame the elephant— 
Now hear the tale I tell— 
Shih Mardin bore him in a dream 
Down to the gate of hell. 
While here he stood, a scorching blast 
Of flame upon him blew, 
` ; í And upward to the golden gate 
Of Paradise he flew, 


"s 


poet haa with very strained poetie license confounded or brought together widely 
distant places nnd probably ho and the author of the Saulat-i-Mas'üdi havo com- 
pressed a campaign into one fight. 
* This points to Suhil Deo's boing a Hindu, but see v. ii. 
5 
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9. 


Sarwar Rasul* came to the gate : 
* My son, in heaven,' said ho, 

' Till thou with Gájan cast thy lot, 
Thy portion cannot be.’ 

The dream was o'er that broke his rest, 
The elephant awoke : 

Nor longer tarried Night, for now 
The dawn of morning broke. 


10, 


The Raja Suhil Dal aroused 
For news despatched a scout, 
And Raja Rudal Mal advised 
Him lead his army ont. 
The Raja rode his elephant, 
His army on he led : 
The war-drums beat to war in front 
And firm was every tread. 


11. 


Then Hindus clashed with Moslems, while 
Their king on Somnáth calla : 

The Moslems opened with grenades, 
Hindus with musket balla. 

And thus that battle fierce began 
While loud the war-drnms beat: 

Those hosts were numberless and earth 
Vibrated 'neath their feet. 


12. 

The high born Rajputs fought, nor once 
Their faces turned away : 

T'ora in turban, clad in red, 
Conspicuous were they. 

“God keep my name,’ the raja cried: 
The Rajputs heard him call; 

The fight he led, his foes he slew, 
The foremost he of all. 


* Mohammad. 
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13. 

Loud Gájan's war-drums beat; he placed 
In front each bravest man; 

The ‘ fátiha ' recited he 
And Ajab led the van. 

Hari Singh Nath the standard high 
Amid the fight displayed : 

He drew his sword, it flashed like fire, 
Nine maunds his armour weighed. 


14. 
It was the doughty Hari Singh 
Who struck with surest stroke : 
He mowed the forces of the king 
And Káfirs' noses broke.* 
How Raja Suhil Dal was grieved 
This carnage sore to see : 
His hands he raised to heaven 
And wept—‘ oh! woe is me!’ 


15. 


The Pirt fought on; great tuskers fell; 
No fear was on his brow : 

He hailed the haudah-mounted king : 
t Cowstenler ! whither now ?’ 

Barahna raised his spear and charged 
Like raging tempest blast ; 

Hindu and Moslem made him way ; 
The monarch breathed his last. 


16. 
To Ajab Mián Gájan called : 
* Set spurs to thy brown mare ; 
‘On Bahar Mal with sword advance 
‘And hold him in the rear.’ 
Mián himself his Lilla spurred, 
To Allah he appealed, 
His sword he drew and Bahar Mal 
Rolled dead upon the field. 


» Tt is curious to find two Hindus fighting for Silar Mas'üd. 
t Sálár Mas'aüd. 
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17. 
Mián hailed Nirmal Parihár ; 
Then from his quiver full 
Ho took a shaft, nnd drew his bow, 
And picked off Sahar Mal. 
By God's decree thus Gájan killed 
Those kings who wisdom lacked : 
He took possession of their fort, 
Their palace razed and sacked. 


18. 

“Now by God's grace the day is thine,’ 
To Gájan Chishti said, 

“And Somnáth* it behoveth us 
Beneath our feet to tread.’ 

He said and straight upon that fort 
The Moslem flag was shown : 

He tore that house of idols down 
And smashed the gods of stone. 


19. 
Whate'er my fame as poet, "tis lo 
Through Lalla Ustádt won: 
The story true he told, I tell, 
And now my tale is done. 
The Saiyad Mian Gájan now 
For Saiyad Miranf called, 
And in the middle of the fort 
As governor installed. 


- 20. 
The Moslem force to Gaura Got 
Marched from the field of strife: 
God gave the word and Gájan brought 
The Gwallas back to life. 
Like sunlit waves the spear-heads gleamed 
And drums were lond in mirth : 
Ajab Hatila's spear had rest 
Like sleeping snake in earth. 








* The great image of tho third Jain patriarch, whose shrine stands in tho west 
of Mahet near tho Imliya Darwáza or Tamarind Gate. 

f Nathmal Lall here introduces his teacher's namo and attributes tho know. 
ledge of these facts (F) to him, 

1 This hero is buried in Mahot and his tomb is kept in repair by a family of 
Sains who have a Sanad from Shujá'-ud-Daulah, 
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General Map 


I now propose to exclude Set and Mahet from observation for the 
present, and to travel over the rest of the ground which occupied my 
attention in the cold weather, December 1884 to March 1885. 1 shall 
assume that the reader has read all part No. I of this note carefully 
and has taken in the main points of the notes left us by Fah Hian 
Hwen Thsang. I shall also assume that the reader has consulted 
General Cunningham's notes on Set Malet contained in Vols. I and XI 
of the reports of the Archmologieal Survey Department. I shall have 
occasion to refer to Rockhill’s Life of Buddha, which is the most recent 
work on the'subject of Buddhá's career It contains many important 
notices of Srávasti and when I shall have need to make use of the book 
I shall quote it, noting that I do so, as I cannot expect the book to be in 
every one’s hand. 

In the ramparts and walls which surround Mahet I have found 
four well defined gates, W. X Y. Z. That at W is the west 
of the gate fortified city, and is known locally as the Imliya Darwáza 
because of the tamarind tree which covers the mound on the right 
as we enterthe gate. "The walls rise abruptly as they approach the 
gate on each side, and form mounds on the summits of which are 
still seen the outline walls of brick watch towers. The gate was guard- 
ed by an external work, an apron-wall probably, inside which appear 
to have been quarters for soldiers. The central space was occupied by a 
building, which may have been a guard-room, or a monk's residence, or 
an octroi post; in fact it may have served all these purposes at various 
periods. Inside it I found more than 500. clay seals, almost all unbaked 
clay, bearing inscriptions. I sent some of them to the Secretary of the 
Provincial Museum, Lucknow, for inspection by a German scholar, who 
was at Lucknow in February 1885, but I have heard nothing of them 
yet. In the same place I found large round stones seemingly of uniform 
weight, probably ‘ paseris' of ancient date. I Rlso found a fragment of 
a curious vessel of very hard pottery and covered with a green metallic 
glaze, which has gone to the Lucknow Museum, It is, to sketch from 
memory, something of the shape and size represented in drawing A at 
the end of this note. This I believe to have been part of a vessel used 
for the transport of some precious stuff, possibly mercury. The small- 
ness of the orifice is remarkable and points to some such use. This 
external building, whatever it may have been, will be seen outlined (as 
far as it was fully explored) in the sheet marked * Mahet West. 

The next gate X is in the south wall, aud, on entering it, thero was 
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a rond which for a short distance followed a devious course to the west 
and then went up to the western Chauk and Jain quarters, The gate Y 
wns also in the south, and seems to have consisted of two arches in the 
wall. The traces of the centre pillar and of the side walls are still 
clearly marked. I have proved by excavation that there was a broad 
street which ran from the sacred Buddhist and royal quarters in the city 
down throngh this gate towards Ora Jhár. I have called it ‘ Broad 
Street ° in the maps. The gate Z was a large opening and seems to have 
been the main entrance to the east of the city. It probably opened ona 
road leading towards the spot now marked by the village Dewaria. 
The name is from the Sanscrit dvér a gate, and here probably passed 
the road leading to this gate of the city. I shall now take up seriatim 
the various places which the records of the Chinese pilgrims and other 
authorities would induce us to look for outside Set (the Jetavana) and 
Mahet (the city). 

Lying far east from the Jetavana we have to find the stupa and 
vibara which mark the spot where Tathagata (Buddha) defeated 
the heretics and acceded to WVisákha's request. I believe this to be 
the ruins named Baghaha Bari. I opened the mound and found the 
lines of cells on the south, and in the middle there was a build- 
ing such as would be occupied by a superior, or which might be a 
small lecture-hall or a chamber for objects of veneration, I was unable 
to continue my exploration to the whole mound for two reasons. There 
is a village pathway crosses the mound, and south-east of it there 
was a crop growing, which I could not disturb, The name is, I 
believe, a corruption of Bhagava vihára, the vihdra of Bhagava, a name 
applied to Buddha asa title of respect. The word *bári' a ‘ garden’ 
or, as it is often pronounced in these parts blári, is obviously the same 
as the Sanscrit and Pali vildra, a pleasure-ground, a garden, a place of 
perambulation round a monastic building. Baghaha Bari is probably 
Visákha's Purvaráma, as it lies east of the Jetavana, The pilgrim 
notes it was in strict dependence on the Sangharama (of the Jetavana). 
This points to its being a nunnery, for all establishments of professed 
female followers of Buddha were in strict subordination to the nearest 
monastery. 

To the south of this place is a large area very much raised, in 
which are brick ruins visible on the outskirts of the fields and in the 
earth inside them. I could not explore here as I shonld have had to 
remove the crops of some poor cultivators: but I satisfied myself 
that there are at least three large buildings buried here, The position 
of thia area marks it out as the site of (1) the stupas which were raised 
where Buddha sat and checked Virudhaka, when leaving the city to go 
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against the Sákyas, and (2) the stupa erected over the remains of the 
Sákya maidens. These two places nre certain to have lain south of the 
stupa alluded to in the last para., and close to them was the great lake 
in which Virudhaka is said to have perished, It is clear that Virudha- 
ka, according to the Buddhist fable or history, whichever we call it, 
perished in a lake, an ornamental water, by a conflagration which burned 
up a boat or pavilion in which he was. That this tank was the Awen- 
dha Tal, I have no doubt. It still shows in places on its banks the 
traces of masonry probably of a ghát or embankments. The word may 
be a compound of Sanscrit ava and indha (burn), and thus afford 
internal demonstration of the propriety of this identification. 

I may add that there is reason to suppose from the general tenor of 
Hwen Thsang's narrative that there was n palace near this tank, for we 
read of Virudhaka's sending the women of his palace down to the 
banks of the lake and his disporting himself with them there. One local 
tradition localizes the spot to which the maiden ascended, who invoked 
the Sun, as narrated at p. 21, and says she went to the top of Ora Jhár. 
This fits in with the belief that Ora Jhár was a kingly residence. An- 
other tradition says that Ora Jhár was an armoury. It is not unlikely 
that when Prasenajit married Mallika, she being his junior queen, he 
may have placed her in a palace for her own special use, and this may 
have been that palace. Any how, the place cannot be what a popular 
derivation, based on the present form of the name, would imply; a spot 
where sweepings gathered in baskets were thrown out. The name Ora 
Jhár or Orha Jhár* is applied to a high mound near Colonelganj in 
Gonda District, and to the Maniparbat at Ajudhia and to other places, 
It seems to me that it is probably a corruption of the Sanscrit urddhwa 
(high) ddhdra (eminence), and it devotes merely a high place or lofty 
eminence, as either affording a commanding view ora site for a building, 
Altogether, I believe, that Ora Jhar will be found to have been a terraced 
palace, such as that on the terrace of which Virudhaka saw Jeta walking, 
when he ordered his death and probably it was here that Virudhaka’s 
ladies of the seraglio were, when they went down to the ornamental 
water on the fatal day. "There is no place that I know of to suit the 
story in Mahet. 

Near Ora Jhár is a mound in which I found only 3 concentric rings 
of brick wall, two of which I explored. It is called Panahiya Jhár.f 
What this place can have been I was long puzzled to know, but it seemed 
to me to have been a ring intended for some amusement, with a gradu- 


* I havo heard both the aspirated and unaspirated forms used. 
+ Explained from ‘panhi* shoo to be the place where travelpors shook dust 
off their fect before entering city !! 
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ally rising auditorium or gallery. This was curiously confirmed by my 
reading in Weber's article already quoted, how Pramati made the Brah- 
man's acquaintance at a cockfight outside Srávasti. I now believe that 
this was a cockpit, and certainly it is well suited to such a sport. The 
location is probable, being near an ornamental water and garden and a 
royal residence. The name Panahiya is probably derived from the 
Sanscrit Pana a wager or gaming. The Jhir is the same as in Ora Jhár. 

It is curious that the only case in which superstition interfered with 
my excavation was at Ora Jbár. When I had cleared the summit and 
was beginning to expose a series of chambers on the south side of the 
crest, the appearance of which was that of chambers on a terrace, it was 
a cold day after rain and a bitter wind was blowing. The gangman, 

who was a Brahman, was seized with a shivering fit and he fell over 
crying that the gods hnd attacked him, and in his raving said that thero 
were seven spirits inside the mound opposing him. He was so horrified 
and wenk, that it became necessary to carry him to the grove whero the 
labourers usually spent the night. and he lny all night long reasoning 
with his gods and imaginary demons. I could not prevail on his gang 
to resume work then at Ora Jhár, and when I wished to return to the 
place later on, funds were too low to admit of it. 

The pilgrims noted three deep tanks or ditches, where people fell 
living into hell These are connected with Devadatta, Sundari, and 
Chanscha. They differ as to their relative positions. General Cun- 
ningham has announced the identification of these ditches or tanks, but 
he has misplaced them in his maps, and has said nothing as to the ren- 
sons of his identifications. "The furthest sonth is Lambhuiha, This is 
probably derived from the Sanscrit root lamb (to sink or fall in), 
bhumi (earth), the place where ‘earth sank,’ North-by-east of this, at 
the exact distance noted by Hiwen Thsang, is Bhulinahwan Tél. This is 
the second. The derivation is probably from the Sanscrit bhai (earth), 
+ lina (disappeared or vanished). The third is the gulf which swallowed 
Devadatta. 

The tank marked as this last by General Cunningham lies inside tho 
enclosing walls of the monastic establishment round the large stupa 
east of and within the limits of Set. [t cannot, therefore, be one 
of the three named by the pilgrims for they all lay outside the Jetavaun. 
I am inclined to think it must be Kundaliwa or Parsah wa, for near each 
isa mound containing brick ruins, probably those of buildings com- 
memorative of some such story. It is immaterial which we assume it to 
be. The building near Parsahwa I opened, but it seemed to be a fane 
of some kind raised over an older building. Kundaliwa might be a 
corruption of kund, a tank, but it is worth noting that kunda is also a 
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pot, and the female who falsely charged Buddha with incontinence made en 
up the semblance of pregnancy by tying a pot round her waist, It is — 
also possible that Bnitára may be one of the tanks in question, because 


the very name may obviously be a corruption of baitál, a demon, the con- 
uection of which with the story of Devadatta is easily seen. | 

Of other places worth note I must mention Püraina Tal. We may 
easily take this to be a corruption in Hindi of the Sanacrit Parna, and, 
if we do, it can be fairly inferred that this tank is the spot associated 
with the suicide of Pürna Káéyapa mentioned at pages Sand 9. On 
its south bank is a long meund which seems to contain brick-work, 
probably the remnins of a memorial building. | 

To the north of this is Ambaha Til, a large and deep tank, with a 
mound on three sides, and a thick clump of trees on the south, Near 
this I found in 1876 a portion of a stone pillar, cut in a hemi-hexagonal 
form, probably one of those stones referred to by Hiwen Thsang as 
marking particular places where various holy persons had been engaged 
in meditation. This then is the place where was the wood of the recover- 
ed eyes, and the very story still survives enshrined in tho word ambaha. 
This is the Sanscrit amba, an eye, which is seen in the word tryambaka, 
triocular. I conclude that General Cunningham was wrong in look- 
ing to Gulariha as the site of this grove. 

The mound of Barmdeo is not to be overlooked. Tradition says, it 
is the oldest spot round Sahet and Mahet. It will be worth opening, as 
we know that Brahmadatta was Prasenajit's father, and the people round 
about say that this mound was a shine of Brahma. 

- Nor must I omit to notice Husen Jot with reference to which General 
Cunningham has made the following observations.* 

“To the north-west of the monastery Hiuen Tsiang places a well 
“and a small stupa, which marked the spot where Maudgala-putra 
“ tried in vain to unloose the girdle of Sariputra. As the distance is 
"not mentioned, it may be inferred that the stupa was close by, and 
“therefore, I would identify the site with that of the shrine of Pir- 
“ Barána in the small village of Husen Jot, which is within 700 feet of 
“the north-west corner of the monastery. Near the same place there 
“was also a stupa of Asoka and a stone pillar, which the king had 
“raised to note the spot where Buddha and his right-hand disciple 
“G Sáriputra had taken exercise and explained the Law. I could find no 
“trace of any of these monuments, and I conclude that the stupas, as 
* usual, must have furnished materials for the erection of Pir-Barána's 
“ shrine.” 


* Archwological Survey of India, vol. I, p. 343. 
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To this paragraph objection must be taken. There is no shrine 
of Pir-Barána at Set Mahet and there was no person named Barána. 
There was a Pir Baralbna, Ue was Sikandra Diwána, a faqir, a 
follower of Sultan Ibráhim Adhám, nnd it was with the disciples 
of this Mussalman Spint a rule to abjure covering for the head and 
feet. A full account of them is given in the Saulat.i-Mas'üádi. He 
accompanied Saiyad Salar to Oudh, and the Saiyad expired in his arms, 
He was himself killed by a shower of arrows while supporting the 
Sálár's bead in his lap. He was buried beside the young hero in Bah- 
raich. There is no trace of any shrine at Husen Jot, and I have seen 
nothing to lead me to suspect a stupa in or near this hamlet. I am 
quite at a loss to see how the venerable archeologist can have come to 
pen so erroneous a paragraph as this. Further north there is a grove, a 
mound, and a well. On the mound is a shrine of Mahádev, called here 
Bannü Nath. The lingam is a red sandstone pillar over which, in tho 
place where it was found standing, the shrine was, I am told, built, 
This may or may not be so, but this place seems to be that which the 
pilgrims refer to in the narrative which was before General Cunningham, 
when he took Husen Jot to be the place where stood the stupa, marking 
the spot where Maudgalaputra tried to unloose Sáriputra's girdle. As 
regards Husen Jota note should be made. The Saiyad Miran, who 
was left by Salar Mas'üd as kotwal of Set Mahet, and who is buried 
in Mahet inside the brick building called Miran ka dargáh and also 
‘t Miran Asthán, was Saiyad Mir Husen who came with Saiyad Salar 
to Oudh. Husenjot is n hamlet where the descendants of the original 
Khádim of this Dargah still live. They hold n m'áü conferred by the 
Oudh Subahdars, but greatly reduced in area by the Balrámpur Taluqdar, 
and they still maintain the Dargah, and observe the annual ‘feast of 
oblation ('urs) in Mir Husen's memory. 

I must now return to the extreme east to the village of Kándh 
Bári. "This is but a small hamlet, in which are seen at the surface 
of the ground the remains of massive brick walls, There are many wells 
in the hamlet, which is on an elevation, and close by are some five or more 
magnificent old trees, mnngos and others. "These are north-east of the 
village and south-east of the gate. When I first visited this place, I was 
amused by a reference made to one Gandhwa in connection with the 
name of this hamlet, and it was carried back to the time of Arjun and 
Haüsadhwvaj. I took no note of it; but I have since rend the paragraph” 
in General Cunningham's second report on Srivasti, in which ho 
attempts to connect the story of the Gardener Gandamba (sic) who 


è Archwologicol Survey of India, vol, XJ, p. 95. 
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presented to Buddha a mango, tho stone of which wns planted and 
became a great tree, with Chakkar Bhandár. The word ia not Gand- 
amba, but is properly written Gandhamba, and is clearly a compound of 
Gandha + amra (or amba), the fragrant mango. The name of the vil- 
lage is thus a debased form of Gandhamba + vihára: the garden of 
* Gandhamba' or the fragrant mango garden. Its location near two gates 
of the city mark it out as the probable spot to which the story should be 
— attached. Buddha was going towarda a gate of the city when the mango 
was presented, I shall deal with the name of Chakkar Bhandar later on. 
There are two other mounds near Kándh Bari one N. W., the other 
N. E. of it. The latter I did not open. That on the N. W. I opened, 
and found the building of which an outline plan will be seen on Plate I V, 
nnd its location in Plate XIII. Here I found a late Hindu building, a 
shrine of Mahádeo, superimposed on earlier rains which I had not time to 
« fully explore. In the argha in the central building I found a shaft of a 
red sandstone pillar about 18 in, in diameter and some 4 feet in length, 
the upper half only being dressed and polished as a round pillar. It had 
clearly been originally the lower part of a massive pillar. Tho broken 
top was dressed off to a hemispherical shape. The argha was very 
brittle and of common grey-green sandstone. The walla seem to have 
been built round the pillar. I do not see how it could have been 
brought in after the completion of the building. The lower part of the 
shaft was cut in a polygon of which I do not remember the number of 
sides, nnd was not dressed or polished. It seems this pillar must have 
been the lower part of a memorial column found here, or near here, the 
broken top of which was subsequently dressed to hemispherical shape 
and used as a lingam. "There were small modern lingams in two cham- 
bers on the west. I am inclined to look on this as the position of one of 
A£oka's memorial pillars. Another I have already mentioned, tho Banni 
Nath Mahádeo. 
Parr III. 
I have now to invite attention to the separate map of Set or Sabet. 
I have opened so many more mounds and buildings than General Cun- 
ningham, that I have been compelled to number anew. To prevent any 
confusion and to make clear my observations which will often conflict 
with General Cunningham's convictions, I shall in the following notes 
give, ns far as I can, the numbers which he bas allotted to buildings as 


* well as the numbers allotted by me. 
The building marked 1 by me is the same as that bearing that num- 


ber in General Cunningham's map.* Cunningham gives the dimensions 


* Archwological Survey of India, vol. XI, Plate XXIV, 
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of the platform of the mound with tolerable accuracy, 350 ft, sq., and 
the exact measurement of the enclosing wall of the building now exposed, 
nearest the surface of the mound, can be ascertained by scale appended 
to my map. But into this I need not go. I shall satisfy myself with 
pointing out that there has been a misconception as to thenge and 
character of the building which crowns the mound. 

Cunningham states that there were three platforms and “on the 
uppermost terrace, which was about 80 ft. square stood the temple with its 
doorway facing the east. The building consisted of two parts: a large 
hall, or assembly room, for reading the Buddhist Scriptures, and a 
smaller room, or cell with a pedestal for the enshrined image."* He 
then goes on to describe the cell and the assembly hall, as he calla 
them. 

The first point I have to note is, that the cell, as it is termed, is 
quite a new building, in fact a modern addition to a modern building. 
This is apparent ata glance by observing that there are floral bricks 
thrust in here and there at random in the walls, having been clearly 
taken from the remains of an older building. In the next place the 
four pillars, as Cunningham calls them, small brick pedestals in the large 
room, are placed as bedis or Hindu altars, and raise the suspicion that 
this was a later Hindu building. I opened the floor and I found the 
pilasters of a larger building and four other bedis below. They extend- 
ed to a depth of about 4 feet below and rose out of a concrete floor. 
On opening this concrete to dig deeper, I came upon the month of a 
well which had been closed up. I opened it and found it to be only an 
additional piece of masonry continuing the shaft of the original well, 
the platform of which was clearly marked by a line of upright bricks a 
few feet lower down. I cleared this well to water level, and found it 
had been choked with bricks, bones, and weapons. I found human 
skulls and bones, and the skull of a camel. One human skull still held 
an arrow head by which it had been pierced. Thus we have marked 
periods: (1) original well, (2) well repaired and added to and choked up 
with bones ete., after a fight, (3) the first building of which I found 
bedis and pilasters, (4) the building of which the remains were seen 
by General Cunningham. The surface of the floor of this latest build- 
ing is 20 ft. 6 in. above water level. 

To the west of this mound I opened trenches in a large level space 
adjoining, and I here found very old buildings deep buried under earth, 
ten to twelve feet below the surface and made of bricks of very large 
dimensions. I could discern chambers which seem to have surrounded a 


. Archeological Survey of India, vol. 4, P. 83. 
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square enclosure, which were probably among the oldest, if not part of 
the original, buildings. In these long buried ruins I found crystal 
markers for playing pachisi, also some of clay, and a curious glass plate 
| about 4 inch thick perforated with five holes in the form of a quincunx. 
These old remains have not been mapped in yet, but are among the most 
interesting remains laid bare. One of the most curious relics found in 
them was a heap of charred rice, the form of each grain being preserved 


— fresh as if of yesterday. 
J Buildings 2, 3, 4, 5, of my numbering, are not of any importance, 
' Building 6 was discovered by me deep under the earth and is 


unquestionably of great antiquity. I have exposed the enclosing walla. 

The bricks and the style of building point to antiquity, the former being 

large and massive and and the mode of construction being by ‘ off-set’ 

walls, that is, the bricks being set in a graduated form so as to widen 

out the wall like a staircase at the base. This was necessary to resist 
- the action of the water in the low level of this ill-drained site. Most 
buildings found concealed at a great depth in Set are bnilt thus. Inthe 
east wall of this building I found a fragment of a Buddhist railing. In 
the west side I found lying, apparently where it had fallen by accident, 
an ancient senl. 

The building No. 7 is that which General Cunningham terms the 
Gandha Kuti. The name may be allowed to adhere, though in the 
present stage of our exploration we are not in a position to impose the 
name with a certainty of accuracy on any particular building. I must, 
however, here point again to the error into which General Cunningham 
falls in supposing that a large room with four low pillar shafts is neces- 
sarily ‘a hall with the remnants of pillars to support a roof. In this 
case I am almost sure the large chamber of what he calls the Gandha 
Kuti is a late Hindu addition. I have removed all the earth round the 

building as it now stands, and I have found that the square block or 
` cell on the west is quite a separate building from the rest. Its base is 

built of off-set walls, as I have already described in the ense of building 

No. 6, while the character of the architecture of the large middle cham- 

ber is wholly different and its style modern. In the small eastern 

part, which seems to have been a vestibule in later times, there are 

traces which indicate that it contained portions of an older construc- 
` tion. 

I cleared all round the mound and I exposed several bases of pillars 
of two dimensions. They were of brick, the bricks being well curved 
and calculated to a nicety to suit the pillars for which they were intend- 
ed. But all these pillars seemed to be of Inte date. On the south I 
noticed one base of a pillar of much larger dimensions on which a later 
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wall has been built. I then opened the small remnants of buildings, 
Nos. 9, 10, 11, and, on going to n great depth, I found that there were 
older walls running below, 8 to 13 feet under the surface, which clenrly 
belonged to a wholly different and much older building. I now deter- 
mined to open the Gandha Kuti and I cleared nwny the surface of the 
concrete external courtyard on the south, and I soon came on a very 
ancient wall running down in the form of a lower off-set brick slope, and 
forming a masonry terrace round the mound, on which stood the old 
chambers I have already described. Itis of the same age and style. 
Further outside this I found the original enclosing wall, entire in its 
whole circuit. Under the modern vestibule I made a tunnel and I found 
the same class of old building below. I found only two objects of 
interest. They were not in the lower or more ancient building. One 
was a fragment of a pottery relief of Buddha standing and preaching, 
This was buried in the general rnin near the top of the mound, The 
other was an image in red sandstone, probably representing the scene in 
Buddha's life when a householder of Srávasti sent his son to Buddha for 
reception iuto the brotherhood. At its base was inscribed the usual 
Buddhist formula “Ye dharmma,’ etc., in characters of about the 5th 
century A. D. This stone seems to me to be the fragment of a pillar on 
which this figure may have been carved originally, or after the fracture 
of the pillar, Any how, the stone slopes like a pillar, and the edges are 
dressed, and bear fragments of an old inscription in well executed Sans- 
crit characters of early date. These fragments of writing are, as the 
pillar stands, meaningless. 

The numbers 12, 13, mark what General Cunningham has identified 
as the Kosamba Kuti. My attention was in this drawn to the four bedis 
in the part marked 13, and I thought, from what I had seen in Nos. 1 
and 7, that it was not unlikely that this was a recent addition to 12. I 
opened the ground carefully all round to a depth of about 10 ft. and I 
found No. 12 resting on its original foundation and built in the samo 
style as the older buildings elsewhere opened, with off-set bricks ab 
the base. I opened a small passage and found clearly where this 
formation of wall terminated, 1 ft. 9 in. inside and below the corner 
of 13. Ialso found on the east side that 13 is not deep below the 
upper surface, Thus clearly the part 13 is not of great antiquity, and it 
is possible that, while the large statue found in 12 by General Cunning- 
ham may have been there from a very ancient date, the part 13 waa 
added on by either Buddhists or Hindus, who found the statue thus 
surviving the desolation of the seventh century, It is not unusual to 
find Hindus worshipping any image they find, without inquiring whether 
it is Hindu or not. On the north side of this building and close to it, in 
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part adjoining it, I found two small circular blocks of masonry y and l one 
square one. The former may bave been memorial marks, small pagodas | 
such as Buddhists build close to large stupas and other sacred buildings. a 
The square block was probably a monk's platform, On the east of 13. n. 
I found, several feet below the earth, remains of another offset- brick E 
base, which is of undoubted antiquity, but I had not the funds to con- Pe 
tinue the excavation here. 
Nos, 14, 15, 16, call for no note. No. 17 is a curions construc- 
tion, It seems to have been a stupa but may have been a cell. I cleared 
the mound in which it was hid and opened it, but did not go below the 
surface of the earth around it à 
The building by me marked 18, is that which General Cunningham 
describes as a stupa and marks 5, I found nothing in it, though I went 
several feet deeper than Cunningham had gone. I opened the building 
all round outside by a trench about 9 ft. deep, and I ran a trench 9 ft. 
deep from the middle of the building to the east and west taking 
the line of the octagonal well The trench on the east is mot 
marked in the map as it gave no result. That on the west, ffhh, 
and others near it f/gg, nud jjll, yielded some results which I shall 
refer to presently, At the north-west corner of the enclosing wall, 
I found some very curious vessels, pottery, well-baked and massive. 
These were large hemispherical bowls, They were lying bottom up 
and some were 5 feet in diameter. There were some smaller. There 
were also ring-like pieces of pottery of similar dimensions. The 
only explanation I can give of these is, that they were used in making 
umbrella-like cupolas on the top of stupas, or by piling the hemispheres 
on the cylinders they may have been used in makiog small memorial 
pagodas. Earth would in the latter case have been filled in as the suc- 
cessive pieces were piled on one another. 
Nos. 20, 21, 22, 23 stand on the southern elevation, where General 
Cunningham bas marked 11 and 12. His No. 12 corresponds to my 
No. 20, and I did not do more than clchr the upper surface of à part of 
it. The building 21 turned out to be so large and promising that I con- 
fined myself to it. The western wall of No. 21 runs on to meet No, 24, 
and n wall runs east from 24 which I did not fully expose. Hence it is 
not shown. Nos. 22 and 23 are adjuncts to 21 and have probably served 
some accessory purpose to the main building. No, 21 is 128 ft. by 118 ft 
and the whole block is unquestionably one piece. I cleared the building 
all round, going down about 13 ft. on the south, the west, and the north, 
I did not go quite so deep at the enst. The door was on the east. I 
found that this building had one characteristic offset brick base at the 
lowest part and was there coustructed of very large bricks. 
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the clearest indications that this building had been twice rebuilt with 
extreme care exactly on the old foundation, before it was finally rebuilt 
at the latest date prior to falling into the decay in which I found it, the 
successive strata being clearly defined, I cleared the whole of the mound 
above and found the well shown in the map of Sahet or Set, and in one 
chamber I found a fragment of a red sandstone slab or pillar, I also 
found two fragments of well executed stone images—Vaishnavite—with 
small marginal figures of Buddha cut on them. These are referrable 
obviously to a period when Buddha had been incorporated among the 
incarnations of Vishnu, the period of re-absorption of Buddhism into 
Hinduism. When I went to the floor of the next previous stage of 
building, which lay about 8 feet below the floor of the upper one, I 
found the large slab already referred to at page 3 bearing the long 
Sanscrit inscription, It had lain there un-disturbed, for many years, 
for the root of a gigantic gular tree had extended a distance of about 
17 feet from the parent stem and grown out under the stone and several 
feet beyond it. This root was quite flat and bent at a right angle, 
showing it had grown under the slab. 

There can be no doubt that 21 is one of the oldest and longest 
preserved buildings in Set, and should be wholly cleared and exposed, 

The buildings 25, 26, 27, 28 call for no remark. They are not 
fully exposed. No. 29 is a small platform and will be referred to 
again. 

No. 32 is a small building which I exposed. It was hidden in a 
mound and seems to have been a cell in which a monk may have dwelt, 
or possibly it was an image-shrine. The door faced the west. I think 
it was more likely a cell. There are in it what seem to me to be two 
raised masonry beds for monks, who may have lived here, but of this no 
oue can be certain. 

The most interesting building which I opened, was the stupa (No. 
33) which I propose to identify as that of Sáriputta. I have completely 
exposed the outer walls of the sfnpa itself and those of the enclosing 
square. The hollow on the east in which water still lies, was, I found 
as I continued my exploration, originally a masonry tank. To the north- 
east of it, and possibly outside the enclosing lines of 33, was a very 
curious building No. 34 in which I found many clay heads, specimens of 
well-moulded and well-burnt pottery. What this place was 1 cannot 
say, owing to its very peculiar construction. Lying against the wall 
of one of the cells, cut by the trench aabb, I found a well executed brass 
cast of an elephant's head, ears, shoulders, and forelegs.* It is possible 


* Boo Plate XXV, c. 
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this was the figure which surmounted one of the pillars east of the 

Jetavana in the days of the Chinese pilgrims, one of whom says it was 
t an clephant's head, while the other calls it an ox head, The pillars were, 
it would seem, 70 ft. high. The great elevation of the figure would 
amount for its being mistaken by one pilgrim for an ox head, It seems 
to have been built into the shaft of the pillar. The groove at the 
lack points to its having been intended to be fastened into a wall 


* or stone, so that one line of the groove should be hidden while the other 
should seem to be the base from which it rose. 

4 The lines aabb, eedd, zz, ay, xw, uv, ut are all trenches which I 

dug to a great depth exposing walls and cells. There seems to have 

` been a continuons line of building from w to t, and, when I stopped the 


trench at ¢, I found two curious square remnants of what may have been 
pilltr bases and portions of chambers (35). 

j 1 now return to the stupa (33). It seems to have been built 
here for a special reason close to the Jetavaun, and I think I can 
point to the renson and identify it, On opening the cylindrical shaft in 
the middle of the stupa, I went to a depth of about 13 feet before I 
got anything. I then found a begging pot and alms bowl, black glazed 
pottery, bnilt inside the shaft, and covered by a larger bowl inverted 

4 over them, I went several feet deeper, altogether about 25 feet down, 
and I found at the original base a large inverted bowl like that first 
found. I managed to lift it and what it covered withont breaking the 
latter. The covering bowl had been cracked right across, probably iu 
building it in, I opened the contents with care, and found a large soap- 
‘stone casket. Inside this casket was a dark green porcelain bowl con- 
taining the charred ashes and some charred bone-joints of a deceased 
monk. 

We know that when Sudatta promised to build Buddha a vihara, 
के he asked him to nominate a disciple to design the building, and that 
Buddha sent Sáriputta with Sudatta to Sravasti. Many years after- 

wards Sáriputta died at Nalanda. The disciples cremated him, but 
brought his ashes, alms bowl, and cloak to Buddha, who was nt Raja- 
griha, Buddha brought the relies to Srávasti, Sudatta induced the 
Master to give them to him, and he built a stupa over them. Buddha 
himself gave instructions for the building of this relie-tower, and direct- 
ed thnt it should contain a vase. 

` The relics found in the stupa 33 correspond, being a porcelain 
bowl, or vase, holding the ashes, inside a relic casket, and an alms bowl 
and begging pot. The most natural place to locate the stupa was in 
close proximity to the entrance of the building which Sáriputta had 

| designed, near the spot where he had been victorious in disputes with 
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rival sects, nay more, on a part of the very site which Sudatta had 
originally purchased. 

Round the base of the stupa were several small pagodas or memo- 
rial pillars, some square nnd some circular., On the west of it was a well. 
This probably was to supply with water the mendicants who lived in 
the cells around the stupa. 

No. 36 represents certain walls discovered just as operations were 
drawing to a close, which seem more like the outline of one side of a 
gateway than anything else I can think of; but it would be wrong to do 
more than hazard this guess, as the counterpart has not yet been found, È 
nor indeed looked for. 

The line rs represents a long trench in which I found, still in ex- 
cellent preservation, the greater part of a drain, or waterduct, made of 
tiles, probably used for conveying water for irrigating the garden of 
the monastery. The lines Im, no, and pg, are the trenches which 
revealed a very old building 37, 

The lines gh, and jk, are very deep trenches which enabled m ° 
touch the walls which further excavations laid bare, now marked in the 
triangle ghk, but it is only shown in this—as in other instances—that 
there is great need for a fall exploration. 

The lines of trenches jjil, fgg, and fh, yielded more interest- 2 
ing discoveries : and here I believe I found the key to the whole excava- 
tion. As I stood one day looking at the octagonal well A, which stands 
in the middle of the present interior level of the whole ruins at Sahet, 
I reflected on General Cunningham's specious remarks in his second 
report on Srüvasti,o* where he takes the part of the upper portion of the 
well being octagonal, with a slight inward inclination of the sides at the 
top, to be a mark of ingenuity on the part of the builders of the well. 
T saw that the inward inclination seemed to be in some of the sides 
only, and not to bear the marks of design, but of accident, owing to 
age or pressure, and I further questioned the probability of a well- 
builder varying the shnft of his well, building circular below nnd 
octagonal above. It would be a source of weakness. I then noticed 
that where the circular shaft ended there were horizontal bricks and 
slabs, and I felt sure that the original well must have ceased here. I 
then laid ont the trenches jj, ffhh, fog, and, when I had gone toa 
depth near the well, I came across the base of the pillar at T. This is 

, the remains of a magnificent pillar 13 ft. square at the base. When I had 
exposed it, I made a small hole horizontally at the level of its foundation 
into the earth near the well, and I found in a few minutes that I touch- 








* Archmotogical Survey of India, vol. XT, p. 93. 
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ed the masonry platform of the original month of the well, and that it 


had originally been only nt the top of the circular part of the masonry. 
Clearly the octagonal part was an addition. Going on with my trenches 
I found U, V, to be circular bases in offset walls of buildings which bad- 
stood on the original level. W was a pillar similar to T, but of smaller 
dimensions. Here then I had touched the original level of tho Jetavana, 
and here, in all probability, I had come across two of the memorial 
pillars, and possibly two of the smaller stupas referred to by the Chinese 
pilgrims. If this be so, the lowest level seen by General Cunningham 
was about 15 feet above the original ground of the Jetavana. This 
shows what has to be done before we shall be entitled to speculate on the 
identification of Gandha Kuti or Kosambha Kuti. 

I have only now to refer to the trenches ab, cd, de. They have 
been cut to a depth in some parts of 20 feet and have revealed very old 
walla, but the result was little more than to give me an idea of the 
direction of the buildings. The long trench ed, showed at 31 the general 
outline of a wall which seemed to be the side of a long passage or 
hall, possibly the vestibule of a large building. No. 30 is a series of 
cells, but they rest on older cells, and in one place I found the remains of 
a staircase, as it seemed to me, leading to a lower chamber. In tho 
earth which had closed up this staircase, I found a terracotta figure of 
a naked infant and two seals. I also found in one of the lower cells a 
large store of rice, which had been preserved from decomposition by 
close compression in the ruins. No. 29 is a masonry platform, seemingly 
a sent for monks at the back of the large building, of which 30 and 31 
are parts. It is, however, part of a later building raised on the ruins of 
the older. 

I have little left to say of the tangible memories of Set except to 
call attention to the very obvious reminiscence contained in the name 
of Chakkar Bhandir, the adjoining hamlet. It is clearly named from 
the chamber and the pillar surmounted by the wheel (chakra), which 
flanked one side of the east entrance of the Jetavann. The Chakkar is 
the wheel, and the Bhandár is the Sanscrit bhinddgara, or storeroom, the 
chamber in which the commonwealth of the fraternity was stored. 
Chakkar Bhandár stands on ruins, lines of brick wall being clearly 
traceable in parts, and the hamlet should be explored with care and at 
the same time with due regard for the villagers’ prejudices and home 


feelings. It is true that if Chakkar Bhandár be the actual site of the 


wheel-crowned pillar and adjoining storehouse, it will carry us further 
east for the main door than General Cunningham fancies it lay, but we 
must remember that the pillar was probably raised by Asoka, and that 
even in his lifetime the Jetavana must have grown far beyond the limit 
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of the small vihára built originally for the Master. A description of 
the Jetavana as it was in its prime is to be found in the Thibetan 
authorities which state that it contained sixty large halls and sixty 
small ones. Buddha himself—snay these authorities, attributing every- 
thing to Buddha, as they always do,—gave instructions for the decoration. 
“On the outside door you must have figured a yaksha holding a club in 
his hand: in the vestibule you must have represented a great miracle, 
the five divisions (of beings) of the circle of transmigration; in the 
courtyard, the series of births (Játakns): on the door of Buddha's 
special apartment (lit. hall of perfumes, Gandhakuti), a yaksha holding 
a wreath in his hands in the house of the attendants (or of honour), 
bhikshus and sthaviras arranging the dharmma ; on the kitchen must be 
represented a yaksha holding food in his hand; on the door of the store- 
house, a yaksha with an iron hook in his bands; on the water-house (well- 
house ? ), nigas with variously ornamented vases in their hands; on the 
wash-house (or the steaming house), foul sprites, or the different hells; 
on the medicine house, the Tathigata attending the sick; on the privy, 
all that is dreadful in a cemetery ; on the door of the lodging house ( ? text 
effaced), a skeleton, bones, and a skull'* What is mentioned as the 
wash-house may be the Baitára Til, a washing tank, and the Baitara be 
the evil-sprite. 


IV .—Mahet. 


The general map shows Mabet as a large walled enclosure with the 
gates W, X, Y, Z, but it would be impossible to indicate on it more than 
the eastern outline of the city. I have therefore prepared three sheets 
on a larger scale marked Mabet South, Mahet East, and Mahet West. 
These show the position of the parts of the city in which I made ex- 
cavations. I refer to them in illustration of what follows. 


Mauer SovrM AND EAST. 


The sheets of Mahet South and Mahet East show the thoroughfare 
from the gate Y, which I have named “ Broad Street.” It leads up 
to the Kachcha Kuti, Pakka Kuti, and other buildings which I have 
wholly or partially exposed. While walking up this street we reach 


* This quotation is directly taken from a note in Rockhill's Life of the 
Buddha (p.49), to which I nm much indebted. I have merely to remark that the 
mention of ‘arranging the dharma,’ as it probably refers to conferring over tho 
sacred writings, and there were none until long after Buddha's death, seems to indi- 
cate that the description of the monastery has been furnished by a visitor or resident 
who saw it in its complete state in later days. It is therefore all the more valuable 
as a guide in archseological exploration, 
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the walls of shops or houses on either side, which I have exposed, and 
which are marked by the lines a, a, a, and b, b, b, on either side 
of the street. The transverse lines m, m, and n, m, are the trenches 
which I dug when searching for these walls, In these shops or houses 
I found some old earthen pots and one copper Indo-Bactrian coin of 
no value. The settlement boundary pillar S stands to the north of 
the middle of a large open space, which was probably a market place. 
This would be easily determined by following out the lines of the 
walls of shops or residences which I have begun to expose, pushing 
them north and then following the turnings east and west. 

The two largest mounds which attracted the notice of the explorer, 
as rising above the surrounding jungle, were those known in the neigh- 
bourhood as the Pakka Kuti and the Kachcha Kati. I shall describe 
them firet. 

The Pakka Kuti is the place fixed on by General Cunningham as 
the Angulimálya stupa, but he seems to have had no ground for making 
this identification beyond the size and prominence of the mound. I 
have opened the mound, cleared the four sides and laid bare the main 
walls. I have also removed the earth from the main chamber (marked C 
in the drawing of the Pakka Kuti) and I cannot but conclude that this is 
not the Angulimálya stupa, In the first place there is no architectural 
arrangement, such as is clearly perceptible in the undoubted stupa else. 
where found, and in the next place I found in the bottom of the chamber 
in C, a portion of an older and more substantial wall (marked VW), the 
fragment of an older building. I am inclined to think that this is the 
site of the Hall of the Law built by Prasenajit, and I think it is satis- 
factory in respect of situation with reference to the royal palace, which I 
believe stood round the place where Saiyad Miran's Dargáh now stands 
aud extended a long way tothe west of it. The tomb of this Moslem who 
was placed in charge of Mahet by the early Mussalman conquerors is 
likely to have been in the quarter occupied by the governor and his 
suite, and it is unlikely that they were located anywhere but in the 
buildings which the ruler whom they displaced had occupied. There 
nro clear traces of regularly built and weli laid out enclosed buildings 
in this part of the city, and I believe their exploration would reveal the 
accuracy of this location which I give to the palace. Not only does this 
loention of the palace fit in with the situation in which the main Bud- 
dhist buildings in Mahot are found, but it suits the narrative of Pramati 
where it describes the ladies of the king's household going from the 
palace to the river side to bathe, Had the palace lain to the west of the 
city, they would have had to cross the whole city to make their ablutions 
and this is not a supposition favourable to the dignity of those ladies. 
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The Pakka Kuti, as I found it, seems to me to be a later building, 
or the repaired" remnants of a later building, raised on tho site of the 
old Hall of the Law, to mark it, and would thus be one of the memorial 
buildings mentioned by the Chinese pilgrims. Its true uses cannot bo 
ascertained until all the chambers have been opened. I opened bnt one, 
that in the heart of the mound. The plan shows a bird's eye view, and 
the dotted lines mark a tunnel which I carried through the whole 
mound to drain it, and thus preserve it. I built strong masonry arches 
where each wall was cut. The labour of clearing the whole building 
would be great, as its external dimensions, 143 ft. long by 90 ft. wide, 
will show. The most curious feature of the building, as far as I explored 
it, is that in no place did I discover any door or window, and I could 
discern no staircase. 

The Kachcha Kuti is a much more interesting mound. Of its 
character I have no doubt. The plan which I submit gives no idea, 
however, of the main impression which it creates. The outermost wall, 
of which only a portion was exposed, is an ornamental one, with a 
plastered cornice and coping and served to enclose a large building. 
The thick main wall of this building, shown on three sides in the 
plan, is a wall of similar design, which seems to have been carried 
out to a considerable height, and it undonbtedly was built up to support 
an older building, which had fallen into decay. I ascertained the exist- 
ence of buried chambers by sinking a shaft at p to a depth of perhaps 
20 ft. I then found that a chamber existed below and it seems to have 
communicated with others. I closed up this opening at p with a 
masonry cap to prevent the ingress of rain. In the passage fg I found 
tiles with a metallic glazing, some green and some blue, which seemed 
to be part of a floor over which a protective wall had been raised. These 
tiles were made of a fine preparation of some white substances, but the 
glazing chipped off readily. The herring-bone lines represent a curious 
slope made of tiles placed on their edges, which may bave been 
either a graduated approach to a building or a roof covering a pnssago 
into one. The long spaces a and b on either side were clearly enclosed 
ata later date. The walls mm and mn were built as an ornamental 
front, and corresponded in style to similar walls mn and ny at the sides. 
They were clearly separate from the other walls mw and twa and ny 
nz which were built up later, In the enclosure b I found a clay figure 
of a monkey (Plate XXV,d), and a head of an image near it. From the 
character of the internal building, as far as I explored it, being that of 
a private dwelling, as well as from the fact of this being, as I think, 
the dwelling of a person of wealth, as its ornamentation shows, and ita 
being built in all round to preserve it, lam inclined to surmise that it 
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may be Sudatta's house, which the pilgrims tell us was so built up, asa 
memorial of him after his death 

B, C, D, are minor buildings calling for no particular notice. Al- 
though carefully examined they yielded no results. 

The mound which I have marked stupa A showed itself, where I 
had cut down the jungle near it, to be only less prominent than the two 
Kutis. I opened it with care and I soon found it to be what I consider 
a characteristic stupa. I found a circular tower in the centre, and 
round it the walls of an enclosing building. I opened it down to water- 
L level but discovered nothing. This is, I believe, the Angulimálya Stupa. 

It stands on the north-east of a depression, marking what seems to be a 
street or road, that ran between it and the Kachcha Kuti to the market 
place round the boundary pillars, already mentioned. Thus the site fits 
in with the story of the Buddhist records, that the stupa was raised to 
mark the spot where Buddha stopped the robber chief as he was ap- 
proaching him along a public street to take his life. It is not that raised 
at the place of his cremation. Had it been, it should have contained his 
relics, 
The figure at E represents the outline of the central portion of a 
building crowning another mound yet unopened. It seems to be a stupa. 
! The place marked as Saiyad Miran's Dargáh is the small rectan- 
gular brick-wall enclosure in which nre two tombs. Here was buried 
Saiyad Miran, a Moslem chief who was stationed at Set Mabet, according 
to the tradition, when the first permanent Muhammadan impression on 
Oudh was made. Outside the enclosure are to be seen other tombs. 
None are inscribed. 


MANET Weer. 


The Jain quarters lay in the west of the city near the Imliya 
Darwaza, as the west gate is now called. The chief building of inter- 
est here is the Muhummmndan-looking plastered construction which shows 
on the ruins of the temple of Somnath, or Sobhnath, which is still vener- 
ated though now seldom visited by Jains. The antiquity of this spot 
cannot be doubted. Tradition assigns Sriivasti as the birth-place of the 
teacher now venerated by the Jains as their third patriarch. His life 
falls within the period of unhistorical tradition, and was probably poster- 
ior to the Buddhist age. This is so, as the founder of Jainism was a 
contemporary of Buddha, and we have not met with any personage in 
the history of Buddha or his successors who corresponds to Somnath. 
It is only an anachronism which makes Mahavira the last Jain patriarch. 
Tradition, while fixing on the site of the shrine of Somnath at Mahet as 
the birth-place, or, possibly, the residental cell and teaching centre, of the 
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eponymons patriarch, states that the shrine contained a statue of each 
patriareh when it was in its complete state. I have therefore opened 
the mound of Somnath with great care, I have been so fortunate ns to 
recover on this occasion images of seven several patriarchs here. I had 
previously recovered some images in 1875-76, and had also pieced to- 
gether the image there lying in the shrine of Somnath. It was one of 
Sumati, the fifth patriarch, I brought them all into Gondah where I left 
them to be placed in the Anjuman; but they are now lying in fragments 
among the rockeries of a chick house in the publie garden. I propose to 
remove the pieces which make up the image of Sumati and send them 
to the Lucknow Museum. 

The plastered building, which now crowns the mound of Somnath, 
is Pathan in style: and I have a suspicion that it is a tomb of some 
Mussalman who fell here in some assault. I have not opened it. I have 
almost wholly cleared the mound round it, and but little more labour 
would have been needed to open it to its full depth, but this would have 
probably led to the fall of the domed structure on the top. The most 
remarkable point about Somnath is that there are traces of an ancient 
enclosing wall on the south which shows there was at one time a conrt- 
yard fronting a large building. When this building fell there was an- 
other built above it, and it was similarly succeeded by another, and so on, 
until we have traces of at least fonr buildings distinct in style and age, 
before the final Mussalmnn erection. .A reference to the large plan of 
Somnáth shows a bird's eye view of the walls exposed, but I regret I 
had no means of procuring a drawing or photograph of the floral pilas- 
ter of the building of the second age on the south, or of the cornice of 
a somewhat later building in the middle. These were of exceptionally 
neat and elegant design. The floral bricks seem to have been chiselled 
to remove inequalities after they had been moulded and baked. 1 have 
in figures 11 to 31 on plate XXVI shown some of the floral bricks worked 
into this building. 

The images I have recovered at, or near, Somnath are shown in the 
accompanying plates. One of them bears a Sanscrit inscription recording 
that it was dedicated in Samvat 1133 by Sutan Pandit This is possibly 
the period of a revival of Jainism, and restoration of shrines, after the 
first wave of Muhummadan invasion had swept by. 

There were two other Jain temples near Somnath, the ruins of which 
I fully opened, They are marked J lana J 2. There Were three small 
separate cells, or shrines, in J 2. The images were all found in the 
northern and middle shrines. The cell to the south was empty. One 
these images too, bore the Sanskrit inscription mentioned above, which I 
consider points to the restoration of these shrines at the same time, 
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The building marked C was also exposed. It seems to have been 
a private house. Ë I 

The building H is decidedly Hindu. I have almost completely 
opened the mound and I have found that the three cells or shrines cor- 
respond remarkably with those in J 2, and they seem to have been built 
on the outline of older ones of the same shape, which I found when E 
opened the mound. I consider the temple which stood here to be the 
reconstruction, or restoration, of the original Hindu shrine and to be 
one of the oldest buildings in Mahet. If the portion of the Chinese 
pilgrim’s narrative which speaks of the rival temples of Hindu and 
Buddhist's priests can be held to refer to any buildings within the 
city, it may be that this is the temple of the heretics, of which it is 
said that it was overshadowed by a Buddhist fane. There are mounds 
near, in one of which a rival Buddhist fane may yet be discovered. 

S. is the settlement boundary-pillar and lies in the centre of n space 
where several roads seem to have met. One passed up close by H to 
Somnnth. 


V. BuppHisr STONE-INSCEIETION, 


The inscription consists of 18 lines (inclusive of the date), and these 
lines comprise 17 $lokas in various metres. 

I sent two rubbings of the inscription to Mr. Fleet, who submitted 
them to Professor Kielhorn, whose reading and translation have been 
published in the Indian Antiguary. I regret that, at the time when I 
forwarded these rubbings, I was under the impression that I had 
established the spelfing of the words to be Set Mahet, aud this led me 


ह to accept an erroneous derivation which Professor Kielhorn published 


I have since satisfied myself that there is no sufficient reason to suppose 
that f should be written instead of f in the name, although the ac- 
curacy of Set instead of Sahet cannot be doubtful. 

I had considerable misgiving as to the rendering of some expressions 
by Professor Kielhorn, aud I have therefore obtained n reading and 
translation with notes from two competent Sanscrit scholars, Kunwar 
Jawála Prasád of the Statutory Civil Service, and Pandit Murlidhar of 
Maudha, The result is a very materially improved and more lucid in- 
terpretation, which I readily accept, as it harmonizes with the Buddhist 
character of the record 

The gist of the inscription is that ७ Solar King, named Mándhátá, 
built a fortified city called Jávrisha, in which dwelt many Srivastay 
Kayasths. A head of one of these families, named Vilvasiva, had a son 
called Janaka, who became prime minister to Gopála, the sovereign of 
Kannanj, and married Jijjá. The issue of this marringe was six sons. 
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The eldest was Pippnta and the fifth Vidhyádhara. The latter was a 
man of high mental and moral endowments and was also distinguished 
for his skill in the management of elephants. The monarch, Madana, 
endeayoured, chiefly on the ground of this accomplishment, to make 
Vidhyádhara content and happy in his service, but he forsook the 
Saivic cult, and embraced Buddhism, and devoted his wealth to the 
foundation and endowment of a monnstery, a vihára, which probably 
took the form of a restoration of the Jetavana at Set. 


BUDDHIST STONE-INSCRIPTION FROM Ser, or SawvaT 1176. 


L. 1. Om namo vitarágáyag máránashta niyamya dikshvadhipati- 
náyojya satvodaye durllanghyányavamanya safivararipo rájnáksharágyá- 
dritah n uddhartum yatate sma yah karunayá Sri— 

L. 2. Sákyasiüho jagadbodhiü prápya cha baddhatamabhigatah sa 
üváü paritráyatán a saünsáránbhodhitáráya tárámuttáralochanán | vande 
girvvánaváninán bhbáratimadhidevatám ॥ 

L. 3. Máüdhátákhyah 4atrujichchhkra-tulyo vaiise bhánor bhánu- 
tejotisiyfl nityánandi sádhm bhokta trilokiñ rijpimidyaschakravarti 
babhtivag svechchhan bhrámyan kadáchit sara— 

L. 4. Sirabarajoráji-chitrikritámbhh samyag drishtvá sarontar- 
mada-kala-sakuni-vráta-rábábhirnmyfü | kartuii kírte-r-vitánaü sucharita- 
mudito mridbhirápürya yatnát karkkotádhinara— 

L.5. kshañ svapuramidamatho nirmame jávrishákhyan h tasminna- 
bhüvan dbaninotidhanyah $ripürvvavástavyakulapradipáh | ndyápi 
yndvañsabhaváir yasobhirjjaganti subhrair dhavali. 

L. 6. kriyante 8 teshámabhüdabhijane jaladhávivendu rindudyutih 
prathita-vilva-sivübhidhánah | yasya smardricharanimbnjavatsalasyn ln- 
kshmir dvijáti-sujanárthijanopabho 

L. 7. gyáW saujanyáübunidhe rudáracharitapratyasyamünainnsah 
sádhünámudayaikadháma-janani-sthána-sriyah satvabhüh | tasyásij janako 
janíva hridayah putrah satáma— £ 

L. 8, granir mányo gádhipurádhipasya sachivo gopála-námnah 
sudhih tu tenochchkairabhijandmbunidheh prasátá lakshmiriváchyuta-vi- 
bhüshnnkántamürtih | ánandakandnja— 

L.9. nani jananí-knulánán jijjeti sanbhritakulasthitinopnyeme | 
tábhyámnbhübar stanayáh shadeva shadbhirmukhai rekatanur ya ekah | 

= 7 , h 
jyáyán sutah pippata namadhe— 

L. 10. yo dhímánivágniprabhavah 4ivabhysiq — tatpatichamah 
paüichassránnkári tayo-stanüjo tanukirtikandah | vidyávabodhádanukir- 
tyate yo vidyádharo náma yathártha— 

L. ll. nimi rasádhikamabhivyápi girisacharagásritan| hañsiva 
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mánsañ yasya jaháti sma na bhárati t mádhuryaf madhuno sudhá hima- 


rucheránanda medhávitá mi— zi> Ma £ 

L. 12. thyaivambunidhergabhirima gnnastufigatva madreralaf | 
yasynikaikagunádhirohngagireh — sanjanynsáñd rolnasntpiyúshaikanidher ) 
gunena gupinah sarvvepyadhéchakrice ॥ yasmái EE 

L. 13. gajágamarahasyavide gajánámánandaníñ kalayale dhurna- P... 
muddhuráya | bliüpalamáulitilako madanah pradánamánádibhih kshiti- J 
patih spribayárn babhúva ॥ devá | | i 

L. 14. layáih prathayntá nijakirtimochchaih pushyadvija-vrajamude 
tumnlambabhüva | yenárjjitafi dravinamárta-janopakári jivánusambhrita- 
mudámudarambharinán tl satvasirthapa 

L. 15. ritránnkritakáynparigrahah | abhüdabhütapurvvoyan bodhi- 
saten iváparah q Áátmajnánnkritodayeun vigaladrágádidoshásraynprodga- 
chehhanmanasé vichiryn bahuso 

L. 16. Madhyasthatán sangate tenárádhitasatpathena yaminámá- 
nandamíülálayo mnirmmayyotsasrijj  viháravidhiná kirterivaikásrayah ü 
sadbodhavandyachari— 

L. 17. tasya  nayaikadhámma śchañdrávadátahridayah sumatih 
kaláván | asya priyeshu niratah subhagañ bhavishnuh sambandha bandhu- 
rudayi vidadhe prasastim ॥ 

5. Samvat 1176. 


wi नमो वौतरागाय ॥ मारान्ट नियम्य दिच्वधिपर्तोनायोज्य सत्बोदये दुक araw 
संवररिपोराजाक्षराष्पाहतः | Say यतते स्म यः करुणया चो 
qmd व्ञगद्धोधिं प्राप्य च बडतामभिगतः स त्वां परिचायतां ॥ संसारांभोधिताराय 
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` ताराभुत्तारलोचनां । वन्दे गोव्याणवाणोनां भारतोमधिदेवताम्‌ ॥ 


मांधाताप्यः शत्रुजिचछकतुत्थो वंसे भानो भेानुतेजोतिसायों । नित्यानन्दो ary भोक्ता 
निलोकी' राज्ञासाद्ययक्रवत्तो' बभूव ॥ sss TATA कदाचित्‌ सर- 

सिलचर रतज्तोराज्जिचित्रो कताकमः सम्यग्‌ दृटा सरोन्तमंद्कलसकुनिक्रालराव।भिरम्थं । कतुं 
कीन वितानं रुचरितस॒दितों wfgcru «end SRSA | 

सं स्वपरमिदमथो fed smeg ॥ तस्मित्रभवन्‌ धनिगे।ऽतिधन्याः चौ पृष्वेवा स्लव्यकृस्त 
gata: | cafa ngawa येशे।भिञ्ञागन्ति qa aw 

क्रियन्ते ॥ तेषामभूद्भिजने जस्तधावितेन्दुरिदुद्यिः प्रथितविल्‍्वशिवाशिधानः । यस्त 
खरा रिचरणास्त्रजवत्सत्तस्थ wait दिंज्ा।तिरुजन। थिंज्ञनोपभो- 

ग्या ॥ सौजन्यांवनिधे रदार चरितप्रत्यस्यमामे नसः साधूनासुद्येकधाम-जननोस्यान त्रि: 
सत्वभूः | तस्थासौज्जनको जनोंव हृद्यः Sq: सताम | 
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यचो wean गाधिपुराधिपस्थ सचिवो मोपाल्लनाखः सुधोः ॥ तेनोधकेरभिजनास्त्रनिधेः 
प्रला wei रिवाच्धतविभूषणका*तसूर्तिः | 'आअआनन्दकन्दज- 

ननौ जननौकुलानां जिज्जेति संम्टतकुत्तस्थितिनोपयेसे ॥ ताभ्यामभू॑ स्तनथाः षडेव 
qaja रेकतनु ये एकः । suri gg: पिप्पण्टनामधे- 

यो घोसानिवाश्निप्रभवः शिवाभ्यां ॥ तत्पंचमः पंचसरानुकारौ तयोस्तनूजो तनुको च्छि 
कन्दः | विद्यायबोधादनुकौच्चते या विद्याधरों नाम यथार्य- ⁄ 

नामा ॥ रसाधिकमभिद्यापि गिरोशचरणाञ्रितं । Weta सानसं यस्य जचाति सन L 
भारतो ॥ माथे सधनो Gur चिमरूचेरानन्दमेधाविता fu | x 

येवा स्ननिधे गेभौरिमगुण prex | थस्थेकेकगुणाधिरोचणगिरेः सौजन्यसांद्रोलसत्पी 
Wafer jaa गुणिनः सरव्येप्यध क्रिरे ॥ यस्मे 

गञ्चागमरकस्परविदे गजानामानन्दनो कल्यते धुरसडराय । भूपालमोस्तितिलको मदनः 
प्रदानमानादिशिः क्तितिपतिः स्पद्धयांबभूव g ar- 

ea: प्रथयता निञ्ञकोत्तिसुचेः पष्यद्धिञतरजसरेतुमन्तम्वभूव । येनाज्जितं द्रविणम।ात्तजनपो 
कारि व्योवानुसम्रतसुद्‌।सुद्रन्मरोणां ॥ सत्वसाथप- 

रिजाणकृतकायपरिग्रचः | waga बोधिसत्व इवापरः ॥ व्यात्मज्ञानङतोद्येन 
विगब्लद्रागा दिदोपाअयप्रोइच्छत्मनसा fau बसो 

मध्यस्थतां सौगते तेनाराधितसत्पथेन यमिनामानन्दसूस्तास्तसो निम्मय्योत्सच्टने विद्वार- 
fafuar कोर्केरिवेकाअयः ॥ सद्योधवंद्यचरि । aw नयेकधान्र्द्रावदातहृद्खः सुमतिः 
झस्तावान्‌ । we प्रियेषु निरतः सुभग fear: सम्वन्धवन्धरद्यो विदधे wefenq a 

४ संवत 1154 Il 








Oy ! SALUTATION TO HIM WHO HAS DONE WITH PASSIONS. 


May the revered and illnstrions Sákya Sinha who, having curbed 
the Máras! by the eight-fold Path? for controlling the passions; who, 
having directed the thoughts of the rulers of various quarters to the 
spread of righteousness; who, having ignored the imperial behests, 
difficult of avoidance, of Kama (lit. the enemy of Sanvarna*), in his pity 


! This seems to be * pluralis majesticus,’ or plural to cover the personification or 
phases of Mára: Kama, Krodha, ete, 

* Aahta niynmyn: ashta does not go with Marin bot with niyamya, for it 
alludes, this being a Buddhist inscription, to tho ‘eight-fold path’ (seo Oldenborg'a 
translation by Hoey, p. 128). 

a Safivara ripu: the enemy of Safivarn, i. e, Kama, the destroyer of the 
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strove to set free this world; and who, having attained enlightenmeut,* 
reached the Buddhahood, protect thee ! Bye 

I invoke the guiding Bhirati, the deity tutelary of the diction 
of the gods, whose eyes are superbly brilliant* as the stars, to put me 
o'er the ocean of transmigratory life. | 

Mándhátá, the conqueror of his foes, peer of Indra, in the dynasty of 
the Sun, more resplendent than tbat luminary, happy evermore, holding 
in virtnous enjoyment the three worlds, was a king of kings, a universal 
sovereign. 

While he was roving about once upon a time at his pleasure, having 
caréfully observed a lake with its waters painted with the tints of the 
pollen of the lotus, and joysome with the song of flocks of happy singing 
birds, he, who delighted in good deeds, with a view to extend his fame, 
by great exertions filled in earth, and then bnilt this town of his, 
Javrisha,? depending on the Karkkota for its safety.’ 

In it there were affluent and highly fortunate lights of families of 
the Vástavya, which has Sri as its prefix, a stock by whose radiant 
fame worlds are yet made lustrous. 


deity Safivara. The legend of the killing of this deity is narrated in the Bhágavat 
Purág. Cf. Saüvarári and Safiwvnrasüdana. 

* This might also be rendered: ‘having reached the Bodhi Tree." 

5 Bhérati is the goddess Sarasvati. The word rendered ' guiding’ is tard, ‘one 
who puts across,” and may be considered as a play on tárá, and mean * radiant." 


"There is a further play on the word as it is the name of a later Buddhist goddess. 


$6 Uttáralochana: ut + tára + lochana, excessively + brilliant (or star) + eye. 
This may bo also ‘eye toward stars,’ which would mean ' with eyes turned up to 
the stars” If tard bo taken as ‘pupil of the eye, the meaning would bo * with 
protruding pupils,’ but, as thiswould hardly be complimentary to a mortal, it would 
be less complimentary to n deity. A play on words may also be detected in the name 
lochann, applied to a Bnddhistio goddess, but it is too far-fetched to havo been con- 
templated by tbe author. 

v This may also be rend Ajávrisha. Can this bo Jais in Oudh P 

* Karkkota ix also spelt karkota. The duplication of tho k being a common 
occurrence in the case of letters over which ris written. The following text from 
the Viiva Kota explains the word: ' Karkoto vrikshnbhede cha vapre aile tathaiva 
cha,’ इ. e, karkota signifies a kind of tree, a rampart, and also a hill. The kind of 
tree is the vilva or bel tree, I believe. Forts were not unusunlly fenced in ancient 
days, and in fact upto a late date in some parts of India, with a thicket of 
bumboos, prickly pear or other thorny plant, to impede the ndvance of nn enemy. 
Karkkota ia also one of the principal Nagas mentioned in the Mahábhárata, in the 
25 section of the Adi Parvva. 

9 + Parryn’ denotes ‘beginning with,’ and this passage tlearly means the snb- 
clan of familios which goes by the name of Sri-vástavyn. This is most interesting 
because the word designates n class of Kayasthas, who sre now corruptly termed 
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As the moon from the ocean, so there was born in their family one 
radiant like the moon, who was known by the name of Vilva£iva.!? 
The wealth of him, who was devoted to the lotus-feet of the enemy of 
Smara (1. e, Siva), was a means of enjoyment to the twice-born, to the 
good, and to the needy. 

To him, the ocean of generous deeds, who was hurling back sin with 
lofty actions, was born a son, Janaka, a peerless shelter for the enconrage- 
ment of the virtuous, an ornament to his birth-place, a mine of goodness, 
with a tender heart, a pioneer of the pious, (who became) the wise nud 
trusted minister of Gopála,!! the ruler of Gadhipara.' 

With him who duly maintained the dignity of his house, was 
mated a maiden of noble lineage, called Jijjá, who was a source of joy 
to her kinsfolk on the mother's side, and who having her fair form decked 
with well-fitting!* jewellery resembled the ocean-born Lakshmi, whose 
fair form is an ornament to the unfailing one (Vishnu). 

From these two there were born exactly six sons. The eldest, 
called Pippata, the wise, though he was but one, wis like the six-faced 
and one-bodied fire-born son of Siva and his consort.!* 


'Sribástam, and among some of them there is n tradition which connects their 
origin with tho city of Srávasti, whore this inscription waa found. 

Th*s method of expressing names is not un-common. Cf. Syámánta námnpatiná 
ghanapnrvnkepa, which yields the nnmo Ghannfyimn. 

10 The association of the word vilva with Siva in this name is a pretty conceit, 
The lenves of the vilva (or bel, ns it is now called) are sacred to Siva and presented 
as an offering to him: and the further context shows that he, who bore the name, 
was n follower of Siva. 

" Some years ago I found at Asai on the Jumna in Etawah district, some 
inscribed stones, chiefly Jain images, which mentioned Pála rolers, said to have 
reigned at Kannnj One ran: 'Samvat 1227, Phálgun Sadi 9, Somdímn, rá,ut Sri 
Eudrapála.' 

" Gáadhipura is Kanyaknbja, the modern Kannauj. Some say it is the modern 
Gházipur. | 

" The word hore used ia achyuta, which literally means “not falling,’ and the 
pamë word is used of Vishna at the end of this paragraph. In the latter caso it 
is à name often used of Vishnu. In the former case it hns been imported for the 
sake of the pun. 

‘+ The eldest of the six sons is compared to Kirttikoyn (non of Siva nnd his 
consort Parvati, n. b., Sivábhyám, dani), who is anid to have been six-faced and ono- 
bodied. “ He was born of Siva without the intervention of hia wife, his gonerativo 
"energy being cast into the fire and then received by the Gangos, whence ho is 
‘sometimes described na son of Agni and Gangá ; when born he wna fostered by six 
u Krittikás or Pleindes, who offering their six breasts, the child became six headod"’ 
(vid. Monier Williams; Sanc. Dict. w. v. Kárttikeya), This legend explains the 
names Shadánaun and Shánmátura (Colebrooke's Amarnkosha, p. 7, ed 1825), 
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The fifth!» of these six sons of theirs who resembles “the fi 


arrowed" (Kama), and who ia the cause of no small fame, who is cele- 
brated for his learning nnd intellectual power, is named Vidyádbara 
(wisdom-possessor), nn apposite name, 3 

His mind, of mighty grasp and perfect taste, devoted to the feet of 
Giriia, Bhárati forsaketh not, even as the swan forsaketh not the broad 
Mánas lake, reposing with its vast store of water at the feet of the Lord 
of Mountains (Himálaya).!* 

Illusive are the sweetness of honey, the nectar of the cool-beamed 
moon with its mirth-producing property (lit. efficiency), the deep- 
ness of ocean's store, nnd the height of mountain-peaks. A truce to 
such! Each and every quality-endowed hath been dwarfed by the 
qualities of him [Vidsádhara] who is the hill for each meritorious qun- 
lity to ascend, and the one fountain of the full-bodied, sparkling nectar 
of a goodly life. 

Him, versed in the mysteries of elephant lore, and dauntless driver 
of the pleasant yoke of elephants, the monarch Madana, the forehead- 
gem of kings, by gifts, honours, and the like sought to win. 

The wealth amassed by him (Vidyádhara), who raised his fame on 
high by building shrines for the gods, a wealth that relieved the poor 
and filled the bellies of those gratified by the nourishment of life, was 
more than enough for the crowd of twice-born whom he maintained. 

He, who had assumed a human form for the deliveranca of the 
whole range of sentient beings, was, so to speak, a second Bodhisatva, 
such as never before had been. 

By him, who, illuminated by the light of the knowledge of Atman, 
reflecting often in his mind, which had risen free from the áśryas of 


- 
e. 


5 Hero a play on words comes in, the fifth son being compared to the five- 
narrowed god, Káma. 

1€ ‘This iloka is remarkable for its conceita which lie in the double significance 
of the words: rasa, nbhivyÁpi, हाईत, and manasa, in comparing Bhárati's love for 
VidhyÁdhara's mind with the swan's love of the Mánasa lake. There is also one 
additional point given by the mention of the swan, us it is Sarasvati's (i, e. Bhárati'a) 
váhana. The #loka is of immense importance as it gives tho date of the inscrip- 
tion. 

Rasa isa symbol for six, giri for seven (cf. naga) and isa for eleven. Hasádhikam 
girifachnranásritam (sc. Samvatsaram) ; * tho Samvat year resting on the base giri- 
‘fin with ras added.’ This gives 117 with 6 added afterwards, i. e., 1176. Tho 
order of the symbolic words used here fulfils the conditions of the rule ankánám 
vámnto gatih, i.e, * numerical symbols are counted backwards. The first symbol 
rasa (nix) is read last, ifn (olevon) first, and giri (seven) between them. 

" The áiryas nre organs of senso as the entrance of evil according to Buddhista 
and the ovils are the various passions aroused by the perceptions of sense. 











W. Hocy—Set Mahet [ Extra-No. 
the evils of emotion and the other passions which were evanescent, on 
the madhyasthata of Sangata, had entered the True Path, was built 
and given to ascetics in the form usual in the case of monasteries,” a 
delight-giving dwelling to be, as it were, the one monument of his fame. 

One who cherishes whatever is dear to (Vidyádhnra) that matchless 
mine of polity, whose acts are highly esteemed by the followers of True 
Knowledge, a kinsman of his named Udayi, moon-like in the pureness of 
his heart, well meaning and skilful, being highly favored, bas composed 
this panegyric. 

9 V Samvat 1176. 


33 Madhynathatá. This wonld at first sight possibly seem to refer to one of 
tho five Buddhist schools, but on closer examination this seems untenable. What is 
meant is the equilibrium of Sangata (i. e, of a follower of Buddha), the state of tho 
Nirvana in this life. 

5७ A monnstory is dedicated to the Safighn or community of Buddhists at large, 
and not to any one ascetic, Buddha left a formula for this conveyance. 

४० The 5 before Samvat is in accordance with the usage of astrological almanaca 
to this day. It denotes the Pancháng, or‘ five members” of each day, which aro 
noted in the Moka: tithivárancha nakshatram yogam karapamevach eti panchángam. 
Five columns are ruled in these almanacs and one devoted to each ang for each day. 
A suggestion has been made, which is not probably correct, that 5 stands for 
the five syllables of Vikramaditya, 
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f : Die ‘9 71 
+ «Discovery of Buddhist Remains at Mount Uren in Mungir (Monghyr) - 
E. district, and Identification of the site with a celebrated Hermitage of 
s Buddha, — By L. A. WADDELL, M. B. 
( With four Plates). 4 
p Seldom is it possible to identify an ancient site so perfectly as 


tbat now reported ; for it seldom happens that the historical description 
`+ is so very detailed, the geographical position so well defined, and the 


à ‘remains themselves so little disturbed as in the present case. And in 
addition to the discovery of the hermitage where Buddha spent the 
| rainy season (the so-called ‘ Buddhist Lent’) of the sixteenth year of his 


ministry, itis interesting and important to find that a famous incident 

in the legendary life of Buddha, which occurred here and which has 

BL hitherto been considered a solar myth, is in fact an almost unembellished 

record of a local event. Evidence is also offered of the forcible expul- 

| sion hence of Buddhism by the Muhammadan invaders, in opposition to 

_ © “the opinion expressed by many writers that Buddhism died out of India 

“ty “through ita own inherent decay. 

* Discovery of site.—The antiquities at the village of Uren have quite 
escaped the notice of archeologists. On passing throngh the village 
some months ago, I observed numerons fragments of Buddhist statues 
scattered everywhere around, and was so led to explore the locality 

during the limited time at my disposal, with the result of discovering 
that the bill adjoining the village is one on which Buddha rested a season, 
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2 L. A. Waddell—Discovery of Buddhist Remains [ No. 1, 


during the rains, and a celebrated place of pilgrimage in olden times, 
very fully described by the Buddhist pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang* in the 
seventh century A. D. 

Remains being destroyed by quarriers —It isa pity that the site has 
remained so long undiscovered, for the unfortunate proximity of the 
hill to the railway, and the excellent quality of the rock (granite) have 
induced the railway authorities to use the hill as a quarry for ‘ rond- 
metal’; and only about six years ago two of the most interesting of the 
rock-sculptures were in this way demolished and the fragments further 
broken up and carried off as ballast; and the blasting operations have 
now extended to within a few feet of the more important rock-sculptures 
and markings still remaining. Many of the inscribed statues also have 
been carried off from time to time by the overseers or contractors super- 
vising the quarrying operations—one of these in particular,a Mr. 5 
is reported to have carried off, about thirty-six years ago, a full cart-load 
of the best preserved statuettes, the ultimate destination of which cannot 
now be traced. Sufficient evidence, however, still exists to place the 
identification of the site beyond all dispute, and I am glad to have been 
the means of rescuing these ancient remains, more especially the rock- 
markings, from imminent destruction. 

Hiuen Tsiang's description of the site-—The I-lan-na-po-fa-to (Hira- 
nya-parvata) country of Hiuen Tsiang is held by the recognized autho- 
rities Julien,t Fergusson§ and Sir A. Cunningham|| to have coincided ap- 
proximately with the hilly portion (i. e., the eastern half) of the modern 
district of Mungir (Monghyr) in the province of Bihár, with its capital 
at the site of the present town of Monghyr. In describing this country, 
Hiuen Talang writes ;— 4 

"On the western frontier of the country (I-lan-na-po-fa-to), to the 





® Si-yu-ki, Buddhist Records of the Western World, translated from tho 
Chinese of Hinen Tsiang by S. Bear, Vol. II, pp. 190-91, London, 1884. 

+ Since writing the above I have again visited tho site and find that further quar- 
rying operations have been extensively carried on since tho submission of this report 
to the Society. The western cliff, bearing numerous chaitya figures, has been in great 
part removed by blasting, only the fractured bases of a few of the chaityas atill 
remaining. Also at the south-onst margin of the hill, where the rock was highly 
polished and contained ancient markings, most of this surface has been removed 
by blasting. And a blast had been put in within two yards of Buddha's footprint, but 
had miscarried in explosion. All this destruction has occurred subsequent to my 
report to the Society. 

Í Memoires sur lea Contréen Occidentules, traduits da Chinois, Paris, 1863. 

§ Jour, Roy. As. Soc., Vol. VI, p. 230, 

|| Ancient Geography of India, p. 476; nnd Arch. Survey of India Reports, Vol. 
KY, p. 16. * Brat, loc. cif, Vol, 11, p. 190, 








1892.] at Mount Uren in Mungir (Monghyr) district, &c. 3 


“south of the river Ganges, we come to a small solitary mountain with 
"a double peak rising high (Beal here notes ‘The passage might be 
translated “there is a small solitary hill with successive crags heaped 
up.") “Formerly Buddha in this place rested during the three months 
“of rain, and subdued the Yaksha Vakula (Yo-c'ha Po-khu-lo). Below 
“a corner of the south-east of the mountain is a great stone. On this 
“are marks caused by Buddha sitting thereon. The marks are about 
“an inch deep, five feet two inches long, and two feet one inch wide. 
" Above them is built a stúpa. Again to the south is the impression 
' on a stone where Buddha set down his kiun-chi-kia (Aundika or water- 
“ vessel), In depth the lines are about an inch, and are like a flower 
“with eight buds (or petals). Not far to the south-east of this spot 
“are the foot-traces of the Yaksha Vakula. They are about one foot 
“five or six inches long, seven or eight inches wide, and in depth less 
“than two inches. Behind these traces of the Yaksha is a stone figure 
' of Buddha in sitting posture, about six or seven feet high. Next, to 
“the west, not far off, is a place where Buddha walked for exercise. 
* Above this mountain top is the old residence of the Yaksha. Next, 
“to the north is a foot-trace of Buddha, a foot and eight inches long 
“and perhaps six inches wide and half an inch deep. Above it is a stupa 
“erected. Formerly when Buddha subdued the Yaksha, he commanded 
“him not to kill men nor ent their flesh. Having respectfally re- 
“ceived the law of Buddha, he was born in heaven. To the west of this 
tare six or seven hot springs. The water is exceedingly hot." 

General Cunningham's identification with Mahádeva hill.—So very 
detailed a description of this site ought to render its identification com. 
paratively easy and certain; aud it seems remarkable that guided by 
such a minute description the identification should have been so long 
delayed. It may be that this is partly owing to Sir A. Cunningham 
having already in his official report® identified the Mahadeva peak in the 
Kharakpur hills with the site just described by Hiuen Tsiang. But it 
had so happened that about two months previous to my visiting Uren, 
I had occasion to be in the neighbourhood of the Mahadeva bill referred 
to by General Cunningham, and I took advantage of the opportunity 
to visit the hill, book in hand—with the pilgrim's account and General 
Cunningham's remarks side by side for reference on the xad: And I 
confess to being thoroughly disappointed. In. this case certainly the 
remarks applied by Fergusson to another identification of General Cun- 
ningham's are again fully applicable, vis., that after arbitrarily altering 
the direction given by his author, he fails in every instance to “ bring 


" Archeological Survey of India Reporte, Vol, xY, p. 19, Calcutta, 13832, 
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“the natural features of the country into accord with the descriptions 
' of the pilgrim.” 

Mahádeva hill certainly not the site-—That the Mahádeva hill is 
certainly not the site referred to by the pilgrim is evident from the 
following facts :— 

Ist. Itis not "on the western frontier," but rather on the eastern 

frontier of I-lan-nna-po-fa-to. 

2nd. Itis not “a small solitary hill," but is within and among the 
hills and not a detached hill; it is only a lower 
shoulder of a higher hill of the range behind. 

3rd. It hasnot “a double peak rising high "—the 2nd peak really 
belongs to another hill of the range. 

4th. It has no “‘ successive crags heaped up "—on the contrary its 

| sides nre trim and sub-conical. 

5th. It has not “to the west not far off" any place suitable fora 
promenade. 

6th. It has none of the very numerous rock-markings described by 
Hiuen Tsiang (so far as is known, and special inquiry 
and search for these were made). 

th. It has no remains of the several stupas erected on the site. 

Sth, The hot springs nre not “to the west " of the hill, but actually 
upon the hill itself and on its eastern and N. E. 
slope. 

9th. Lastly it has no Buddhist remains, nor remains of any kind 
(except a small brick shrine about 4 feet square 
housing a linga [Mahadeva], nor is there any history 
or likelihood of there ever having been remains 
hereabouts ; and the situation is so remote from rail 
and road ways and villages, that had any buildings or 
remains ever existed here, it is scartely possible that 
every trace of them could have been swept away.* 

Mt. Uren fully satisfies description in every detail.—Finding thus thmt 
the Mabádeva peak was certainly not the place referred to by the pil- 
grim, I was, at the time I stumbled on the Uren ruins, on tho outlook 
for a site which would be more in harmony with the pilgrim's account ; 
and that Mt. Uren fully satisfies the pilgrim’s description, even to tho 
minntest detail, will be abundantly evident from the following parti- 
culars :— 

Situation of Mount Uren.—Mount Uren is situated in the Mungir dis- 


® The Pánch Kumdr fignre referred to by Genl. CUNNINGHAM was found about 
fire miles from here and is only a five-faced “linga” (phallus). 
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trict and on the Western frontier of the I-lan-na-po-fo-to (Hiranya-parva- 
ta) country, formerly included in the ancient kingdom of Magadha, 
and within the Buddhist Holy Land. It is about twenty miles distant 
from the town of Mungir in a S. W, direction, and about seven miles 
south of the present course of the Ganges, but in the rains the Ganges 
flood reaches almost up to Uren. In the Survey map the name is spelt 
" Oorein," but the local pronunciation and spelling of the name is 
Uren. | 

Local traditions.—Tradition is singularly meagre both in regard to 
the hill itself, and the ruins and remains atits base. The only story 
which is current amongst the villagers is, that the hill was formerly the 
abode of a demon or deified giant called Lorik, famous in the nursery 
tales of Bihar. And to this Lorik were ascribed the known markings on 
the hill, viz., the lofd-mark, the two footprints, and that portion of the 
hill called *the house.’ The existence of Buddha's footprint and the 
numerous inscriptions on the summit of the hill, and a footprint and 
iuscriptions at the S. E. base were, however, unknown to the villagers, 
until I pointed them out. 

Conformation of Hill identical with Hiuen Tsiang's description. — 
Of the hill itself no more concise description could be given than that 
contained in Beal's translation,” visz, “a small solitary hill with succes- 
sive crags heaped up." The hill is also “a small solitary mountaint 
with a double peak rising high." In appearance, therefore, the hill 
literally satisfies both the original and alternative descriptions. The hill 
is bare and devoid of vegetation, except in a few chinks in the rock 
where a scanty soil and debris have accumolated. Its black naked 
rocks, rising in a rugged series of crags abruptly from the plain, give 
it a most weird appearance. The rock consists of granite of a pale 
bluish colour on fracture, and its surface, where unpolished, becomes 
covered over with* a black lichen. The hill is isolated and solitary, 
being distant about two miles from the mass of the Mungir hills, here 
consisting of what Buchanan calls * silicions hornstone ’f, and separated 
from these by a stretch of plain, now under rice cultivation. The height 
of the hill seems to be about 250 feet above the surrounding plain. "The 
shape of the hill is seen in the accompanying sketch-map (see Plate I), 
which also indicates the position of the remains and rock-markings. 
The southern peak is the higher and forms the true summit of the hill. 


* Loc. cit. 

+ One of the translations gives ‘mountain’ instead of hill, but BEALE showa 
that the word also means ' hii!,' and there are no mountains in this part of India. 

£ Eastern India, IT, 166, It is commonly known na quartzite. 
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The numerous remains noted by Hiuen Terang identified soriatim.— 
In identifying seriatim the remains noted by Hiuen Tsiang, it is con- 
venient to describe these in a slightly different order to that given 
by the pilgrim, as at least two of the rock “ traces” have lately been 
removed, respectively five and six years ago, 

The residence of the Yaksha.—Ist, ** Above this mountain top ts the old 
residence of the Yaksha (Vakula)." "This to the present day is one of the 
sights of the hill. The villagers call it Lorik ká ghar or ‘the house of 
Lorik the giant’ (i. e, Yaksha). It is a somewhat flat area on the top of 
the hill, below the S. E. side of the summit, and is surrounded on three 
sides by vaguely columnar rock, slightly suggestive of rude walls. 

The local survival of the name of the Yaksha, viz., Bakula.—In regard 
to the name of the Yaksha, viz, Vakula,* which in modern Hindi 
becomes Bakula, it is remarkable to find the local survival of this name 
and the awe in which it is still held. Immediately behind Uren is the 
mouth of a pass which leads into the wild Singhol hills; and the pass 
and the hills beyond were the retreat of banditti till long after the 
Muhammadan invasion. The older banditti are popularly alleged by 
the villagers to have been cannibals, and their raids are still spoken of 
by the lowlanders here with dread. These highland aborigines were 
formerly called rakshas or ‘demons’ by the plains-people; and the 
oldest settlement of these raksha or yaksha tribes is about five miles 
beyond the mouth of the pass, and is called Bakura—which is identical 
with the name of the ‘ yaksha' given by Hiuen Tsiang—4 and r being 
interchangeable, and indeed such interchange is the rule hereabonts ; 
thus the common word gwdl, n cowherd, is ordinarily pronounced giwar. 
And in Chinese transliteration 7 is expressed by l. It is a common 
practice to name villages after their founders: thus Bakura village = 
‘the village of Bakura’ And so great was the dread inspired by 
this Bakura tbat he is even now worshipped by Phe semi-aborigines 
of the plains (the Dosádhs and Gwálas) at a shrine in the village 
of Jalálábádt, about eight miles east from Uren, under the name of 
४ Ban- Bakura Náth or the ‘Savage Lord Bakura. His image is in basalt 
and represents a squat muscular man in & semi-sitting posture. He bas 
a large sensual head, thick lips and curly hair which latter is fastened 
in a coil with a scimitar-shaped dagger, as with the aborigines in 


* A Hindi legend of a man-eating demon, bearing the somewhat similar namo 
of Vaka, is told in the Mahábhárata (Whoeler'a Transl., p. 110), the demon being alain 
by Bhima. But the great Asuras Rájá, named Fake, lived near the city Ekachnkra , 
which is believed to be within the modern district of Sháhábád, about two hundred 
miles to the north of Uren. This may be a Hindú version of the Buddhist story. 

t And six miles north-east from Kharagpur, 
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the Barhut Sculptures. And it is interesting in regard to Hiuen 
Tsiang's note that the Yaksha was converted to Buddhism, to find that 
these tribes had acquired profound respect for the remains at Uren; for 
they had carried off from the ruins to the pass several inscribed Buddhist 
stones and images, some of which are reverently disposed under trees 
at the foot of the pass and others on the summit of the pass, where they 
are rudely worshipped by daubing with vermillion. And most of these 
fragments show fractures so sharp as to lead to the belief that they had 
been carried off and deposited where they now are very shortly after 
the destruction of the Buddhist establishment at Uren. 

Foot-trace of Buddha,—2nd. “ Next to the north is a foot-trace of 
“ Buddha, a foot and eight inches long, and perhaps six inches wide and 
half an inch deep." This foot-trace of Buddha is to be found to the 
north of ' Lorik ki ghar’ and abont five yards from the summit of the 
bill; see No. 5 on the plan (Plate I). Itis of the right foot, and ita 
dimensions are 23 inches long by 10} inches broad and about š to? inch 
in depth. It is directed to the N.N E. 

The footprint is partly natural and partly artificial, the onter border 
of the print, for the greater part of its extent, is outlined by a linear flaw 
in the granite rock, into which has poured a quartzoze material, part of 
which had been picked ont to give greater distinctness to the outline. 
The inner border of the footprint is also a natural line, and the depres- 
sion of the heel and sole seem also natural; but the rock, forming the 
ball of the great toe and the marks of the toe-tips, has all been arti- 
ficially chipped, the operation having been assisted by the rock in 
this situation slightly tending to scale, or peel off in one or two layers. 
No chiselling seems to have been resorted to, nor was it needed. In the 
depression from the root of the toes tothe heel, the rock is highly polish- 
ed and contains traces of numerous inscriptions, all, except the one regis- 
tered in two lines on the ball of the toes, so indistinct as to give no legi- 
ble impression—and even this one, I fear will prove unreadable. 

The stúpa above footprint,—drd, “ Above it (the foot-trace of Buddha) 
is a stiipa erected.” Five yards above the foot-trace, and in line with 
the direction in which it points, is a mound of bricks, the most prominent 
feature on the hill top, and suggestive of the remains of a small stüpa. 
The bricks are small, flattened and well-baked, and many of them are 
wedge-shaped. The narrowness of the rocky base, viz, about 12 feet 
by 12 feet, would not admit of a very large stapa being built here, In 
the village below are collected numerous bevelled and sculptured basalt 
blocks which formed the facings of small stüpas. At the N. E. base 
of the brick mound is seen onteropping & part of the base of a thickly 
plastered wall, but its direction is nearly straight, and as it is dis- 
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posed somewhat radiatingly to the centre of the brick mound, it may 
be the remains of a wall bounding a path leading up to the stápn; 
but as I had no leisure to explore the mound properly, I left it undis- 
turbed. The villagers report that at the last quarrying operations, 
about four years ago, the overseer carried off a black stone which was 
on the top of this brick-mound, and there is a square arrangement of 
the superficial bricks around the centre of the mound suggestive of tho 
existence of a small square shrine here, The position being on the very 
top of the hill, it is quite possible that there may have been here n reln- 
tively modern shrine to a Brahmanic god, erected on the ruins of the 
stüpa and built with the bricks of the latter. Some of the villagers say 
that the officer of the *fort' had his house here, but this is mani- 
festly absurd, ns there is no room for a dwelling house in such a 
circumscribed spot. This brick mound, therefore, demands careful 
exploration, although it is extremely improbable that any relics will be 
found here, as the depth of bricks now remaining is only about 3 feet 
or 80. 

Buddha's lotá-print,.—Ath. “ Again to the south is the impression on a 
“stone on which Buddha set down his kiun-chi-kia (kundika or water- 
" vessel). In depth the lines are about an inch and are like a flower with 
"eight buds (or petale). This mark, which is locally known as Lorik's 
' lofd- mark '—lotá being the modern term for the ancient Aundikd,—is 
still an absolutely fixed point, although the mark itself no longer exists, 
the portion of rock on which it was graven having been blasted about five 
years ago. Several of the villagers whom I separately interrogated led 
me always to the very same spot. Fortunately, however, in this case 
we are not dependent on the mere testimony of the villagers. On 
several parts of the hill are sculptured on the rock the figures of stipas 
or chaityas of most elaborate patterns, And I observed that these groups 
of stipa-figures have their apices pointing towards one or other of the 
footprints and other sacred markings. [n this case, the group of stüpa- 
figures which are situated immediately below, and with their apices 
directed towards the reported site of the lofd-mark are supplemented by 
figures of the lofé or water-vessel very specially and prominently disg- 
played; see Plate II. 

The lofá is here figured in no less than three and probably four 
different phases, riz. :— 

(a) The small single circle to the left of the stúpa (No. 1, PL II), 
which is reported to be the exact facsimile reproduction of the actual 
circumference of the body of the original lofd-mark—now destroyed as 
above noted; its diameter measures 7} inches. 

(b) The elongated pear-shaped figure (No. 2, Pl. 11), immediately 
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opposite the circle, on the right of the stúpa, is the same lotá seen in 
profile, with four leafy projections at rim and with rope attached. To 
prevent all mistake as to the object here represented, the Buddhist 
artist (probably a monk) has added the indication of the four fingers 
in the act of grasping the rope, from which the lofd is suspended. 

(c) Below the circle, representing the circumference of the loté, 
is the profile of an ascetic's pitcher (No. 3), such as are still used by Hindü 
mendicants under the name of kamandalu. In this case also are repre- 
sented four fingers in the act of grasping the rope-handle of the lofi. 

(d) The looped figure (No. 4) by the side of the lotá profile on the 
right is evidently the coiled drawing rope of the lofá. When straightened 
out, it measures 3 feet 44 inches. 

Tho remaining figures, except the large concentric circles (which 
may possibly represent cymbals, being much too large for a begging 
bowl) are merely accessories of worship, viz, a pile of granular 
material (evidently intended for rice and sweetmeats) on a raised tray, 
and the sankha or conch shell-trumpet (fig. 6) blown at the hours of 
worship also on a stand. These are evidently representative of the 
offerings and worship which were daily being made at the lofdé-print 
of Buddha, at the time when the drawing was executed. The inscrip- 
tion, contained in the base of this chaitya, seems to be merely the 
Buddhist creed, and is written in characters of the 8th or 9th century 
A. D. 

Regarding the original lofd-print, the villagers eonenr in report- 
ing that its depth was a little over the length of the terminal phalanx 
(1st joint) of the index-finger, thus concurring with the pilgrim's 
description of “abont an inch deep." The small circle, above noted as 
measuring 7} inches across, is said to have been equal to the circum- 
ference of the shoulder of the lofd-print; but the rim of the print waa 
of about one inch greater width all round than the base, and the whole 
depression was ornamented ‘like a flower’ (N. B.—this was a sponta- 
neous expression of one of the villagers, thus agreeing with the pilgrim's 
account.) It is not recollected by the villagers how many petals were 
represented: but in the lofd-profile (fig. 2), represented to the right of 
the stüpa-figure, are four petaloid appendages to the rim, two of which 
are distinctly subdivided (see also larger tracing No. 2a. at the foot of 
Plate II) thus affording evidence of the subdivision of the flower into 
eight petals as described by Hiuen Tsiang. 

Further, the villagers report that all around the lofá-print, the 
rock was highly polished and covered with numerous inscriptions in 
unknown characters. That the rock hereabouts was highly polished, I 
find to be the case as the rock containing the /ofd-print was on a ter- 
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race, about 2} feet above the plane of its stüpa-figures below, and a por- 
tion of this old surface, about four feet above the site of lofd-print, 
has escaped dislodgement by the blasting and shows townrds its lower 
border a commencing aren of high polish. Finally the lofdi-print was 
situated on the southern portion of the hill (see Plate I) as stated by 
the pilgrim. 

Foot-prints of the Yaksha.— Sth. “Not far to the south-east of this 
“spot are the foot-traces of the Yaksha Vakula. They are about 1 
" foot 5 or 6 inches long, 7 or B inches wide and in depth less than 2 
* inches." In the exact direction and position here indicated, viz., 
south-east from tho lofá-mark and at a distance of about 100 yards, were 
the two “footprints of Lorik" (see No. 4 on Plate I.) These marks, 
which were well-known to the villagers were blown up only four years 
ago. The two footprints were each about 18" long by 7 or 8 inches 
wide (described by villagers respectively as one hdth (cubit) and two 
palm-breadths) and about 2 inches in depth. The divisions of tho 
toes were clearly incised, and the surrounding stone was highly 
polished. One footprint was in front of the other, and they tended 
S. E. in the direction of Lorik-ká ghar, the abode of the yakshn, 
I would here refer to the unfortunately erratic manner in which these 
blasting operations are being conducted. At this particular part of the 
hill the only portion of the rock blasted was that which contained these 
two footprints and about 15 feet on either side of them—as if this over- 
seer (a European) had purposely demolished these ancient marks. I 
believe the fact really is, that these markings were made on the most 
compact and undecomposed rock—the so-called jitd pathar ‘the living 
stone' of the quarriers, and its highly polished surface attracted their 
unkind attention. 

Colossal statue of Buddha.—6th, '* Behind these traces of the Yaksha 
“is a stone figure of Buddha in sitting posture about six or seven feet 
"high." No superficial trace of this image now exists, unless a small 
splinter of basalt, which I found a few yards lower down and which had 
formed part of some image, can be considered as such. At this site, 
however, is a hollow, between two shoulders of rock, which has become 
filled up with the debris of ages, so it is possible that excavation here 
might reveal traces of this statue. 

Buddha's promenade.—7th. ' Next to the west (of Yaksha's foot- 
" prints), not far off is a place where Buddha walked for oxercise.’’ 

In the situation here indicated is a narrow level tract between two long 
massive shoulders of rock, see Plate No. III. Before the great accumu- 
lation of debris had taken place, the rock on either side must have 
stood up like walls and bounded a rocky lane—a most suitable pro- 
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menade for the great ascetic, affording an outlook only to the distant 
hills and overhead the sky. 

Marks where Buddha sat down.—8th. ** Below a corner of the sonth- 
east side of the mountains isa great stone. On this are marks caused 
by Buddha sitting thereon. The marks are about an inch deep, 5 
feet 2 inches long and 2 feet 1 inch wide. Above them is builta 
stúpa.” Julien, however, notes* the existence of a cave here in which 
Buddha dwelt. He says “Au bas d'une caverne située au Sud-est ; "' 
yet, Beale makes no remark when giving a different translation, viz, 
‘corner.’ It will be seen presently that Julien's translation seems the 
correct one. I have left the identification of this site to the last, because 
the whole of the old surface of the S. E. corner of the hill has been 
removed by blasting, and the markings on the rock here must have been 
demolished by the quarriers. Evidence, however, is still extant of the 
former existence of a Buddhist sacred spot within the quarried area 
near the point marked No. 7 on Plate I, “on the south-east side of 
the hill.” On the vertical face of the rock, about twenty and thirty 
yards to the south and S. W. of that spot, are carved two stüpas pointing 
to that spot, and the old surface of the rock on the verge of the quarry and 
about seven or eight yards above that spot shows the commencement of 
an area of high polish such as is only found atthe sacred spots; and here 
are numerous traces of short inscriptions but mostly illegible. Evidence 
also is found of the existence of a cave here. On this edge of the 
quarry, in comparatively modern Devanágari characters, is ent the 
inscription Jájü ghaur, i.e, *Jájá's cave or house.f This Jájü was 
evidently a modern occupant of the cave in which Buddha formerly 
dwelt, which was close to the large pipal tree (Ficus religiosa), see 
No. 7 on Plate I, and which was removed by the railway quarriers. 
But the villagers possess no tradition of any ascetic or local worthy of 
the name of Jájá, nor indeed were they aware of the existence of this 
inseription, till I pointed it out. He must have lived several genera- 
tions ago, "The greater portion of this side of the hill was blasted about 
thirty years ago, but farther blasting was done three years ago and 
also this yéar, and as the ballast coolies gather up fragments of bricks as 
well as stones, the remains of the stúpa here must have been removed. 
In a hollow in the rock immediately to the west of this are the numer- 
ous remains of broken bricks presumably those of the stúpa. 

The Hot Springs in relation to Uren.— The above are the remains 


७ Öp. cit, ITI, p. 70. 


+ Ghaur is the Mithila vernaoular for ghar, dwelling, and this portion of 
Monghyr district is included within the Mithila range of dialect, Gmiknusos's 


Bihar Peasant Life, p. 331. 
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noted by Hiuen Tsiang as existing on the hill, But immediately follow- 
ing the pilgrim’s description of the hill is the paragraph: “ To the west 
of this are six or seven hot springs. The water is exceedingly hot. 
To the south the country (I-lan-no) is bounded by great mountain 
forests in which are many wild elephants of great size. Leaving this 
kingdom, &c.”’ 

General Cunningham considers this note regarding the hot springs 
as being related to the description of Buddha's hermitage on the hill. 
But that it is so related, is open to doubt in view of the fact that (a) 
Hiuen Tsiang, as Beale remarks,* was evidently writing from the capital 
of I-lan-no-po-fo-to, not having himself visited this hill, and (4) the pre- 
ceding paragraph seemingly disposes of this hill with the words, “ For- 
" merly when Buddha subdued the Yaksha, he commanded him not to 
“kill men nor eat their flesh. Having respectfully received the law of 
७ Buddha, he was born in heaven,” and the succeeding paragraph would 
seem to refer to the country of I-lan-no and not to this hill, 

This paragraph therefore, regarding the direction of the hot springs, 
may equally well be taken as indicating their direction from the capital 
instead of from the hill. West from the capital of ‘ I-lan-no po-fo-to’, 
which, as before noted, Vivien de Saint Martin, Fergusson and Cunning- 
ham are agreed was situated at or near the present town of Maungir, 
are two groups of hot springs the water of which “is exceedingly hot,” 
viz., the hot springs of Janamkund, distant about 20 milest to the south 
west, and the hot springs of Bhimband, distant about 25 miles to the 
8. 8, W.and mentioned by General Cunningham. Dr. Buchanan visited 
these springs about the year 1810 and found the temperature of the 
waters to be in both cases 150° Fah.f. And a more modern observation 
records the temperature as being 145°F. and 146°1°F. respectively.§ 

But even were the reference to the hot springs taken as an essential 
part of the description of the hermitage hill, then hot springs are still 
to be found not far off from Uren, and in a direction not altogether ont 
of keeping with the pilgrim's description. The hot springs of Singhi 
Rikh are about three miles due south from Uren, and the hot springs of 
Janamkund are about twelve miles south-east from Uren; bnt, as a 
range of hills intervenes, the road leading from Uren to both of the 
above springs proceeds south-west for about four miles so as to get 
round the shoulder of this range of hills. So that on enquiring from 
certain villagers, at Uren, the way to the hot springs of Singhi Rikh 


* Op. cit, ii, foot-note, No. 11, p. 190. 


+ The pilgrim does not specify any distance for the springs. 
£ Eastern India, IH, p. 198. — 
६ L. A. WApDDELL, J. A. B, B. Vol, LIX, II, p. 226, 
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and Janamkund, I was directed to go south-west, and only subsequently 
ascertained that these springs really lay to the south and south-east 
respectively. 

To describe, therefore, these springs in general terms as lying to 
the west of Uren is perhaps allowable under the circumstances, as the 
pilgrim was noting down a mere hearsay report, and the determination 
of such niceties of direction for distant places, where tortuous passages 
among hills are concerned, is possible even in modern times only to those 
provided with a compass. At each of these two sites the hot water 
outflows at six or seven separate springs. 

Remains on hill additional to those noted by Hiuen Tsiang.—In ad- 
dition to the above described remains and markings noted by Hiuen 
Tsiang, I observed on the hill the following additional remains :— 

(a) Part of a rock-cut inscription. in large cuneiform headed 
characters on the summit of the hill about four feet to the east of 
Buddha's footprint, (see No. 4, Plate IV.) The rock here is much 
scaled, so that only a fragment of the inscription is apparent. The 
inscription seems to be in 5 or 6 lines. The fragment given in the plate 
is the only portion legible and seems to be a portion of the 3rd line. 
This inscription is bounded by four lines forming a square with a 
side of about 7 feet; the borders of which are in exact relation to 
Buddha's foot-print. 

(b) Short rock-cut inscription in later Gupta characters, on highest 
peak of rock, and about three feet above Buddha's footprint. See No.5, 
Plate IV ). í 

(c) Innumerable names in a great variety of archaic characters 
cover the surface of rock, at the summit for several square yards. 
These are written across one another in every direction, and are evi- 
dently in most part the names of pilgrims. On such an exposed situa- 
tion and worn away by the feet during so many centuries, the words are 
well nigh obliterated and will I fear prove quite illegible. The ordinary 
process of copying by ink-impression is much too rongh for such mark- 
ings and only indicates those written in the larger sized letters. On 
one part of the rock, at No. 9 on map, are characters of a distinctly 
Burmese type forming n closely written series of about ten lines. 

(d) A footprint with modern Hindi inscriptions and traces of 
words in older charactere is found on the south-east portion of the hill at 
the point marked No. 6 on Plate I. The footprint measures 24 inches 
in length, by 9 inches in breadth; its outline is rather indistinct, and 
compared with Buddha's footprint it has a relatively modern appearance— 
the presence, however, of same letters in the Kutila character show that 


it must be of considerable age, although probably subsequent to the 
time of Hiuen Tsiang. . 
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(e) Numerous chaitya figures sculptured on the rock on various 
parts of the hill. The site of these are indicated on Plate I, and they 
all have their apices pointing to one or other of the holy spots, On the 
base of the large chaitya figure of the lofd-mark, and also on a vertical 
oue nt the south-west corner of the hill, are inscriptions, but these seem 
merely to contain the Bnddhist creed. 

Hésumé of evidence identifying Mt. Uren with the hill described by 
Hiuen Tsiang.— Taking a brief résumé of the evidence for the identifica- 
tion of Mt. Uren, with the hill described by Hiuen Tsiang, we see that 
the identity is proved by :— 

Ist. The geographical position. 

2nd. The physical conformation of the hill. 

3rd. The actual presence and co-existence of all the very numerous 
and specialized remains and rock-markings noted by 
Hiuen Tsiang. 

4th, The very numerous votive Buddhift statues and chaityas and 
the thousands of names carved on rock, indicating a 
sacred place of Buddhist pilgrimage. 

Sth. The survival of the old tradition recorded by Hiuen Tsiang 
that the hill-top was the abode of a demon, and his 
abode and footprints and the lofd-mark still being point- 
ed out, and the survival of the name and worship of 
‘the Savage Lord Bakura, 


Tur REMAINS AT Base or THE Hirur. 


I now proceed to describe the superficial remains at the base of the 
hill. Running ont from the north base of Mt. Uren is a small flat and 
somewhat rocky spur on the northern extremity of which is situated 
the village of Uren. Occupying the north-eastern portion of this spur 
and adjoining the base of the hill, is a terraced area of broken bricks 
and fragments of Buddhist statues and hewn stones, locally known as 
५ Indardaun kd garh—the fort of Indardaun, sce No. 13 on Plate I. 
Indardaun (the Indradyumna of Buchanan), whose name still lingers in 
the memory of the people, was the reigning king of Magadha, at the 
time of the Muhammadan invasion in 1195 A. D., and he is believed by 
Buchanan to have been one of the Pála dynasty which was Buddhist, 
and on his flight from Bengal he is stated to have built the temple of 
J agarnáth, the original Buddhist character of which seems undoubted. 
The so-called ‘garh, or fort, evidently a monastery.—-Although it is 
not improbable that some of Indardaun's troops may have occupied this 


& Eastern India, गा, 23. Also Cunningham's Repts., III, p. 132. 
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post when being hard-pressed by the Muhammadan invaders,—the his- 
torical accounts, however, state that his troops fled without offering resis- 
tance—still the whole appearance of the place seems to justify the belief 
that the so-called ‘garh’ or fort at Uren was originally and essentially 
a Buddhist monastery. It is much too small in size for a fort, nor has it 
the outline ditch or earthworks of one or any cavity or depression 
within. Onthe other hand it teems with fragments of Buddhist statues 
and rough-hewn lintels and door-jambs, and seems to have been an 
almost solid mass of brick buildings. An old resident states that when 
the greater part of the ruins were being dug up for bricks on the con- 
struction of the adjoining railway embankment over thirty years ago, 
the appearance revealed was that of innumerable small rooms, and in 
one of these he saw on a shelf-like recess in the wall a folded-up cloth 
like a sash, which crumbled to dust on being touched. 

Historic reference to this monastery.—No mention is made by Hiuen 
Tsiang of a monastery at this place: this may be owing to his not hav- 
ing himself visited the locality. "That a monastery did exist at such a 
gacred place, hallowed by the residence of Buddha and containing so many 
visible “ traces ™ of hia presence, and itself a place of pilgrimage, may be 
considered certain. From another source we find what seems a reference 
to this monastery. The fullest accounts of Buddha's life, yet known, are 
preserved in the Soutbern Scriptures, and from these it would appear 
that this hill is the place where Buddha spent the Fassa (rains—July to 
September, the so-called Lent) of the sixteenth season of his ministry. 
Reference is only made to one occasion on which Buddha converted a 
solitary man-eating demon; and both the Sinhalese* and the Burmeset 
versions of the legend agree in placing the scene at the place spelt 
respectively A-low and A-la-wi, which bears a remarkably close resem- 
blance to the name of Uren—seeing that the old Sinhalese and Burmese 
translators being unable to pronounce the letter r, either elided it or 
substituted an J, thus habitually mangling Indian names. The general 
details of the attendant circumstances of that event also favour the view 
that this was the same incident which Hiuen Tsiang narrates. The 
Sinhalese version further states that the place was 30 yojanas (1. e., over 
400 miles according to Sinhalese ealeulationf) distant from the great 
Jetavana Vihára near Srévasti, which St. Martin§ indicated and Genl. 


७ Spence Hardy's Man. of Buddhism, 2nd ed., p. 269. 

t Bicannet’s Legend of Gautama, I, p. 245. 

£ According to Indinn oalonlation, the yojana is considered to be only about 
seven miles. It is generally believed, however, to have been greater than this in 
ancient times, 

8 Loc, cit., p. 355, 
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Cunningham® afterwards identified as a spot in the neighbourhood of 
Sáhet-Mahet in S. Ondh, and the direct distance hence to Uren is by 
the map about three hundred miles, but by road it would be much 
greater. Both versions note that the place was near the Ganges, and 
that the demon killed and ate human beings, and was converted 
by Buddha. The Sinhalese account states that the abode of the demon 
in the forest was high and conspicuons as this hill is; and the Burmese 
version further states that “ Buddha spent herein the sixteenth Season," 
and adds “on that spot where so glorious nnd unexpected a conversion 
“bad taken place a monastery was erected." 

As the hill of Uren itself offered no room for n monastery this 
would naturally be built on the spur at the base, now occupied by the 
mounds of brick ruins. 

Sketch of its extent and superficial remains.—In the accompanying 
map (Plate I) will be seen the position, extent and outline of the mass 
of brick debris, which seems to be the ruins of the monastery. I should 
mention that in surveying the site I took the measurements by pacing, and 
one step is taken as being equivalent to one yard. Before tho railway 
excavations commenced abont thirty years ago, the ruins are said to have 
formed high mounds of bricks outlining the position of the walls. But 
the railway operations removed all the superficial bricks and the greater 
portion of the foundation of the walls were also dug up. The old 
villagers report that the bricks thus exhumed from the foundations were 
of enormous size, viz., about 18 inches x 10" or 12" and of a thickness 
like ordinary modern bricks. Notwithstanding the hundreds of cart- 
loads of bricks thus dug up and removed, it ia said that a considerable 
portion of the foundation still remains intact underneath the present 
monnds of brick debris ; so that excavation may yet reveal the exact plan 
of the building. The surface of these terraced mounds is strewn with 
fragments of statues and other sculptured stones. At the point marked 
No. 14 on the map are fragmenta of what appears to be a life-sized 
standing statue of Buddha, and these seem to be more or less in situ. 
The numerous Buddhist images throughont the village are reported 
to have been all collected from this site and carried to where they now 
are for greater safety. At the point marked No, 15 on the map were 
exhumed two ornamented pillars. The points, marked No. 18 on the 
map, indicate unusually high mounds of broken bricks and rough-hewn 
granite blocks. There is no evidence that any large village ever existed 
here. 

Multitude of inscribed images and votive chaityas.—The multitude of 
inscribed Buddhist images and votive chaityas of high artistic merit is 

* Arch. S, Rept, I. 634. 
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only to be accounted for on the supposition that this was a famous place 
of pilgrimage in olden times. The stone employed is, with few excep- 
tions, a fine, almost homogeneous bluish basalt, which is worked into a 
high polish. No such rock exists in the neighbourhood. The curved 
appearance of several of the sculptured slabs shows that they formed 
portions of small stüpas, such as those which existed on the hill. 
These blocks were clamped together with iron bolts. 

The Inseriptions.—Nearly every image bears an inseription. This, in 
most instances, is merely tho Buddhist creed, commencing with * Om ye 
dharmma-hetu, &c.,' such as is usually engraved on votive images. But 
u few of the longer inscriptions may contain interesting information. 
For one of these seo No. 3, Plate IV. Four of these inscriptions nre 
in the curious cuneiform headed character, found in the upper rock-cut 
inscription, with wedge-like terminations to the up-strokes, suggeative 
of the old Assyrian style of letters. These appendages are also attached 
laterally to certain of the letters, This is possibly the same character 
as that contained in the two specimens, referred to by Mr. Bendall* 
as not having yet been deciphered by archrmologists, but he does not 
appear to have figured them. This form of character, although Sauskritic 
has little in common with the style of tho so-called *' nail-headed " 
characters, even were the apex of the triangle directed downwards in- 
stead of up. That their style is distinctly wedge-headed is evident 
from the rock-cut inscription, shown in No. 4, Plate IV; and it will be 
interesting to find, if they have a north-west origin. Mr. Fleet also 
notest having lately received from Gayá a specimen of what may 
possibly be this character in an inscription on the bottom plate of a 
brass image of Buddha, which he has not yet made ont. The three 
inscriptions, shown in Nos. 1, 2, and 4, of Plate LV, of which the first two 
are entire and seem to contain the Buddhist creed, may afford a key to 
this rare style of character. The style of the characters shows that 
the majority of the inscriptions date from the 8th to the 12th century 
A. D.; but the letters of the rock cut wedge-headed inseription when 
divested of their cuneiform appendages are almost ASoka-like. One of 
the smaller inscriptions kindly translated by Dr. Hoernle runs ‘ This 
is the pious gift of Sri Udaya.’ | 

Old Tank-names in the vicinity.—It is worth while, here, to give a 
list of the names of the old tanks or ponds (pukhar) in the vicinity; 
especially as the names are evidently ancient, and survivals of names 
which are now meaningless to the villagers. 


* Journey in Nepal, &c., p. Bt, 1885. 
+ Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol, IIT, p. 19, Cale., 1589. 
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1. Dhaka kunda gadráhí. 
2. Shamir garhi pukhar. 
3. Kumukhar. 

4. Jhár Kathi pukhar. 

9. Sarpanddni pukhar, 
6. Amrourá do. 

7. Sahin do. 

B. Sitáühi do. 

9. Uraiyá do. 


The first three are in the immediate vicinity of Uren, and the others 
within $'^ to 47 of a mile of that place. In connection with the first 
named I would note that Gadrabha is said to be the name of the house- 
keeper of the Yaka of A-low® (Uren), and it is remarkable that 
the tank retains the old Hindi word kunda in stead of pukhar. The 
second tank is at the side of the so-called garh or fort, and seems to be 
named in this relation. As this tank borders whnt is evidently the 
monastery, it is possible that Shamár may be a corraption of Shaman = 
Skt. “Sramana” a Buddhist monk. The third tank-name may mean 
the “ Prince's" [Sakya] or the “potter's” tank—there have been 
no potters living here within the recollection of the villagers.t The 
fourth name evidently means the tank of ‘the Kath forest'’—Kath 18 
the name of a kind of tree occasionally worshipped by the aboriginal 
Musáhars, and is to be found some miles off, although not now near 
this tank. 

The purity of the Buddhism.—The purity of the form of Buddhism 
prevailing at this establishment is evidenced by the almost total ab- 
sence of Sivaic images and the very orthodox nature of the truly 
Buddhist images, and this is in keeping with Hiuen Tsiang’s statement 
that most of the monasteries in this district were of the Hinayina 
school—the more primitive and pure sect. ‘The majority of the images 
represent Buddba in the meditative form, others show him in a sitting 
posture as Teacher expounding the Law, and a few represent him standing 
and entering into the state of Parinirvana. He is as frequently re- 
presented crowned, as with the tonsure. The monkey episode and the 
crouching elephant are frequent accessories. The central supporting 
figure in most of the basements is a squat human male figure with 
snake-like locks of hair, see Plate IV, No. 2. The upper two-thirds of 
a female figure in sandstone with leafy ornaments are somewhat after the 


» Spence HARDY Op. cit., p. 270. 


+ [The name means neither. It is n contraction of Skr. Kumbhapwshkara, lit, 
‘jar-tank’, It contains no reference either to a prince or a potter. Ep.] 
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style of the Mathurá sculptures figured by General Cunningham.* At 
a hamlet about a mile to the west is a perforated screen and a portion 
of a slab with an elegant scroll design. 

The only traco of impurity, observed by me, was found in a small 
four-armed figure of Avalokite$vara and a small highly carved marble 
image of the Bodhisattva Tara of the Nepalese and Tibetan Buddhists. 
On the back of the latter image is inscribed the Buddhist creed in 
medieval Kutila characters, und in the base are portrayed the seven 
treasures of a Chakravarti rájá, such as S'akyamuni was to have been, had 
he not adopted the life of an ascetic; viz., (1) a wheel (chakra-ratna), 
(2) elephant (hasti-ratna), (3) horse (asva-ratna), (4) a jewel on a trifid 
pedestal (manikya-ratna), (5) a general (senápati-ratna), (6) a minister 
(grahapati-ratna) and (7) a good wife (strí-ratna). 

In its palmy days, this rocky hill, studded with stüpas and its pro- 
fusion of images and ministering monks, must have formed a most pio- 
turesque sight. 


DATE AND MODE OF DESTRUCTION OF THIS BUDDHIST ESTABLISHMENT. 


Buddhism is known to have been the state-religion in Magadha so 
late as the reign of Mahipála, whose inscription, notifying this fact, is 
dated 1026 A. D. It would thus appear, in Magadha, atleast, to have been 
little, if at all, affected by the Brahmanical persecution under Sankar- 
áchárya.f General Cunningham states} that Buddhism ** continued to be 
“the dominant religion of Magadba from the middle of the eighth century 
€ down to the time of the Muhammadan conquest, when the monasteries 
"were destroyed, and the monks put to death by the ruthless and il- 
“literate Musalmans.” Butit is not apparent on what grounds the 
General makes the latter portion of this statement, and the attitude to- 
wards Buddhism of the Pala kings, subsequent to Mahipála, does not 
yet appear to be definitely known. Some evidence, however, seems to 
be available regarding the approximate date and mode of destruction of 
this Buddhist establishment at Uren which favours the above statement. 
The latest Buddhist inscriptions on the images are written in medimval 
Nigar characters, such as commenced to be current about the 12th and 
18th centuries A. D. And local tradition ascribes the destruction of 
the *garh' aud the temples containing the images (Buddhist) to the 


* Arch. Survey Reports,, vol. I, pl. 40, and vol. 111, pl. 6. 

+ “Ce fut dans co temps (9th century A. D.) que parurent des ennemis terriblos, 
pour les bonddistes. Cankarantchareia et son disciple Bataatchareia, qui extorminér- 
ent le Bouddisme, le premier dans lo Bengalo, le second, à Urigqa,"— TARANATH in 
Vassilief's Le Bouddisme, p. 53. 

t Arch, Survey Report., vol. 111, 119. 
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Pathán soldiery at the Muhammadan invasion of Bihár, which event 
took place in 1195 A. D. under the Afghán General Bakhtyár Khilji.* 
Stewartt states that Indradyumna's troops fled without offering any 
resistance; thus the teeming monasteries were left unprotected, and the 
Muhammadans appear to have regarded the monks as the soldiery of 
the enemy, and massacred them wholesale. What happened in the 
neighbouring monastery of Bihár (vihdra) has been chronicled by one 
of the historians of the invaders, and itis typical of what must have 
happened a few days later at Uren. He saysf “Muhammad Bakhtydr 
“with great vigour and audacity rushed into the gate of the fort and 
“gained possession of the place. Grent plunder fell into the hands of 
“the victors. Most of the inhabitants of the place were Brihmans with 
“shaven heads. They were put to death, Large numbers of books 
“were found there; and when the Muhammadans saw them, they called 
“for persons to explain their contents, but all the men had been killed. 
“ It was discovered that the whole fort and city was a place of study (madra- 
sah). For in the Hindi language the word vilvira means “a college.’ " 
In the above account the occupants of the monasteries are described as 
'Bráhmans with shaven heads. These were quite evidently Buddhist 
monks, as the rude idol-hating invaders were ignorant of the religious 
distinctions of the Indians, and having killed all the Buddhist monks, 
the subsequent historian merely designates the massacred priests by the 
title of the surviving priests of the people. In support of this view 
is the reference to shaven heads, which condition is a characteristic of 
Buddhist monks, and not of Bráhman priests, who leave a tail of 
hair uncut at the crown nnd do not differ in this respect from the 
laymen. 

Invading Muhammadans the destroyers.—This tradition is also fully 
supported by the appearance of the remains. The deep-rooted respect 
paid by Hindüs to images and idols of every description, even though 
these be of strange gods, is as well known as is the Muhammadan’s re- 
ligious abhorrence of images; and Patháns are amongst the most fana- 
tical of Muhammadans. Most of the large statues have been shivered 
into pieces, and of the smaller ones scarcely any havo escaped serious 
mutilation; and that the mutilation was deliberately done is evident 
from the heads being broken off and features chipped, even when those 
were in depressed positions and not readily reached; the marks of 
hatchet cuts are also visible. This same spirit for mutilating images, 


© DLOCHMANN in Statistical Acc, Bengal, XV, p. 03. Stewarr (Hist. Bengal, p. 
$9), pnts tho date at 1199 A. D. 

+ Loc. cit. 

t Minhdj-i-Sirdy in Jubaqdt-3- Ndgirf, transl by Erriíor, IT, p. 306. 
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on religious grounds, still survives amongst Muhammadans. I lately 
witnessed in Upper Burma this work of destruction taking place under 
very similar circumstances to what obtained at Uren, viz., a force, con- 
sisting mainly of Muhammadan (and these mostly Pathan, i. e., Afghan) 
troops invading a country actively Buddhistic and hoary with the anti- 
quity of its Buddhist monuments. Although stringent orders had been 
issued to respect the temples and their teeming images, it was found im- 
possible to repress the Muhammadan soldiery from clandestinely mutilat- 
ing the very numerous alabaster images of Buddha which abounded in 
every village. One image would be dashed against another, and the head, 
thus broken off, used as an instrument to mutilate the features of all the 
other images within reach, and the heads finally thrown far away. Had 
these meu been altogether unrestrained, the work of destruction must 
have been enormous, As further illustrating the fanatical spirit of these 
Muhammadan invaders is the historical note* regarding their invasion of 
Koch Bihar: the chief (Mir Jumlah) issned “directions to destroy all 
the idolatrous temples and to erect mosques in their stead. To evince 
his zeal for religion, the General himself with a battle-axe broke the 
celebrated image of Narain, the principal object of worship of the 
Hindus of that province." This image is known to be the mutilated 
image of Buddha, still at Koch Hajo and worshipped by Hindüs under 
the name of Mádhab, one of the titles of Náráyaga or Vishnu. And at 
Uren itself, when photographing the two ornamental pillars which are 
now deposited in the garden of a Muhammadan gentleman of the place, 
I expressed a regret that the figures had been mutilated; on which 
the aforesaid gentleman stated that when the pillars were exhumed a 
few years ago, some of the features still remained entire, but he 
with his own hands completed the mutilation, as otherwise he could not 
have tolerated the pillars near his dwelling. 

Medieval Brahmanic idols similarly destroyed.—At the time of 
Hiuen Tsiang's visit to Magadha in the seventh century, although the 
dominant religion was Buddhism, many Brahmanical temples with their 
priests existed throughout the country. One such small Brahmanical 
temple nppears to have become established at Uren, at the point marked 
No. 16 on Plate I. It was far removed from tho Buddhist settlement 
and it enshrined one or all of the following idols, which are still fonnd 
there :— 

(1) A four (?) armed Darga. 

(2) A Hara-Gaurí (Siva and Parvatí). 

(3) A pot-bellied god squatted in front of a palm-leaf-liko 
canopy P  (Gaune$a). 


® STEWART Ibid., p. 289. 
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The last noted idol has an inscription in medieval Nágari, and all 
of them are of very coarse workmanship. But here is the interesting 
point, as bearing on the destruction of the Buddhist settlement: all 
these Brahmanic images have been mutilated in exactly the same manner 
as the Buddhist images: the heads being broken off and the features 
deliberately smashed. No Hindus, nor the hill tribes, who especially 
worship stones, even unsculptured, could have been the destroying 
agents here. It is, therefore, only reasonable to believe, as the local 
tradition relates, that the Muhammadan invaders, not discriminating 
between Buddhist and Brahmanic images, mutilated both alike. Uren, 
it is to be noted, must have felt the full force of the invasion, as it 
lay directly in the line of route to Muagir, a stronghold in which the 
“ invaders soon established themselves, as it seems to have been the 
second town in Southern Bibár "* at that period. 

Conservation of Buddhist images by the Hindis.—The relatively good 
state of preservation in which many of these fragments of Buddhist 
images are found after the lapse of so many centuries is directly due to 
the extreme veneration, in which images of every kind are held by Hindi 
villagers. The numerous Buddhist images and sculptured stones, now 
collected on the brick mound, marked No. 16 on Plate VI, which seems to 
be the ruins of the deva temple and is now the Káli shrine of the village, 
are reported to have been gathered by the Hindüs from the ruins of the 
garh and deposited there, where they now are treasured up. And as 
further fragments from time to time are unearthed, they are added to the 
collection or deposited under one or other of the pipal (Ficus religiosa) 
trees in the village, where the larger ones are worshipped by daubing 
with red lead. The images of Buddha are thus worshipped under the 
names of Mai (= mother) or Chandé Mai, Parbati or Davi ( = goddess), 
all of them names of S'iva's consort—the mild benign expression of tho 
images being interpreted as indicating a female ; and the votive chaityas 
are worshipped as lingas (pballus). In such veneration are these images 
held that I had the greatest difficulty in copying the inscriptions and 
taking the photographs. The villagers at first gathered in a rather 
threatening manner, and said that they would not allow their gods to 
be desecrated by the hands of any person, whether Hindü or not. I ex- 
plained to them that these Buddhist images were not Hindü gods at all; 
but the villagers still persisted in saying that they had for generations 
become accustomed to regard these images as the gráma-devatá (villaga- 
gods) of the place, and they would not now give up that belief. Ul- 
timately they were somewhat appeased on my promising to touch the 
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images as little as possible, and to replace them again exactly as I found 
them; but seeing that the process was a rather tedious one, ७ guard was 
always kept at the place to see that I did not carry off any of the 
stones 

Such an attitude on the part of the villagers—who are here mostly 
bigoted Babhans of the Rájpüt caste and possibly descendants of the 
original Buddhist community—has undoubtedly tended to conserve 
these remains 

It must not, however, be supposed that the protection thus offered 
by Hindüs to Buddhist images is knowingly given out of pious regard 
for Buddhism. This is not the case. In every instance the images are 
cherished in the belief that they are truly Hindü gods. The real at- 
titude of Hindüs towards Buddhist images is well seen at Bodh Gayá 
where the Hiudü pilgrims to the adjacent Brahmanical shrines may be 
seen scowling and even spitting upon the Buddhist images now con- 
served there by Government, Indeed the Gayá pilgrimage, which 
every good Hindu must perform is one of direct hostility to Boddhism— 
the great Gayá Asura demon, whose suppression is the raison d'étre of this 
pilgrimage, being none other than Buddha himself. "This should be well 
considered by those who believe that the adoption of Buddha as an 
incarnation of Vishnu by certain of the Hindüs in medieval times ne- 
cessarily implies that Buddhism disappeared from India by amienble 
amalgamation with Bráhmanism. 

Concluding remarks.—In conclusion, I would draw especial attention 
to the following points, the importance of which is indeed self-evident, 
viz., 

Ist. The necessity for Government-conservation of the hill with- 
out delay, in order to prevent further removal, by the quarriers, of 
these surviving remnants of antiquity. 

9nd. The desirability of thoroughly exploring the monastery 
mounds and sttipa-like sites, &c., as excavation will doubtless reveal 
numerous remains now buried among the ruins. 

3rd. That the legend of this Yaksha is not a mere Sun-myth as 
supposed by Rhys Davids following Senart,* but is founded on a certain 
basis of fact. Divested of its embellishments, the story resolves itself 
into the conversion by Buddha of a notorious and dreaded non-Aryan 
free-booter and possibly a cannibal whose reputation still survives 
till the present day. In addition to the particulars already given of 
these so-called ‘demons’, it is remarkable that the detailed account 
of the ' Yakás', given in the Sinhalese Scriptures, is an almost exact 


न Buddhism by Ruys Davips, p. 73, Lond., 1887. 
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description of the disposition and leading traits of these wild aborigines 
up to the present day.* 

4th. The light thrown by the local tradition, coupled with the 
appearance, age, do. of the remains, on the probable manner in which 
Buddhism became extinguished in this part of India, vis., a sudden nnd 
complete extinction by the fierce onslaught of the Muhammadan invaders. 
The Buddhist monks, crowded together in large communities and iu 
special buildings, surrounded with idols, must have appeared to the fana- 
tical invaders as the idolators par excellence, and ns such were undoubtedly 
the so-called ‘ unopposing Brdhimans with shaven heads’ of Muhammadan 
historyt who were massacred by the troops. On the massacre and 
fight of the monks, the destruction of the temples, &c., and the per- 
manent occupation of the country by the Muhammadan invader, it is not 
surprising that Buddhism, which, for its popular existence, depends so 
essentially on its monastic establishment, should have utterly dis- 
appeared. Brahmanism, on the other hand, being a much more personal 
and domestic religion, with comparatively little display of its idols, could 
still survive the torrent of Moslem fanaticism, 

5th. 'The presence of so many inscriptions in the novel cuneiform 
headed character is remarkable. 

Aud lastly, additional testimony is here afforded to the marvellous 
accuracy of that illustrious traveller, Hiuen Tsiang, as a geographer. 





Lamaic Rosaries: their Kinds and Uses —By L. A. WADDELL, M. B. 


The rosary is an essential part of a Lama’s dress; and taking, as it 
does, such a prominent part in the Lamaie ritual, it is remarkable that the 
Tibetan rosary does not appear to have attracted particular notice, 

As a Buddhist article the rosary is especially peculiar to the 
northern school of Buddhists; and the outcome of the esoteric teachings 


of the Maháyána school, instiling belief in the potency of muttering 


» “The dwelling-place of the Yakds is not in the narakas (hell); ..., they are 
found ín the earth ..... They marry and delight in dances, songs and other amuse- 
ments; their strength is great; and some of them are reprosontod as possessing 
splendour and dignity," and from what follows they are much addicted to ''intomi- 
cating drinks, "—Spenco Hardy's ' Manual of Buddhism," p. 46. 

+ Loc. cit. 

t Many of tho fugitive monks, aeom to havo escaped into Nepal and Tibet,— 
१ Sketches from Nepal’ by H. A. OLDFIELD, M, D,, I, p. 67. 
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mystic spells and other strange formulas, In the very complicated 
rosaries of Japnn* it has attained its highest development 

The rosary is not enumerated in the southern Scriptures among 
the articles necessary for a monk. But incidental mention is made by 
Shway Yoet of a rosary with 108 beads; and several of the Burmese 
monks I have met possessed a rosary called * Bodhi’ consisting of 72 
black sub-eylindrical heads which I understood, were composed of slips 
of a leaf inscribed with charmed words and rolled into pellets with the 
nid of lacquer or varnish, 

The rosary is not conspicuous amongst Southern Buddhists; but 
amongst Tibetans, it is everywhere visible. It is also held in the hand 
of the image of the patron god of Tibet—Ché-ré-si (Skt. Avalokitesvara). 
And its use is not confined to the Lamas, Nearly every lay-man and 
woman is possessed of'a rosary on which at every opportunity they 
zealously store up merit; and they also use it for secular purposes, 
like the sliding balls of the Chinese to assist in ordinary calculations : 
the beads to the right of the centre-bead being called ta-thang and 
registering units, while those to the left are called chu-dé and record 
tens, which numbers suffice for their ordinary wants. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ROSARY AND ITs APPENDAGES. 


The Tibetan name for the rosary is Q96°Q" ‘Aphreng-ba,” pronounced 
fheng-wa or vulgarly theng-nga, and literally means ‘a string of beads.’ 

The rosary contains 108 beads of uniform size. The reason for this 
special number is alleged to be merely a provision to ensure the repeti- 
tion of the sacred spell a full hundred times, and the extra beads are 
added to make up for any omission of beads through absent-mindedness 
during the telling process or for actual loss of beads by breakage. Ché- 
ré-si and D6-ma have each IOS names, but it is not usual to tell these on 
the rosary. And in the later Kham editions of the Lamaic Scriptures— 
the * 5kah Agyur,'—the volumes have been extended from 100 to 108, 
And the Burmese foot-prints of Buddha sometimes contain 108 Sub- 
divisions.T This number is perhaps borrowed like so many other Lamaic 
fashions from the Hindüs, of whom the Vaishnabs possess a rosary with 
108 beads. 

The two ends of the string of beads, before being knotted, are passed 


* Note on Buddhist Rosaries in Japan 
p. 173, 1851." 
+ The Burman: His Life and Notions I. p. 201. 
t The Burman, Se., I. p. 201, 
D 


By J. M, James, Trans. Jap. As. Soc, 
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throngh three extra beads, the centre one of which is the largest. These 
are collectively called dok-dsin (maps ydog-hdsin) or ‘retaining or 
seizing beads." The word is sometimes spelt mdo-hdsin, and pronounced 
dé-dsin, which means ‘the union-holder. In either case the meaning 
is much the same. These beads keep the proper rosary beads in position 
and indicate to the teller the completion of a cycle of beads. 

This triad of beads symbolises ‘the Three Holy Ones" of the Bud- 
dhist Trinity, viz. Buddha, Dharma (the Word) and Sangha (the 
Church, excluding the laity). The large central bead represents Bud- 


` dha, while the smaller one intervening between it and the rosary beads 


proper represents the Church and is called ‘Our special Lama-monitor ' 


(xq gran), the personal Lama-guide nnd confessor of the Tibetan 
Buddhist; and his symbolie presence on the rosary immediately at the 
end of the bead-cycle is to ensure becoming gravity and care in the act 
of telling the beads, as if he were actually present. 

The Geluk-pa, or ‘reformed’ sect of Lamas, usually-have only two 
beads as dok-dsin, in which case the terminal one is of much smaller 
size, and the pair are considered emblematic of a vase from which the 
beads spring. In such cases the extra bead is sometimes strung with 
the other beads of the rosary, which latter then contains 109 beads; 
thus showing that the beads renlly number 111. 

Attached to the rosary is a pair of strings of ten small pendant 
metallic rings as counters. One of these strings is terminnted by a 
miniature dor-je (the thunderbolt of Indra) and the other by a small 
bell—in Tantric Buddhist figures the dorje is usually associated with 
a bell. The counters on the dorje-string register units of bead-cycles, 
while those on the bell-string mark tens of cycles. The counters and 
the ornaments of the strings are usually of silver, and inlaid with tur- 
quoise. e 
These two strings of counters are called dang-dsin (asat, grang- 


hdsin) or *count-keepers;' but vulgarly they are known as chub.shé . 


(T2 445" bchu-bshad) or ‘the ten makers. They may be attached 
at any part of the rosary string, but are usually attached at the 8th 
and 21st bead on either side of the central bead. — 

They are used in the following manner. When about to tell the 
beads, the counters on each string are slid up the string. On com- 
pleting a circle of the beads, the lowest counter on the dorje-string is 
slid down into contact with the dorje. Aud on each further cycle of 
beads being told, n further counter is slid down, When the ten 
have been exhausted, they are then slid up again, and one counter 
is slipped down from the bell-string. The counters thus serve to regis- 
ter the utterance of 108 x 10 x 10 —10,800 prayers or mystic formulas, 
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The number of these formulas, daily repeated in this way, is enormous, 
The average daily number of repetitions may, in the earlier stages of a 
Lama's career, àmount to 5,000 daily, but it depends somewhat on the 
zeal and leisure of the individual. A layman may repeat daily about 
five to twenty bead-cycles, but usually less. Old women are especially 
pious in this way, many telling over twenty bead-cycles daily. A mid- 
dle-aged Lama friend of mine has repeated the spell of his tutelary 
deity alone over 2,000,000 times, It is not uncommon to find rosaries 
so worn away by the friction of so much handling that originally globu- 
lar beads have become cylindrical. 

Affixed to the rosary are small odds and ends, such as a metal 
toothpick, tweezer, small keys, &c. 


MATERIAL or THE BEADS. 


The materials of which the Lamaic rosaries are composed may to a 
certain extent vary in costliness according to the wealth of the wearer. 
The Khén-bo or abbot of a large and wealthy monastery may have rosaries 
of pearl and other precious stones, and even of gold. Turner relates* 
that the Grand Taishi Lama possessed rosaries of pearls, emeralds 
rubies, sapphires, coral, amber, crystal and lapis-lazuli. 

But the material of the rosary can only vary within rather narrow 
limits. Its nature being determined by the particular sect to which the 
Lama belongs and the particular deity to whom worship is to be paid. 


Kinvs or ROSARIES, 


The yellow rosary or Setheng (Nada), is the special rosary of 
the Ge-luk-pa or ‘reformed school,’ also called ‘the yellow hat 
sect’ (Shá-ser) The beads are formed from the ochrey yellow wood 


of the Chang-chhub tree (25377), literally ‘the Bodhi tree’ or tree of 
supreme wisdom, which is said to grow in central China. The wood 
is so deeply yellow, that it is doubtful whether it be really that of the 
pipal (Ficus religiosa), of which was the Bodhi tree under which Gauta- 
ma attained his Buddhahood. These beads are manufactured whole- 
sale by machinery at the temple called by Tibetans Ri-wo tse-nga and by 
the Chinese U-tha Shan, or ' The Five Peaks’ about 200 miles South- 
west of Pekin. Hue gives a Sketcht of this romantic place but makes 
no mention of its rosaries. This rosary is of two kinds, viz., the usual 


& Embassy to Tibet, p 261, 1800. 
+ Travels in Turtary, Tibet and China, By M. Huc. Hazlitts' trans. I. p. 79. 
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form of spherical beads about the size of a pea, and a less common form 
of lozenge-shaped perforated discs about the size of a sixpence, This 
rosary mny be used for all kinds of worship, including that of the 
furies. 
AO 

The Bo-dhi-tse (२5 2) rosary is tho one chiefly in use among the 
Nying-ma-pa, or ‘old, (i. e., unreformed) school’ of Lamas, also called the 
Shd-mar or *red-hat sect.’ It is remarkable that its name also seeks 
to associate it with the Bodhi tree, but its beads are certainly not 
derived from the Ficus family. Its beads are the rough brown seeds of 
a tree which grows in the outer Himilayas, This rosary can be used 
for all kinds of worship, and may also be used by the Ge-luk-pa in the 
worship of the fiercer deities. 


The white rosary Tungtheng (sada), consists of cylindrical 
perforated discs of the conch shell (Tib. fung), and is specially 
used in the worship of Ché-ré-si—the usual form of whose image holds 
a white rosary in the upper right hand. This is the special rosary 
of nuns. 

The rosary of plain crystal or uncoloured glass beads is also peculiar 
to Chérési. 

The red sandal-wood rosary Tsén-den-mar theng (ॐ s" r Qc) 
consists of perforated dises of red sandal-wood (Adenanthera pavonina) 
or other wood of a similar appearance. It is used only in the worship of 
the fierce deity Tam-din (Skt. Hayagríva) a special protector of Lamaism. 

Tho coral rosary—Chi-ru-theng (à 29" )—is also used for Tam-din, 
and by the Nyingmapa sects for their wizard-saint Padma Sambhava's 
worship. Coral being so expensive, red beads of glass or composition 
are in general use instead. With this rosary, it is usual to have the 
counters of turquoise or blue beads, 

The rosary, formed of discs of the human skull—the thi-thong 
(a5°295')—is especially used for the worship of Dorje-jik-che (Skt. 
Yama) one of the forms of the King of the Dead, It is usually inserted 
within the Bo-dhi-tse or other ordinary rosary ; and it frequently has 
its discs symmetrically divided by 4 large Hak-sha beads into 4 series, 
one of these beads forming the central bend. There is no rosary formed 
of finger bones, as has been sometimes stated, mis. 

The 'elephant-stone' rosary—dLang-chhen-do-pa (aa a5 S tI) is 
prepared from n porous bony-like concretion, which is sometimes found 
in the stomach of the elephant. It also, being suggestive of bone, is used 
in worship of Yama. The real material, however, being extremely 
scarce and expensive, a substitute is usually had in beads made from the 
fibrous root of the bow-bambu (Zhu-shing) which has on section a struc- 
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ture very like the stomach-stone, and its name also means ‘stomach or 
digestion" ns well as * bow.’ 

The rak-sha rosary (I&A) formed of the large brown warty seeds 
of the Eleocarpus Janitrus, is specially used by the Nyingmapa Lamas in 
the worship of the fierce deities and demons. The seeds of this 
tree are normally five-lobed, and it is interesting from a botanical point 
of view to find, how relatively frequent is the occurrence of six lobes. 
Such abnormal seeds are highly prized by the Tibetaus as being the off- 
spring of the miraculous seeds of Padma Sambbhava's rosary—the legend 
stating that the saint's rosary string broke while at his Halashi hermitage 
in Nepal, and several of the detached beads remained unpicked up, and 
from these have resulted the six-lobed seeds. The demand for such un- 
common seeds being great, it is astonishing how many of them are 
forthcoming to diligent search. This rosary is also commonly used by 
the indigenous Bon-po priests, and it is identical with the rosary of the 
Sivaic Hindüs—the rudráksha (asa = Rudra's, i. æ., fierce Siva’s 
eyes), from which the Tibetan name of rak-sha is supposed to be derived. 

. The Nang-ga pd-ni rosary is only used for the worship of Nam-sé, 
the God of Wealth (Skt. Kubera); and by the Ngdk-pa or wizards in 
their mystical incantations. It consists of glossy jet-black nuts about 
the size of a hazel, but of the shape of small horse chesnuts, These are 
the seeds of the Lung-thang tree which grows in the sub-tropical forests 
of the S. E. Himalayas. They are emblematic of the eyes of the Garuda 
bird, the chief assistant of Vajra-pini (Jupiter) and the great enemy of 
snakes—hence is supposed to be derived the Sanskritic name of the 
beads, from ndga, a serpent. Its use in the worship of the God of 
Wealth is noteworthy in the association of snakes—the mythological 
guardians of treasure—with the idea of wealth. 

The rosary of snake-spines (vertebrae) is only used by the sorcerers 
(Ngák-pa) for purposes of sorcery and divination. The string contains 
about fifty vertebra. 

The complexion of the god or goddess to be worshipped also de- 
termines sometimes the colour of the rosary-beads. Thus a turquoise 
rosary is occasionally used in the worship of the popular goddess Dó-ma 
who is of a bluish green complexion. A red rosary with red 'Tam-din, 
a yellow with yellow Jam-yang ; and Nam-sé who is of a golden yellow . 
colour is worshipped with an amber-rosary. 

`" The rosaries of the laity are composed of any sort of bead accord- 
ing to the taste and wealth of the owner. They are mostly of glass 
beads of various colours, and the same rosary contains beads of a variety 
of sizes and colours interspersed with coral, amber, turquoise, &c., vide 
The number of bends is the same as with the Lamas, but each of the 
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counter strings are usually terminated by a dorje: both strings recording 
only units of cycles, which suffice for the smaller amount of bead-telling 
done by the laity. 


Mops or TELLING THE BEADS. 


When not in use the rosary is wound round the right wrist like a 
bracelet, or worn around the neck with the knotted end uppermost. 


The act of telling the beads is called tang-che which literally means 
‘to purr’ like a cat, and the muttering of the prayers is rather sugges- 
tive of this sound. 

In telling the beads the right hand is passed through the rosary, 
which is allowed to hang freely down with the knotted end upwards. 
The hand with the thumb upwards is then usually carried to the breast 
and held there stationary during the recital. On pronouncing the 
initial word ‘Om’ the first bead resting on the knuckle is grasped by 
raising the thumb and quickly depressing its tip to seize the bead against 
the outer part of the 2nd joint of the index finger. During the rest of 
the sentence the bead, still grasped between the thumb and index finger, 
is gently revolved to the right, and on conclusion of the sentence is 
dropped down the palm-side of the string. Then with another ‘Om’ 
the next bead is seized and treated in like manner, and so on throughout 
the circle. 

On concluding each cycle of the beads, it is usual to finger each of 
the three ‘ keeper-beads,' saying respectively, ‘Om!’ * Ab!" ‘Hung!’ 


Tne Mystic FORMULAS FOR THE BEADS, 


The mystic formulas for the beads follow the prayer properly so- 
called, and are believed to contain the essence of the formal prayer, and 
to act as powerful spells. They are of a Sanskritic nature, usually con- 
taining the name of the deity addressed, but are more or less unintelli- 
gible to the worshipper. ü 

है The formula used at any particular time varies according to the 

particular deity being worshipped. But the one most frequently used by 

the individual Lama is that of his own yi-dam or tutelary deity, which 
ies according to the sect to which the Lama belongs. 


The formulas most frequently used are shown in the following 
table :— ; 
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Name or Derry. | | Tue SrELL. ——— 135० sss, 

1. Dor-jo jik-che | "T5 Ae] bas < Ya-min-ta-ka 
gp ee = ni ung phat! 
Recess] 4 


Skt. Yáma (antaka). 


— 















OF ROSARY USED 







Human-sknll or 
stom ach- stone. 


2. Chá-na dorje 
` इहे 


Skt. Vajrapáni. 


. aE: Pa "e | E ENT pápi Rak-sha. 


= 


ma-ha ro-khn-na 


— pel mama intacta 
P " hung! 


3. Tam-din 
Say 


Skt. Hayagrfva. 


०७ Om! pld-ma ta krid Red-sandal or 


hung phit! Coral. 


— m 
4. Ché-ré-si or Thuk- BTA PAS S| Om! må-pi piid-me or 
| je-chhen-po. a hung ! Crystal, 
Bas kagugah 
SSE ळव 
— 
Skt, dvalokitefvara. 


o 
6. Dó-ma jang-kho RTIRATA Om! Tá-re tut-tá-re | Bo-dhi-tse or 


— tu-ro swa-ha! | turquoise. 
Srg-m | 2. 
Skt. Tárd. S Sl 
~ 
— — — * > Á- - - 
s Ds a> ays" m ays] ow Ts — Bodhitse. 

FANT r A nye dsa-nya-na po 

fi = khip-da ku-rn swá- 
Skt. Sítá-Tárd. ws = = Sy | há! 


SBS] 
EE |. Dor-je pha¥-mo UD xj UE | Om! sar-ba Bud-ha | Bodhitso. 
YE SEU 


Skt. Vajravdrahi. | Ac | 


dak-kin-ni hung 
S phat! 





| * Tt is noticable that the Tibetans habitually transliternte the Sanskrit / by the 
i softor palatal sibilant de. 


kr आ. mpi... 
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ENGLISH TRANS- SPECIAL KIND 
LITERATION OF dE c ROSARY USED, 





NAME or DEITY. The SFELL. 





I 


8 O.zer chén-ma 


ARAKETA 


: | Om! Ma-rí-taye Bodhitso. 
dd 


mam swá-há ! 








Skt. Márích í. 

9. Gón-po nag-po विळा "T Qj | Om! Sri Ma-hí-ká- | Raksha. " 
AR AST AT É d a a T PE phat swÁ- a 
Skt. Mahdkála. pibe | ब 

10. Nam-sé = TA 

AI Om! Bai-érá-ma-na | N i 
“sae Wale aa Pd bee PES 
Skt. Kubera. 


ə 
11. Dsam-bha-la Wresrargajs 5 Om! Deam-bha-la | Nanga pani, ` 
zl 


. daa-len-dra yo swá- 
ESI] = ha! op: 
a War 7 
Skt, Jambhala T 121 
12. Seng-gò- TAI ee . | Om! á-hrih Sing-ha- | Conch shell 
ene एप एप HENS SAY | nida bung phat! | or Crystal 
NGS), ra, 
Skt SimAandda atl 
* E s + O i ! = = - = - 1: r 
13. Jam-yang RRE] a 4 = | dut fn ra-pa-tsan-na- | Yellow rosary 
QESUASESE a e, 
Bkt, Manjuérf, 
ema a Om! hríh baba hung | Bodhitso. 
- o xy tris 3 9) ° A š "IC | hang pul ! x Q 
FNS 
Bkt Samvara. | 
né gE "EI Z° zr o ra gu-ru | Coral or e 
Pigme- jung: त E pádma »í-dhí hung! | bodhitse, a 
A ETAN =. 
Ë | 
Bkt. Padma Sam- = ç 
bhava P 
° The — of this spell ad infinitum forms ono of the earliont elocution #* 
exercises of boy-pup d T 


å 
(v 


* 
ou. i Kim ja SVs IT ranah wm RE एड 
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The laity, through want of knowledge, seldom use with their rosaries 
other than the well known Lamaic formula ‘Om! md-ni pé-me hung’, 
i. e, ‘Hail! to the Jewel in the lotus! Hung.’ This refers to the 
Bodhisatwa Chérési (Skt. Padma-pini), the patron-god of Tibet, who, 
like Buddha, is usually represented as seated or standing within a lotus- 
flower, and who is believed to have been born from such a flower. "This 
formula is of comparatively modern origin, first appearing in the 
legendary history (bkah bum) of king Srong-tsan-gam-bo, which was 
one of the so-called “hidden” treatises, and probably written about the 
twelfth or fourteenth century A. D. or later, With this formula, which 
is peculiar to Tibet, may be compared the Chinese and Japanese spells 
‘Namo Butsu’ (=Skt. Namo Buddháya, ६. e, Salutation to Buddha !) 
and Námo O-mi-to Fu (=Skt. Namo Amitabhaya, €. e, Salutation to 
The Boundless Light, the fictitions Buddha of the Western Paradise.) 
The Burmese, so far as I have seen, seem to use their rosary merely for 
repeating the names of the Buddha Trinity viz., ‘Phra’ or Buddha, 
‘Tara’ or Dharma and Sangha. And the number of beads in their 
rosary is a multiple of 3 x 3 as with the Lamas. On completing the 
cycle the central bead is fingered with the pessimistic formula * Anitsa, 
Dukha, Anátha.' 

In conclusion may be noted the frequent use of the terms ‘ Rin- 
chhen £heng-wa' and ‘Norbu fheng-wa, i. e, ‘the Precious Rosary’ 
and ‘the Jewelled Rosary’ as the titles of anthological books contain- 
ing choice extracts, especially from sacred literature. 
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The ' Tsam-chhó-dung' (rtsa-mehhog-grong*) of the Lamas, and their 
very erroneous identification of the site of Buddha's death.—By L. A. 
WADDELL, M. B. 

In conversations some years ago with Lamas and lay Buddhists at 
Darjiling, T was surprised to hear that Asam contained a most holy 
place of Buddhist pilgrimage called ‘ Team-chhó-dung, which, it was 
alleged, next to the grent temple of Dorje-dént (Sanskrit Vajrádsana) at 
Bodh Gaya, was the most holy spot a Buddhist conld visit. Asam is 
usually regarded as being far beyond the limits of the Buddhist Holy 
Land, and the Chinese pilgrims Fa Tian and Hiuen Tsiang in the fifth 
and seveuth centuries of our era, to whom we are mainly indebted for our 
knowledge of ancient Buddhist geography, not only do not mention any 
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holy site in Asam, but Hiuen Tsiang, who visited Gauhati at the invita- 
tion of the king of Kámrüp, positively notes the absence of Buddhist 
buildings in Asam.” Sir W. Hunter also in his statistical account of 
Asam statest that ‘there are now no traces of Buddhism’ in Asam. 

I therefore felt curious to learn further particulars of this impor- 
tant site in Asam, which had apparently been overlooked by geographers. 

In Jüschke's Tibetan Dictionary? I found *rtsa-mchhog-grong ' de- 
fined as a '*town in West Asam where Buddha died," and this state- 
ment, it is noted, is given on the authority of the * Gyalrabs ', a vernacu- 
lar history of Tibet. Csoma de Kórós also notes§ that “the death of 
Shakya, as generally stated in the Tibetan books, happened in Asam 
near the city of Kusa or Cáma-rüpa (Kámrüp)." 

Here then wasa clue to the mystery. Buddha’s death, itis well 
known, occurred between two sál trees near AKwsinagara or Kusanagara 
in the North-West Provinces of India, thirty-five miles east of Gorakhpur 
nnd about one hundred and twenty miles N. N. E. of Benares; and tho 
site has been fully identified by Sir A. Cunningham|| and others from 
the very full descriptions given by Hiuen Tsinng and Fa Hian. The 
name Kuéanagara means ‘the town of Kusa grass"Y6|'; and as the 
early Lama missionaries in their translation of the Bauddha Scriptures 
habitually translated all the Sanskrit amd Páli names literally into 
Tibetan, Kusanagara Was rendered in the *bKah-Agyur' (the Tibetan 
version) as ‘rtsa-mchhog-grong,’ 
“grong” a town (=Skt. nagara). 

Now, near the north bank of the Brahmaputra, almost opposite 
Gatühatí, the ancient capital of Kámrüp, is, I find, an old village named 
Sil-Kusa, and it lies on the road between Gauhati and Dewangiri, one 
of the most frequented passes into Bhotan and Tibet. With their 
extremely scanty knowledge of Indian geography the Lamas evidently 
concluded that this “town of Sdil-Kusa’ was the ‘town of Kusa,' where 
Buddha entered into nirvána between the two sál trees—seeing that 
the word sd? was also incorporated with the equivalent of * Tsam-chhó- 
dung’, and that in the neighbourhood was the holy hill of Hijo, where, 


from *'rtsa-mchhog, kua grass + 


© Si-yu-ki, trans. by Brat, I], p. 196. 

+ 1. p. 39. 

1 p.437. = 

§ Asiatic Researches, XX, p. 295. 

ji Arch. Surv. India Repts,, 1, 76; XVII, 55 te. 

बा Kula grass (Poa cynorurcides), the sacrificial grass of tho Hindüs, is also prized 
by tho Buddhists on necount of its having formed the cushion on which the Bod. 
dhisattva sat under the Bodhi tree, It is also used nan broom in Lamaic temples and 
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as will be seen hereafter, there probably existed at that time some 
Buddhist remains, 

No description of this Buddhist site seems to be on record, except 
a very brief note by Col. Dalton* on the modern Hindú temple of Hijo, 
which shrines a Buddhist image. As I have had an opportunity of 
visiting the site, and enjoyed the rare advantage of being conducted 
over it by a Khams-pa Lama, who chanced to be on the spot, and 
who had previously visited the site several times and possessed the 
traditional stories regarding it, I beg to present the following brief 
description of the site to the Society, in illustration of how the Lamas, 
originally misled by an identity of name, have subsequently clothed tho 
neighbourhood with a legendary dress in keeping with the story of 
Buddha's death, and how this place, with its various associated holy spots 
is now implicitly believed by the pilgrims to be the real site of Buddha's 
parinirvéna. And in this belief, undeterred by the intemperate heat of 
the plains, Buddhist pilgrims from all parts of Bhotan, Tibet aud even 
from Ladak and south-western China visit these spots and carry off 
scrapings of the rocks and the soil in the neighbourhood, treasuring up 
this precious dust in amulets, and for placing beside their dead body, as 
saving from dire calamities during life and from transmigration into 
lower animals hereafter. Authentic specimens of this dust, I was in- 
formed, commanded in Tibet high prices from the more wealthy residents, 
who had personally been unable to undertake the pilgrimage. 

The Hájo hill, or rather group of hills, where is situated, according 
to the current tradition of the Lamas, the spot where Buddha * was de- 
livered from pain,’ lies to the north (right) bank-of the Brahmaputra 
about nine miles north-west from Gauhati (Kámrüp), north latitude 26° 
11' 18" and east long. 91° 47’ 26", and four or five miles north of Sil-Kusa, 
The hill rises directly from the plain, forming a strikingly bold and pic- 
turesque mass; and it is a testimony to its natural beauty to find that 
the hill has attracted the veneration of people of all religious denomina- 
tions. The semi-aboriginal Mech and Koch worship it as a deity under 
the name of Hijo, which means in their vernacular ‘the hill,” The 
Buddhists formerly occupied one of the hillocks, but are now displaced 
by the Bráhmans who restored the temple, which is now one of the most 
frequented Hindú temples in Asam. The Muhammadans also have 
crowned the summit of the highest peak with a masjid. 

The cluster of hills presents a very symmetrical appearance ns seen 
from a distance, forming a bold swelling mass culminating in three tri- 
dent-like peaks, the central one of which is pre-eminent and is regarded 
by the Buddhists as emblematic of Buddha. The high peaks on either 


७ J, A. S. B. 1855, LXXI, p. 8, 
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side of this are identified with Buddha’s two chief disciples, eiz., Sári- 
putra and Maudgalaputra. This triad of peaks is seen from a great 
distance, and it is only on near approach that the smaller hillocks are 
observed. These latter number about sixteen and are called Né-tén chu- 
du* or “the sixteen disciples’ of Buddha. 

The most holy site, according to the Buddhists, is a bare flattish 
shoulder of rock, about eight yards in diameter, situated at the north-west 
base of the hill. This is stated to be the Si-wa tsha-gi tur-döt or ‘ tho 
pyre of the cool grove’ where Buddha died, and where his body was cre- 
mated. The rock here bears several roughly cut inscriptions in Tibetan 
characters of the mystic sentences ‘Om mani padme hung,’ ‘Om ah 
hung,’ * Om ' &c., and coloured rags torn from the vestments of the pil- 
grims are tied to the bushes in the neighbourhood. The Hindus have 
carved here on the rock a figure of the four-armed Vishnu, which tho 
Bráhman priests call Dhiibi, or ‘ the washerwoman of the gods °, and the 
rock they call * Letai dhupinir pat.’ 

It is worthy of note that the Lamas, for the benefit of tho resident 
population of Tibet have made copies of this spot in at least four places 
in Tibet, viz., nt :— 

(I). Ra-gyab,t in the south-east outskirts of Lhasa city. 
(II). Pha-pong kha,§ in the north suburbs of Lhasa, 
(III). Phur-mó chhe,| about twelve miles to the north-east of 
Tashilhunpo. 

(IV). She-dag.*"] 

These sites were consecrated by placing on them a piece of rock 
brought from this Asam site, now under report; but the latter spot 
bears the distinctive prefix of Gyá-gar or Indian, implying that it is the 
original and genuine site. 

A high cliff, close to the west of this spot, is called ‘the vulture's 
monnd hill,** as in Tibet vultures usually frequent the neighbourhood 
of the tur-di cemeteries. 

A short distance beyond this spot, in the jungle, is a ronghly hewn 
stone basin, about six feet in diameter, called by the Lamns, Sang-gydmá 
ko-ko, or the pot in which the Sin-je—the death-demons— boil the heads 
of the damned. The Bráhmans, on the other hand, assert that it is 
the bowl in which Siva or Adi-purusha brewed his potion of lust-excit- 
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ing Indian hemp, and they point to its green (confervoid) watery 
contents in proof of this. They also stato that a snake inhabits the 
depths of tho bowl; but it was certainly absent at the time of my 
visit. 

Advancing along the pathway, leading up-hill, we pass a few columnar 
masses of rock lying near the path, which are pointed to as fragmenta of 
Buddha's staff*, with which he unearthed thia monster bowl. 

Climbing up the hill we reach the temple of Kedáranáth, which is 
approached by a very steep roughly paved causeway. At the entrance 
is n long inscription in granite in old Bengali characters, those being 
the characters adopted by the Asamese. Adjoining this temple is the 
shrine of Kamaleévar or ‘the Lord of the lotus. Here is a tank called 
by the Lamas 'Tshó mani bhadra’+ or ‘the lake of the notable 
gem"; nnd they state that many waters-sprites (Ndgds, serpents or 
dragons) came out of this pond on the approach of Buddha and presented 
him with jewels. A small cell by the side of this pond is said to be the 
place where Buddha set down a mass of butter which had been brought 
to him as a gift, and the stone linga and yoni (phallus and its counter- 
part), now shrined here by the Hindüs, are pointed to as being their 
petrified butter. 

Crowning the summit of the hill isa large masjid built by Lutf- 
ullah, a native of Shiráz, iu the reign of the emperor Shih Jahan, in 
1656 A. D. It contains the following Persian inscription :— 


s ७९० Mayr Q Jala giles Aya ow 
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Translation,” 


[In the time of the Governorship of the just Sultan, the monarch 
of the world and the prince of religion, 

Abu-l-Gházi Shujá'u-d-din Mubammad, the sovereign and son of a 
sovereign, an auspicious ruler, 

When Lautfulláh of Shiráz founded a sacred Masjid, beautiful like 
Paradise, 

In the peaceful town of Shujá'-ábád well known in all countries, .. 

At the time when the standards were marching towards Bengal with 
glory and grandeur. 

May this house of religion be ever crowded (with worshippers) for 
the sake of the sanctity of ............ 

May this august foundation in stone be ever firm by the blessings 
of Ni'amatulláh. 

When Reason sought for the year of the date of that foundation, a 
voice came :—“ Jali Shud Kbhánah-i-din " (the house of religion became 
resplendent). 

Be it not concealed to the minds of the seekers of information 
that Lutfallah, the humblest devotee of the threshold, the disciple and 
believer of Sháh Ni'amatullah, bronght this grand Masjid to completion, 
in the reign of His Majesty the Second Sáhibqirán, Sháhjabán, the 
victorious emperor, in the month of the blessed Ramazin, in the year 
1067 Hijrah.] 

A detached conical hillock, about 300 feet above the plain, lying about” 
half a mile to the north-east of the hill, and now crowned by the Hindu 
temple of Madhavaf, is identified with the great chaitya or Chhéten 
chhen-bot, which was erected over the cremated relics of the Tathá- 
gatha's body. 

The present shrine of the temple seems to be the original shrine of 
an older Buddhist temple, which, according to both Buddhist and 
Asamese tradition, formerly existed here—the upper portion only is 
modern. Col. Dalton has described§ the general details of this build- 
ing, and he states, “ The Bráhmans call the object of worship Mádhab, 
it the Buddhists call it Mahámuni, the great sage. Itis in fact simply a 
it colossal image of Buddha in stone. Its modern votaries have, to conceal 


(* The translation has been supplied by Maulvi Abdol Hak Abid, B. A., of the 
Calentta Madrnenh. En.) 
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“mutilation, givenit a pair of silver goggle-eyes and a hooked gilt silver- 
“ed nose and the form is concealed from view by cloths and chaplets of 
“flowers; bat remove these and there is no doubt of the image having 
'" been intended for the ‘ruler of all, the propitious, the asylum of cle- 
“meney, the all-wise, the lotus-eyed comprehensive Buddha.” '' 

This large image of Buddha is called by the more learned Lama-visi- 
tors Munir Muni Mahámuni, i. e., ‘the Sage of Sages The Great Sage.’ 
It is the original image of the shrine, and is stated by the Bráhmanic 
priests, who call it Mádhab, to be of divine origin and an actual embodi- 
ment or avatdr of the god, in contra-distinction to the other images which 
are called mere * már/is' or hand-fashioned copies of typical forms of the 
respective gods represented. This may merely mean that the Brahmans 
found this image here, while the others were brought from the neigh- 
bourhood or elsewhere. What seems to be the history of the mutilation 
of this image is found in the account of the invasion of the Koch king- 
dom of Lower Asam by the Musalmans under Mir Jumlah in 1661 A. D. 
This chief issued ‘ directions to destroy all the idolatrous temples and 
"to erect mosques in their stead................ To evince his zeal for 
“religion, the General himself, with a battle-axe broke the celebrated 
"image of Narain, the principal object of worship of the Hindus of 
“that province,"*  Náráyana is one of the names of Midhab and a 
patronymic of the Koch rájá's; and Hajo was a sent of the Koch rájás. 
And it was at Hajo that Mir Jumla took the Koch king prisoner,t 

The other images, not mentioned by Dalton, but which must have 
existed at the time of his visit, are also of stone and are placed on 
either side of the large image. "They are four in number and are of con- 
siderable size. According to the Lama-pilgrims they areall Buddhist 
images; but the crypt was so dimly lit, and the images so enveloped in 
clothes and wreaths of flowers that I could not distinguish their specific 
characters, with the exception of the head and peculiar trident of the 
first, and the head of the second, which were characteristic and justified 
their recognized names, viz. :— 

No. 1.—Ogyen Guru to the left of Mahámuni. 

» 2.—JDorje Dolit to the right of  ,, 
» &—Shakya Thuba — ,, vx WA LES S 
» 4—'Sencha' Muni. ,, m" "zs cess 
. Although Hindú priests, as a rule, are not very methodical in their 
bestowal of names upon the images which they have appropriated from 


® STEWANT'S History of Bengal, p. 289. 
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Buddhist ruins, still I here give the Brahmanical names as reported by 
the attendant priests, as, this being a wealthy temple, the priests wero 
more learned than usual, and the names should give some idea of the 
nature of the images. After stating that the Buddhist pilgrims gave 
the above-noted names to the images, these priests said that the Brah- 
manical names were as follows, which I give in the order of the previous 
list :— 

No. 1. Dwitiya Mádhaber mürti. 

No. 2. Lil Kanaiyá Bankat Bihárer murti. 

No. 3. Basu Deber murti. 

No. 4. Hayagriber mürti. 

In the vestibule are lotus ornamentations and several articles of the 
usual paraphernalia of a Buddhist temple including the following :—4A 
pyramidal framework or wheeless car like the Tibetan Chhang-ga chu- 
tuk, with lion figures at the corners of each tier, such as is used to seat 
the image of a demon which is to be carried beyond the precincts of 
the temple and there thrown away. The present frame is used by the 
priests of this temple to parade in the open nir one of the smaller images 
of the shrine (? Hayagriva), bnt the image is again returned to the 
shrine. Above this throne is stretched a canopy called by the Lamas 
Nam-yul. It contains the figure of an 8.petalled lotus flower and has, 
as is customary, a dependant red fringe. On either side is hung a 
huge closed umbrella, These articles have been in the temple from time 
immemorial, 

Of the external decorations of the temple, the row of sculptured 
elephants along the basement, evidently a portion of the old Buddhist 
temple, has been figured by Col. Dalton in the paper above referred to; 
and is identical with the decorative style of the Kylas cave temple of 
Ellora figured by Fergusson in plate XV of his ' Cave Temples’, The 
upper walls are covered with sculptured figures nearly life size. The 
ten avatáras of Vishnu are represented with Buddha as the ninth. 
The remaining figures are of a rather nondescript character, but they 
are mostly male, and nearly every figure carries a trident (trifula)—the 
khatam of the Buddhists. The Lamas state that these figures were for- 
merly inside the temple, but that Buddha ejected them, And it is 
stated that the temple was built in one night by Jo-wo gyó-bó Bish-wa- 
Karma* the Vulcan of the Hindds and Buddhists, , 

Attached to the temple is a colony of Naf! (940), or dancing girls,t 
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who are supported ont of the funds of the temple, and who on the numer- 
ous feast days dance naked in a room adjoining the shrine. These orgies 
are part of the Shakti worship so peculiar to Kámrüp, but nowhere is it so 
grossly conducted as at this temple.* The Nafí and the idol-car are also 
conspicuous at the degenerate Buddhist temple of Jagannáth at Puri. 

At the eastern base of the hillock, on which this temple stands, is a 
fine large tank, called by the Lamas Yin-chhab tshót, or ‘the lake of 
excellent water. This pond, it is said, was made by Buddha with one 
prod of his staff, when searching for the huge bowl already described 
which he unearthed here. This pond is also said to be tenanted by 
fearful monsters. 

I have been unable to ascertain positively whether any Buddhist 
building existed here previous to the Lamas' fixing on the site as the 
Kuéanagara of Buddha's death. Certainly no monastery existed here at 
the time of Hinen Tsiang’s visit to the Kámrüp (Gauhati) court in the 
seventh century A. D., for he says of this country that ‘the people have 
" no faith in Buddha, hence from the time when Buddha appeared in the 
" world even down to the present time there never as vet has been built 
"one Sanghdrdma as a place for the priests to assemble."ft The refer- 
ence which Táránáth$ makes to the great stúpa of Kuśanagara as being 
situated here, in Kámrüp, was taken from report and thus wonld 
merely show that the present Lama-tradition was current during his 
time, Any chaitya or other Buddhist building would seem to have been 
subsequent to the seventh century; and in all probability marked a 
site visited by the great mediwval apostle of Lamaism, Guru Rimbochhe 
or Padma Sambhava, The different accounts of this great teacher's 
wanderings vary considerably, but he is generally credited in the 
Padma.Kahthang and elsewhere with having traversed most of the 
country between Lower Asam and Tibet. There is no evidence of 
Buddha having visited Asam, And in this view it is to be noted 
that the Bhotan Lamas call the chief image of this shrine Nimo Guru 
or “Tho Teacher,’ one of the epithets of Padma Sambhava. And the 
images on either side of it are also those of Padma Sambhava, vis., 
* Ogyén Guru,’ a mild form, and Dorje Dol, a demoniacal form of this saint. 
Further, the chief of ‘the eight Sages" or rig-dein|| (i. &, receptacle of 
knowledge) of the Lamas is named Hungkara; and a common title 


of the religion of the Vedas and Puránas proceeded,"—H. H. WrirsoN, Preface to 
Vishnu Purdna, 
® They have t their counterpart in the i«páBavAo: of the Greek Srñano VIIT, 6 p. 20. 
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for Padma Sambhava is “the great Rig-dsin ', while Hung is the usual 
symbolic term for him. And a very common Lamaic hymn connects 
Hungkara with this site, viz..— In the wondrous great shrine of 'the 
Fastern Pyre of the Cool-grove’ dwells the rigdsin Hangkara (or Lô- 
pon Hungkara). Shower on us thy blessings ! Come Guru ! Come demi- 
gods! Come fairies! Come!" No local mention is made of the especial 
snint of Bhotan, vis, Zhab tung Ngü-wang Nam-gyal,* which might 
have been expected, had he entered Bhotan by this route. 

The form of Buddhism here represented is of the highly Tautrik and 
demoniacal kind, propagated by Padma Sambhava and now existing 

n the adjoining country of Bhotan. Even this mild form of the image 
of Ogyén Guru has decapitated human heads strung on to his trident. 
The second image is of a more demoniacal kind. The third image is, of 
course, Shakya Muni (Buddha). The fourth image, from its Brih- 
manical name, is Tam-din (Skt. Hayagriva), one of the fiercest forms of 
demigods nnd an especial protector of Lamaism. The trident is every- 
where conspicuous in the hands of the sculptured figures on the walls, 
and Shakti rites are more pronounced here than in any other place in 
Northern India.t It seems therefore quite possible that a visit to 
Kümrüp, as well as Kashmir, and the mystic traditions of his own land 
—Udyána (Tib. Ogyén)—may have accounted for the excessively Tantrik 
form of Buddhism professed and taught by Padma Sambhava, 

It is also remarkable to find that the high-priest of the Hajo 
temple, in common with the other high-priests in Kámrüp, is called 
Dalaif,—a title which is usually stated to have been conferred on the fifth 
Grand Lama of Lhasa by a Mongolian emperor in the seventeenth century 
A. D.; but the Tibetan equivalent of this title, viz., Gyd-tshd or ‘ocean’, 
is known to have been used by graud Lamas previonsly. As, however, the 
word is Mongolian, it is curious to find it naturalized here and spon- 
taneously used by Bráhmans. It seems also to be the title of village- 
headman in the adjoining Garo hills. The dalai of this temple is a 
married man, but the office is not hereditary. He is elected by the local 
priests from amongst their number, and holds office till death. He 
resides at the foot of the hill, below the temple, in a large house, tho 
exterior of which i& profusely decorated with the skulls of wild buffalo, 
wild pig, deer, and other big game, &c., like the house of au Indo- 
Chinese chieftain. 


* GAN" Su cay snc Rar Sy || } 

+ Dancing girls appear to fignré to some extent in certain Lamaic ceremonies in 
Bhotan, vide TunN£n's ' Embassy to Tibet’, p. 32, 
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Troy weights and General currency of ancient Orissa.—By Bind M. M. 
" CHAKRAVARTI, Subordinate Executive Service of Bengal. 


Little is known regarding the measures of weights of gold and 
silver, or of the coins and currency in use in Orissa at the time of Hindú 
kings, Sterling incidentally mentions certain weights in his lucid 
history of Orissa. But Dr. Hunter was the first to apply European 
criticism to fiud out the relations between gold, silver and other market- 
able articles of Orissa.” Asan intelligent attempt to clear up an ex- 
tremely obscure question, his Mistory of Orissa deserves all praise. It 
was published in 1872. Since then no one has tried to tread in his foot- 
steps, probably owing to the absence of any reliable data, The following 
facts, therefore, are published in the hope that some ripe scholar may be 
induced to take up the threads and weave them into a harmonious whole. 

My information is chiefly derived from “ Mádalá Pánji" or the 
Chronicle of the Temple of Jagannath at Piri, This work mentions the 
various measures in use, and furnishes details which indirectly reveal 
the proportions between the measures. The problem is to convert them 
into modern equivalents, otherwise they will not be properly understood. 
Here the greatest difficulty arises. Not much help is obtainable from 
contemporary Muhammadan historians. Orissa was one of the last 
kingdoms to come under the role of the Pntháos and Mughals, and even 
then, being an out-of-the-way region, attracted little notice. 

The Midali Pinji was begun after the erection of the present 
temple of Jagannith, the generally accepted date of which is 1197-98 
A.D. It does not mention the names and relations of the measures in 
use before this time. Probably they were the same which we find later 
on. Orissa appears to have formed a part of Kalinga, and was often the 
battle-field between the emperors of northern Hindustan and kings of 
Kalinga. Kalinga was essentially a kingdom of the Deccan; and the 
Deccan measures must have prevailed in Orissa, 

Chorgangat conquered Orissa in the beginning of the 12th century, 
and founded the well-known Gangavamsa, -He came from far South, 
and the system in force in 8, India came into full operation in Orissa 
during the reigns of his descendants, 

According to the Mádalá Panji, Ananga Bhima Deva of this dynasty 
built the present temple of Jagannath, and liberally endowed it with 


* History of Orissa, Vol. 1, ch, V, notes 309 and 337, 
[+ His Identity is uncertain, see Sewell's Sketch of the Dynasties of S. India, pp. 18, 
19, 44, 61, 67. En.) 
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ornaments and furniture. 


In giving a description of these endowments, 
the chronicle says :— 


và पदकु सुना रूपा मध्य wo on fa सुना कम स्ट ४४ कु सुना प ८४८ क्षकुए guifatu- 


few दानोखा qw समासिए q ç मा cZ Hare सुना भा (८७९ Z रूपा कम रू ९८ ति* 


TU Sl TUN ASS रूपा मा २०८० SHIT SI कारणकु देख्ता मा ४ चुना मा ६ 
रू स्तेखाए मा ९९६ S गाए Q ç तुना रूपा कम मा ८००७४ Z सुना देवा मा ७०्प्स्ड। 

“ All these (ornaments) in gold and silver—73 pieces. Gold work 
55 pieces = 859 pals of gold, or nt the rate of pala measure used for gifts 
and ceremonies, viz, 1 pala = 8 márhas, = 6872 márhas. Silver work 
18 pieces = 135 palas, or at the rate of 8 márhas per pala, = 1080 márhas 
(n weight) of silver, or at the rate of 1 márha of gold — 5 márhas of 
silver, = 216 miirhas of gold. Total (in weight), gold and silver work 
8073 márhas, or (in value), gold TORS márhas."' 

नोकर €x afer पाक्षि तौनों चौना Wara मा <= | < चौना 

“For net 62 turns (of worship), at the rate of 3 chinás (per turn) 
18 márhas, 6 chinás." 

These two extracts suffice to show the following proportions :— 

10 chinas = 4 márha 
80 » m=8B , = I pair. 
A measure, very similar to this, still continues in the interior of the 
Pari District :— 
4 ratis = 1 chiná 
40 ,, 10 , = 1 márha 
80. ,, 20 ,, =2 , =1 tola. 

For the highest weight, we have here a toli, Buta pala is an old 
weight found in Manu and the Atharva Parisishtha.* In the Institutes 
of Manu, the measures of gold are stated to be 

5 ratis = 1 masha 
80 , =16 , = 1 suvarna (agrees with told) 
320 , =m Ol ,  =4 ,, = 1 pala or nishka (agrees 
with the pala of Mádalá Panji). 

The coins of ancient India were used not merely as an exchange for 
articles, but as weights also. Thoir study therefore, throws much light 
on the troy measures. In South India, of which Orissa was to all 
intents and purposes a part, the fanam (पण of Lilavati) was the standard 
coin of gold. ‘ihe chinam appears to be another name of fanam, both 
being equal to 4 ratis, One rati is generally accepted to be equal to 
1:75 grains on the average.f A standard fanam or chínam is, there- 


* Quoted in Thomas’ Chronicles of the Pathan kings of Delhi, page 221, noto 1. 


+ This ratio is accepted by Thomas and General Cunningham. Bat Mr. Smith 
differs (seo his article in this Journal, Vol. LIII, of 1884, pages 146-7). 
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fore, equal to 7 grains. All old fanams approach this weight closely, 
varying from 6 to 7:5.* A márha, which is ten times a chinam, would, 
therefore, be 70 grains in standard weight. Several old coins have been 
found approaching this weight. Sir W. Elliot mentions one coin of 5. 
India weighing 66°) grains. Mr. Fleet has described six coins of 
E. Chalukya kings varying from 659 to 66 8.+£ In another essay I hope 
to show that Chorganga, the founder of the Gangavam4a dynasty of 
Orissa, is connected with the E. Chalukya and Chola dynasties of the 
llth century A. D. "The coins, described by Mr. Fleet, would seem to 
be the marhas of the Madali Panji, The difference of 4 to 5 grains is 
due partly to wear and tear, but chiefly to the fact that fanams, which 
formed the unit of measurement, were generally in actual weight 65 to 
6°75 grains, 

That a coin approaching to 70 grains in wt., was in use in S. Indin 
is apparent from the cotemporaneous Muhammadan records. ‘Alauddin 
Muhammad Shah was the first to invade the Deccan, and according to Mir 
Khusrü, he contemplated the introduction of a new coin of 140 grains, 
a weight exactly double the standard weight of a márha. § His successor 
Muhammad bin Tughlaq, who transferred the capital from Delhi to 
Daulatábád (Deogir) in the Deccan, actually issued a silver coin of a 
standard weight of 140 grains.|| Then again I find that 'Aláuddin 
before his installation distributed “5 mans of star gold" daily, and 
bribed some of the Máliks and Amirs to the extent of 50 mins of gold 
each. Ferista mentions that Malik Káfur's plunder amounted to 96,000 
mins of gold.” These mins are evidently misspelt for márhas, for 96,000 
miins of gold is an amount too preposterously enormous for such a 
rare metal as gold. 

So far as I see, therefore, the proportions were as follows :— 

1:75 grains = 1 rati 
Ji oW = 4 , = 1 fanam or chinam 
70 , = 40 , =I , = l márha (? varáha) 
560 |, zz 320 , =80 ,, mM m 1 pala, 
In course of time, the Gangavaméáa dynasty was superseded by the 


* Soo the list given by Sir W. Elliot in Thomas Chronicles, p. 170, noto 1. 

+ Seo his remark in Thomas’ Chronicles, note 2 to page 223. 

f Indian Antiquary, Vol. XIX, 1890, pago 70 et seq. 

§ Táríkh “Aldi of Mir Khusrú, quoted in Thomas' Chronicles, pp. 158.9 note 1, 
nnd p. 247, note 1, 

|| Coins 180, 181 and 182 of silver, pp. 213 and 214; half coin of brass No. 199, 
p. 250 of Thomas’ Chronicles, Also Firnz Shah's coins, Nos, 228 to 233, pp. 275-6. 

© Thomas’ Chronicles, page 157 and noto 1. 

|| Brigg's translation, I, 374. 
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Gajapati Siryavaméa dynasty. Its founder was Gajapati Kapile4var 
Deva, and it is lasted from 1434 to 1535 A. D. or thereabout. During 
this time the márha coins diminished in weight to 61 grains, The 
reason is not clear, but the dearness of gold probably played some part in 
it. The fanams must have similarly diminished in weight. The gold 
coins described by Mr. Bidie are 60°24 and 60°75 grains. Other coins 
of similar nature have been given in Mr. Wilson's * Description of select 
coins." * 

In 1568 A. D., Orissa was conquered by Kalipahir the general of 
Sulaiman Qiráni, king of Bengal With this conquest, Orissa again 
became connected with Northern Iudia, and the local coins were replaced 
by the mohurs and tankahs of Delhi. Regarding them, 1 need not 
trouble my readers. 

From gold I come to silver. No silver coins of Orissa nre to be 
found.  Ferishta says that there was no silver coin in the Deccan.{ 
Silver must however have been used for ornaments &c., though probably 
sparingly. The Mádalá Panji enumerates several silver ornaments and 
utensils, The measures of silver were the same as those of gold. 

Much discussion has taken place about the ratio of gold to silver. 
This ratio differed in different times. The first extract (see supra) 
shows a ratio of 1: 5 at the time of Ananga Bhima Deva. This is the 
lowest ratio for gold that I know of. But it is by no means improbable. 
Gold was plentiful in Orissa, nay, in the whole of the Deccan. In the 
upper beds of the rivers Mahánadi, Baitarani and probably of the 
Rishikulya, gold is still found,* though in small quantities, The Malabar, 
and the Nilgiris, particularly the district of Wninad are noted for 
their gold mines. While therefore gold was comparatively abundant, 
silver was dear on account of the difficulty in communication with North 
India, the home of Indian silver. Silver was so dear that no coins of 
that metal were issued in the mediwval period. I am not surprised, 
therefore, to see the value of gold fallen to 1: 5. No better illustration 
of the abundance of gold can be given than the fact that the spoils 
alone of 'Aláuddín and Malik Káfur from the Deccan reduced the ratio 
of gold to silver in North India from 1: 10 to 1: 8 and then to 1: 7.1 


© Journ. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. LIT, Pt I, No. 1, page 40, 

9 Asivtic Researches, Vol. X VII, p. 593. 

+ The year of conquest has been fixed with accuracy as 1568 A.D. See Dr. 
Hunter's note to page 10, Vol. II, and Mr. Benmes' article in this Journal, Vol. LIIL, 


p. 233 noto. 
1 Brige’s translation, Vol, I, p. 374. 
& Statistical Accounts of Bengal, 
+ Thomas’ Chronicles, pago 235. 
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From silver to copper is an easy descent. No mention of copper 
coins is to be found in the Mádalá Pánji. Most probably in Orissa, 
such coins were not used in ordinary transactions, Their place was 
taken by the time-honoured cowries. 


The cowries wore counted by numbers, which were the same before 
as now.* 


4 cowries = 1 gunda a 
MO su = 6 gundas = 1 biri 
BO. Ts, = 20 » = 4 = 1 pan 
1280. ., = 320 ,, = 64 = 16 ,, = Ll kábán. 


In the Madala Panji the accounts of Ananga Bhima Deva are given 
in márhas, and no mention of cowries ns units is to be found. This 
continued as long as the Gangavaméáa dynasty lasted, for I find, that in 
the copper-plates of Nrisimha Deva IV, tho márhas are given as equiva- 
lents. With the advent of the Gajapati Sürynvaméáa, cowries became the 


units, and their gifts appear to have been calculated in cowries and 
silver tankahs. 


SIs pe अवदान ड १८२।० र १ का ८ जेखार का १४४० 

“The original gift in cash Rs. 192-8' or at the rate of 8 kahins 
per rupee = 1,540 káháns." 

See also No. II of the left side inscriptions at Jaybijay door of the 
Jagannith temple :—*'' paddy 500 bharans, cowries 2000 káháns." 

While the measures of cowries have remained the same, the ratio of 
them to other measures of the currency did not remain the same. The 
following shows the various proportions between coins and cowries, 
reduced to one common standard for facility of comparison. 


I. In the Lilávati completed by Bháskarácháryn in 1150 A. D.f 


16 panas (of cowries) = 1 bharma of silver t 
16 bharmas = 1 nishka of silver 


^. 1 nishka = 16 káháns, and 1 bharma = 1 káhán. 


Colebrooke adds that the comparative value of silver, copper and 
shells was nearly the same then as in his time, viz., 4 káháns per rupee. 
N. B.—If these bharmas be identical with Puranas, the average 
weight of which was from 50 to 54 grains,§ then 
1 moder rupee = 165 grains of pure silver = Wy = 3,3 bharmas or 


= 3, káháns. 


* ’Ain-i-Akbari, Gladwin's Tranalation, Vol, IT, p. 15. 

+ R. C. Dutt's History of India, Vol, IIL, p. 379, 

1 Colebrooke, in Asiatic Researches, Vol, V, p. 91. Quoted in Prinsep's Indian 
Antiquities, Vol. I, p. 211. 

§ Thomas’ Ancient Indian Weights, 
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II. In the time of Ananga Bhima Deva. (The latter part of the 
12th century A. D.) 

गाए प ç कञो का ९८१२४५० हाण Heel का १४ rugs थोतो छुना मा १ रू 
Har मा १८७४५० g | 

“Total of the two cowries 281250 káháns. At the rate of 15 
káháns per one márha of jiti gold = 15750 márhas." 

1 márha of gold = 5 márhbas of silver 
= about 350 grains of silver 
= 15 kábáns of cowries i 
^, a rupee of 165 grains (pure silver) = — káháns. 
= 7 y káháns. 
111. In the time of Purushottama Deva (1470—1497 A. D.) 
1 tankah = 8 káháns. 

This tankah is probably one of the Bahmani kings, described by 
Thomas.* Thomas does not give the weights, probably because the 
weights were nearly the same as those of the contemporary Delhi kings, 
Only one, 1 find, is stated to have been 165 grains. The pure silver 
would not have been more than 160 grains in these tankahs, 

165 x8 
160 
= 81 kihins. 
IV. ‘Ain-i-Akbari of Abul Fazl (1590 A, D. cirea)1 
1 rupee = 10 káháns. 

Akbar's rupee was of pure silver nearly and 175 grains in weight,§ 
", a rupee of 165 grains = 165539 
y 175 

= 9} káháus. 

VI. In the time of Gopindtha Deva (1726 A. D.), an owl sat upon 
the crown of Jagannáth accidentally. A purificatory bath with yajña 
had to be performed in consequence. The Mádalá Panji gives details 
from which it appears that in the bazar 

l tankah = 2 káháns 2 pans of cowries. 
But in the account one tanka was calculated at 2 káháns,3 pans. Taking 
the higher value, I find 
1 tankah (of the Mughal emperors) 
= 175 grains 


~. a rupee of 165 grains = 


* Thomas’ Chronicles, pp. 942, 346. 

t Thomas, ibid., p. 342. 

£ Gladwin's Translation, Vol. 11, p. 15. 

§ Prinsop's Useful Tables, Vol. H, p, 22 (Ed. Thomas). 
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^. 165 grains = T káháus 
= 2 káháns. 

VL In the beginning of this century (1803 A. D.), the official 
rate was 

l rupee — 4 káháns.* 
VI. The present rate (1891 A. D.) is 
l rupee = 3} to 3} káháns, 
being at the rate of 16 to 18 gundas per pice, 

A glance at these figures will show that the cowries became cheaper 
and chenper, till we come to the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
Then, all on a sudden, they became dearer, extraordinarily dearer, if the 
Mádalá Pinji is to be believed. After some time, the value of the 
cowries fell to 4 káháns. At present the copper pices have driven them 
from the field. In the mofussil, cowries are now used only for fractions 
of pices and annas, 

I conclude this brief essay with an estimate of the income of the 
Orissa kings as given in the Mádalá Pánji. Ananga Bhima Deva, the 
most celebrated monarch of the Gangavaméa, is said to have issued a 
mudul (royal order), reported in extenso in the aforesaid Chronicle. In 
that mudul he is made to say :— 

“My predecessors beginning with Kesari kings had an income of 
1,500,000 márphns in jiti gold; I extended my kingdom and added an 
income of 2,000,000 márhas in jití gold; my total income is 3,500,000 
máürhas.'' 

( Abridged translation.) 

1,500,000 márhas of gold = 7,500,000 mirhas of silver 
= 525,000,C00 grains of silver 
= 525.000,000 modern rupees 

165 | 
or 3,181,815 Rupees 
Similarly 3,500,000 mirhas of gold 
= Rs. 7,121,212. 

Dr. Hunter estimntes the first income at Rs. 4,602,500t or nearly 
50 per cent. more; but, if my reasonings be correct, neither his 1nensures 
of gold, nor his ratio of gold to silver, can be accepted. In fact he him- 
self has expressed some doubts about their validity. 


* Dr. Hunter's History of Orissa, Vol, |, note 337. 
* Ibid., Vol. I, note 309. 
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Greco-Roman Influence on the Civilization of Ancient India. “Second 
Paper.—By VINCENT A, Sura, M.R.A.S., Benoa. Civi SERVICE. 
PART I. 


While my essay on ‘ Greco-Roman Influence on the Civilization of . 


Ancient India,’ published in Part I of this Society’s Journal for 1889, 
was passing through the press, two important papers bearing on the 
same subject appeared, one in France, the otherin Germany. I propose 
to give in this communication some account of the papers referred to, 
and to discuss the views of the writers, especially when they differ from 
those which I have advocated. 

The French essay is written by Mr. E. Senart, and is entitled ‘ Notes 
d' E'pigraphie Indienne.* The veteran Professor Albrecht Weber is 
the author of the German paper, to which he has given the name of 
‘Die Griechen in Indien.'t 

Mr. Beveridge, our President, in his Annual Address remarked that 
Professor Weber's discourse “well deserves to be translated." It is 
beyond doubt a valuable contribution to learning, but I think an abs- 
tract account of its contents, accompanied by a discussion of doubtful 
topics, will be of more interest to the Society than a formal complete 
translation. 

Professor Weber concentrates his attention almost exclusively on 
the literary monuments of ancient Indian civilization, and devotes only 
a few lines to the subject of Hellenistic influence on the architecture, 


sculpture, and numismntie art of India. (vp. 3I 5 ij He laments 
the want of works dealing more fully with these topics. I trust that 
I may, without presumption, claim to have partly supplied this want. 

In a much discussed passage of the Mabábháshya, which mentions 
that the avaricious Manrya king offered for sale the images of the gods, 
he is inclined to see the first reference in Indian literature to coined 
money. But this is a very dubious and far-fetched notion, 

The remarks on the words Dramma, paypi, and dindra, Syvdpwov, 
are worth translating in full. 

“The words dramma, Spaxpd, and dindra, Syvdptov, in the special 
sense of silver and gold money respectively, remained in use as late as 


® Extrait dn Journal Asintique, IIT. Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, MDCCCXC. 
* Sitzungsberichte der Königlich  Preussischen Akademio der Wissonachaften 
zu Berlin; XXVII, 1890; Sitzung der-philosophisch-historischen Classe vom 17 
Juli. 
$ In the references to Profossor Weber the nppor number indicates the page of 
the reprint, the lower that of tho Sitzungsherichte, 
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the fifteenth century A. D., or possibly even later. According to a 
friendly communication of Mommsen's, the borrowing of the word 
éyvapuv itself (always neuter) from the Latin denarius dates nt the 
earliest from the time of Cæsar and Augustus, who first introduced a 
gold coinage current throughout the empire, which was therefore desig- 
nated by a Latin word, commonly aureus, though the term denarius 
aureus is nlso used. 

The transference of the word dínára to India, and the introduction 
of it into Indiau literature can hardly have taken place 80 800n, and we 
may wellassume another century approximately ns necessary for such 
introduction. From this the inference follows that no Indian work in 
which the word dindra occurs can be older than the second century of 
our ern." 

The Gupta inscriptions show that the use of the word dinéra for 
certain gold coins was well established by A. D. 400, and suggest that 
the dindra was distinct from the suvaraa.* I have elsewhere stated 
my belief, which I am still inclined to hold, that the term dindra in 
Gupta times was restricted to the coins which followed the weight 
standard of the Roman aureus denarius, based on the Attic stater of 
134'4 grains, and that the term suvaraa designated the heavier gold 
coins struck to the native standard of 80 ratis, or 146 grains, 


* Sánchi inscription of Chandra Gupta IT, dated 932 A. D, 412-13; 


Gadbwa ditto ditto , dated 88— A. D. 407-08; 

Ditto ditto Kumara Gupta, (No. 8), date lost, 

Ditto ditto ditto (No. 9), dated 98= A. D. 417-18, 
Ránchi ditto ditto, or Skanda Gupta, dated 131 — A. D. 450-51. 
Gadhwi ditto ditto (No. 64), date lost. 


"Lines 7 to 12 (scil. of this last inscription) appear to have recorded certain 
grants fixed in dindras, for the purpose of providing food in n «aftra or almshonse, 
nnd alao to provide paira of upper nnd lower garments... s.s... The second part, 
again, refers to food in an almshouse, recording something in connection with it at a 
cost of nineteen gold coins of the kind called suvarpa.'! (Fleet, Corpus Inser. Ind 
Vol. III, pp. 33, 38, 39, 40, 41, 262, 265.) 

+ The Coinage of the Early or Imperin! Gupta Dynasty of Northern India (J. 
Roy. As. Sos. for 1889, Vol. XXI, N. 8., p. 43.) 

The jurist Brihaspati is, howevor, against this supposition. He saya:— 

14. A Nishka is four suvarnas. A Pana of copper is n Kárshika (having the 
the weight of one Karsha.) A coin made of a Karsha of copper has to be known as 
a Kürshika Pana. 

15. It is also called AndikA. Four such area Dhánaka Twelve of the Intter 
are a Suwarna. This is also called a Dinára (denarius)." (Brihaspati, X, 14, 15 in 
‘Minor Law Hooks, Ndrada and Brihaspati,’ translated by Jolly being Vol. XXXIII 
of the Sacred Booka of the East, page 317.) I do not doubt the accuracy of Brihnspsti's 
statement, but it can perhaps be interpreted to mean that both a suwarna nnd a 
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It is interesting to observe that etymologically the word 650० 
(“from Spdooopat, and so, strictly, as much as one can hold in the hand,” 
L. and S.) is the equivalent in meaning of the Indian pana, पण, (akin to 
páni, पाणि, ' hand’), which originally meant ‘a handful of cowries.’ 
(Cunningham, Archaol, Reports. Vol. X, p. 78). 

I may also be permitted to call attention to the fact that the limit- 
ing nnterior date determined as nbove for the transfer of the Latin 
word denarius to India is the date which I have independently fixed 
as that from which strong Greco-Roman influence on Indian art can be 
traced. 

Leaving for the present Professor Weber, I shall now turn to the 
essay of Mr. Senart, which is principally concerned with the stone re- 
mains of the Kabul River valley, or Gándbára, the chief subject of my 
former disquisition. 

Mr. Senart's paper is divided into two parts, the first of which deals 
with inscriptions in the Arian (Gándhárinn, Kharoshtri) character, and 
the second with sculptures recently obtained by Captain Deane from 
excavations at a place called Sikri, near the well-known site of Jamal- 
garhi. 

The observations of the distinguished French scholar mark a great 
advance in the interpretation of the Arian inscriptions, though much still 
remains obscure. He gives facsimiles in photo-type from paper casts of 
three inscriptions, all in the Lahore Museum, viz., (1) that from Takht- 
i-Bahi, (2) a short one from a locality not known, and (3) the Zeda 
record, and offers readings and interpretations, more or less complete, 
of all three, besides remarks on several other connected documents, 

It is satisfactory to learn that there is no doubt that the Takht-i- 
Bahi inscription is really dated in the year 26 of king Guduphara 
(Gondophares), and in the year 103 of an era the initial point of which 
is still undetermined. 


Madra had the same subdivisions, and, in any case, whatever may have been tho 
nange elsewhere, the writer of the inscription at Gadhwi mnst surely have considered 
tho awvarna and díndra to be different, or he would not have distinguished them. 
Nárnda (ibid. page 231) writes to the same effect as Brihnspati. 

Nár»da probably wrote in tho fifth or sixth century A, D., (ibid page XVIII); 
and Brihaspati in the sixth or seventh century A. D. While these pages have been 
passing throngh the press, a valuable little work by Sir A. Cunningham, entitled 
* Coins of Ancient Indin’ (Quaritch, 1891), has appeared, Tho oarliost Indian coins 
and metric ayatems are there discussed. I have above, as in my previons publica- 
tions, reckoned the weight of the ratí to bo 1:825 grain, and that of the pana, karsha, 
and Suvarna ns 146 grains. Sir A, Cunningham now uses 1-8 and 144 respectively, 
the elements of his calculations. He used to follow Thomas in his erroneous 
estimate of the weight of the ratí as 175 grain. The figures 1:8 and 144 nro very 
convenient, 
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In connection with this inacription, which records the presentation 
of a votive offering, Mr. Senart discusses the varieties and development 
of Buddhist votive formulas, He is inclined to think that the later and 
fuller forms were imitated from Grmco-Roman formularies. This parti- 
cular manifestation of western influence on India has not, I think, been 
previously noted, and I therefore quote in full the passage in which the 
theory is broached. , 

"En somme, c'est au Nord-Ouest que commencent les formules ` 
votives développées, elles affectent un caractère qui ne s'explique pas 
bien par le jeu naturel des idées natives, 

Est il nécessaire d'admettre que limitation des formules épigraphi- 
ques de l'Occident ait contribué à les faire adopter ?* 

A cet égard, une double particularité me frappe dans nos deux 
dédicaces indo-bactriennes. L'une et l'autre affichent en bonne place 
un souci particulier de la *santó,' de la *' prosperité' du roi et de sa 
famille. Le trait est si peu indou qu’ il ne se retronve, que je sache, 
nulle part dans 1' Inde intérieure ; il est si bien entré ici dans les maurs 
qu’ il se perpétue jusqu' á une époque assez basse: l'inscription de 
Kurra, datée du régne de Toramina, au V° siècle, le reproduit encore. 

Comment ne pas songer aux voeux si fréquents daus les épigraphes 
gréco-romaines ‘pour le salut des empereurs’? Le mot agrabhaga, que 
jai traduit par * prosperité,’ et qui ne peut guére, d'aprés le contexte, 
s'éloigner de ce sens, constitue une locution spéciale dont I’ usage n'est 
pas consacré par la littérature. Ne semble-t-il pas révéler la recherche 
d'un terme approprié pour cette idée de ‘ fortune,’ qui sort quelque peu 
de l' ordre des notions familières à l'esprit Indien? et ne représenternit- 
il pas un essai de traduction directe ou indirecte de |” 4yañ ring du 
grec? 

On me pardonnera d" avoir, en passant, signalé cette impression. 
Je sens de combien de réserves il convient d' entourer de pareilles con- 
jectures.'' 

The conjecture seems to me highly probable. It may be remem- 
bered that several years ago I traced in the devices of the Gupta coinage 
reminiscences of the Greek dyah) rúxn and her representative the Roman 
Fortuna. 

While on the subject of Roman influence on the form of Indian 
inscriptions, I may note another conjecture which has occurred to me, 
namely, that the well known Indian practice of inscribing n record on 
several plates of copper joined by a ring may very likely have been 

® Il ost auperflu do rappelor ici les expressions trés-varióes de cos vooux de santé, 


de bonheur, qui accompagnent tant de dédicaces grecques ot latines. On en tronvora 
des énumérations plas on moins complètes dans los traités d’ épigraphie. 
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borrowed from the Romans. “ Inscriptions on bronze tablets sometimes 
occur. These are fabule honest missionis, diplomas, or good conduct 
discharges. "They are copies of decrees, promulgated at Rome, confer- 


ring upon the soldiery, as a reward for distinguished service, the privi- 


lege of Roman citizenship and the right of marriage. They seem to 
have been usually inscribed on two sheets of metal, which, being united 
by thongs, folded together like a book, Examples of these tablets 
have been found from the year A. D. 34 of the Emperor Claudius to the 
year of the Emperor Maximian, A. D. 300. They were invariably 
suspended on the walls of the templein the Capitol for public exhibition."* 

Mr. Senart devotes several pages to the consideration of the dated 
Hashtnagar inscription first published by me in the Indian Antiquary 
for 1889, and to a discussion of the era used in it and other inscrip- 
tions from the same region. The subsequent publication in this Journal 
of a photograph of the inscribed pedestal from Hashtnagar will, I think, 
remove the doubts which Mr. Senart felt as to the presence of the symbol 
for 100. He was inclined to read the date, as shown in the rougher 
facsimile of the Indian Antiquary, as being 84 only, but it is certain that 
the date is either 274, as formerly read by Sir A. Cunningham, or 2841. 
The character preceding the 4 is cortainly almost identical with each of 
the three characters for 20 which precede it, and so may be read also as 
20, but it is not absolutely identical, being slightly straighter and narrower 
in shape, and this minute difference may be held suflicient to warrant us 
in reading it as the symbol for 10. So far as the historian is concerned 
it makes little matter whether the date is 274 or 284, but I think it 
more probable that 274 is the correct interpretation. 

I altogether disagree with the opinion of Mr. Senart that “ nous 
sommes forcés d' admettre que 1" alphabet du Nord-Ouest, dans lequel 
est gravée 1" inscription, était, au: milieu du IV* siécle, des longtemps 
hors d’ usage.” . But on this question I have nothing to add to what I 
have already printed, nor have I anything to retract. 

Mr. Senart makes an important correction in the reading cf the 
inscription by substituting praushthapada for emborasma as the name of 


the month.+ 


* Westropp, Handbook of Archmology, p. 500, 2nd edition, Bohn's Illustrated 
Library, 1878. A 

+ In ' Coins of Ancient India’ (Quaritch, 1891) Sir A. Cunningham incidentally ° 
(page 37) accepta Mr. Senart's roading of the date na B4. But the figures for the 
centuries are certainly in the record. Dr, Bühler reads “Sam I O XX XX XX X 
IV Postavadasa marasa dilya] sammi pam[cha]mi 6 [11*]", and translates “The 
year 274, on the fifth, 5, day of the month of Praushthapada (i. e, Bhddrapada or 
August-September)." He observes that in the name of the month the reading 
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I should have mentioned that there are a few scratches or imperfect 
characters on the stone below the inscription, but these do not seem 
ever to have had any meaning. 

I was inclined to refer the date 284 or 274 to the Saka era of A. D. 
78 rather than to that of Gondophares and Moga (Manas), chiefly on 
account of the inferiority of the style of the figures on the pedestal as 
compared with that of the best Romano-Buddhist sculpture. 

But, when discussing the remarkable statuette of the Emaciated 
Buddha of which he gives a plate, Mr. Senart points out (note, p. 43) that 
the execution of the principal figure is far superior to that of the minor 
figures of the relief on the pedestal. “A cet égard, on remarquera 
l'écart qui s' accuse entre la figure principale et le basrelief qui décore le 
socle, et qui est traité assai sommairement, sans doute comme une scéne 
conventionelle multipliée en nombreuses répliques par des artistes 
inférieurs, 1l y'a là un avertissement qui ne doit pas étre perdu pour ceux 
qui s' attacheront à établir la série chronologique des ouvrages gróco- 
buddhiques.'' 

The observation is perfectly correct, and I readily accept the warn- 
ing. Iam quite willing to admit now that the era of either Gondophares 
or Moga is most likely that in which the Hashtnagar pedestal is dated, 
and that its approximate date is therefore about A. D. 220 or 230. 
Very probably the principal statue, which Mr. King was unable to ap- 
propriate, was executed in a style much superior to that of the pedestal. 
On this supposition the work is contemporary with the Jamilgarhi 
sculptures, and my arguments concerning the date of those remains are 
strongly confirmed. My approximate date for the best sculptures at 
Jamálgarhi is A. D. 250. 

It is still uncertain whether the eras used by Gondophares and 
Moga are identical or different. Mr. Senart (p. 19) shows that the 
mode of expressing the date in the Taxila inscription, namely, “in the 
year 78 of the great King Mogas," does not imply that the era used 
was founded by that sovereign. “ Rien n'est moins vraisemblable, 11 
suffit de se reporter aux éópigraphes de Mathura (par example n™ 1, 4, 
6, comparés à 2, 4, 7) pour se convaincre que le nom du roi ajouté, an 
génitif, à 1' indication de 1" année n' implique ni que la date donnée se 
réfóre à une ère fondée par lui, ni qu elle ait pour point de départ le 
commencement de son régne. Comme, d' autre part, quand un nom de 
roi est iliqné, il marque réguliérement le souverain regnant, il faut 


pothavadasa is linguistically possible. (Indian Antiquary for Nov. 1891, Fot. XX, 
page 894). Sir A. Cunningham now calls the Arian alphabet by the name Gundhari- 
un, which is, I think, the best of tho many namos more or loss current, 
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certainement entendre notre date; *1' an 78, sous le rogne du grand roi 


Mogas.'  L' imitation des formules grecques par le génitif absolu” 


fBaciXévovros ou rupavvoivros, eto., explique suffisamment, par |’ influence 


"naturelle du monnayage, ce que la locution pourrait au premier aspect 


avoir de surprenant." 

The last observation calls attention to yet another case in which 
Indian practice has been affected by Greek example. 

Following Sir A. Cunningham, I described ( page 142) in my former 
paper a brief record at Jamálgarhi as “‘ seven unintelligible letters, read 
as Saphaé danamukha, incised on the back of the nimbus of one of thg 
statues supposed to be those of kings.” Mr. Senart (paya 24) shows 
that the correct reading is saphala danamukha, ** c' est & dire ‘don méri- 
toire,'" This word danamukha is unknown in literature, but occurs in 
the inscriptions on the Bhimaran vase and the Manikyála eylinder. 
Mr. Senart is unable at present to decide whether or not the word dána- 
mukha implies a shade of meaning slightly different from that of the 
simple dénam, and contents himself with noting ( page 26) that in the 
inscriptions where the longer expression occurs it is not accompanied by 
the name of the gift in apposition, like dánam thambho, thápo dánam, ete. 

Pages 27-31 of his paper are devoted by Mr. Senart to the discus- 
sion of the Zeda inscription, He is unable to give a complete translation 
of this record, but it is satisfactory to find that it is certainly dated in 
the year 11, in the reign of Kauishka, as deciphered by Sir A. Cunning- 

The short record, which is numbered II by Mr. Senart, is alsoa 
votive inscription, and, subject to certain reservations, is thus translated 
(page 27); ' An 68, le seiziómo (16) jour du mois Praushthapada. Don 
de...vadhitirana et de ses compagnons." 

It is not known to what object it was attached, but doubtless it 
was a sculpture of some sort. The era is, of conrse, also undetermined. 
If it is that of Kanishka, the date would be 75 + 68 = A. D. 146. If it 
is that of either of Moga or Gondophares the date would be about A. D. 
20. Either date is quite possible, but, if the earlier one is correct, we 
may be quite certain that the sculpture showed no trace of Roman in- 
fluence, though it may have been Hellenistic in style. 

The two statuettes from Sikri of which M. Senart gives excellent 
phototype plates are both well executed, and seem to belong to the best 
period of the Gindhirn school 

The first represents the Buddha seated, reduced to a state of ex- 
treme emaciation by the austerities which he practised in the firat stage 
of his religious life. Mr. Senart cannot remember having seen any other 
ancient representation of the Buddha in this condition, but notes (page 
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33) that the Musée Guimet contains three modern figures of the ema- 
ciated Buddha. One of these is n tine Chinese bronze attributed to the 
last century. The others come from Japan, one being in wood, and the 
second in bronze, and are supposed to date respectively from the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, All three represent the Buddha in a stand- 
ing posture. 

The second statuette figured is that of a woman standing, carrying 
on each shoulder n small standing figure, and suckling an infant, which 
sits astride, Indian fashion, on her right hip. The interpretation of this 
group is as yet unknown. Mr. Senart conjectures that the small figures 
on the shoulders may be intended to mark the divine rank of the prin- 
cipal figure, and that they are offering her à diadem or garland. Pro- 
bably the woman is Maya, the mother of the Buddha. The comparison 
with images of the Madonna Lactans is obvious, and is of interest when 
considered in connection with the numerous cases of resemblance between 
Buddhist and Christian works which I have cited. 

The last twenty-one pages of Mr, Senart's essay are devoted to a 
discnssion of the date of the Gándhára sculptures. His view is sob- 
stantially the same as that advocated by Sir A. Cunningham (page 149 
of my former paper). The following passages express Mr. Senart's 
general conclusions :— 

“Tl est fort possible que la tradition de I’ architecture et de la 
sculpture gréco-buddbiques se soit au Nord-Ouest continuée pendant 
une période plus ou moins longue. Un point cependant doit étre con- 
sidéré comme établi, c'est que la période de floraison et de grande 
expansion de cet art est antérieure à la seconde moitié du Ils siecle ; que, 
des cette epoque, 1' évolution dont il a été 1" initiateur dans 1' iconogra- 
phie buddhique était achevée, consacrée. It serait dés lors bien arbi- 
traire en dehors de preuves positives qui n'ont point été produites, de 
ramener À une époque plus basse les monuments principaux qui nous en 
sont parvenus, ceux surtout qui paraissent les plus caractéristiques et 
dont l' aspect est relativement ancien," (page 42). 

The date of the statuette of the Emaciated Buddha is decided to be 
“not later than the end of the first century A. D." (page 44). 

“ Pour la date, la premiere moitié du II° siècle parait marquer le 
moment ou |’ imitation a été la plus active, et il n’ y a aucune probabi- 
lité qu’ elle se soit prolongée trés-longtemps au delà. Si elle s' était 
exercée à une époque plus tardive, postérieuro à ls grande floraison. du 
buddhisme sous Kanishka et Huvishka, il est A penser qn’ elle ne serait 
pas si exactement circonstrite dans 1' art Buddhique " (page 52). 

When the passages quoted were written Mr. Senart had not seen 
my paper on the subject, and I shall therefore abstain from discussing 
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his views at length, and content myself with the observation that in my 
opinion he has been misled by his fnilure to perceive the Roman charac- 
teristics of the greater part of the Gándhára sculptures. He refers, 
certainly, to Fergusson's brief remarks on this topic, but dismisses them 
ns being of little weight. To my mind, on the other hand, the strong 
Roman influence on the Gándhára school seems to be an obvious, palpa- 
ble fact that cannot be ignored.* 

Mr. Senart seeks in Parthia, not in Rome, for the special variety of 
Hellenistic art which supplied the model to the Gándhára sculptures. 

"^ Au commencement du I Siècle avant J. C., le retour ofensif d" 
influences occidentales représenteés par le philhellenisme des Arsacides, 
et mnintenues par la création de la dynastie parthe particulicre à cette 
région expliquerait I’ établissement d’ une sorte ते! école pénétrée des 
traditions classiques; à la fin du 1० siócle aprés J. C., 1" établissement 
de la puissante dynastie de Kanishka, tributarie au point de vue de la 
civilization de ses voisins de 1' Iran, marque le moment oi, sur la base 
la plus large qu ‘eit jamais conquise dans |’ Inde une race étrangère, 
cette école gréco-parthe a pu le mieux propager son influence dans 
l' intérieur du pays” (page 48). 

I cannot discover in the Gándhára sculptures any distinct trace 
of Parthian influence, though the Persepolitan form of capital which is 
seen in some of the earlier works is, of course, a proof that the artists 


of the Gáudhára school were naturally not ignorant of the art of 
Persia. 


PART II. 


Professor Weber opens his interesting essay by the intimation that 
it is designed to give n cursory view of what is known, partly from 
certain data, and partly from more or less plausible conjectures, con- 
cerning the position and influence of the Greeks in India. 

The Greeks are called by Indian authors * Yavana,' that is to say 
Jonians. This word seems to have been introduced through Persia, and 
has been successively applied to the Greeks, Indo-Scythians, Parthians, 
Persians, Arabs (or Muhammadans), and, finally, to Europeans. 

[The use of the word is in fact analogous to the modern uso of 
*aeiláyat," which includes Europe as well ns Afghanistan, and other 
countries on the North-West frontier. V. A, S.] 

The oldest mention of the term * yavana' is found in the grammar 
of Panini (+, 1,49), who is now generally supposed to have flourished 


* Mr. Ed. Drouin informa me that both he and Mr, Silvain Levi agree with me 
in tho opinion that “the Roman element had «a real influence on the sculptures of 
the northern schools.” 
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about the beginning of the third century B. C. He teaches the forma- 
tion of the word 'yavanáni' to indicate the writing (lipi) of the 
Yavann. 

[The jurist Gautama (IV. 21; page 196 of Bühler's translation) 
enumerates Párásavas, Yavanas, Karaņas, and Südras together. His 
date is probably as early as that of Panini. V. A. 8.] 

The well known passage in the thirteenth edict of Asoka which 
mentions the Yona (Yavann) kings, Antiochus, etc., is, of course, the 
earliest historical reference to tne Yavanns, the date of which is certain. 

Some scholars have discovered the name of Alexander in the 
Kálsi version of the edicts, but the reading is doubtful. 

A distinct trace of the name of the great conqueror is found in the 
appellation of the city Alasaddá, or Alasanda, mentioned in the 
Mahávansa and the Questions of Milinda. This name is obviously 
identical with Alexandria. Some have supposed the city to be situated 
on the Indian Caucasus, or Hindu Kush. [But it would seem rather to 
have been situated on an island in the Indus, if we may trust the author 
of the Questions of Milinda. 

“The Elder replied: ‘In what district, O king, were you born P” 

‘There is an island called Alasanda. It was there I was born.’ 

t And how far is Alasanda from here?’ 

t About two hundred leagnes.............+. 

‘In what town, O king, were you born ?' 

‘There is a village called Kalasi. It was there I was born ? ' 

‘And how far is Kalasi from here ?’ 

‘ About two hundred leagues.’ 

“ How far is Kashmir from here ?' 

‘Twelve leagues ?" 

Professor Rhys Davids is inclined to think that the town of Kalasi 
is identical with the ‘ Karisi nagara,’ which seems to be mentioned on a 
coin of Eukratides (ace. circa B. C. 190) and that the coin was strack in 
commemoration of the fact of the Greeks having reached the Indus.* 
If the coin is rightly read, this conjecture seems extremely probable, but 
unfortunately, the legend quoted is only “ the conjectured reading of 
General Cunningham.” (Gardner, Coins of Greek and Scythic Kings, 
page 19, note, and Plate VI, 8). 

Professor Weber next proceeds to argue in favour of a highly 
conjectural theory connecting the name Skanda with Alexander, bnt I 
think my readers will excuse me from reproducing his very unsatisfac- 
tory arguments. V. A. 8.) 


* “The Questions of King Milinda,” translated from the Páli by T. W. Rhys 
Davids, being Vol. XXXV of Sacrod Books of the East, pp. XXIII and 126, 
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Apifnli, one of the teachers cited by Pinini, speaks of the formation 
of the compound * Kshaudraka—Málava ' (seil. * seni), * the army of tho 
Kshaudrakas and Milavas,’ the 'Ofvópáxo: and Mdo: of the Greek his- 
torians, Inasmuch as we are told by them that these two peoples were at 
bitter enmity with one another, and only combined from fear of Alexander, 
it is possible that the grammarian may have had in his mind the invasion 
of Alexander. If this supposition is correct, both Apiéali and his dis- 
ciple Panini must belong to a period later than that of Alexander. 

The Sanvira city Dáttámitri seems to be Demetrias; and the Sau- 
vira names Phánptáhriti, Mimata, and Jamunda mentioned by Páņini 
(4, 1, 148, 150) and his scholiast, suggest the Greek names Pantarchos, 
Mimns, and Diomedes. 

The Greek name Ptolemaios or Ptolemy appears in Asoka's edict 
under the easily recognized form Toramaya, but it seems-also to have 
been adopted by Hindu literature and mythology under the form Asura 
Maya, and with a double signification. In the second book of the Mahá- 
bhárata Asura Maya, the architect of the Asuras, appears as the friend 
of king Yudbishthira, and builds for him a palace, the marvels of which 
excite general wonder and astonishment. This Asura Maya seems to 
me to be an appropriation by means of a popular etymology of the name 
Turamaya, and his skill as an architect appears to refer to the buildings 
of the Ptolemies, or even to the wonderful buildings of ancient Egypt. 
Another circumstance lends support to this supposition. A second 
application of the name Asura Maya is that which occurs in the extant, 
though certainly secondary, text of the Sürya-Siddhánta (1, 2), where 
he appears as the father of Indian astronomy. In this case, of course, 
there is no reference to king Ptolemy, but the person meant is the 
astronomer of the same name who flourished in the first half of the 
second century of our era. 

It is to be observed that on both occasions the name entered India 
through the medium of the same mythical personality. 

In the Jnánabháskara, the astronomer Asura Maya is placed in 
connexion with Romakapura, which must mean either Alexandria or 
Byzantium, or, more generally, the lands of the barbarians (mlechehha). 
The eighth book of the Kathisaritsigara tells of the conquest of the 
gods under the command of Indra by the Asuras under the leadership 
of Maya. The terms Dinava aud Asura must often be understood to 
mean foreign peoples. 

[It may be remembered that I have suggested (page 133 of my 
former essay) that the whole conception of the Asuras nnd their con- 
flicts with the gods was borrowed from the Greek legends of the Gigan- 
tomachia, The myths above referred to seem to give support to my 
conjecture. V. A. 8.] 
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Other Greek names also may be recognized in the Hindu epics. 

Tod long ago identified the Yavana king Dattámitra, who is des- 
cribed in the Mahábharata as taking a direct part in the struggle, with 
the Bactrian king Demetrius ( flor. circa 180-165 B. C.), and this identi- 
fication was accepted by Lassen. The city Demetrias built by him 
appears in the Ramayana under the further corrupted form Danda- 
mitra, and in a votive formula of Buddhist tendency as Dáttámitiyaka 
Yonaka. The name of Bhagadatta, the king of the Yavanns who ruled 
over Maru, or Márwár, and Naraka in the West and is specially mentioned 
(M. Bhár, 2, 578, 579) as an old friend of the father of Yudhishthira, 
has been regarded by A. v. Gutschmid as a translation of the name of 
the Bactrian king Apollodotus ( flor. cirea B. C. 160), and this supposi- 
tion appears to me a happy one, 

The name of the Káshmir prince Jalauka, mentioned in the Mahá- 
bhárata, may be identified, though not without reserve, as a corruption 
of Seleucus. | 

Finally, the name of Menander is certainly represented by that of 
Milinda, king of Sigala (XayyaAa), who plays an important part in tho 
tradition of southern Buddhism, and was remembered even down to 
Puranic times. The ‘ Milindapanha’ will be referred to again on a 
later page. 

The allusions to the Yavanas in Panini and the Mahábháshya should 
be here considered. The teaching of Panini concerning the formation 
of the word * Yavanáni' to signify the writing (lipi) of the Yavanas 
has already been referred to. But it seems as if a direct use of the 
Yavana characters by Panini may be detected. 

According to Goldstiicker (Pánini, page 53) he uses the second 
letter of the Indian alphabet as a sign for the numeral two, and Burnell 
(Elements S. I. Paleogr., page 96, and Aindra Grammarians, page 77) 
supposes that he was in this passage influenced by the similar use of 
the letters of the Greek alphabet as numerals. 

The characteristic remark in the Calcutta scholium on the passage 
in 3, 2, 120 saydnd bhunjate Yavanáh, ‘the Yavanas eat reclining,” is of 
interest. This remark is not found in the Mahabhashya (see Ind. Stud. 
13, 381), and it clearly rests on an older observation, or rather, tradi- 
tion. 

Two examples given in the Mahábháshya on Panini 3, 2, 111, are of 
the highest interest, namely, Yavano runan Mádhyamikán, ‘the Yavana 
prineo oppressed the Mádhynmikas'; nnd Yavano 'runat Sáketam, ‘ the 
Yavana prince oppressed Sáketa, These examples are given as illustra- 
tions of the use of the imperfect tense to signify an event which hap- 
pened a short time previously, and therefore show that the oppression 
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of the Mádhyamika people and of the city of Sáketa must have occurred 
shortly before the composition of the examples. Unfortunately the 
geographical position neither of the people or city is ascertained witk 
precision, but Sáketa, the Greek Xayy$a is probably the modern Ajodhya 
or Oudh. [Fergusson, however, thought that its site shonld more pro- 
bably be sought at Lucknow. It certainly was situated in the province 
of Oudh. Dr. Führer (Monumental Antiquities and Inscriptions, N.-W. 
P. and Oudh, p. 275) is satisfied that Sánchánkot, or Sujankot in the 
Unáo District, on the Sái river, 34 miles north-west of Unáo, represents 
the ancient Sáketam, the Sha-chi of Fa-Hian. According to him Ajo- 
dhya is the Visikha of Hiuen-Tsiang, but not the Sha-chi of Fa Hian. 
V. A. S.] The passage in the Mabábbáshya indicates an extension of 
Greek dominion in the interior of India, which could not be suspected 
from perusal of the Greek writers. The reality of this extension is 
further supported by the chapter of the Garga-Samhita named Yuga- 
purápa, which mentions, not only the occupation of Sáketa by the 
Yavanas, but their further advance to Kusumadhvaja or Pushpapura, 
that is to say Pátaliputra (IlaMfBofpa). Bnt it is possible that we 
should rather suppose.the text to refer to the advance of the Indo- 
Scythians, to whom the name of Yavanas was transferred. 

The Garga family, which, notably enough (with the exception of a 
single passage in the Kathaka), is mentioned first in the latest sectiona 
of the Bráhmagas and Sütras, but comes specially to the front in the 
Mahabhishya (see Ind. Stud. 13, 410, segg.), is repeatedly placed by 
legend in close connection with the Yavanas. Specially, a verse, which 
honours the Yavanns as teachers of astronomy, is ascribed to Garga. 

In order to dispose of all the legendary-historical information con- 
cerning the Yavana princes of ancient times which can be extracted 
from the Mahabbdrata, etc, it must here be noted that the Kala- 
Yavana or ‘ Black Yavana’ is brought into special relation with Krishna 
and Garga. The name Black Yavana appears intended to distinguish 
the bearer of it from other kinds of Yavanas. 

We must further observe that the Yavana king Knserumant is 
shown as occupying a hostile, or more exactly, a subordinate position. 
I have already expressed an opinion (Ind. Skizzen, pp. 88, 91; and Akad. 
Vorl. in. L. G. 205) that the name of this Ksserumnant is a reminiscence 
of the Roman Cæsar, and Mr. Léon Feer has since shown (Comptes Rendus 
de l'Acad. des Inser., 1871, pp. 47, 56, 60), that the expression Kesare 
náma samgrámah, * Cwaarean or Roman order of battle,’ occurs in the 
Buddhist Avadina-Sutaka. If these pnssnges belong to the period of the 
great deposits of Roman coins in India they supply a certain legendary 
back ground for them. É 
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Finally, we must note the prominent position which the Yavanas, 
in common with the Kambojas, Sakas, Pahlavas, Balbikas, etc., take in 
the Mahabharata, as well as in the Rámáynnpa, and which is so signi- 
fioant for the determination of the period of composition of these 
works. The Romakas are also mentioned there, though but rarely. 

The city Romakapura, which plays a special part in astronomical 
literature (see above) should not be understood to mean Rome itself, 
but Alexandria, or perhaps, Byzantium. 

The city Rauma mentioned in the WVishnu-purána ( Wilson- Hall, 
1, 130) must be understood in the same way. A Homaka-siddhánta 
appears to have been one of tho earlier works used by the astronomer 
Varaha Mibira, who lived between A. D. 504 and 587. 

The well-known part which Yavana women play in the dramas of 
Kalidasa (who is supposed to have flourished in the middle of the sixth 
century A. D.) as personal attendants of the king may be in some degree 
explained by the trade in ** good-looking girls for coneubinage," which, 
according to the author of the Periplus, was carried on between 
Alexandria and India. Samudra Gnupta's Allahabad Pillar inscription 
[ Fleet, Corpus Inscr. IIT, p. 14, V. A. S ] mentions the delivery of maidens 
as tribute by the Sassanian king of Persia, who is there called the 
Shahanushahi. The superior culture and education of these foreign 
girls may be the explanation of the introduction of certain peculiarities 
in the attributes of the Indian god of love, K^madeva. The chief of 
these is the dolphin (makara) banner which he carries, like the Greek 
Eros. He is also sometimes described as the son of the goddess of 
beauty, who, like Aphrodite, rises foam-born from the waters. But 
this latter myth may be of primitive Indo-Germanic origin, and refer 
to the dawn. Sometimes he is represented as the consort of the god- 
dess of desire. The ancient image of Aphrodite, accompanied by Eros 
and the dolphin may be dimly made out in a relief on the temple of 
Bhuvanésvara in Orissa, which seems to date from the seventh century 
of our era; but the form is very degraded in execution. 

It is very difficult to understand how the Kimnara, or monkeys in 
the gnise of men nnd women, can have been turned into * heavenly choris- 
tera,' for even Indinn taste can hardly regard the screeching of monkeys 
as melodious. Perhaps the xwipa used by the Greek maidens at the 
courts of the Indian princes may be at the bottom of the conception. 

[Kuwipa was a ten-stringed instrument, and «wvpós and cogunte 
words mean ‘ wailing.’ The conjecture seems to me a very far-fetched 
one, 7. A. S.] 

Another bold conjecture would explain the amended reading * Khe- 
rün'iu the Páminiyá Sikshá, when it is explained to mean the form of 
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greeting used by the women of Suráshtra, to be the Greek xaípew. This 
conjecture is supported by the facts that Greek influence lasted late in 
Suráshtra, and that in Byzantine iuscriptions xa(pew, written ns xepuv, 
is used as a salutation formula instead of the imperative xar. 

With reference to the political position of the Greeks in India the 
direct transfer into Sanskrit and Pali of the words evpeyf and xaMwós 
in the forms suruñgá (underground passage; mine), and khalina (= bridle, 
rein, especially the bit of a horse's bridle) is of interest. 

Merely for the sake of completeness some words may be noticed 
which occur only in dictionaries. Examples of these are yavanapriya, 
‘pepper,’ yavaneshfa, ‘tin,’ yávana, * incense.” But in these cases the 
term Yavana may refer, not to the Greeks, but to other foreign nations 
who succeeded them. 

Many articles of commerce have Indian names identical with the 
European, e. g, Kastira, xacacirepos ; kastári, xarrapeov; marakata, 
ejdpayBos ; Sringavera, zingiber; and others. 

But in these cases it is uncertain whether India was the borrower 
or the lender, and in a large number of instances there is no doubt as to 
the Indian origin. Examples are :—¿maños, upala ; BxjpvAXos, veluriya (vai- 
dárya, vaidurya) ; kapvódwAXov, katukaphala ; xwvaBap, khinnavári, etc. 

[The Professor then devotes a few words to the Greco-Buddhist 
sculptures and the origin of coinage in India, but his general observa- 
tions are only of a cursory nature, and need nof be translated, I have 
already translated his note on the words dramma and dindra, He 
refers to the essay of Stephani, (Nimbus und Strahlenkrans ; in the 
Mémoires de’ l'Académie de St. Petersbourg, 6 ser. t. L.X) as establishing 
the probability that the rise of the nimbus in arb, which Spence Hardy 
regarded as of eastern origin, is more probably an importation from 
the West. On this question Mr. Senart has no doubt at all, and boldly 
says (page 38) that the classical origin of the nimbus is certain. It is 
quite possible that a close examination of the Buddhist sculptures of tho 
Gándhára school with reference to the use of the nimbus may help 
to settle their date. V. A. S.] 

According to Halévy, who has recently republished his views, the 
Indian alphabet itself, as it is first met with in the time of Piyadasi 
(Asoka), is derived from the Greek. But this theory appears to deserve 
little credit, and it is much more probable that the importation of the 
Semitic writing into both India and Greece occurred at the one period, 
and that the great resemblance between several of the most important 
characters is thus to be explained. In any case, the further inference 
impugning the antiquity of Indian literature, which Halévy draws from 
his theory, completely fails, because the oral transmission of ancient 
texts undoubtedly reaches back to very early times, 
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The fact is of interest that the Greek names of the colour ‘black’ 
péXav, and of the reed-pen, «dAopos, both found admission into Sanskrit 
under the forms respectively of meld and kalama. Mela occurs in the 
romance of the Vásavadattá which seems to be related to a Milesian tale 
(see post). The observation as to kalama applies only to the word when 
used in the sense of “pen, and not to the form of the word itself, (see 
Hála (1881) Vorw., p. XVII, Monatsbericht, 1871, p. 623). 

It appears almost certain further that the Sanskrit word pustaka, 
‘ book,’ should be regarded as an inversion of a possible Greek form 
muor 

[It is certain that pustaka was introduced into Sanskrit at a com- 
paratively late date. It occurs in the Paüchatantra. The form svfuow 
is not known to occur, but rvélor is used in Aristophanes, Frag. 671, in 
the sense of a tablet for writing on. Liddell and Scott quote the same 
passage as a reference for the form wufibov, which seems to be a various 
reading. V. A. S.] 

We thus arrive at the most important matter in which Greek in- 
flaence on India is demonstrable, namely Poetry, Science, ete. We have 
alrendy seen that in the epics the Greek princes are brought into direct 
relations with the actors in the narrative. Great analogies and coinci- 
dences certainly exist between the Mahábhárata, and, still more, between 
the Rámáynna and the Iliad and Odyssey. The rhetorician Dio Chrysos- 
tom (who lived in the time of Trajan A. D. 98-117) refers to these 
peculiarities of the Mahábbárata when he ascribes to the Indians a 
knowledge of the poems of Homer as transferred to their own language 
and dinlect. This passage was formerly interpreted as indicating merely 
the existence of the Mahábhárata in the time of Dio Chrysostom, but, 
in the light of facts recently brought to light, the hypothesis that the 
author of the so-called ‘ battle-section’ of the Mahábhárata actually 
made use of the Homeric legend, cannot well be absolutely rejected. 

The Rama legend in its Buddhist dress differs greatly from that 
presented by Valmiki, and there seems to be no doubt that the Buddhist 
version is of higher antiquity. It is thus quite possible that Valmiki 
may have used the Homerie legend for his arrangement of the story 
(see Weber. Abhandlung “ über das Itámáyana " 1870.) 

The patriotism of the Hindus is grievously wounded by this theory, 
but no one wishes to argue that the Ramayana is copied from Homer, 


` There is, however, no reason to reject as a. priori impossible the theory 


that it has been influenced by Homer. It daily becomes more clear that 

elements of Homeric myth, e. g. Leukothea and the Trojan horse, have 

entered into Buddhist historical logends, But, when the muatan) ex- 

change of legendary epic materials is considered, it is rarely possible 
1 
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in such discussions to obtain a result of objective certainty. Conviction 
may be attained, demonstration is impossible. 

So far as coincidences of this sort are not to be ascribed to a purely 
spontaneous, natural origin and development in both places, two further 
possibilities must be kept in view. The first is that the coincidences in 
question need not necessarily be ascribed to borrowing from either side, 
but may be derived from primitive nature myths of early Indo-Germanic 
times. The second is that, granted borrowing in historical times, the 
Grecian legend may not have been of Greek origin, but may have first 
come from the East, and travelled back again to India. 

What has been said above of epic myths holds good for the forms 
and materials of fairy tales and stories of enchantment, for folklore in short. 
Indian literature, thanks to the activity of the Buddhists, and, in later 
times, of their rivals the Jains, is specially rich in compositions of this 
class. Some of these, in their existing shape, date from tolerably recent 
times, but it is plain that they rest on old traditions and lost works, 
which were partly composed, not in Sanskrit, but in popular dialects. 

The older works of this kind are generally associated with the 
name of S'átaváhanna; the more recent with that of Vikramaditya. 

Both of these kings nre alike connected by tradition with the con- 
quests of foreign rulers, especially the S'akas, or Indo-Seythians, and 
are themselves represented with features of foreign origin. 

In yet another branch of literature n similar great agreement be- 
tween Greece and India is apparent, that is to say, in what may be 
called the Æsopian Fable. 

India has for some time past been considered the parent country of 
fables. With regard to the transfer of collections of Indian fables to 
the West since the sixth century A. D the statement holds good, especi- 
ally for many beast stories, which, so to say, have been pressed into the 
service of polities, to serve as a mirror for princes. Accordingly, in this 
department, and for the period named, we must add to the three, or 
rather four, possibilities to be weighed in estimating the value of coin- 
cidences between India and the West, yet a fifth.* 

Bat, as regards older times, we must absolutely give up the notion 
that India is the parent country of the ASsopian fable. On the con- 
trary, the Greek form of the fable (putting aside the question of its 


# The five possibilities referred to seem to be:—(1) Borrowing by India from 
Greece, (2) Spontaneons, natural, independent development in both countries, (3) 
Derivation from primitive Indo-Germanic (Aryan) nature myths, (4) Borrowing by 
Greece from India, and re-importation into India from Greece, (5) Transfer of 
political apolognes from India to Europe in sixth century A. D, and later, [7, A. #,] 
Hut see post, 
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possible independent origin) gives, when compared with the Indian, ७ 
more distinct impression of simplicity and originality. 

The beasts who take special parts in the beast stories either do not 
belong distinctively to the Indian fauna, or do not exhibit the charac- 
teristics which the Hindus attribute to them. 

There is reason to suppose that two words borrowed from Greek 
fables occur in Sanskrit, viz., lopika, * jackal," from 4Aé»7£, (the old 
Indian form being lopáfa) ; and kramelaka, ‘camel,’ from «áuyXos ; both 
forms being based on a meaning obtained by popularetymology. Lassen 
is inclined to seek a Semitic origin for kramelaka, but the termination 
ela is decisive against this supposition. 

[The word is, however, said to occurin all Semitic languages. 
Prof. Weber's position is hardly intelligible without further oxplana- 
tion. He refers to his Ind. Stud. 3, 336, Monatsber. d. Berl. Akad. 1871, 
Pp. 619. V. A. S.] 

In this case also the Buddhists have been the chief carriers of 
Western materials to India, especially in their Játaka stories. 

So far we have dealt with essentinlly popular materials, and with 
appropriations made, so to speak, by word of mouth. 

There is, however, an artistic form of Greek literature, the Greek 
romance, which appears to have found direct entrance into India. 

Peterson, in his preface to his edition of Bina's Kádambari (1883, 
p. 101) compares the style of the author directly with that of the 
Alexandrian, Achilles Tatius (A. D. 450). 

I have already in my remarks on that work (D. L. Zeitung, 1884, 
p. 120) pointed out that it was very natural that the “good looking 
girls,” the Yavana maidens, at the courts of the Indian kings should 
have formed a means of communication for Milesian love stories. 
Material resemblances, moreover, exist between the Vasavadatta of 
Subandhu, a predecessor of Bana, and a tale of Athenmus (13, 35), 
(flor. circa A. D. 230) and both Indian authors describe the brinzing to 
life of a stone statue by an embrace, so as to recall the story of Pygma- 
lion. 

In this connection the fact is of special interest that in one of the 
tirades in the bombastic style usual in the Vasavadattá the word ‘ink’ 
is expressed by meld, i. e., péar The passage (Vadsav. p. 239) is to the 
following effect :-—“ Though the heaven became the page, the sea the 
ink-bottle (melánanda), and the writer a Brahman, yet could he not 
describe in many thousand ages tho agonies of love which she has suf- 
fered on his account.” The same conceit is still popular in modern 


Greek love songs, and, according to Hall, is found also in the Qurán. 


(18, 109). It probably goes back to the Milesian literature. 
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It appears to me proper, before I go further, to insert here a brief 
review of what is known as to the coincidences between the subjects of 
Greek and Indian tales. 

I shall not nndertake in individual cases to decide which of the 
five points of view is the trne one, that is, to decide whether each story 
(1) developed natarally, (2) or 15 of Indo- Germanic, or (3) of Western, or 
(4) of Greek origin, or (5) was conveyed from India to the West. At 
present such a determination is for the most part impracticable. But 
I can at least arrange the whole generally in a certain chronological 
order. 

[Prof. Weber then proceeds to give, with references in each case, 
a long catalogue of myths relating to the sun-bird, Garuda, Cinderella, 
the wishing-cow, etc., which are all descended from primitive, Indo- 
Germanic,*Vedic times. He classes in the same category the stories of 
enchanted princes, castles, etc., etc., in which German folk-lore is so 
rich, Some of these myths may have ariscn in India, and the Greeks 
and Romans knew a good many of these things on their own account. 
Au exlensive and rich field of investigation here lies open. I may note 
that the Indian Antiquary for several years past has published numerous 
stories of Indian folk-lore, which are not here referred to by Prof. 
Weber. 

He then gives a similar list of myths which have travelled from the 
West to India, such as the treasure-chamber of Rhampsinitus, the Rape 
of Ganymede, the Sibylline books, Orpheus and Eurydice, ete., ete. 
Christian legends will be dealt with further on. He then proceeds to 
discuss the origin of the Indian drama. He holds that the germ of the 
Indian drama is to be found in indigenous religious festivals, resembling 
the German Passion plays, and that this opinion is strongly confirined 
by passages in the Mahábbháshya (see Ind. Stud. 13, 490 segg.). But the 
beginnings of dramatic art thus indicated are of a simple and grotesque 
kind, separated by a very wide interval from the finished work of Káli- 
dása. The scope for Greek influence ‘was found in this interval, He 
then briefly notices with approval the treatises of Brandes and Windisch, 
which I have discussed in my former essay. 

He next takes up the subject of astronomy, his_remarks on which 
I shall translate at greater length. V. A. 9.) 

So far as the sciences nre concerned, astronomy is above all that in 
which Greek influence is plainly and clearly visible. The (Indian astro- 
nomers themselves expressly describe the Yavanas as being their 
teachers. Among the five ancient Siddhántas which the astronomer 
Varahamihira (A. D. 504-87) has — ly made use of there are two, 


the Puliéa and Romaka Siddhintas, which prove this by their very 
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names, The name Puliis must be understood as equivalent to Paulus 
Alexandrinus. | 

I have already mentioned (ante, p. jV.) that the extant Sürya 
Siddhánta represents Asura Maya of Romakapura as the first founder 
of nstronomy, nud that I regard him as being the Greek astronomer 
Ptolemy. I have nlso identified Manetho, the author of the Apotoles- 
mata, [not earlier than the 5th century A. D., according to Smith's 
Classical Dictionary. V. A. S.], with Manittha, or Mápigdba. Others 
regard the name of the Yavann teacher (Yavaneévara) Asphuvi[d]- 
dhvaja (Sphujidhvaja) as a corruption of a Greek name Aphroisios or 
Speusippns. 

Whilst the oldest Indian astronomy, resting probably on a Baby- 
lonian basis, occupies itself with the moon and ita mansions (nakshatra) ; 
the succeeding phase, under Greek influence, concerns itself chiefly with 
the planets and the sun, that is to say, the zodiac, 

The direct consequence of this i» the conversion of the Krittiká 
series of the nakshatras, hitherto current, and corresponding to a Taurus 
zodiac, into the Aávini series, corresponding to the Aries zodiac. More- 
over, not only have the names of the planets and zodincal signs passed 
by direct transcription into Sanskrit, and remained to some extent in 
use till the latest times (eg. dra = 'A pys, and heli = Asos), bnt numerous 
technical terms also have been incorporated into the language. Some 
of these have been worked into the poetic vocabulary, for example, 
jámitra (= Suiperpov) occurs in Kálidása's Kumárasambhnva. [The 
correct form is Suduerpos, not &«iuerpov: V. A. 5.) 

According to H. Jacobi, the allusions to ancient astrological notions, 
such as occur in Kálídása, are chiefly based on the works of Firmicus 
Maternus (A. D. 336-354). [The work of Firmicus Maternus is known 
under the title, ‘Matheseos Libri VIII,’ and is described as being a 
formal introduction to judicial astrology. V. A. S.]. 

With regard to arithmetic and algebra, in which the Indians are 
well-known to have accomplished much, Colebrooke (Mise. Essays, 2, 
401, 446) was inclined to accept the fact of Greek influence, especially 
that of Diophantus. 

On the contrary, Dr. Hoernle, in the preface to his excellent dis- 
aertation on an ancient arithmetical text, composed in the Gáthá dialect, 
and seemingly of Buddhist origin, decides for “the entirely native 
origin " of Indian arithmetic. The text in question is supposed to date 
from the third or fourth century A. D , but the extant manuscript does 
not seem to be older than the eighth or tenth century. [Compare 
Major Temple's exposition of Burmese arithmetic in Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. XX (1891), p. 53. The Burmese system is said to be much tho 
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same us that used by astrologers in India, nnd certainly does not seem 
to show the slightest trace of the influence of western science. 
V. A. S.]. Woepcke (Mém. surla propagation des chiffres Indienes, Paris, 
1863) supposes that there is an agreement between the so-called Are- 
narius of Archimedes (B. C. 287-212) and the problem concerning the 
atomic contents of a yojana set at the wedding examination of Buddha. 
If the alleged coincidence be accepted as established, it would be simpler 
to believe that the Buddhist statement, the age of which is in no way 
established, rests on borrowing, then to hold with Woepcke that the 
problem was borrowed from India. It is even possible that both the 
Greek and Indian forms of it are the results of Babylonian influence. 

Quite recently a Sanskrit version of the Elements of Euclid has 
come to light. In its existing form this work does not go back to a 
period earlier than the beginning of the last century. The information 
abont it is, however, extremely vague. We do not know whether this 
work rests on an earlier one of ancient date, or whether it is to be 
referred to the beginning of the preceding, that is to say, the 17th 
century, as the result of modern European influence, possibly thnt of 
the Jesuit fathers at the court of the emperor Akbar (1556-1605). 

In any case the discovery is of interest, because the foreign material 
of the book has been completely melted down into an Indian shape, 
which fact offers an excellent parallel for similar precedents in older 
times. 

[This melting down into Indinn forms is characteristic of almost 
all the Indian borrowings, and is the reason that the foreign origin of 
so much of Indian civilization has been so tardily and unwilling re- 
cognized. I have already commented on the fact with reference to 
architecture, sculpture, coinage, and the drama. (See my previous essay, 
p. 189.) The only exception to the rule seems to be the sculpture of 
the Gándhára school, which is obviously western in character, V. A.S.) 

Notwithstanding these possible, or even very donbtful, examples of 
Greek influence, the Hindus have certainly gone their own way in the 
province of arithmetic, geometry, etc. The oldest, and rather curiously 
framed, rules upon permutations and combinations are naturally con- 
nected with metrical problems, such as ‘ How many variations based on 
the quantity of the syllables are possible in a foot of two, three, four, 
or more syllables’? Here no foreign influence can well be detected. 

Similarly the rules in the so-called S’ulvasttra are derived from 
practical experiments on the methods of modifying the typical bird- 
shape of the regulation fire-altar built of bricks. These experiments 
actually led to the discovery and solution of the theorem concerning 
the relation between the hypotenuse and the sides of a right-angled 
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triangle ascribed by the Greeks to Pythagoras, and even to attempts at 
the quadrature of the circle. 

In connection with this subject, L. v. Schröder has recently (in 
1884) maintained the proposition that this very theorem was borrowed 
along with other things by Pythagoras from India. 

But nothing is known concerning the date of the Sulvaéutra, which 
is itself only an appendix to one of the so-called S'rautasütras of the 
Yajur Veda. Pythagoras is generally assumed to have flourished be- 
tween B. C. 540—500, and this is rather an early period in which to 
suggest importation from India. 

It is in reality unnecessary in this case to adopt the hypothesis of 
borrowing at all, for it is quite possible that correct mathematical resulta 
may be attained independently in different places. The definite rules 
of the S'ulvasütra were elaborated as the result of practical experience. 
It should further be observed that the S'ulvasütra has remained quite iso- 
lated in India, and has, according to all appearance, undergone no 
further development. We shall come later to the consideration of the 
supposed studies of Pythngoras in India. 

Indian medicine also appears not to have been uninfluenced by 
Greek. The tendency of early writers was to exaggerate the high 
antiquity of medical science in India. Haas has gone too far in the 
other direction in supposing the Susruta to have been subject not only 
to Greek but to Muslim inflaence, though it is possible that some modern 
works of Indian medicine may have been affected by Muhammadan 
teaching. Rudolf Roth has shown in an interesting way the relation 
between the Asclepiad oath and the teaching of the Charaka concerning 
the duties of the physician, The identity of the doctrine of the three 
humours is obvious, Should further coincidences of the kind be estab- 
lished, chronology, at any rate, will oppose no obstacle to the deriva- 
tion of the Indian doctrines from Greek sources. 

So far as concerns philosophy, and religious ideas, which in India 
are hardly separable from it, the statements of the Greek authors leave 
no doubt that the Indian ascetics, yvuvomofurrád, 0५०४८०, made a deep 
impression on Alexander and his companions. The voluntary burning of 
Kalanos at Athens aroused a feeling of profound, but at the same time, 
compassionate astonishment. Nor is any doubt possible that the doc- 
trines of the Alexandrian Neo-Platonists and Neo-Pythagoreans, especi- 
ally the doctrines of Philo of Alexandria, and the doctrine of the Adyos 
derived from him as given in St. John’s Gospel, bear Indian features, 
or rather appear to have been impregnated with Indian ideas, 

But to go back to still earlier times, and to derive the Pythagorean 
doctrine of metempsychosis also from India appears to me, on the 
contrary, to be doubtful. 
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L. v. Schréder, who has recently advocated this theory, does not, 
indeed, go so far as one of his predecessors, who wished to explain the 
name of Pythagoras as equivalent to Buddhaguru, bunt even he maintains 
that the Pythagorean doctrine of transmigration of souls is derived 
from India, that is to say, from Buddhism. In fact only the latter 
assumption need be made, for it wonld seem that before Buddha this 
doctrine had not gained acceptance in India, whilst with him it forms a 
corner stone for his preachings intended for the people, especinlly tlie 
Játnka legends. Now the still imperfectly ascertained date of Buddha 
corresponds at least approximately with the fixed date of Pythagoras, 
namely, B. C. 540-500, or perhaps a little later. 

On mere a priori grounds it seems in a high degree unlikely that 
Buddha was the teacher, and Pythagoras the learner. Since direct 
relations between the two men are not to be thought of, but only in- 
direct ones by way of Egypt or Persia, we must, considering the diffi- 
culties of communication in those times, allow at least several decades, 
even if that be sufficient, for the establishment of such relations. More- 
over, the doctrine of transmigration of souls is in itself so agreeable to 
the human mind as a means of equalizing the injustices of life on earth, 
by reward or punishment of the actions of men, that it may be regarded 
as an idea of natural growth. Of course, we cannot affirm of it, as of 
the so-called Pythagorean theorem, that it gives an accurate result, but 
it may very well have arisen independently among various peoples, in 
various parts of the world, without obliging us to assume a mutual 
borrowing. | 

When, however, we find Socrates, in the Gorgias, using the formula 
vá xodd, &féAma, 594a (or, as it is rendered in Latin, * honestum, utile, 
dulce,’) to express the ideal of legislation and morality, this formula 
agrees so closely with the three Indian objects of living, dharma, artha, 
káma, and bas such an individual colouring, that it is at least difficult 
to suppose that the conception originated independently in both places. 

In India this triad does not appear in the most ancient period, but 
only in more recent times, so that in this case I do not hesitate to give 
priority to Plato, 

The Brahmans of the Vedic period were not acquainted with the 
formula. The Buddhists and Jains lay special stress on it. They fre- 
quently use the words dharma and artha together in the senses respec- 
tively of ‘law or precept,’ aud ‘meaning, or signification of dharma,’ 
which differ completely from the sense the same words have when used 
in combination with the third word káma. This circumstance indicates 
that the trind was formed in consequence of a foreign suggestion, - | 

Just as Groek stories have fonnd their way into the Jitakn legends 
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of Buddha, these Platonic ideas may very well have been transferred 


in a similar way. 

Even the bridge by which they crossed may probably be recognized. 
For should not the dialogues between the Yavana king Milinda (Me- 
pander), and the Buddhist priest Nigasena, as given in the * Milinda- 
p&pha, be regarded as connected with the Platonic dialogues? May 
we not even look upon them as an intentional Indian imitation? Olden- 
berg suggests that reminiscences of mectings between Indian monks and 
Greek rhetoricians are preserved in these dialogues. 

In the preceding case we have to deal not so much with a doctrine 
belonging to the peculiar systems of Indian philosophy as with a, so 
to speak, popular view. Nevertheless, even for these systems the 
chances of literary history are very unfavourable to their priority as com- 
pared with those of the old Greek philosophy, inasmuch as the former, 
on the whole, belong to a much later period than the latter. 

When, therefore, in any direction a special agreement between the 
old Greek and Indian philosophies is found to exist (such, for example, 
as may be the case with regard to the Indian atomic theory, developed 
later in a very peculiar fashion), and that agreement cannot be regarded 
as a spontaneous, independent, mental product of both peoples, we 
must always assume a borrowing from Greece. 

An example of the contrary may here be noted, though it is con- 
cerned with a popular conception rather than with a doctrine of syste- 
matic philosophy. In India, besides the above mentioned triad of the ob- 
jects of human life we find another of a purely ethical kind, namely, a 
classification of sins into those of thought, word, and deed, which testifies 
to a very high and pure popular moral consciousness, This triad occurs 
in the Avesta and Veda, as well as with the Buddhists, and so dates 
from the Aryan period, during which the later Iranians and Indians still 
formed one nation. 

When, therefore, we find it in our Christian litanies from the time 
of Pope Damasus in the middle of the fourth century down to Paul 
Gerhardt (* with heart, month, and hands") we must recognize an 
Indian, probably Buddhist, influence on the western form. Some points 
of connection with the Protagoras of Plato, as well as with certain 
biblical expressions, may also be traced, but not enough to establish any 
systematic ethical doctrine, such as is expressed in the litanies. 

In this connection must be considered the question recently pro- 
pounded by Rudolf Seydel, Jul. Happel, and others, as to how far we 
may assume possible Baddhist influence on the Christian legends, and 
even on the gospels themselves. 

It is obvious that, even if the supposed influence is established, the 
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teaching of Christ. suffers no disparagement, and is in no wise touched 
as regards its peculiar meaning. 

The question whether parables, such as those of the prodigal son, 
and the Samaritan woman at the fountain, which occur in nearly iden- 
tical forms in Bnddhist literature nre of Christian origin, or, conversely, 
the result of Buddhist influence on Christianity, still seems to me one 
that is altogether open. Especially, because I do not agree with those 
who attribute to the Buddhist texts concerned an antiquity so high as 
is generally supposed. 

' But it is quite clear that Buddhism by means of its convents for 
monks and nuns, its legends of snints, its worship of relics, its towers, its 
bells, and, above all, through its rich ritual and hierarchical pomp, did 
exercise influence on the development of Christian worship and cere- 
monial, 

The inflaence of Indian Buddhism on the development of Gnosti- 
cism and Mainchwism is also established. The doctrine of the Trinity, 
likewise, might possibly be connected with the triad of the Avesta,— 
Ahuramazda, Zarathustra, and the congregation,—as well as with the 
Buddhist triad, Buddha, Dharma, and Samgha. 

It is, moreover, well-known that the two Catholic saints Barlaam 
and Josaphat simply owe their origin to a mistaken appropriation of a 
Buddhist legend. “Finally, the rosary of the Catholic Church, is, accord- 
ing to all appearance, of Indian origin, and its very name seems to be 
due to an erroneous apprehension of the word japamálá, the Sanskrit 
term for‘ prayer-necklace,'* * 

But we must also look in the opposite direction, for nowhere does 
continual give and take more constantly occur than in these matters, 
which so profoundly concern the human spirit. 

When then, for example, it is said in the Kathaka Upanishad 
(1,2, 23) :—" This átman (here the term practically is equivalent to 
* God’) is to be apprehended not through instruction, nor insight, nor 
yet by much learning, but only by him whom He chooses that through 
him He may be known,” the connection of this doctrine, the idea of 
which is otherwise foreign to India, with the doctrine of ‘election by 
grace ' in the Epistle to the Romans is so apparent that it seems to me 
that Christian influence must here be nssumed. In my opinion the 
position of this text in literary history, as the work is now extant in 
the Atharya recension, is in no way inconsistent with this view. 

- According to Oldenberg (Buddha, p. 56, (1890)), however, the 
Káthakopanishad should be regarded as prw-Buddhist, and, if this be 

७ Japá means China rose in Kirátárjaniya and Sísupála vadhn (Benfey, Dict.) 
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true, the question must be decided in the converse way. For the doc- 
trine referred to is not one of such natural growth as to justify the ns- 
sumption thnt it arose independently in India as well aa in Galilee. 

As to the Bhagavadgítá it is certain that it shows the influence of 
Christian teaching, though Lorimer goes much too far in maintaining 
this proposition. 

Wilson long ago traced back to a Christian basis the whole doctrine 
of bhakti, the unconditional, believing devotion to the Lord, that is to 
the sectarian god with whom the work is concerned. 

The frequent designation of the teacher under the traditional epi- 
thet of sveta, white, or of a name in which $vefa forms a part, seems to refer 
to white men, Christian missionaries. 

The fall information given in the Mahabharata (12, 12771, ség4.) 
about the travels of the Indian wise men (Ekata, Dwita, Trita, and 
especially, Nárada) over the sea, as far as Svetadwipa, the ‘Island of the 
(veta) white men,’ in order to learn there the doctrine of the One God, 
is intelligible only when understood to refer to the journeyings of pious 
Indians to Alexandria, and the knowledge of Christianity which they 
there acquired. 

The knowledge of the name of Christ, the son of the divine Virgin, 
obtained in this way, and further diffused by Christian missionaries and 
the residence of natives of India in Christian countries, aud by the 
partially divine honour paid to him by his followers could not fail to 
remind the Indians of the semi-divine Krishna, son of Devaki, whose 
name seems to mean divine, 

Thus it has come to pass that many Christian incidents and legends, 
especially those of Christ’s birth among the shepherds, the stable, 
the manger as his place of birth, the taxing by Cesar Augustus, the 
massacre of the innocents at Bethlehem, and others of the sort, are 
repeated in the Indian legends of Krishna. 

The ordinary legends state that the child Krishna, in order to save 
him from hostile machinations, was removed on the night of his birth 
from the lying-in-room by his father and made over to his foster- 
parents, the shepherd couple, Nanda and Ya$odá. But certain detailed 
rules concerning the festival of Krishga's nativity exist, and are found 
in texts of quite modern date, which narrate the incidents in a different 
way, that clearly betrays a foreign origin. According to this version, 
Devakí, the child's mother, stays quietly lying in the manger, nursing the 
infant, while numerous groups of shepherds, angels, and others stand 
around blessing and praising. Even the ox and ass are not wanting. The 
star, which stands still in the sky, and fixes the date for the festival, 
is Rohini, or Aldebaran. 
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Concerning the early existence of Christian congregations in India, 
supposed to have been established by the Apostle Thomas, no doubt can 
be entertained. According to the testimony of Nilos Doxopatrios, who 
lived in the twelfth century, the Patriareh.of Antioch, even at that late 
dnte, sent n ७०८0०७१७८७, or deacon, to 'Pegoyupe or Rámagiri, in India. 
In the sixteenth century the Portuguese found the Christians of the 
Church of St. Thomas in Malabar using Syrian books and Arian forms 
of worship. They gave themselves a great denl of trouble to convert 
these heretics. A certain image of Devaki, nursing the infant Krishna, 
which recalls the representations of the Madonna Lactans, may be ex- 
plained as a result of the delicate diplomatic skill of the Jesuit Mis- 
sionaries at the court of Akbar the Great, but it is possible that its 
origin should rather be traced back to an ancient Byzantine motive. 

In conclusion, an early reference to Christian missions, in connec- 
tion, not with the worship of Krishna, but with that of Rama, whose 
mild form is much more appropriate for the purpose, must be brought 
forward. I allude to the legend of Sambuka, the pious Südra, which 
is used by Kálídása in the Raghuvania (XV, 50), and by Bhavabhüti in 
the Uttara Rámacharita. (Act II, Wilson, Hindu Theatre, Vol. I, 
p. 319). 

In the Raghuvanéa version Sambuka simply meets his death at the 
handa of Rama as a penalty for having applied himself to ascetic 
practices in order to attain the rank of a god (surapadam), although as 
a Südra, he was not entitled to do so. He was therefore regarded as a 
disturber of the public peace, and is stated to have failed in attaining 
his object (gatim na prapa). 

In Bhavabhüti's work, on the contrary, the victim actually appears 
on the scene as the man-god, in divine form, and gives thanks to Rima 
for having been aided by his coming to attain death, and theret y divine 
rank and blessedness. 

K. M. Banerjea, in the preface to his edition of the Nárada- 
Pancha-rátra, has recognized, and probably with justice, in this legend 
an allusion to the settlement of Christian missionaries on the coasts of 
Coromandel and Malabar. It is possible that in the form of the legend 
as given by Bhavabháti a faint reference to Simeon of Bt, Luke's Gospel 
(11, 25, 29) may dimly be discerned, but, if this be so, Simeon bas been 

terribly disfigured by his Indian disguise. 

Last of all, it should be observed that when a modern text, the 


Suwkraníti, in enumerating the 22 Indian sciences, gives the last place 


to the Yávanam matam, which is explained ns meaning * the doctrine of 
the unity of God,’ the reference is more probably to the Koran than to 


the New Testament. G. Oppert, however, the editor of this work, - 


considers it to be very old. 
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The Dindjpur Copper-Plate Inscription. of Mahipila.— By PROFESSOR 
^ F. Kirruonzs, C, I. E. ; GÖTTINGEN. 


Some time in 1886 the Society before which I have the honour to 
lay this short paper received from Mr. Giridhari Basu, Deputy Inspector 
of Schools at Dinájpur, several rubbings of a newly discovered copper- 
plate inscription. 'They were submitted to the late Dr. Rájendralála 
Mitra, who pronounced the find an important one, but was prevented by 


J the state of his eyes from attempting adecipherment. Aboutsix months 
—* "ngo the same rubbings were sent by Dr. Hoernle to myself, with an in- 
"s vitation, if possible, to edit the inscription for the Society. In now com- 
9 plying with Dr. Hoernle's request, I may well say that this new Diuájpur 


copper-plate is indeed of great value, because, together with the Society's 
Amgáchhí plate of which I owe an excellent impression to Mr. Fleet, it 


टि; settles beyond dispute the line of succession of the so-called Pala dynasty 
| š of Bengal, from Náráyanapála down to Vigrahapala III. The new plate, 
it is true, in its historical portion contains nothing which is not in the 

1 Amgichhi plate ; but it enables us to read what before in that plate was 
n: illegible, just as the Amgichhi plate supplies much of what would other- 
3 wise be doubtful or illegible in the Dinájpur plate. And having care- 


fully compared both plates, I may state with confidence that, beginning 
from Náráyanapála, the lino of Pála kings was as follows :— 

— (1.  Náráyanapála. 

(2. His son Rájyapála. 

(3. His son Gopála II.. 

(4.) His son Vigrahnpála II. 

(5. His son Mnhípála. 

(6.) His son Nayapála. 

" (7.) His son Vigrahapála IIT. 

" | ^ Of these, Náráyanapála is the donor in the Society's Bhágalpur 
- —— late, Mahipála the donor in this new Dinájpur plate, and Vigrahapala 
—— — TIL the donor in the Amgachhi plate. 

Like the two other plates, the new Dinájpur plate is a single one, 
measuring about 1° broad by 1' 21 high. It is surmounted by a highly 
wrought ornament, fixed on the upper part and advanced some distance 
on the plate, and apparently containing, within a circle, about 21” in 
diameter, the word S‘ri-Mahipdladevasya. The plate is inscribed on both 
sides, the front containing 34, and the back 28 lines of writing. On the 
front down to line 13, and on the whole of the back the writing is 
ls ~ generally well preserved; but the middle of the front all the way down 

below line 13 has suffered much from corrosion, so that many aksharas 
7 K 
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have become more or less illegible. Besides, two aksharas are entirely 
gone at the lower proper right corner, where the plate is damaged, The 
engraving apparently is deep and carefully executed ; it was done by the 
artisan Mahidhara, an emigrant from the village of Posali (line 62), the 
father of the artisan Sasideva who engraved the Amgiachhi plate. The 
size of the letters is about ys’. The characters are the kind of Nágari 
which about the 10th and llth centuries appears to have been current 
in the eastern part of northern India, and one peculiar feature of which 
is, that r, preceding another consonant, is ordinarily denoted, not by the 
superscript sign, but by a short line, sideways attached to the upper 
right side of the following consonant, Essentially the same alphabet is 
employed in the Mungir copper-plate of Devapala, in the Budal pillar 
inscription of which I owe an impression to Dr. Burgess, and in some of 
the Gaya inscriptions. The language of our inscription is Sanskrit. 
Lines 1-24, with the exception of the introductory om svasti, and 11748 
54-62 are in verse; the rest is in prose. As regards orthography, b is 
throughout denoted by the sign for v, and the dental sibilant is occa- 
sionally employed instead of the palatal, and the palatal instead of both 
the dental and the lingual sibilants. 

The inscription is one of the devont follower of Sugata (Buddha), 
the Paramesvara Paramabhattáraka Mahdrdjddhirdja Mahtpdladeva, the 
successor of the Mahdárájddhirdja Vigrahapdladeva (1. 30) From his 
residence at Vi[lá]snpura! (1. 29), Mabhipáladeva informs the officials 
and people concerned that, to increase his parents’ and his own merit 


and fame and to please the holy Buddha (l. 46), after bathing in the 


Ganges at the time of a Vishuvasamkránti? (1l. 49 and 50), he has given 
the village of Kuratapalliká (exclusive of the part called Chütapalliká), 
—a village in the Gokaliká mandala of the Kotivarsha vishaya of the 
Pundravardhana bhukti® (11. 30 and 31),—to a learned Brahman, the 
bhaffaputra Krisbnádityaéarman, a son of the bAaffaputra Madhusüdana 
and son's son of the bhaffaputra Rishikesa, * of the Parasara gotra and 
with the pravara Sakti, Vasishtha and Pardéara, an inhabitant of the 
village of Chavati, to where he or his ancestors had migrated from the 
village of Hastipada (ll. 47-19). The king moreover appeals to his 


1 Tho second akehara of this name is indistinct in the rabbings.—A different 
place is mentioned in the Amgáchhí plate; bot it is not Mudgagiri. 

$ ç, e., either the Mesha- or the Tulá-sagmkránti 

5B The Kotivarsha vishays and Pundravardhana bhukti are mentioned similarly 
in tho Amgáchhí plate. 


+ So the namo is given in the plate. Tho correct spelling would be Hyishíkesn, | 


The plate also mentions the Veda and #ikhd of the donce, but the words for both 
aro illegible 
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successors to respect this grant, and commands the villagers to make 
over to the donee all due taxes and shares of the produce (1. 50-53). 

The wording of the prose passage (ll. 24-53) of which the preceding 
is an abstract agrees most closely with the phraseology of the Bhagal- 
pur plate. The royal residence of» Vi[lá]sapura and Mabipiladeva 
himself are described exactly as Mudgagiri and Náráyanapáladeva are in 
the other plate. And the long line of officials enumorated, the quali- 
fications of the village granted and the exhortation to future rulers, etc. 
are almost identical in both plates. A difference which may be pointed 
out is that, while in the present inscription, just as in the Amgáchbí 
plate, the donation is made to please the holy Buddha, in the Bhágalpur 
plate Náráyanapála, though also described as a devout follower of 
Sugata, professes to please the holy Siva and actually makes his gift 
in favour of that deity. 

As is the case in the other inscriptions, this grant wns dated (in 
line 53) in regnal years; but the figures for the year and day and tho 
name of the month are illegible in the rubbings. The date is followed 
(in lines 54-61) by seven of the usual benedictive and imprecatory verses 
of which five occur also in the Bhágalpur plate, while all are given, in 
the same order, in the Amgichhi plate. And these again are (in line 61) 
followed by another verse which records that the di/aka for this grant 
was the minister Bhatta Vamana. The inscription closes with a verse 
containing the name of the engraver which has been already mentioned 
above. 

I have reserved for the end my account of the introductory 
poetical part of the inscription (lines 1-21), which gives the genealogy 
of the Pála princes from Gopiladeva I. to the ruling prince Muhipála- 
deva. It consists of twelve verses. Verses 1-6 are identical with the 
verses l, 2, 4, 5 and 7, and the sixth verse is a slightly altered version of 
verse 10, of the Bhágalpur plate. And the genealogy farnished by these 
six verses undoubtedly is, as Dr. Rájendralála Mitra and Dr. Hultzsch 
have put it:— 

1. Gopála. 


2. Dharmapála. Vikpila. 
^M 
3. Devapála. Jayapála. 
4. Vigrahapála. 
5. Náráyaņapála. 





& See Dr. Hultzsch'a edition in tho Indian Antiquary, vol, XV, p. 304. 
6 All the verses occur in tho Ampgichhi plate, 
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I am aware that, as regards Devapala, this statement of the relation- 
ship of the earlier Pala princes does not agree with the account of the 
Mungir copper-plate? which makes that prince (not the nephew, but) 
the son of Dharmapála and his queen, a Ráshtraküta princess; but I see 
no way of reconciling the difference. Considering that the Mungir 
grant was issued by Devapila himself, it is more than probable that 
what is stated in it is correct, and that the other inscriptions in this 
particular nre wrong. 

Having brought down the genealogy to Náráyanapála, our inscrip- 
tion proceeds as follows: 

(Verse 7.) ‘His (४. e, Náráyann's) son was the protector of the 
middle world, the illustrious Rájyapála, whose fame is proclaimed by 
water-tanks as deep as the sea and by temples the walls of which equal 
the noblest mountains. 

(8.) As the store of light proceeds from the eastern mountain, so 
sprang from that king of the east a son, born from his fortunate queen,’ 
a daughter of the high (twiga) high-crested (uffuaga-mauli)® moon of 
the Ráshtraküta family,—the illustrious Gopáladeva, who long was the 
sole lord of the earth, gnily clad by the four oceans which are lustrous 
with many precious stones. 

(9.) Him, richly endowed with the qualities of a king, the fortune 
of regal power,—energy, good counsel and majesty,—worshipped as her 
lord, dear and attached to him, and serving the earth like a fellow wife. 

(10.) From him sprang in the course of time, augmenting the in- 
numerable blessings of his parent, Vigrahapáladeva, who, dear to all, 
stainless and versed in every art, when he arose, allevinted like the 
moon!” the distress of the world. 

(11. When the huge elephants of his army had drunk pure 
water in the water-abounding eastern land, and had roamed about at 
will in the sandal forests nt the foot of the Malaya range, they like 
clouds took possession of the ridges of the snowy mountain, cooling the 
trees with showers of drizzling rain. 


7 Boo the lithograph in tho Asiatic Researches, vol, I, p. 123, plato I, lino 14. 

8 Or Bhá;ysdest may be tho proper namo of the queen, 

9 Undoubtedly the writer, by tho words tuhgasyottuhgamauleh, means to sug- 
gest tho namo of the RashtrakGta king spoken of; or ho may even have used Tunga 
ns a proper name, for Jagat*uhga, I understand tho prince referred to to be tho 
Ráshtraküta Jagnttunga II., who must have ruled in tho beginning of the 10th cen- 
tary A. D.—Seo Fleet's Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, p. 36; and Bhandarkar'a 
Early History of the Dekkan, p. 53 

10 The epithets of the king may, of course, in different senses be applied also to 


the moon. 
11 Fis., the water discharged from the elephant's trunks, 
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(12. From him has sprung the protector of the earth, the illus- 
trious Mahipaladeva. In the pride of his arm having slain in battle all 
opponents, and having obtained his father's kingdom which had been 
snatched away by people having no claim to it, he has put down his 
lotus-foot on the heads of princes ? 

Comment on these verses appears unnecessary. I will only say 
that exactly the same verses occur also in the Amgáchhi plate, with this 
difference only that verse 11 in that other plate is applied to Mahípála- 
deva's grandson Vigrahapáladeva III, For the AXmgáchhí plate carries 
the genealogy two generations further than our Dinájpur plate, in two 
verses which I would venture to read and translate thus :— 


त्यजन्दोघासकू fuzfe gage: च्तितिम्हताँ 
वितन्वन्सर्वाणशाः प्रसभमुदयाब्रेसिव रुविः | 

इतध्वान्तः स्विग्धप्रकतिरनुरागेकवसति- 
mat धन्यः quent नयपालो नरुपतिः | 

पोतः सज्जनलोचनेः स्मररिपोः पूजानुरुक्तः सदा 
SUTA चतुरोऽधिकञ्च gica: कालः कुले fafuu | 

चातुर्व॑ण्येसमाअयः सितयगाःपञ्जेजग=ञ्जय- 

' नशआओौमडिग्रहपालदेवन्टपति[जजे ततो घामभ्टत्‌ ] ॥ 


‘From him, (z. e, Mabhipáladeva), in consequence of his religious 
merits, was born the fortunate prince Nayapála. Renouncing the attach- 
ment to sin, putting down his footon the heads of princes, eagerly 
fulfilling all desires, free from mental blindness, beloved by his subjects 
and the one home of affection,—he was like the sun which, when it 
rises above the eastern mountain, moves away from the night, touches 
with its rays the tops of mountains, opens up quickly all the quarters, 
drives away darkness, and is pleasant and rod, 

‘From him is born the illustrious prince Vigrahapáladeva, full of ma- 
jesty. Eagerly gazed at by good men, always anxious to worship Smara's 
enemy, expert in battle even more than Hari, a god of death for the clan 
of his enemies, and a supporter of the four castes, he pleases the world 
with the abundance of his bright famo.'!? 


13 I am unnble, in my translation, to do justice to this verse. Vigrahnpiln, 
yellow (pita), red (rakta), green (harita), and black (kila), and thus the substratum of 
four colours (chdturvarnya), yet pleased the people by his white colour. 
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TEXT. 
FRONT. 


I. [ चसो ]'* खस्ति। "eT कारुण्यरत्नप्रमुदि- 
2 wu प्रेयसो सन्दधानः सम्यक्ञ्चम्वो (म्बो)घिवि- 
3 इद्याश(स)रिदमलजलच्तालित।क्षानपद्डः | जि- 
4 त्वा यः [का]मकारिप्रभवममिभवं शात्वत्ती- à 
5 स्माप शान्ति स श्ीमाग्लोकनाथो'” जयति द- 3 


6 wa(a)jatsus गोपालदेवः | ''लढष्मीजन्मनि- 

7 केतनं समकरो ate च्तमः ध्माभरं पक्षच्छेदभयादुपस्थितवतामेका- 
mat yaq | मर्यादापरिपा- 

8 लनेकनिर्तः शौर्यालयोऽस्मादभुद्र्धाम्भोधिविलासदासिमहिमा t- 
श्चम्भपालो zu: रामस्येव 

9 ग्टक्दौतसत्यतपसस्तस्यानुस्ल्पो ya: सौमित्तेरुदपादि तुल्यमद्दिमा वाक- 
पाननामानुजः | यः MATA- 

10 यविक्रमेकवसतिर्ातुः स्थितः शासने xp शचुपताकिनोभमिरकरो- 
देकातपत्ता दिशः ॥ “तस्मा- 

11 दङुपेन्द्रचर्तिष्लेगती gara: gat व(ब)भूव विजञयौ जयपालनामा | 


धम्भदिषां शमयिता युधि देवपाले यः 
12 wat खवनराज्यसखान्यनेषीत्‌ ॥ '?#मान्विसचषपालस्तत्सूनुर जातश्त्रः 
रिव sme: | शाअुवनिताप्रसाध- 


18 From the robbings. 

14 This sign of WË i» preceded by tho akshara नि, which is also pnt at the end of 
the first line, after wafe. The same akshara नि is also engraved in the upper 
right and left corners of the Bhágalpur plate, and it appears to be similarly em- 
ployed in the Xmgáchhí plate. I am unable to explain its meaning. 

ib Metre, Srsgdhará. 

16 Read State 

17 Metre, Saérddlavikridita ; and of the next verso. 

18 Metro, Vnsantatilaká, 

19 Metro, Ary. 
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नविलोपिविमलासिजलधघधारः ॥ “fare: च्वितिपालनाय qula 
देहे] विभक्तान्याणान** आओऔदमन्तझन- 
maaya तनयं नारायणं स प्रसम्‌ | यः च्तोणो पतिभिः शिरो [मणि- 
सचा झिशाष्ति]पौठो पलं न्यायो- 
पात्तमलञ्चकार ufea: खेरे[व धर्म्मा सनम्‌ ] ॥ *तोया[ण]ये व्नेलव्ि- 
[सूज्ञ]गभो (AW देवालये स्ख 
कुलभ्रूधरतुल्यकच्तेः | विख्यातकौत्तिर[भव]त्तनयच्य तस्य अराज्यपाल 
इति मध्यमलोकपालः | Pawi- 
त्पू्वंच्तितिश्रान्निधिरिव weet [र्र] कू टा[न्च] येन्दो स्त स्यो त्तक मौले - 
efeafe तनयो भाग्यदेव्यां u- 
gal शअीमान्गोपालदेवस्चिरतरम[वनेरेक]पल्गा rast भर्त्ताभून्नैक- 
[रल द्यु]तिख चित चतुःसिन्ध- 
चित्रांदुकायाः॥ “ad खामिनं राजग़ुणेस्नूनमासेवते चा[रुतर1]नुरक्ता | 
उत्साहमन्त्रप्र श शक्तिलव्द्वीः wer स- 
पत्नौमिव शोलयन्तो ॥ “तस्माद(द्व) भूत सवितु[व्वेखकोटिवर्धी काले]न 
"wx इव विस्रह्पालदेवः | वित्र ?]प्रिये- 
या ANA कलामयेन येनोदितेन दलितो [सवन]स्य तापः॥ (देणे 
प्राचि] प्रचुरपयसि खच्छमापोय at- 
यं खेर भ्वान्वा तदनु मलयोपत्यकाचन्दनेष [। ] कृत्वा [स xem 
जडतां] शौकरेरुभनतुल्याः masa) 

: कटकमभजन्‌ यस्य सेनागजेन्द्राः॥ "इतस[कल]विपत्तः सङ्गरे [वा- 
(बा)ज्ड)दर्प्पादनधिक्कतविलुप्तं राज्यमा- 


* ४0 Metre, S'árdülavikridita. 

81 This is the reading of the Xmgáohhí plate also, Read णाञ्चरो. 

$3 Metre, Vasantatilaki. 

83 Motro, Sragüdhará, 

Sh Metro, Indravajrá. 

$b Motro, Vasantatilaká. 

26 Motro, Mandákrántá, In the Amgáohhí plate this verso occurs in the des- 
eription of Vigrabapáladova 111, (lines 19 and 20). 





31 Metro, Malini, 
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साद्य fus | fafwerwxunut usar uw तस्मादभ[वदवनि]पालः 
अमक्षोपालदेवः | स ख- 
लु भागीरयोपथप्रवक्तमान[नानाविघ)]नौ[वा]टक सम्पादित सेतुव(ब)न्ध- 
fafeaa (गे) लसि (शि) खरे शो विश्न मा- 
त्‌ | *निरुतिश॒यघनघनाघन घटाशयामायमानवासर[लच्य्री]समारव्स(म्ध)- 
सन्ततज्ञलदसमयसून्देह्ात्‌ | 
उदीचोनानेकनर पति प्राभ्ट तो छता[प्र]मेय हयवा हिनो खरखुरोत्खातधू- 
लोधूसरितदिगन्तरुा- < 
लात्‌ । परमेश्वर सेवासमायाताग्रेषजर्म्व म्ब)दोपभरूपालानन्तपादातभरु- 
नमदवनेः | विला ?]सपुर समा- 
वासितश्चीमच्ञयस्कन्धावारात्‌ | परमसोगतो मच्दाराजाधिराजश्रौवि- 
स'दृपालदेबपादानुध्यातः परु- 

Fat: परुमभट्टार्को महाराजाधिराजः सोमान्मक्षोपालदेवः कुशलो | 
अी एण्डव डन भ॒ को | को टोव- 

बेविषये | गोकलिकामण्डलान्तः पाति ससूम्व (म्ब)[डावि]छ्छिन्नतलो पेत- 
चूटपल्तिकावज्जितकुरटपह्ति- 

TITAH | ससु[प + ]|गताशेघराजपुरुघानू | राजराजन्यक | राजपुत्र | 
amaw | मङछाखान्धिविस्र ह- 

क | wwruefem | मह्ाम[न्लि)” | मचह्ासेनापति.। मद्दाप्रति- 
eit | दौःसाधसाधनिक | मचह्दा[द]ण्डना- 

[यक] | म'द्दाकुमारामात्य | राज्ञस्पानोयोपरिक | दाशापराधिक | 
चौसोडरणिक | दाण्डि[क] | [दा]ण्डपा- कि 


23 Here and below many of the signs of punctuation, which it is unnecessary to 
point ont separately, are enperfiuons. 
29 This appenrs to bo engraved, but the Bhagalpur and Amgichhi plates havo 


WXTSIW instead. 
80 These eksharas are almost entirely broken away, 


q 
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BACK. 


(fale | सो (शो) छळिकिक | गौल्मिक | Gadi प्रा- 

न्तपाल | कोट्टपाल | च्यकरच्त | तदाय- 

क्तविनियक्तक i स्त्व श्रो रनौ व(ब) लव्था- 

vam, किग्रोरवडवागोमिव्यजावि- 

काध्यच्त | दूतप्रेषणिक | गमागमिक | 

afama | विघयंपति | manfa | [तरि ]क् 1 गोड | मालव | 
खस | gui कुलिक | watz) ला[ट 1] 

"rz | भट | सेवकादीन्‌ [|] 'अन्यांखाकोक्तितान्‌ राजपादो पजीविनः 
प्रतिवासिनो व्रा(तब्रा)णोत्तरांस | मक्दत्त- 

मोत्तमकुड़ म्वि(म्बि) परो गमेदान्श्रचण्डालपयन्तान्‌ । De मानयति | 
qraruufe | समादिशति च fafea- 

मस्त भवतां | यथो परिलिखितोऽयं ma: खसोमाढ यायतिगो चर पयनन्त- 
aam: | Slew: सास्त्रम- 

घूकः | सजलस्थलः। सगत्ताघरः। सदशापराधः | स चोरोडरणः | 
पर्िह्कतसन्बपौडः | च्यचाट- 

weuag: | ध्यकि[चिट्टाह]: | समच्तभागभोगकरछि रण्खादि प्रव्याय- 
समेतः | afafa- 

येन | ध्यवाचन्द्राकच्तेतिसमकालम्‌ | माताप्रिचोरात्मनच्य पण्यपसो- 
(शो)मिड्डये | भगवन्तं व(बु)डभट्टार- 

कमुदिश्य । परास(प्रै))सगोचजाय | शक्ति | वशिष्ठ | परास(ण)र- 
gaje i] . .. [«7]es(m)wrurfem | वाज- 

, शाखाध्यायिने | मौमान्साव्याकरणतक्ताविद्याविदे* | चस्तिपद्स्राम- 


` चिनिम्गताय | 'चवटियामवास्तव्या- 


81 Tho Bhághlpur and Kmgáchhi plates have q@fafgeqarey: 
ta Road मोमांसा*. 
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य। wzusfa सिकेग़ापो जाय | "wzuuWux(u )दन पुजाय | भङ्कएुञच- 
[क्ष्शादि]त्यस(श)म्भेणे चि्च(ष)व स क्रा- 
न्तौ विधिवत्‌ | गङ्गायां खात्वा शासनौछत्य प्रदत्तोऽस्माभिः। wat 
भवद्धिः सर्व्वेरेवानुमन्ततव्य- 
म्‌। भाविभिरपि uufaf | भरमेर्दानफलगोरवात्‌ । व्यपद्दरुणे च 
मच्चानरकपातभयात्‌ | 
दानमिदमनुमोद्यानुपालनोयम्‌ | प्रतिवासिभिश्य Bane: । ध्याज्ञा- 
muufaustis यथाकालं 
समु चितभागभोगकर हि रणण्णा दिप्रत्यायो पनयः कार्य इति ॥ सम्बत्‌ . . „ 
[न ?]दिने ` i? भवन्ति चाच 
धर्म्मा नुश(शा) सिनः giant "a(au)mefessugur दत्ता राजभिस्मगरा- 
दिभिः | यस्य यस्य यदा भूमिस्तस्य तस्य 
तदा फलम्‌ ॥ भूमिं यः ofazerfa qa भूमिं प्रयच्छति। उभो at 
umsat नियतं खग्गंगामिनो ॥ 
गामेकां aaae] भूमेर्प्यडमक्गलम्‌ । इर्न्ररकम(मा)याति 
यावदाङ्कतसंज्ञवम्‌ ॥ afg [व घेस खा- 
fa स्वर्गे मोदतिऽ्भूमिदः | BUSA चानुमन्ता च तान्येव नरके वसेत्‌ ॥ 
स्वदत्ताम्यर्द्त्तां वा यो eta 
वसुन्धराम्‌ । ख fast Mafasia पिभिः we पच्यते | 
saata भाविनः पाथिवेन्द्रान्‌ भूयो भू- 
यः प्रार्थयत्येष रामः। सामान्योयं धम्भग्ने(से)तुन्नपाणां काले काले 
पालनोयो Hate: ॥ “ata कमलद्‌- 
maafa खियमनु चिन्त्य मनुष्यज्ञोवितञ्च | सकलमिदसुदा- 
तच्च aaar न fe एरुषेः परकोत्ते- 


83 Tho figures for the year and day and the namo of the month aro entirely 
illegible in the rubbings. 


£4 Metre, Sloka ( Anushtubh) ; and of tho next four verses, 


$5 Metre, Sálini. 
$b Metre, Pusbpitágrá. 
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61 यो विलो[प्याः] ॥ “स्थौमद्दोपालदेवेन [दिजञ्रेछोप ?]पादिते | "[z]- 
स्रीवामनो मन्लो शासने दूतकः छतः ॥ 
62 [पोख]*कोसामनिर्यात . . . femalagaai इदं mearga 
सीम छी धर्‌ शिल्पिना n 








Some of the Muhammadan Coins collected by the Afghin Boundary Com- 
mission from an historical point of view.—By Mason H. G. Raverry. 


I beg to be allowed to offer a few remarks on the coins procured by 
the Afghan Boundary Commission, described by Dr. A. F. Hoernle, the 
Supplementary No. IV of 1889 of the Society's Journal having just 
reached me, 

I do not pretend to a knowledge of numismatics, but of history : my 
object here is to clothe these dry bones with a short acconnt of some of 
the chief events in the lives of those rulers in whose names they were 
coined; and even from this, brief as it is, we shall again have a proof 
that truth is often stranger than fiction, and we shall find that there is 
more connection between some of these rulers in their hves and mis- 
fortunes than might be expected. . 

The coin, serial number 41, which has been described as of *'Alá- 
nd-din Muhammad bin Takash,” belongs really tohis father, who ascended 
the throne of Khwárazm in Rabi'-uns-Sáni, 569 H. (1173-74, A. D), and 
died in the middle of Shaw wál, 596 H. (1199 A. D.) ; for if the inscription 
be read, we shall find that it is ** Us-Sultán-ul- A'zam, 'Alá-ud-Dunyá wa 
ud-Din, AnÓ-L-Mvzarrag, TakisH, bin Khwárazm Shah.” He obtained 
possession of Níshápür, the capital of Mu'ayyid-i-A'inah-dár's territory, 
mentioned farther on, in 569 H. (1173-74 A. D.). 

That it is a mistake to call this a coin of 'Alá-nd-Din Muhammad 
may be seen from the following coin 44, which bears this inscription, 
५ Us-Sultán-ul-A'zam, 'Alá-ud-Dunyá wa nd-Dín, Anó-L-Fargs, MURAM- 
MAD, bin us-Sultán Takish." The title, Abáü-I-Muzaffar, being that of 
Takish Khan, and Abü-l-Fath, that of the son. The other title, 'Alá-ud- 


57 Metre, Sloka (Anushtubh ). 

58 Tho alsharas in brackets aro illegible hore ; but the word पोसन्नोग्राम ig qnite 
clear in the Amgichhi plate, 

* Bco Tabakát-i-Násiri, pp. 239—244. 
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Dunya wa ud-Din, was borne by both. Before the latter came to the 
throne he was styled Kutb-ud-Din, Muhammad, but, on his accession, 
assumed that of 'Alá-ud-Din, the title borne by his father.* The inscrip- 
tions" given on all the other coins after No. 44; namely 49, 50, 71, 98, 
100, 101, 103, 105, 106, and 109, althongh not worded in the same 
manner, all have Abü-l- Fath, and only one (No. 44) has Abü-I-Muzaffar." 

Sultán Takish Khán, “the Khwárazm Shih," as the Turk rulers of 
that territory were styled, was a very wise nnd sagacious Monarch of 
whose witticisms many anecdotes are related. He had a strong-minded 
wife, who, out of jealousy, on one occasion, shut him into a hot bath; 
and when some of the lords of his Court, who became aware of it, re- 
leased him, he was quite livid, and one of his eyes was nearly destroyed. 
He was disloyal to the Khalifah, and this disloyalty was, subsequently, 
the cause of much misfortune to his son and successor, and his grandson, 
Sultán Jalál-ud-Din, Mang-barni. He was also hostile to the Shansabani 
Tajzik rulers of Ghür. 

Sultán Muhammad, the Khwárazm Shah, son of Sultan Takish 
Khan, was that famous, but unfortunate, Sultán whose extensive empire 
was invaded by the Chingiz or Great Khan and his Mughal hordes, an 
account of whose reign is given in the Tabakat-i-Nagiri, pp. 253-279. 
His sway extended over a great part of Asia, from the frontiers of China 
to the frontiers of the present Turkish empire, and from the Indus to 
the Persian Sea.t He came to the throne in the middle of 596 H. (1200 
A.D.). He reduced Hirát on three different occasions, and, towards the 
close of his reign, penetrated into Siberia, where “the light of twilight 
did not disappear to the vision; and, in the direction of the north, the 
glow seemed merely to incline from west to east, and the light of dawn 
appeared, and the day broke." He died in great misery and distress of 
mind and body in Shawwál, 617 H. (1220 A. D.). His son was the 
famous hero, Sultán Jalál-nd-Dín, Mang-barni, the Khwárazm Shih, 
who, after keeping the Mughals at bay with a handful of men, plunged 
into the Indus on his charger before the Chingiz Khán and his sons, and 
the whole Mughal army, and crossed in safety notwithstanding the 
volleys of arrows showered on him. 


9 "T'abakát-i-Násiri, p. 253. 

+ Ho likewise held sway over the tract called Baníán, and sometimes known ng 
the territory of the Koh-i-Jüd, that is, the country east of the Indus, an far ns tho 
banks of the Jihlam or Bibat, north as far as the mountains of Kashmir, and south 
ns far as, and including, the Koh-i-Jád or Salt Range. The Kárlüágh Turks in tho 
SuMán'a service held it for him. This tract now comprises what aro termed the 
७ Hazara" and Ráwnl Pindi districts of the Panjab. ^ 

1 See Tubakát-i-Násiri, p. 291. 
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The mint name at page 10, which, it is said, has been read as 
“ Baligiian “Taldquén” by Mr. Rodgers, is an error for was 


Belekin, a city of Arran, between Shirwan and Azarbiijin 

That on page 11 read as “ Taliquán,” is o“Y4—Tal-kan, with no 
‘i’ in it, and does not refer to the place styled “ Talikhan” in Walker's 
and other maps, which was called “ Til-kin of Tukhdristin, east of 
Kunduz, but * Tal-kan" here meant (also written yAlb—Táe-għán by 
the Mughals and other Turks who change & into gh), “of Khurdsdn,” 
situated between Balkh and Marw-ar-Riid on the Murgh-áb, three days 
journey from Marw-ar-Rid in one direction, and the same from Sha- 
birghin or Shafürkán (the * Shibarghan”’ and **Shibirkban" of the 
maps; in another, the Murgh-áb river separating them. Tual-kin of 
Khurásán was a famous stronghold; particulars respecting it will be 
found at pages 1003 and 1008 of the Tabakát-i-Násirí, and also of its 
capture by the Mughals, at page 1012. 

The officers of tho Afghin Boundary Commission were several times 
within a few miles, and sometimes close to, most of the famous strong- 
holds captured or invested by the Mughals at this period, without know- 
ing anything about them. I could have furnished them with much 
information on this subject; and had the Government of India supplied 
them with a copy of my translation of the work in question, they might 
have found, and explored, many famous places, and not have been iguorant 
of their past history.* 

The mints of the coins Nos. 58 and 59 are the same Shabürghán or 
Rhafürkán, according to the same change of letters. Sultan Muhammad 
first obtained sway over Hirát in 598 H. (1201-2 A. D.), and, on that 
occasion, coin No. 72 appears to have been struck; and again in 600 H. 
(1203-4 A. D.), and finally in 607 H. (1210-11 A. D.). The district 
called the Zamin-i-Dáwar followed, and on that occasion No. 71 was 
probably coined. 

The mint name of Nos. 76 and 81 must certainly be ~—Sughd, 
not “ys” which is meaningless, nor yew. Sughd means a depres- 
sion, & place where rain water collects; and the name of a town and 


* The following ia a specimen, In a book lately published, entitled '* Northern 
Afghanistan, or Letters from the Afghan Boundary Commission" by Major C, E. 
Yate, C. 8. L, p. 184 is tho following :—'' What the name of Panjdoh, literally tho 
five villages, originally arose from, I cannot say. From the fact of tho Sariks boing 
5 into five clans or sections, onch with ita separate sottloments, it would look 
at first sight as if they had given the nome to the place; bnt this ia not the caso, 
an the namo is of ancient date, being mentioned, so Rawlinson says, by Hafiz Aben 
in A. D. 1417." 

In the Tabakát.i-Násiri ho wonld have found that Panj-dih was a well known 
place three centuries and a half before Hafiz Abra wrote 
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small district near Samr-kand, famous for its salubrity. Here tho rulers 
generally took up their qunrtera, and it is famous as the Sughd of Samr- 
kand. The Sultán reduced that territory in 608-609 H. (1212-13 A, D.), 
and subsequently put its ruler, the Afrásiyábi Khan, 'Usmán, to death. 

Likewise, the correct name of the mint of Nos. 77, 78, 84, 87, BS, 
89 and 90, is not (३1597, but a well-known place called Guzarwán— 
७७-४४. The point of the j appears to have been mistaken for y. 
The 'Arabs, and people of 'Arab descent, called it Juzarwüno,5 5, 
changing hard ‘g’ into soft ‘j,’ as in Püshang and Füshanj, Sijis-stán 
and Sigiz-stán. I notice in the note at page 51 of the paper on these 
coins, that Prof. Tiesenhauser read this word g's} y>, assuming that 
the point was on tho third instead of the second letter. It is a well- 
known tract, and appears in our very latest new map under the incorrect 
name of “ Gurziwan."* 

The Sultán obtained possession of Ghaz-nih [nih is the Tájzik for a 
cityt: “ Ghaznah” is incorrect] by surprise during the absence of Sultan 
Táj-ud-Dín, I-yal-duz, in 611 H. (1214-15 A. D.). 

Respecting the Shansabáni Tájziks of Ghür and their coins, the 
letters read as plaa after the name Sámf, cannot be correct, much less 
34153, which is purely Turkish. The full title of this Sultan, the elder 
brother and suzerain of Saltan Mu'izz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sim of 
Ghaznih, the conqueror of Hindüstán, who established the Muhammadan 
religion and power at Dihli, was, Us-Sultán-ul-X'zam, Ghiyás-ud-Dunyá 
wa ud-Dín, son of [Bahá-ud-Din] Sim [See XI of the Shansabini 
Tájziks of Ghür, Tabakát-i-Násiri, p. 341], Kasim-t-Amtr-ul-Muminin.” 
Consequently, the letters supposed to be »l-— and 9125, are, doubtless, 
the word Kastm—pe-3 in the last title of the Sultán. 

Coin, No. 124, with the names and titles of both brothers on it, 
and the date 699 H., was coined, probably, immediately after the death 
of Sultán Ghiyás-ud-Dín, Muhammad, when his brother, Sultáu Mu'izz- 
ud.Din (always mis-called Shiháb-ud-Dín by Firishtah and such com- 
pilers, and Shahab-ud-Dín by English writers) became supreme Sultán 
of Ghür and Ghaz-nih, and their dependencies. 

No. 126 with the names of “ Taju-d-din Ildaz" and Sultan Mu'izz- 
ud-Din, Muhammad, said to be thereon, but the inscriptions on which 
are not given, would be one of Táj-ud-Diín, I-yal-duz's coins, after the 
assassination of the Sultán by the Khokhnars (always mistaken for 
Gakbars,” even in Imperial Gazetters, under the grotesque names of 





* Sec Tabakát-i-Násiri, pp. 376, 1003, and other places. 
+ In the oldest histories, and also by Bibar Badghih, the nome is written as 


above, Ghazni is a modern form of the name. 
[t No. 116, Ed.] 
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 GHickers," “ Ghukkurs," “ Gakkhars" and the like). "Táj-ud-Dín, I-yal- 
daz, was his favourite Mam-lük, and held the government of Ghaz-nih 
and its dependencies ; and it was always intended by his sovereign, who 
had no son, and but one daughter, that he should succeed him on the 
throne of Ghaz-nih.* After his death, Sultán Táj-ud-Dín, I-yal-duz, 
is said to have coined his money with the name of the late Sultán thereon, 
in which he styled himself, “the servant and slave of the Martyred 
Sultán ".f Both this Turk slave, as well as his Tajzik sovereign, like 
others before and after them, have been turned into “ Patang” or 
Afghans, and this ridiculous term is still applied to Turks, Tijziks, 
Jats, Sayyids, etc., as well as Afgháns, after it was shown to bo 
wrong and mis-npplied, by Elliot in his work a long time ago, as well 
as by myself. Snltán Táj-ud-Dín, I-yal-duz, was the first of the Turk 
Mam-lüks who succeeded to sovereign power after his Shansabáni Tájzik 
sovereign was assassinated. 

No. 139. Coin of Malik Tughan Shih. Tughin Shih was the 
second of the Mu'ayyidiah Maliks of Nishápür and its dependencies. 
His father was one of the Turk slaves of Sultán Sanjar, who was entitled 
Mu'ayyid-ud-Din, and he was tho Sultán's X'inah-dár, or Mirror-bearer, 
hence he is generally styled Mu'ayyid-i- A'ínnh-dár. When Sultán Sanjar 
raised several slaves to rule over the great provinces of his empire, 
Mu'ayyid-ud-Dín was made ruler of the Nishápür territory. After tho 
Sultán's captivity with the Ghuzz Turks, aud his subsequent release and 
death, Mu’ayyid-ud-Din pretended to pay obedience to the late Sultan's 
nephew, Sultán Rukn-ud-Dín, Mahmud, son of Muhammad Khan, son of 
the Bughrá Khan, who had married Sultán Sanjar's sister, and who had 
been set up over Máwará-un-Nahr and part of Khurásán, but Mu'ayyid- 
ud-Dín subsequently seized him in the fifth year of his stormy reign, and 
put out his eyes, after which he himself assumed sovereignty over Nisha- 
pür and parts adjacent; and his sway extended fora time from Rai to 
Hirát. 

He subsequently joined Sultán Shah (Sultan Shih is his name, not 





“a title), who had rebelled against his brother, the Sultán, Abü-I-Muzaffar- 


i-Takish Khan, the Khwarazm Shah, and was taken captive in battle by 
the Sultan and put to death in 570 H. (1174-75 A. D.) the date on the 
coin. 

— Tughán Shab, Mu'ayyid-ud-Din's son, who succeeded him, 
passed bis days in riot and jollity. In order to strengthen himself 
against the Khwárazm Shah, he contracted a marriage for his son, named 
Sanjar Sháh, with the daughter of Sultán Ghiyás-ud-Dín, Muhammad-i- 


ë "l'abakát-i-Násiri, p. 500. i Tabakát-i-Násiri, p. 128, 
t Tabakát-i- Násgiri, p. 497. 
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Sám of Ghar, the enemy of Sultan Takish ; but, ns soon ns Malik Tughán 
Sháh died in 581 H. (1185-86 A. D.), Sultán Takish invaded his terri- 
tory, seized Malik Sanjar Shih, and carried him off to Khwárazm. 
Sultán Takish then contracted marriage with Sanjar's mother, and 
married him to a daughter of his own. Consequent on this, and his 
captivity, the marriage contract with the daughter of Sultán Ghiyás-ud- 
Din, Mubammad-i-Sám, was annulled, and she was contracted to her 
kinsman, Malik Ziyá-ud-Din, Muhammad, surnamed “the Pearl of 
Ghür," son of Malik Shujá'-ud-Dín, Abí-'Alí. He was the uncle's son of 
the two Sultáns, her father and uncle; but he had previously contract- 
ed marriage with a Turkish hand-maid, the mother of his son, Rukn-nd- 
Din, F-rán Sháh,* and therefore he was not capable, according to the 
author of the Tabakát-i-Násiri, of consummating his marriage with that 
princess. On the death of Sultan Ghiyás-ud-Din, Mubammad-i-Sám, 
her father, in 599 H. (1202-3 A. D.), her uncle, Sultan Mu'izz-ud-Dín, 
Mohammad-i-Sim, conferred on Ziyá-ud-Dín, Muhammad, tho throne of 
Firüz-Koh, the territories of Ghür, Gharjistan, and the Zamin-i- Dáwar, 
and the title, Malik-ul-Haji—for he had performed the pilgrimage to 
Makkah and Madinah—'Alá-ud-Din, Muhammad, was assigned him. 
He was dispossessed of his territory by his kinsman, the son of Sultán 
Ghiyás-ud-Din, Muhammad, namely, Sultán Ghiyás-ud-Dín, Mahmúd; 
and the coins Nos. 133, 134, 135, and 136, are Mabmüd's, on which he 
is styled “ Us-Sultán-ul- X'zam, Ghiyás-ud-Dunyá wa ud-Din, Abü-1-Fath, 
Mahmud, son of Muhammad-i-Sam.” It was this Sultan Mahmúd, who 
confirmed Malik Táj-ud-Din, I-yal-duz, in the sovereignty of Ghaz-nih, 
and Malik Kutb-nd- Din, F-bak-i-Shil, in the sovereignty of Dihli. After 
Sultan Mahmüd's assassination in 609 H. (1212-13 A. D.), the Malik-ul- 
Haji, 'Alá-ud-Dín, Muhammad, was restored for a time to the throne of 
Ghir by Sultan Táj-ud-Din, I-yal-duz, in 611 H. (1214-15 A. D.), and 
he then took the title of Sultán, after the death in battle of Sultán 'Alá- 
ud-Din, Utsüz, of Ghür, (No. XXI). The Malik-ul-Hiji was the last 
of the Shansabini Tájzik sovereigns of Ghür. He, out of necessity, sub- 
mitted to Sultán Muhammad, the K bwárazm Shih, and retired voluntarily 
to Kbwárazm in 612 H. (1215-16 A. D.).t 

Respecting the princess—the virgin bride—the daughter of Sultán 
Ghiyás-ud-Din, Mubammad-i-Sim, betrothed to Malik Tughán Shah's 
gon, Sanjar Sháh, and afterwards to the Malik-ul-Haji, we have some 


* Rokn-nd-Dín, F-rán Shih, was pnt to death in 607 H. ; and the author of tho 
Tabakát-i-Násiri, then in bin 18th year, was standing nt the palace gate nt Fírüz- 
Koh when his bend was brought in, See my translation, p. 396. < 

t See Tubakát-i-Násiri, pp. 946, 391, and 417, where more about him will be 
found. 
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interesting particulars from one personally acquainted with her and 
the other personages here named. She was styled Mah Malikah, and 
entitled, Jalál-ud-Dunyá wa ud-Din; and her mother was the daughter 
of Sultán 'Ald-ud-Din, Husain-i-Jahán-soz (No. XIV). She knew the 
Kur'án by heart, knew likewise the Shihibi traditions, and her hand- 
writing * was as pearls befitting a king." The reason why she passed 
from the world a maid has been already mentioned. The author of the 
Tabakát-i-Násirf says (p. 392), that, “In beauty, purity, and self- 
restraint, she had no equal in the world," and adds :—*'' The mother of 
the writer of these pages was the foster-sister and school.companion 
of this princess; and this devotee [himself] was brought up in the 
princess's own hall of favour and her faram of chastity, up to the 
period of bis entering upon the bounds of adolescence, in the service 
of her royal dwelling, nnd her private apartments. The maternal uncles 
of this devotee and his maternal ancestors, were all attached to the 
ervice of that nrincess's Court, and to the Court of her father; and 
this humble incividual [himself] received many proofs of that lady's 
favour and bounty. God reward her! At last her martyrdom and 
death took place in the territory of ‘Irak during the calamities which 
arose on the irruption of the infidels [the Mughals]. The mercy of the 
Almighty be upon her!" After Sultan Muhammad, the Khwárazm 
Sháh, herein mentioned, had reduced the territories of the Sultáns 
of Ghür and Ghaznih under his sway, all except their territories beyond 
the Indus, the members of the different Shansabáni families were taken 
to Khwárazm, and the princess was there dwelling, when her last 
betrothed husband— Sultán "Ald-ud-Din, Muhammad, the Malik-ul-Haji 
and “Pearl of Ghür" reached it. He took up his residence near her ; 
and in the Khwárazm dominions they dwelt for some time, until hia 
denth about three years after. He was buried adjacent to the tomb of 
the Shaikh Abü-Yazíd at Bustám.* The princess had yet to bear 
further vicissitudes of fortune; but, at last, found rest from the world's 
troubles, as just related. 

Respecting Coin No. 141, and the “ Beni Zengi Atabegs of Mosil" 
Badr-ud-Din, 711४-16, was, certainly, a ruler of Mausil, and exercised 
sway over if, but cannot be correctly styled one of the Bani Zangí. They 
were Turks, and their ancestor, entitled the Kasim-ud-Daulah, was 
Ak-Sunkar, but whose name and Musalmán titles were, Abt Sa’id-i- 
'Abd-U'llah. He was familiarly known as Hnban, the Chamberlain, 
one of the mam-lüks or slaves of Sultán Malik Sháh, the Salják, who 
made him Wali of Halab in 481 H. (1088-89 A. D.). 

Malik Badr-ud-Dín, 'Abá-l-Fazá'il, Lü-lá, was an Armenian slave, 
* Soo Tubakát-i-Násiri, pp. 419-20. 
M 
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one of the mam-lüks of the Malik-ul-'Adil, Nür-nd-Dín, Arsalan Shih, 
ruler of Mausil, Shám, and the Diyár-i-Bakr. On the death of Arsalán 
Sháh, the tenth of the dynasty, in Rajab, 607 H. (1211 A. D.), his son, 
Izz-ud-Dín, Mas'üd, entitled the Malik-nl-Kálir, succeeded. He left tho 
power in the hands of Badr-ud-Din, Lá-lá. When 'Izz-ud-Din, Mas'üd 
died on the 27th Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 615 H. (1218 A. D.), his brother, 
'Imád-ud-Din, Zangi, who was governor of 'Amádiah, ruled over that 
part for a time, but shortly after died. His infant son for a short time 
succeeded, but he also soon died, and the dynasty terminated. Malik 
Badr-ud-Din, Abü-l-Fazá'il, 1160-16, who used to direct the affairs of 
his territory, continued to rule over Mausil. On the appearance of 
Hulákü Khan, the Mughal, in those parts, Lü-lá tendered submission 
to him at Marághah, in Rajab, 656 H. (1258 A. D.), and was con- 
firmed in possession of the territory." Badr-nd-Din, Lü-là, died in 
657 H. aged 96, but some say he was over a hundred. His son, 'Ismá'il, 
entitled the Malik-us-Sálib, was permitted to succeed him, and Hulakd 
Khan gave him in marriage the daughter of the gallant, but unfortunate 
Sultan, Jalál-ud-Din, Mang-barnf, the Khwárazm Shah, then with other 
Muhammadan princes and princesses, captives in the hands of those 
infidels. The Malik-us-Sálih unable longer to bear this iron yoke, 
subsequently joined his co-religionists of Misr against the infidels, but 
he was taken captive, after holding Maugil against them for several 
months, in Ramazán, 661 H. (1263 A. D.), and put to death in the most 
brutal manner by Hulákü's orders. The ferocious barbarian—*' tho 
great Hulagu "—directed that he should be enveloped in fat tails of the 
dumbah or fat-tailed sheep, sewn up in felt, placed on his back with his 
hands and feet fastened to the ground by four pegs, and then exposed to 
the burning heat of the summer sun, until, after a week, as was intended, 
the tails became putrid, and swarming with maggots, which began to attack 
the wretched victim, who, for a whole month, lingered in this Mughal 
torment. It was to such devilish doings as these that Kudüz, the Mam- 
lúk ruler of Misr,t referred when, after he had overthrown the Nü-yin, 
Kaibüká, the Nie mán, and taken him prisoner, near the 'Ayn-i-Jálüt— 
Goliatt's Spring—in Syria, be taunted him, saying that “they conld do 
nothing like men.” The Malik-us-Sálib, 'Ismá'il, left a son, a babe of 
two or three years old, named 'Alá-ud-Dín, who was taken back to Munsil, 
and ent in twain, one-half of the child's corpse being sus pended on one side 
of the Dijlah, and the other on the Mausil side, and left पिक rot asa 
warning of Mughal vengeance. What became of Sultan Jalal-ud-Din's 
daughter, the Malik-us-Sálib's wife, has not transpired. 

* Beo also Tabakát-i-Násirí, p. 1247. 

+ Ho was a Turk-mán, and the Turk-máns wero the hereditary enemies of the 
Mughals, à 
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It will be seen, therefore, that a great and cnrions connection 
exists between the whole of the persons here mentioned, and the rulers 
whose names are impressed on these coins, from Saultán Takish Kbán 
of Kbhbwárazm, to the Malik-us-Sálib 'Ismá'il of Mausil. 

B 


= Corns or SIJISTAN. 


Coin No. 149, read ns that of '*Asadu-d.din bin Harab,” cannot 
possibly refer to Asad-ud-Din, for Asad, which I presume the top 
word on the reverse is supposed to represent, is written ७-० not oe 
as on the coin, and this last is certainly meant for bas "'uzd—* support, 
‘assistance,’ also ‘an aider or supporter, and part of the title, "Uzd- 
nd-Din, When Malik Shibáb-ud-Dín, Mahmúd, son of Harab (Malik 
IX in the list), took possession of Sistán, another party set up Shah 
‘Usman, a grandson of Násir-ud-Din, '"Usmán, son of Táj-ud-Din-i-Har- 
nb, who sought assistance from the Khwárazmí officers of Kirmáns, 
and when Malik Shiháb-ud-Din, Mahmúd, was put to death, his brother, 
Amír 'Alí, the Záhid or Recluse, was set up. Subsequently we are told 
(page 200 of the Tabakát-i-Násiri,) that, ** the rival Maliks of Nim-roz 
were struggling against each other," and, that, ** the grandson of Násir- 
ud-Din, "Usman, whom they styled by the name of Shah, sought assist- 
ance from the Malik of Kirmán," ete. The coin in question may pos- 
sibly have been coined by one of these rivals, who assumed the titlea 
of 'Uzd-ud-Din, and Abá-l-Muzaffar. It must also be remembered that 
the Khwárazmí officer sent to the aid of Shih 'Usmán, Binál-Tigin, 
the Turk, who appropriated Sijistán on his own account, was entitled 
Táj-ud-Dín. Be these speculations what they may, I can only say, 
that the names given in my list in the Journal Part I, for 1555, are the 
whole of those mentioned in history; and I have left no accessible 
history unsearched. 


tt MoxaoLnL JIL-KHANS or PERSIA.” 


Iam much puzzled to understand why some European writers, 
who surely must know better, will persist in styling the Chingiz or 
Great Khb4n—for that is the meaning of the word Chingiz—" Jinsts " 
Khan (see Journal No. 2 of 1887, page 90, first line in the lower 
inscription)* and why they suppose that he coined money, more 
particularly coupled with the name of the Khalifah, “ Un-Nagir- 
ud-Dín U'llab, Amir-ul-Muminin” thereon. The title Khákán-i- 
A'zam " is much more applicable to the Kian, Uktáe, or even to Hulá- 


* When it is even ont in stone or marble on a tomb A>, not ig, people 
will still call it Jingts and Jinjis. i 
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kú Khan, the first of the Tl-Khániáns, than to his grandfather, the 
Chingiz Kbán,* bnt the coin, No. 153 is evidently that of a Musalmán 
ruler, a feudatory of the Khiláfat, who had to submit to the hard yoke 
of the infidel Mughalst aud to impress it with the semi-Turkish title of 
Kbhákán-i-A'zam ; for Khikin is a purely Turkish word. Whe Khalifah, 
Un-Násir-ud-Din U'llah, died in Ramazán, 622 H. (1225 A. D.), up to” 
which period the Mughals had made no permanent conquests in Irán 
Zamin ; and Sultan Jalál-ud- Din, the Khwárazm Shih, was still powerful 
in those parts until 628 H., six years after that Khalifah's decease. It 
was not until the reign of the Ká'án (1135 ), Uktáe, after his becoming 
firmly established on the throne—for it was not filled for two years and a 
half after the death of the Chingiz Khán—that armies were despatched 
westwards since the return of the Chingiz Khan, and his death. In 626 
H. (1229 A. D.) the Nii-yin, Jurmághün, was sent into 'Irák, against 
Sultan Jalál-ud-Din, the Khwárazm Shih, and the 1२९६-४७, Mangütah, 
(the same who afterwards invested Uchchh) towards Ghaz-nih, It is 
stated in the history of that reign, that to Mangitah was assigned the 
occupation of Tukharistan, Kunduz, and Tal-kán ; for the then Musalmán 
Maliks of Khurásán, Ghür, Kirmán, and Firs, all proceeded to the pre- 
sence of the Great Ká'án, Uktáe, at Kará-Kuram, and requested that 
Shahnahs or Intendants might be sent to them, thus placing their 
necks under the yokof “After this,” says the historian, “ Khurásán 
began to thrive again;” but the army of above 100,000 horse 
under Jurmághün slaughtered and ravaged all the tracts they passed 
throughS; and it was part of Jurmághün's forces which surprised 
the camp of Sultán Jalál-ud-Din, the Khwárazm Shih, who was pnt 
off his guard by the false report of a patrol. The Sultan, who was 
asleep at the time, succeeded in making his escape. He turned devotee 
and disappeared from the scene, but is said to have lived for sixty 
years after that. The Shaikh, 'Alá-ud-Daulah, Al-Byabánkí-us Sim- 
náni, relates under the events of the year 688 H. (1289 A.D.) ns 
follows :—“ When at Baghdad, I used daily, at noon, to wait upon the 
pious and venerable Shaikh, Nür-ul-Hakk wn nd-Din, 'Abd-ur- Rabmán- 
i-Isfaráini—may his tomb be sanctified ! I happened to go upon one 
occasion, at the usual hour, and found him absent from his abode, a 


= I do not think any history can be named in which it is stated that Timür.chf, 
the Chingiz Khán, ever assumed anch a title as ' Kháqén," or Khákán, nnd in tho 
nbsence of some such authority for the assertion that he did, the statement may be 
regarded as parely imaginary. l 

4 See Tabakát-i-Násiri pp. 995 and 1266. 

1 Soo also Tabakát-i-Nágiri pp. 1115 and 1126, 

8 Seo Tabakát-i-Násiri p. 1117. 
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rather unusual occurrence at that time of the day. I went again on 
the following morning to wait upon him, and inquired as to the cause 
of his absence on the previons day. He replied, ‘My absence was 
caused through Sultán Jalál-ud-Dín, Mang-barni, having been received 
into the Almighty’s mercy.’ I inquired, ‘What, had he been living all 
this time ? He answered, * You may have noticed a certain aged man, 
with m mole upon his nose, who was wont to stay at a certain place,’ 
which he named. I had often remarked the venerable devotee in 
question; and that was the heroic, but unfortunate Sultán, Jalál-ud- 
Din." According to this account Sultan Jalil-nd-Dim could not have 
died until 688H., about sixty years after the period above-mentioned. 

From all this it is quite clear, thatthe coin in question, No. 153, 
must be that of one of the Masalmán Maliks, a fendatory of the Khali- 
fah, Un-Násir-ud-Din U'llah, who had to submit at the time of the 
inroad of the Nü-yíns, Jabah and Swidáe, in 617 H. (1220 A. D.), who 
passed through those parts like a destroying whirlwind, and returned 
by the northern shores of the Caspian to the presence of the Chingiz 
Khan in the fourth month of 620H. (1223 A. D.) 

I may also mention, that, in no history is it stated that the Chingiz 
Khán coined money, nor is it stated that he ever assumed the title of 
Khikin, which, as I have said before, is much more applicable to 
Uktáe than to his grandfather, and to stamp coins with the name of 
the Khalifah is still more impossible ; and, besides, they would have 
Mughal inscriptions, on one side at least, even if coined in T-rán Zamin. 
For a considerable period the Mughals coined ingots (bálisht) only.* 
The Il-Khánián dynasty, moreover, was not established for thirty-four 
years after the death of the Khalifah above-mentioned, and the total 
fall of the Khiláfat at Baghdad; and the first Tl-Khán was Hulákü 
Khan himself. 

Coin No. 174. There was no member of this dynasty named 
५ Quázán," but Gházán ( wija ) Khan, the seventh of the dynasty, 
was one of the most illustrious of them. He was the son of Arghün 


७ Tho bálishts of Uktáo Ká'án nro mentioned in several histories. One, the 
Lubb-nt-Tawárikh, goes farther and says, referring to the great liberality of the 
Ká'án, that no one ever left his dargah withont experiencing it, and that during 
his reign he expended in this manner no less than 160,000 fomdns of bdlishts of 
gold. 16 is also stated, that, according to some accounta, the bdlisht-i-sar contained 
500 miskdls; according to othor accounts, it was of the value of eight dirams and 
two dángs; and according to others, of the value of eight dindrs and two ddngs. 
Tho Musalmán diram and dínár are said to have been equivalont toa sequin or 
ducat. Another writer, under tho head of bdiisht-i-zar, says, it contained eight 
migkils and two ddngs of gold, and was in use by the sovereigns of the Turks and 
Mughals, Seo also 'Tabakát-i-Násiri, p. 1141. 
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Khan, son of Abaká Khán, son of Hulákü, who succeeded in the year M 
694H. (1294-95 A. D.). He wasthe first of them who became a convert 
to Islám in that same year, and commanded all churches of the Chris- 
tians, and idol temples (of Mughals) at Tabriz to be destroyed ; conse- 
quently, previous to that period, any coin with the Musalmán kalimah 
thereon, even with the name of one of the Il-Kháns on it as well, would, 
in all probability, be a coin of a Musalmán feudatory under the yoke of 
these Mughals, who would scarcely have adopted the Musalmán kalimah 
on their coins when they were more inclined to the Christians, Huli- 
kü's wife, Dáküz Khátún, and several others among them, were Chris- 
tians. On his conversion, Gházán Khán assumed the title of Sultan 
Mahmüd.i-Gházán Khán. He died in Shawwal 703 H. (1303 A. D.), 
near Kazwin, and was buried at Tabriz, where a lofty domed tomb was 
raised over him, and is probably still in existence. 

With respect to the coin No. 178, with the name of “ Sultan 
Arghün," thereon, the words U eye Ue! Sy cfl) on the margin, 
is part of a verse from the Kur'án, Chapter 58 :—“ Possessor of all 
power, THOU givest dominion unto whom Tuou wilt, and Tuou takest 
away dominion from whom Thou wilt; Tuou exaltest whom Tou 
wilt, and Togo humblest whom Tuov wilt.” This is the same verse 
which Abú Sulimán, Dá'üd.i-Jaghar Bez, the Saljük, heard the Mu'az- ha 
zin at Marw reciting, when the envoy of Sultan Mas'úd of Ghaz-nih, 
presented himself before him. Dá'úd was at that time seated on his 
saddle cloth spread on the ground, with his saddle to support him, and 
he ordered this verse to be written down and given to the envoy as 
his answer to the Sultan's demands. 

The mint name on coin No. 183, is not wisa as "readby Mr. 
Rodgers," but the well-known place called ou 32 —Janüshán. 


"DokHÁRÁ Housg or Timun.” 


Respecting coin No. 188, it is hardly correct to style the Sultan 
Shah Rukh Mírzá, as “of the Bukhdrd House of Timur,” because 
soon after his accession in Ramazin, 807 H. (1404 A. D.), he ruled 
the whole of his father's dominions, from Khitá to Rúm, and from 
Tabaristán to Hinddstin, in the western part of which, under the 
Masnad-i-A'lá, the Sayyid, Khizr Kbán, the kAutbáh was read for him ` 
and the money stamped with his name. His capital was Hirát, which 
territory he had governed seven years during his father's lifetime, 
while his father's capital was Samr-kand, not Bukhárá. Sultán Shéh 
Rukh Mirz4, was not ''Tímür's youngest 601," # but his second son of 
four, the eldest having died before his father. Sultan Shah Rukh 


» Seo Journal for 1887, page 58, 
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Mirzá died 29th Zi-Hijjah, 850 H. (29th March, 1446 A. D.), after 
reigning forty-three years, consequently, the coin No. 191 assigned to 
him, if the date 848 H. is correct, is his, of course, but if 868 H. it is 
not. It issaid to be counter-struck with the name of Sultán Abü-Sa'id.* 
In the 'Arabie character given at page 41 of Jonrnal, it is dans jl 
instead of o» »! Sultán—Miírzá Abü-Sa'id, Bahadur Khán—was the 
grandson of Mirzá Miran Shih, Timürs fourth son, who ruled in 
Máwará-un-Nahr and Turkistón, and whose capital was Samr.kand. He 
ascended the throne of Samr-kand in Jamádi-ul-Awwal, 855 H. (1451 
A. D.), and, some years after, dispossessed the descendants of Snltán 
Shah Rukh Mirzá of Khurásán and parts farther west, and acquired the 
whole power over Sultán, Shih Rukh Mirzá's dominions, in 861 H. 
(1456-57 A. D.,) and lost it again, but regained it in 868 H. (1458-59 
A. D.,). He was at last put to death, after being taken captive in battle 
by the Turk-mán, Hasan Beg, the Xk-Kuünilü, who gave him up to 
Mírzá Yád.gár Muhammad, son of Sultan Muhammad, son of Mirza 
Bá'e-Sunkar, the last of Sultan Shih Rukh Mirzá's descendants, who 
put him to death 22nd Rajab, 873 H. (January, 1469 A. D.) in retalia- 
tion for his putting to death, most unjustly, when he gained possession 
of Hirát the first time, in 861 H., Gohar-Shád Bigam,t the venerable 
consort of Sultán Shih Rukh Mirza. He ruled over Máwará-un-Nauhr, 
etc., eighteen years, and ten years over those parts and Khurásán and 
the rest of the empire possessed by the last named monarch. 

Coin No. 193. “ Husain Baikara, Governor of Khorásán"" (?). 
Mirzá Husain-i-Bá'éó-kará, was the son of Mirzá Sultán Mahmüd, one of 
the sons of Sultán Mírzá Abü-Sa'id, Bahádur Khan, above-mentioned, 
who succeeded his brother, Mirzá Sultán Ahmad, over Máwará-un-Nahr 
at Samr-kand. When his father died in Muharram, 900 H. (October, 
1494 A. D.), Mirzá Husain-i-Bá'e-kará, who succeeded, deprived his 
brother, Mirzá Sultán "Ali, of his sight, as was supposed, but his eye-sight 
was not wholly destroyed. He fled to, and raised an army at, Bukhárá, 
and advanced to Samr-kand. Bá'e-kará was unable to oppose him, 
concealed himself in the city, and subsequently escaped in disguise, 
and retired to the KHisir-i-Shidmin, the place of his birth,—the 


* Whother the counter striking of coins had any particular signification I am 
nob certain, bnt it seems to me, that it had in this instance, and that it was done 
by Sultán Abü-Sa'id, Bahádur Khán, to indicate that he had dispossessed the 
family of Sultan Shih Rukh Mírzá of that monarch'’s empire. 

+ Mirza Yád.gár Mohammad was her great-grandson The Pul-i-Khan that 
one used to hear so much about when tho Russians seized upon tho Afghan 
dependencies of Hirát, and were allowed to keep thom, is said to have been erected 
at the expense of this Princess. 
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“ Hissar” of our maps— where he was subsequently blinded and put 
to death by the Hakim of that part, Amir Khursau Sháh, after he had 
set him up as sovereign there, in Muharram, 905 H. (August, 1499 
A. D.) “ Husain Baikara” was, consequently, never *'' Governor of 
Khorásán." 

Of course, this “ Husain Baikara, Governor of Khorásán""" cannot 
be meant for Sultán Husain Mirzá, son of Mansür, son of Bá'e-kará, son 
of "Umar Shaikh, son of Amir Tímür. Sultan Husain Mírzá was, per- 
haps, the most illustrious of the dynasty which ruled over Khurásán, 
and during his reign Hirát became the chief seat of learning and the arta. 

This Prince, in the struggle for power, drove the Turk-máns out 
of Astar-ábád and its territory and assumed sovereignty over it, but 
his position was precarious on nccount of the superior power of Sultán 
Abü-Sa'id, Babádur Khan, then ruling at Hirát. When the latter fell 
into the hands of the Turk-máns, Sultan Husain Mirzá made n dash upon 
Hirát, possessed himself of it, and again assumed the sovereignty. 
Mirzá Yád-gár, Muhammad, however, with his adherents, and aided 
by the Turk-máns, moved against him, and he had to fly in Ramazan, 
874 H. (1470 A. D.) He soon recovered it again. Having made 
a forced march with a small following from Maimanah, he surprised 
Mirza Yád-gár, Mubammad, asleep ina drunken state, in the Bagh-i- 
Zághán of Hirát, in Safar, 875 H. (August, 1470 A. D.) and put him 
to death. Sultan Husain Mirzá was now without a rival, and he 
reigned uninterruptedly from that time up to the year 911 H. (1506 
A. D.), when the Uzbaks under their Sultan, Sbaibáni Khan, invaded 
his territory. He was ill at the time; and on the 16th of Zi-Hijjah 
of that year (May) died at the balting place of Baba Uldi of the well 
known district of Bádghais, for centuries the mustering place for armies 
on account of its luxuriant pasturage, and convenient proximity to 
Hirát, but respecting the past history of which almost nothing was 
known to the authorities when the Russians lately seized upon the 
best parts of the province of Hirát, and not much more now, but I 
shall throw some light upon it in the concluding portion of my “ Norges 


ON AFGHÁNISTÁN." 
GG SirvAwf DYNASTY OF PERSIA.” | 
With regard to the coins said to be of the Safawi Dynasty of 
Persia, that dynasty finally terminated with Sháh Husain in 1135 H. 
(1722 A. D.), for his son, Thamásib, and the latter's infant son, "Abbas, 
wore but puppets in the hands of Nádir Kulí Beg, the Afshár Turk-mán, 


afterwards Nadir Shah. The Safawí dynasty having been subverted 
by the Ghalzi Afghans, coins Nos. 207 and 208 are not of the Safawi 





* 
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dynasty, but of the Ghalzi dynasty, being coins of the two Ghalzi Sultáns, 
Mahmúd and Ashraf. Neither can coins of Nadir Kuli Beg, the 
Ashárf Turk-mán, and his sons, be styled of the Safawi dynasty, any 
more than those of Karím Kbán, the Zand, who, during the struggle for 
power, after the fall of Nadir Shah, ruled over southern Persia, nor 
those of his rival, and subsequent true friend and adherent, the Afghin, 
Azád Khán, nor coins of the Káchár Turk-máus, who finally obtained 
the power, and who still retain it,* and, therefore, Nos. 212, 213, 
and 214 are not those of the Safawi dynasty, but of the Afshárs and 
Zand dynasties. 

The coins Nos. 225, 229, 230 and 231, classed under ** Afghünistán " 
along with those of Durrini sovereigns, but undetermined, cannot possi- 
bly be styled correctly as belonging to Afghánistán, nor to an Afghán 
dynasty. Hirát was the capital of Khurásán; and in 919 H. (1513 A. D), 
the period mentioned thereon, there was no Afghan Siate, nor for some 
two centuries after that period. What Afghinistén means will be found 
in my “Nores” thereon, page 453. In the year in question, 919 H., 
Shih Ismá'il, theSafawi, was in possession of Hirát and Khurisin. 
He had, after the overthrow of Shaibáni Khan, the U'zbak Sultan, 
near Marw, in 916 H. (1510-11 A. D), annexed Hirát and Khurásán 
to his dóminions. In 918 H. (1512-13 A. D.), while Zahir-ud-Din, 
Muhammad Babar Mírzá, afterwards the founder of the Mughal dynasty 
in India, was fighting against the Uzbaks, and had been defeated by 
them, the Kazil-básh troops, under the Safawi leader, known as the Najm- 
i-Sini,+ at Bábar's urgent call, again advanced into Maáwará-un-Nahr 
to his aid; but they were overthrown and put to flight by the (zbaks, 
and the Safawi general killed, on the 7th Ramazán, 918 H. On this 
the Uzbaks at once entered Khurásán again, and Muhammad Timur 
Khan, Shaibáni's son, ruler of Samr-kand, assumed the sovereignty 
over Hirát and its dependencies; while his brother's son, 'Abd-ullah 
Khan, who held the Bukhárá territory, seized upon the Mashhad-i- 
Rizdwi and other parts of Khurásán. On this, Shih Isma'il, Safawi, 





. * When the present Shah, who is a Káchár Turk-mán, visited England lately, 
one of the London newspapers of some repute assured ita readers, that ho was 
E from the ancient fire-workshiping kings of the Medes and Persians, if 
not a direct descendant from Jamshed or Noshírwán the Just ! 

* I notico in several places in recent numbers of the tt Journal" and *'' Pro- 
cocdings," that 'Azíz-ud-Dín, Muhammad, the Second 'Xlam-gír, Bádgháh of tho 
Dihlí empire, who ruled in the stormy period between 1754 and 1759, has been 


turned into "Záwí" Although not n very bright genius, and very unfortunate, ho 
| was not an idiot; he was quite compos mentis, The word of his title after *Alam- 


gir is tho 'Arabio word sdén(—Alam-giri-Séni, not “ ZÁsf," and of course signifies 
4 uecond'—'' Tho Second 'Alam-gir.” See “ Proceedings” for 1890, page 150, 
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once more hastened into Khurásán to drive out the Usbaks, for which 
purpose he set out in the spring of 919 H. (1513 A. D.). On his 
approach the Uzbaks fled. He remained in Khurásán and Hirát after 
that for two or three months, and conferred the Government of Hirát 
and all Khurásán on Zanil Beg, the Shámlü Amir; but, in 921 H. 
(1515 A.D), he nominated his son, Thamásib, then a mere child, to 
the government of Hirét and Khurásán, with Amir Khin, one of his 
great nobles, as his Atábak or Lálah (governor). The coin in question, 
No. 229, must, consequently, have been struck while Shah Ismá'il 
was nt Hirát, or soon after, by Zanil Beg, the Shimlt, as governor of 
Khurásàán. 

On a future occasion I may offer some remarks on the Afrásiyábi 
Kháns of Máwará-un-Nahr and their coins. 


— “nt 


On a Symbolical Coin of the Wetháli dynasty of Arakan.—By W. THEOBALD 
In his article on the coins of Arakan, Pegu, and Burma, in the Numis- 
mata Orientalia Lieutenant-General Sir A. P. Phayre describes and 
figures nine coins which he refers to four kings, viz, Varma Chandra, Priti 
Chandra, Varma Vijaya, and Yari Kriya, the last represented by a single 
coin only, the initial character of which is not clear. I have lately become 
possessed of a second specimen of this coin, also unfortunately not quite 
clear as regards the first letter of the king's name. General Sir A. 
Cunningham points out, however, that the first and last letters, on both 
my coin and that figured by Sir A. P. Phayre are clearly different, and 
the name cannot therefore be Yari Kriya, which, moreover, is no name. 
He suggests as a possible reading the name * Arikiya' but more per- 
fect specimens must be discovered before this reading ean be confident- 
ly accepted. The coin, however, clearly belongs to the ‘recumbent bull’ 
type of the symbolical coins of Arakan, and may be thus described :— 
Obverse, A bull to the left, recumbent (though from the poor execu- 
tion of some coins the animal might be considered as standing), within a 
circle having exteriorly a beaded margin. The king’s name written 
straight across the coin, above the bull's back. | 
Reverse. A central upright ‘thyrsiform’ object or pole, with an 
upright sickle-shaped support on either side; all three being supported 
by, or contained within, a coneave horizontal base, but unconnected 
therewith. From the point of either ‘sickle’ shaped object, flows back- 


wards and outwards, a curved fillet or plume-like band ornamented with- 


seven globes, connected with the fillet by curved items imparting an 
elegant wavy or arborescent effect ; while below the central ornament 
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are six dots or spheres, and above it, generally, the sun on the left and 
crescent moon on the right; the whole design being bounded by a circlo, 
with beaded margin as on the obverse. 

The central object on the reverse has been variously described. Lieu- 
tenant Latter, in describing these coins* refers to this emblem as “ the 
trident of Siva” and adds :—** On each side is a scroll, and beneath are 
certain round dots," To term the objecta ‘trident’ however is quite 
inadmissible, as it is impossible to conceive a trident, which has no handle, 
or staff, and in none of the coins in question, is there the slightest indica- 
tion of any central staff whatever. Moreover, in the best preserved 
coin, the so-called *trident' and its constituent parts do not appear to 
be united to the curved horizontal bar, but to merely rest thereon, and 
not always even in contact therewith; and in no case is there any trace 
of a handle or prolongation of the central prong below: so that the 
notion of this object representing a trident must, I think, be rejected. 

General Sir A, P, Phayre thus describes the symbol :—* Trident of 
Siva, with garlands pendent from the onter blades, Sun and moon above. 
Below nine dots."f The term ‘ garland’, here applied to the lateral orna- 
ments of the symbol in question, is even less appropriate than the term 
‘scroll’ used by Latter, as ‘garland’ involves the idea of an annular 
object, which is certainly not intended here. Assuming that the sickle- 
shaped objects are intended for snakes, the ‘scroll’ which commences 
near the extremity of the head of each would represent a flowing re- 
curved crest ornamented with five or seven dots, or jewels, each of which 
may stand for a separate head of a five-headed or polycephalic Naga. 

That the symbol is not Sivite, or intended for the trisul of Siva, is 
the opinion of General Sir A. Cunningham, who remarks in a letter:— 
« The fact that the symbol was chosen by the Burmese King to place 
upon his coins ought to be sufficient evidence of its Bhuddhist origin." 

As the term *trisul' or *trisuliform' would infer a connection with 
Sivite worship, it will be better to call it, the tripartite symbol, whether 
Bhuddhist or not, though it might have become ultimately associated 
with Sivite worship, or, not improbably, converted into the *trisul by 
a very slight process of development. All that was requisite thereto, 
was the addition of a staff below, and this merely involved the downward 
L^ of the central upright stroke, which I have ventured to 


compare with the Greek *thyrsos,' In like manner I am inclined to re- 
gard the side supporters as snakes or Nagas, without thereby intending to 


regard them as Sivite symbols, bnt rather as symbols adopted into both 
Buddhism and Sivaism from a cult older than either of those religions. 


# J. A. S. B., XV, 239. 
+ Numismata Orientalia, p. 28, Coins of Arakan, Pegu, and Burma. 
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We moderns have surprising difficulty in realizing the wealth of 
imagination which in early days was lavished on religious symbolism, 
and the Protean forms and shapes which the triform conception of 
deity generated in the early theopneustie mind. Iu occasional in- 
stances even now, where the religious sentiment is strong and united 
with an emotional or imaginative temperament, the mind seizes on any 
prominent object, as a symbol of the ruling idea, For example, I was 
once walking in Calcutta down ' Chowringhee' with a friend, when 
he suddenly grasped my arm, and pointing towards the tall Ochterlony 
Monument, asked me in an impassioned tone what that reminded me of. 
As I hesitated as to what I should answer, my friend went on— Is 
not that an emblem of Christ, towering above mankind, as that pillar 
does above yonder plain?’ In like manner any triform object, of what- 
ever elements the symbol might be composed, would to the imaginative 
believer in a triform godhead, stand as an appropriate symbol of deity ; 
whether the object was made up of a pair of snakes turned towards a 
central ‘ thyrsos ' or rod, as in the ‘caduceus’; or the triskelis, or wheel 
of three spokes; orits modern homologue, the Isle of Man symbol of 
three legs radiately arranged round a common centre. In the published 
coins, the dots below the tripartite symbols are five, seven, or nine 
in number, but on the coin in my possession they amount to six only. 

This coin appears to be a variety of one figured by General Bir 
A. P. Phayre* and referred to * Yari Kriya’, though no such king appears 
in the list, nor is that reading (in the opinion of General Sir A Cunning- 
ham) supported by the coin itself. The bull on my coin has no necklace, 
and the snake supporters of the *thyrsos' (using that phrase for want 
of a better) have seven-jewelled in place of five-jewelled crests. The 
diameter of my coin is 1:25 in., and the weight 105 grains. 





Ráma-tankis.—By Bánó M. M. Cuaxnravarti, M. A., B. L., Subordinate 
Executive Service of Bengal; 


(With one Plate) 


Réma-tankis (sometimes spelt * Rama-tinkis’) are gold medals which 
bear on the obverse figures purporting to be Rama and 510 seated on 
a throne and surrounded by attendants, the most prominent of whom is 
the monkey Hanuman. The figures on the reverse vary. These medals 
are always in gold, circular in area, with flat or concave sides, "They 
are found in small numbers, chiefly in the Deccan. They aro much 
prized by the Hindus, particularly by the Vaishnavas, and are daily 

७ Ibid. Pl. LI, Fig. 12. 
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worshipped with offerings of flowers and sandal paste. "Their rarity 
and sanctity fetch for them fancy prices, and havo often, it is said, led to 
forged specimens. 

These medals, though rarely seen in the bazars, bave not escaped 
the keen eyes of coin collectors, Stray pieces have been described by 
Mr. Marsden in his Numismata Orientalia, and by Sir W. Elliot in his 
Coins of Southern India. The Honorable J. Gibbs has dealt with them 
more fully in his article on “ Ráma-tinkis " in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. Some have been presented to the British Museum. 
Mr. Sewell notes one in the possession of à merchant named Velláturu 
Rammaya® of the Cuddapa District. 

I now proceed to describe the specimens in my possession. They 
are what are called Quarter Rama-tankis. 


— — DL. of x Diameter. 















Thickness. Weight. Remarks. 














Ie m Less fino than | 14" nearly. | yz” 187 gra. 
2 [the  Jeypore| 14” inch. Do. 189 gra. One similar to this 
but better than | weighs 190 grains. 
the Company's | 11^ slightly | 18S} grs. 
mohur, more than 
° 3 
4 11" nearly. Do, 199" gra. * 
5 AC vs” 2645 grs.| Resembles No, 4. 


No. I. Obverse—On a throne seated, Rama facing towards tho 
left, and Siti to his right. A bow and an arrow in Ráma's hands. Be- 
low the throne, and towards left, is a person (Satrughna) holding an 
umbrella. Below the throne, and towards the right, is a lion, or monkey 
(Hanuman), holding Ráma's right foot; overit is a monkey, or man, 
dressed, and apparently reading a book. 

Below the throne is a ghata, or pitcher, with mangoe leaves over the 
mouth. On its right, impressions of two feet; on its left, two stars. 

Reverse.—A platform of two lines with dots between and pendent 
scrolls. Over the platform are eight figures, facing towards left, and 
carrying fans and chamars. Over them are scrolls. 

5 the platform are certain lines, which may be scrolls, or letters. 

Figures less distinct than No. II, and rubbed with sandal paste. 
Work very rude. 

No. Il. Obverse.—On a throne seated, Rama with a bow in his left 
hand and an arrow in his right hand, and Siti to the left. Both crown- 
ed. Further left, and below the throne, stands a figure (Satrughna) 


# Sewell’s list of Antiqnarian remains in the Madras Presidency, Vol. I, p. 132. 


bb! A, 
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holding a chhatra, or umbrella, over the seated persons. A monkey to 
the right side and below the throne, touching the feet of Hámn. An- 
other figure over the monkey (probably Jámbuván or Sugríva), dressed 
and apparently reading a book. Below the throne is a ghata, or pitcher, 
with mangoe leaves on the top, and having letters, or scrolls, on the right 
nnd left. Above the chhatra is a sun, with letters, or scrolls, on the 
right and left. Border dotted. 

Heverse.— A platform with dots and scrolls pendent. Above the 
platform are eight figures, standing with face to the right, dressed, and 
carrying chámars and fans. Over them are ten letters resembling Pali. 
Over them are scrolls. Below the platform are a number of letters look- 
ing like Páli. Dotted borders. 

A finely struck medal, figures distinct. 

No. IIl. Obverse.—A platform of two lines with dots between. 
Over the platform a throne, on which are seated Rima and Sítá facing 
towards the right, Rama holding a bow and an arrow. Below the 
throne, and towards the left, stand three figures, one holding an umbrella, 
another a fan, and another a chámar. Below the throne, and towards 
the right, are Hanumán holding the feet of Ráma, and over him the bear, 
Jüámbuván. Stars and moon at the top. 

Below the platform are a number of lines apparently letters. 

Reverse-—A platform of two lines with dots between. Over the plat- 
form are seven persons, standing dressed with face to the right, holding 
fans and chámars in their right hands, and kamandalus in their left. 

Below the platforms are some curved lines looking like letters. 

The figures are distinct, but the workmanship is rude. 

No. IV. Obrerse—A platform of two lines with dots between. 
Over the platform is a throne, on which are seated Ráma, and to his left 
Sitá facing towards the right side. Both crowned. Rama carrying a 
bow in his left hand, and an arrow in his right hand, his right leg dang- 
ling below the throne. Further to the right, and below the throne, nre 
Hanumán holding his foot, and Jámbuván standing. To the left of Sítá 
are three figures in a standing posture, one holding a chhatra, another a 
fan, and another a chamar. On both sides of the umbrella top are dots 
representing stars. 

Below the platform aro undecipherable lines. "The rim consists of 
dots between two circles. 

Reverse —A platform of two lines with dots between. Five figures 
standing on it dressed like mafh-dháris, facing towards the right, and 
earrying fans and chámars, One letter to be seen on the right, and two 
letters on the left. 

Below the platform are five or six letters, The rim has two circu- 
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lar lines, between which are seven letters, those towards the left being 
less distinct. Figures distinct, workmanship rude, 

GN. B. —A11 the letters look like Telugu.) 

No. V. Similar to No. IV, but shorter in diameter and thicker, 
and in weight heavier, by 70°8 grains. 

On the obverse, beyond the circular lines enclosing letters, are dots. 

The coin is duplicate of No. IV. It is worshipped daily by a local 


zemindar. 


It will be seen that the specimens described are variants of one type. 
In all of them the obverses are nearly the same. In the reverses the 
prominent differenceis in the number of figures, which are 8, 7, or 5. With 
the exception of No. II, the workmanship of the coins is rude, and, there- 
fore, I once thought them to be forged. But that idea 1 have now given 
up. Fora somewhat similar medal see Dr. Bidie's No. 2*. For a speci- 
men that is certainly forged seo No. 113, Plate JI], in Sir W. Elliot's 
Coins of Southern Indiat. He calls it“ a modern Rám-tanka of no value." 
On the reverse he says is a “ Nagri legend not read." From the autotype 
copy, I find, on the reverse, a monkey (Hanuman) in the middle, with a 
Nagari legend, which I read as NUH च द शिवा + वादो कम wu?) न+ पानेसके. 
The weight—123'4 grains—is sufficient to mark it as forged. No 
Ráma-tanki of such a low weight is known. 


The illustrations depict the abhisheka of Rama and Siti on their re- 
turn to Ayodhya from Lanka, 


ततः स प्रयतो wur वसिष्ठो area: सद्ध । 

राम cana पोठ wale सवत्यवेग्यत्‌ ॥ ve ॥ 
रलेनानाविधेस्ेव Pafwerut झुशोभनेः | 
नानारलमये HS कल्पयित्वा तथाविधि ú << ॥ 
किरोरेन लतः yug वसिष्टेन मदात्मना | 
बटत्विगभिभं qq qaq समयोचत राधवः॥ € 

कचं तस्य च MIS WITH: पाण्डरं VIWS | 

अंतच वालव्यज्नं CIs! वानरेश्वरः ॥ <= ॥ 

wut चन्द्रसङ्काशं राक्ञसेन्द्रो विभो षणः | 

मालां ज्वलन्तीं aga काञ्चनो शतपष्क रास्‌ | e n 


रामायणे खड्काका फू औरामचन्द्रस्प राज्या भिषेक- 
wares नाम चिंशद्‌ धिकशलतमः सगे: ॥ 


* Journ. As. Soc. Bong., Vol. LIII, No, II, 1884, p. 212. 
t Coins of S. India, p. 152E, 
" 
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According to Ramayana, Satrughnn held the umbrella, Sugriva the 
chimar, and Vibhishana, the king of Rakshasas, the wreath of one hun- 
dred lotuses. 

I do not think the Ráma-tankis were ever issued as coins. No one at 
present uses them as such, and no tradition exists of their having been 
so used in the past. Besides, the numbers found are too small for use 
in a currency. They are to be considered as medals struck for some special 
purpose. For what purpose? The nature of illustrations indicates that 
they were struck at the time of the AbAhishekas, or enthronements, of kings. 
This idea is supported by the name by which they are known in Orissa, 
Ramabhishekis—In short they may be considered as coronation medals, 
which were distributed among the Brahmins and others who assisted in 
the ceremony. 

The dates of these medals have not yet been ascertained. Popularly 
they are ascribed to the time of Ramchandra in the Tretá Yuga. Fol- 
lowing the tradition of a math in S, India, Mr. Gibbs came to the conclu- 
sion that some of them might be 800 or 900 years old. Sir W. Elliott 
would bring them down to the reign of the Narasiühn line of Vijayanagar 
(1488-1550 ?). In the absence of any reading of the inscriptions, it is dif- 
ficult to date the medals. From the following general considerations I am 
inclined to think that the oldest cannot be earlier than the 14th century 
A.D. The Rámatankis are S. Indian medals, and are chiefly known there. 
A glance at the list of S. Indian coins as given by Sir W. Elliott,* and by 
Dr. Bidie,t will show that the earliest coins bore the marks of animals, 
plants, or geometrical figures. Next to them came coins bearing tho 
figures of gods such as Siva, Parvati, and Vishnu. So far as I see, these 
latter coins began with the Vijayanagar kings (Harihar began to reign in 
1336 A. D.t). Now Rámatankis are Vaishnava medals, with Rama and 
Sita as the principal figures. They cannot therefore be put before the 
Viyayanagar kings, who were the first to introduce figures of gods and 
goddesses on the coins. Sir W. Elliott has found a coin of I'svara with 
Ráma and Siti seated, on the reverse. Tsvara belongs to the second line 
of Viyayanagar kings§. Thus this unique coin supports the above view. 

As regards the Ramatankis herein described, I imagine they are still 
more modern. The find spot is interesting. They have all been found in 
Puri, and it is remarkable that the numismatists who have collected else- 
where are not acquainted with this type. Dr. Didie, who describes the 


* Coins of S. India, pp. 152—152H. 

+ Journ. As. Soc., Bengal Vol. LII No. I 1883 pp. 33—53. 

f Sowoll's sketch of S. Indian dynasties p. 103, 

§ For the Coin sce “Coins of 8, India" No. 10S p. 153E.; for l'avara seo Sewol 
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Single similar specimen in the Madras Museum, does not name the place 
where it was found. It might have been sent from Ganjam, or indeed 
from any Telugu speaking district, One of the present coins has on the 
obverse letters which look like Telugu. From these considerations I am 
inelined to infer that the kings who struck these medals ruled over 
Telingana, and probably Orissa. Could they have been the Orissa kings 
of the Suryavanésa dynasty (1454-1538 P), who were contemporaneous 
with the 2nd line of Vijayanazar kings, who were powerful enough to 
conquer the districts of Kistna and Godavery, and who appear from 
their inscriptions to have been Vaishnavas by religion ? I should not be 
surprised if further researches establish this view. 


Since the above was written, I have come across another specimen. 
It has a diameter of lu; inches and a thickness of gs nearly. Its 
weight is 217 grains. i 

This weight is unique. The five specimens above described are 
either 3 or 4 times of 65 or 66 grains, the usual weight of a Marha.* 
But this weight (217 grains) cannot be so classified. 

The following is a detailed description of this new specimen. 

Obverse.— This is divided into two parts by a line with dots under. 

The upper part contains Rama seated on a throne, and to his right 
Sitá, both facing towards the left. Rama has in one hand a bow and in 
the other hand (raised) an arrow. Below, and to the left, are Hanuman 
holding Rama's foot, and Jámbuván standing. Below, and to the right, 
is Bharat holding an umbrella. Under the throne is conch shell. 

The lower part has some undecipherable indistinct figures, 

Reverse. —Five human figures standing with chámars in their hands. 

The outlines are very indistinct. 


—M———— n n 


Note on the topography of the river in the 16th century from H ngli to the Sea 
as represented in the Da Asia of De Barros.—By C. R. Witsox, M. A. 


(With one plate.) 


The topography of the Hügli has been very ably diseussed by 
Blochmann and Yule, and I do not propose in the present paper to re-open 
the general discussion. I wish to limit my observations to the course of 
the river as represented in the Da Asia of the Portuguese historian De 
Barros. The first decad of this work was originally printed in 1552, the 
second in 1553, the third in 1563, the fourth decad, as completed by La- 
5 appeared in 1613, It is in the fourth decad that we find the De- 

* For Márha soo my essay on the Currency of Orissa, published in the Journ. 


As. Soo. Bong. Vol. LXI, No I, p. 45. 
o c 
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scripcao do Reino de Bengalla. The map suggests two or three topogra- 
phical questions which it will be well to keep distinct as far as possi- 
ble. (1) What is the meaning of the map as it stands? (2) How far 
is it the original work of De Barros? (3) How far can it be trusted as 
nccurate P I shall try to deal with these questions so far as they are 
concerned with the course of the river from Hügli to the sea, 

I. The map does not contain the name “Húgli” atall, The 
river is called the Ganges; and, instead of the town Hügli, we have 
Sátgáon standing on the Sarasvati, close to the junction of that river 
with the Ganges and the Jamuná. Below Sátgáon come Agarpárá, 
Xore (which Blochmann identifies as Dakhinshor), and Baránagar. 
Then comes the town of Betor. It is here that I take up the question 
of the interpretation of the map. Blochmann* says: “* Belor has not 
yet been identified, unless it is intended for the insignificant village 
of Belur, opposite to Chitpur, with which it agrees in position." It 
appears that Blochmann read Belor instead of Betor, although the # 
is quite clear in the map: hence perhaps the difficulty, for Betor is men- 
tioned several times by writers in the 16th century, and was certainly not 
an insignificant village. The Bengali poets, Mukundaráma Chakravarti 
and Madhava Acharya, each wrote a Lay of Chandi, and they both speak 
of Betor t It was a sanctuary of the goddess Chandi, and also a good 
riverside market to stop at to buy provisions. Cæsar Frederick thus de- 
scribes the place. “A good tide's rowing before you come to Satagan 
you shall have a place which is called Buttor, and from thence upwards 
the ships do not go because that upwards the river is very shallow, and 


* Geographical and Historical Notes on the Burdwan and Presidency Divisions, 
at the end of Hunter's Statistical Account of the 24 Paryands, 
f For instance in the ordinary printed editions of the Chandi Mangal we read :— 


ल्वराय afew act तिकेक ना रख । 
चितपुर साह्लिणा ण्डाइथा याथ ॥ 
Siena Terres वेणियार rar । 
Rawa vafa 'अयसान बेंब्ता ॥ 
बेलाइ चण्डिका ya Wow सायधाने । 
धनस्त प्रासखाना SY gE वामे ॥ 
छादने ण्डाइया याय fesfec पथ | 
ces किनिया ace पारावत ॥ 
Similarly Mádhavn Acharya says :— 
Tat थाकिया साधं बळे यादवा । 
वेत्ालेते snra साधुर BHAT ॥ 
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little water. Every year at Buttor they make and nnmakea village 
with houses and shops made of straw, and with all things necessary to 
their uses, and this village standeth ns long as the ships ride there, and 
till they depart for the Indies, [i. e, Goa] and when they are departed 
every man goeth to his plot of houses, and there setteth fire on them, 
which thing made me to marvel. For as I passed up to Satagan, I saw 
this village standing with a great number of people, with an infinite 
number of ships and bazars, and at my return coming down with my 
Captain of the last ship, for whom I tarried, I was all amazed to see 
such a place so soon razed and burnt, nothing left but the sign of the 
burnt houses. The small ships go to Satagan and there they lade.” 

Where then was this Betor which it would seem was in 1565 se- 
cond only to Sátgáon in importance ? (a) According to Cegar Frederick, 
it was a good tide's rowing from Sátgáon. (b) According to De Barros’ 
map, Aas interpreted by Blochmann, Betor is somewhere opposite Chitpur. 
(c) The ordinary printed versions of Mukundaráma's Chandi give us 
the following sequence of villages—Chitpur, Sálikhá, Kalikátá, Betar. 
There-can be no doubt then that this Betor, the original nursery of 
the trade which was afterwards transplanted to Caleutta, is the Betor 
which lies to the west and sonth of the modern Sibpur, which is even 
now reverenced as an old sanctuary of the goddess Chandi. 

This identification of Betor leads to many interesting reflections. 

(a) Calcutta, or what is practically the same Betor, is the oldest 
seat of European trade in Bengal, its importance being due to the fact | 
that above Betor the river became much shallower, and consequently the 
Portuguese when they first came to Bengal were unwilling to trust their 
ships higher up the river. 

(b) From the coming of the Portuguese in 1530, to their establish- 
ment at Hüzli in about 1570, Garden Reach was annually crowded with 
Portuguese shipping, and even after 1570 it still remained a favourite 
reach to anchor in, as Mr. T. R. Munro has recently told us. 

(c) It is this early importance of the place which explains why the 
the Setts and Bysacks came and colonised Govindpur and opened Sütá- 
nuti Hit, which again led Job Charnock to select Calcutta as the site of 
the English settlement. 

(d) Critics are wrong when they argue that the main stream of 
the river flowed down Tolly's Nulla, or the Xdi-Gaügá, as late as the 16th 
century, because in the Chandi Mangal the voyagers go this way. The 
native boatmen avoided the present course of the river to Hijili, not be- 
cause it was too shallow, but because it was too deep: so deep as to be 
readily accessible to the galliasses of the Arracanese pirates, whom the 
voyagers were most anxious to escape, 
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Between Betor and the sea De Barros gives the following topo- 
graphical details. On the west side the Dámodar* enters the Ganges 
by three mouths forming two islands, and lower down the river Ganga 
just before its junction with the Ganges bifurcates and encloses a 
small delta; between the Ganga and the Damodar are Pisolta nnd 
Pisacoly. On the east side there are two tributaries answering ap- 
proximately to the northern mouths of the Damodar and the Ganga, and 
between these two tributaries hes Pacuculij. Pisolta is just above the 
point where the Ganga joins the Ganges, and in the first chapter 
of the ninth book of the first decad of the Da Asia we read that the 
“ Ganga discharges into the illustrious stream of the Ganges between 
the two places called Angeli and Picholda in about 22 degrees." The 
Ganges and the Ganga are respectively the Húgli and the Rüpnáráyan,t i 
Angeli is Hijili, the coast land from the month of the Rúpnáráyan to 
near Jaleswar, and hence it becomes pretty clear that Picholda, which 
is wrongly spelt Pisolta in the map, is the same place as Pichuldoho, a 
gmall village and market on the north of the Rüpnáráyan, close to Fort 
Mornington Point. 

Il. ‘Having thus identified Betor and Picholda, it will be necessary 
for me, before going further, to deal with my second point, and cousider, 
how far the map is the original work of De Barros, and how far it has 
been prepared by subsequent and inferior hands. And this is the more. 
important because I think that De Barros was a much better informed 
authority than the writers who came after him, and who seem to borrow 
from De Barros often without understanding him. For instance Faria 
de Sousa, finding in the Da Asia the statement about the Ganga, which 

* The name is not given in the map, but there can be no doubt as to the identity 
of the river. 

+ The Ganga is the Rúpnáráyan. Sir Henry Yule says, “ It ia the Ganga of A. 
Hamilton; and is marked as ‘The Ganges" in Warren and Wood's Survey which 
appears in the Pilot of 1748, names arising from some old confusion not easily ox- 
plained. It is now known as the Rupnarain " (see Hodges’ Diary, Vol. III, p. 6०5.) 

1 Since I wrote the above, Pandit Haraprasád Sástri has pointed ont to mo 
that Pichhnldi is montioned more than once in the Chaitanya Charitá, In Book IT, 
Chapter 16, we read :— 


Hay थवन राजार sr व्यधिकार | 
तार WA पथे केछ नारे चल्लिवार ॥ 
frag warn सव लार अधिकार | 


तार भये wet Se Fa नारे पार ॥ 
And ngnin :— 


HAUT दुष्ट A? पार कराइबल | 
पिछलद्‌। घय्यन्त x थवन Gite ॥ 
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I have just quoted, reproduces it in the following fashion :—* The Ganges 
falls into the sea between the cities of Arigola and Pisalta in about lati- 
tude 22?," In the same way, an inferior hand seems to have been em- 
ployed in the preparation of the Deseripeao do Reino de Bengalla, for 
which De Barros had probably left only rough drawings. It was not 
De Barros, I imagine, who put Baránngar on the wrong side of the river, 
or mis-spelt Picholda, or left out the nume of Hijili altogether; it was 
not De Barros who inserted the existing erroneous degrees of latitude 
and fallacious scale of leagues; it was not De Barros who congregated 
together in one map a number of heterogeneous plans of Bengal without 
any attempt to make their measurements uniform. For, if we take the 
trouble to make a slight caleulation, we shall find that the ostensible 
scale of the map is certainly not the scale of that portion which repre- 
sents the course of the river from Betor to the sea, the portion which 
must have been best known to De Barros. The distance between the 
22nd and 23rd degrees of latitude as given in the plan is in. Hence 
68 miles = ¢ in, or 1 in. = 58% miles; and this is no doubt the mea-« 
sure indicated by the accompanying scale of leagues, each of these 
leagues being equal, it would seem, to 3:814 English miles. Roughly 
speaking, then, we may say that the ostensible scale of the map is 
Lin. = 60 miles. Now, if this were the actual scale of the plan 
of the river from Betor to the sea; the direct distance between Be- 
tor and Picholda would be 56 miles, and the direct distance between 
Picholda and Sagar would be 68 miles, whereas the true distances are 
28 and 40 miles respectively. And again, if 1 in. = 60 miles were the 
actual scoale, and if the 22nd degree of latitude be approximately correct, 
then the 23rd degree of latitude will pass sonth of Betor, which is really 
only three or four miles north of latitude 22° 30°. The preparer of tho 
map has not shrunk from this last absurdity, and accordingly has mark- 
ed latitude 23° at what is approximately latitude 22° 30’. From these 
three instances it is obvious that the true scale of the map of the river 
from Betor to the sea is 1 in. = 30 miles. This gives Betor the correct 
latitude 22° 30’ + ; makes the direct distance between Betor and Pi- 
cholda exactly right, viz., 28 miles ; and makes the direct distanee between 
Picholda and Sagar 34 miles, इ. e., 6 miles too little. This scale, how- 
ever, will not do for the river above Betor, and in fact no hypothesis 
will help the plan here, or explain how Agarpárá should be at least ten 
times nearer to Sátgáon than it is to Betor, or how Baránagar comes to 
be on the wrong side of the river. These mistakes seem to show that 
De Barros was not so well acquainted with the river above Betor, or, 
more probably, that the maker of the map was not sufliciently well in- 
E. be able to properly piece together his materials. 
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I. (Teesumed) I shall now return to my first point, and shall try to 
identify Pacuculij and Pisacoly. DBlochmann® says :— 

“ Pacuculij has hitherto defied all attempts at identification, and the 
same may be said of the places Pisaculy nnd Pisolta, marked by De Barros 
as lying in Hijilif Van den Broucke throws a doubt on the correctness 
of these three names, inasmuch as he leaves ont Pisaculy and Pisolta, and 
only gives Pacuculi, ‘on the authority of Portuguese maps.’ In position, 
but only faintly resembling in sound, Pisaculy corresponds to Mahishádal, 
the form given in the Ain; and Pacuculi corresponds in sound, and almost 
in position, with the old pargand Penchákuli, or Penchakoly, which 
lies just opposite to the present mouth of the Dámodar, and opposite to 
the ‘James and Mary Sands. But we rather expect a place a little fur- 
ther down.t I am, however, not satisfied with this identification, because 
Penchákuli is after all the name of a parganá, and not of a place,§ at least 
at present, and I am rather inclined to avail myself of a conjecture pro- 
posed by Colonel Gastrell, and take the word to be a misprint for Pa- 


scucnti, with a t instead of an Il, —which would clearly be a corruption of 


pakká kuthi, or ° brick-honse,' and may refer to a pucca house, or ‘logie,’ 
built by the Portuguese at the entrance of the Hügli Such houses, 
belonging to various human beings, are, or were, quite common on the 
banks of the Higli; they served as depots or retreats, and, when sur- 
rounded by a ditch, were even dignified with the name of ' forts." A 
little before this Blochmann refering to the three mouths of the Dámo- 
dar, says that they ‘stand for the Saraswati, the Dámodar, and the 
Rüpnáráyan"; and further that “ Pacaculi is placed opposite to the 
mouth of the river which we have identified with the Rüpnáráynn." 
From all this it appears that Blochmann's mpõrov ७००७० was the iden- 
tification of the Rapnarayan with one of the mouths of the Damodar, and 
that this caused him to miss Pichuldoho and brought him into the great- 
est difficulties with regard to Pisacoly and Pacuculij. Sir Henry Yule's 
correct identification of the Rúpnáráyan with the Ganga has led at once 
to the discovery of Pichuldoho, and entirely does away with Bloch- 
mann’s arguments about Pisacoly and Pacuculij. Accordingly when 
Blochmann argues that we cannot identify Pacuculij with Penchákulí 


9 Geographical and Historical Notes on the Bardwdn and Presidency Divisions, ab 
the end of Hunter's Statistical Account of the 24 Pargands, p. 384. 

+ This is a mistake. Do Barros says that the Ganga enters the Ganges between 
Hijili and Picholda, consequently Picholda, or Pisolta, could not here been in Hijili, 

t Tho italics are mine, 

& Blochmann seems to think that Pacuculij is the namo of a place only, and 
not of n region; but Do Barros distinctly says that it is the name of an island, i. e., 
of n region, 
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opposite the mouth of the Damodar, because * we rather expect a place 
a little further down," I reply that the identification is unsatisfactory, 
because we expect a place a little further up. In fact if, as I think, the 
scale of the map is 1 in, = 30 miles, Pacuculij is 13 or 14 miles above 
Pichuldoho and must therefore be somewhere opposite Ulubáriá. Be- 
sides Penchiknuli is undoubtedly the modern representative of Pisacoly ; 
for (a) Penchákulí in 1760 was written Pichacooley*, and this, if ‘ch’ 
be pronounced soft, is the exact equivalent of Pisacoly; and again (b) 
Pisacoly is 5 or 6 miles above Pisolta, which is about the distance of 
Penchakuli from Pichuldoho. It is true that Pisacoly is on the west 
side of the river while Penchákulí is a fiscal division on the east side; 
but this does not avail against the general argument. Either, as is 
quite possible, Pisacoly, like Baránagar, has been misplaced, or, as is 
more probable, Pisacoly once extended to both sides of the river, the 
town being on the west side, and the disappearance of the town is due 
to a change in the course of the river Damodar. Pacuculij must have 
stood somewhere near Royapore, where also stood Calcula in the 17th 
century, according to Sir Henry Yule; but unfortunately the names 
* Pacuculij ' and ‘Calcula ' seem to have altogether disappeared. 

Having dealt as well as I can with the places nlong the side of the 
river from Betor to the sea, I must add a few words as to the meaning 
of the various tributary streams shown in the map. "There can be no 
doubt about the two western tributaries. Oneis the Damodar which en- 
ters the Ganges, (i. e., the Hüglí) by three mouths somewhere near Ulu- 
báriá: in fact, if we reckon 1 in. — 30 miles, the middle mouth will be 
16 miles above Pichuldoho is exactly at Ulubáriá. The other river, the 
Ganga, is meant for the Rüpnáráyan. It has two mouths. The upper 
one is perhaps 5 or 6 miles below the present mouth of the Raupnarayan, 
the lower one seems to correspond to the Haldi river. The two eastern 
tributaries are not so easily identified. The lower one is probably the 
Rogue's River of which we read in the 17th and 18th centuries, and 
which is identified by Sir Henry Yule with the Kálpi Creek. The 
upper tributary joins the Hüglí at a point north of Pacuculij, or Roya- 
pore, which seems to preclude us from identifying it with the river of 
Calcula. It may perhaps be the “ Bangala river" which Sir Henry Yule 
considers to be the same as “the Loonghee Bungla Khall of modern 
charts, just below Jarmaker's Reach.” 

III. I now come to my third and last point: how far we may trust 
De Barros' map as an accurate picture of the river nt the beginning of 
the 16th century. This question has, of course, been partially answered 
by what has been already said, but it is as well to deal with it separately. 


* Long's Selections from Unpublished Records, p. 205, 
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I regard the map as fairly accurate for the course of the river from Betor 
to the sea. Mr. Blochmann doubted the very existence of Pacuculij, 
Pisacoly, and Pisolta; but I have found Pichuldoho in the very place 
indicated by De Barros and have also been able to account for Pacucu- 
lij and Pisacoly. Nor is there any reason to distrust the way in which 
the map arranges the tributary streams. Colonel Gastrell* has argued 
that the principal outfall of the Damodar, even as late as 1745, was the 
Jan Perdo river, which he identifies with the Kini Damodar, one mile 
north of Ulubáriá, but which Sir Henry Yule identifies with the present 
Ulubáriá Khal; and this conjecture is in complete harmony with De 
Barros’ map, for it represents the Damodar as entering the Ganges 
(Hügli) by 3 outfalls at a point somewhere about Ulubárii. Iam not 
quite so sure about the accuracy of the map as regards the outfall of the 
river Ganga or Rüpnáráyan. To-day the Hügli on meeting the Rüp- 
nirayan is deflected sharply to the east, and after descmbing a large 
semicircle returns once again to its former longitude and flows due south 
past Sagar. In De Barros’ map there is no such semicircular deflec- 
tion, the river empties itself directly imto the sea. Instead of the 
tract of land which now extends between the mouths of the Hüpnáráyan 
and the Haldi and forms the police circle by Sutábátá in the Tamluk 
subdivision, we have n small delta enclosed between the two arms of the ` 
Ganga. If this be accepted as a true picture of the state of things in 
the 16th century, we must suppose that the eastern portion of Tamluk 
(i. ¢., the police circle of Sutühátá) has been thrown up since then by 
the deposits of the Rüpnáráyan, and that hence has been formed the 
Diamond Harbour, the Diamond Sand being merely the last and least 
result of this very process. 

Having thus reached the Diamond Sand, I am tempted to add one 
more remark, by way of conclusion, which has to do with the topography 
of the 17th and not the 16th century. Sir Henry Yule says that “the sand 
probably got its name from some ship," and notes that “ashipin the 
company’s employ called the Dyamond is pretty often mentioned circa. 
1620-1640." I have found some more definite evidence on this point. 
From a journal kept by Job Charnock and his Council, during the time 
when the English were quarrelling with the Nawab of Bengal, we learn 
that in 1688 Captain Herron's ship was called the Diamond. Under the T 
date 14th November 1688 the diary notes :—‘ In the evening anchored » i 
at Sumbereroe treest, where Captain Walthrop came on board of us to E 
know when we intended to go over the Braces; which was resolved of, zi 





e Hunter's Statistical Account of Bengal, Vol, III, pp. 258-261. 
+ Kitesal. | 
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to be with the morning light: he informed us how, on the 12th current, = 
at night, he left the ship Diamond ashore, with her head at Buffilo 
point,” but in little danger, being taken care for by Captain Heath, and 
supposeth she got off with the flood then coming in." After this Char- 
nock and the Council set sail and reached Ballasore. And on the 15th 
“theship Recovery arrived in the Road, from the Braces, bringing news 
of the ship Diamond's being in safety." T think it likely that the 
Diamond Sand got its name from this incident, the more so as, accord- 
ing to Sir H. Yule, Herron, the Captain of the Diamond, was the author 
not only of the earliest instructions printed in detail for the navigation 
of the river Hügli, “ but probably also of the carliest chart of it that 
has any claim to quasi-scientifie character.” 





Rajah Káns.—HBy H. Bevenipor, C. S. 


The publication by our Society of the Riyázussalátin is a valuable 
contribution to the history of Bengal. Tt is to be hoped that it will 
lead to the discovery and publication of the sources of that work. For 
though Ghulam Husain's book was the foundation of Stewart's History 
of Bengal, he is too recent a writer for his statements to be of authority, 
except when he is quoting from a risalah, or little book, by some 
unknown author, or is giving the local traditions of Dinajpur and 
Maldah. It is n pity that so little is known about Ghulam Husain. 
He was a native of Zaidpur in Oudh, and was Dik Munshi under Mr. 
George Udny, the Commercial Resident at Maldah. He died there, and 
his tomb is still shown. 

We owe to Ghulam Husain the fullest account that we possess of 
the Hindu whom he and other Muhammadan writers are supposed to 
designate by the name of Rajah Kins. I hope to show later on that 
hia ronl name was Ganes, and that the early Muhamedan historians 
probably wrote his name as Gans or Ganes. Ghulam Husain represents 
Rajah Kins as a cruel and bigoted tyrant. He describes him just as 


a worshipper of Krishna would describe Rajah Kaméa of Mathura, and 
no doubt allowance must be made in both cases for religious prejudices. 
But, cruel tyrant or not, Rajah Kins is the most interesting figure 


among the kings of Bengal. We feel that this obscure Hindu, who 
% to supreme power in Bengal, and who for a time broke the bonds of 
Islam, must have been a man of vigour and capacity, He reminds us 
of the unfortunate Hemu who opposed Humayun. Ghiassuddin, one of 


* At tho north edge of the Diamond Sand. 
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Rajah Kans’ predecessors, was a jocund and able prince, and the story 
about the Kazi's calling him to justice for having by misadventure shot 
the widow's gon is worthy of Herodotus But the only other king of 
Bengal who can compare in romantic interest with Rajah Kans is 
Husain Shah. He is known in history as Alauddin Abul Mozaffar 
Husain Shah, but the people of the Rarh in Murshidabad call him the 
Rákhál Bádsháh, or Shepherd King, from a tradition that he was origin- 
ally a herdsman in the house of a brahmin nt Chandpur, or Chand- 
para, near Mirzapur, in the Subdivision of Jangipur.* 

In Buchanan's account of Dinajpurt Rajah Káns is called Gones. : 
He says that Ghyassuddin was succeeded by his son Saifuddin, and E 
he by his slave Shihabuddin, and that then “ Gones, a Hindu and Hakim 
of Dynwaj, (perhaps a petty Hindu chief of Dinajpur) seized the 
government." It does not seem certain that this Dynwaj is identical 
with the town of Dinajpur. It may have some connection with the 
Dhinaj Rai mentioned in Stewart, page 72, as a chief of Sonargaon. 
But the Riyáz, page 78, calls him Bhoj Rai. 

Mr. Westmacottf was apparently the first to point out the identity 
of Kins and Gones. Mr. Blochmann§ doubted the identity, but I 
presume that his doubt was only as to the proper spelling of the 
name; forit is impossible to doubt, that, whatever be the true name, 
the person described by Buchanan as Gones is the Káns of Firishta 
and the Riyáz. Mr. Blochmann remarks that Gonesh is a common 
name, and that Muhammadans must have been acquainted with it. 
4 But all MSS. spell the Rajah's name , 5 Kins, not e$ Ganes.” 
The reply to this is that g and k nre often written alike in MSS, 
There is no g in Arabic, and in Meninski's Dictionary we find g and k 
treated as one letter. In his remarks on the letter K he says that it is 1 
also written with three dots and called gef, ** sed raro in libris invenies 
expressa illa puncta, unde et hic ea passim omitto." Another way of 
distinguishing between g and ॥ is by writing or printing the former 
with a second slanting line, thus «$, but this is very often not done in * 


७ J. A. S. B. XLII, 227 note. Tho story is that when Husain Shah became 
king ho rewarded his old master by giving him n zamindari at the quit-rent of one 
ana. Hence the place is called Ekana Chandpara to this day. Another tradition 
abont Husain Shah is that ho made a rond from Deoghar to Jagannath, This he 
did to propitiate the god who had threatened him with death for having entered his 
temple. The road rans from north to south through the Rarh or western half of 
Murshidabad and is still in use. There are many tanks along sido of it which 
Hussain Shah is said to have excavated for the benefit of travellers. | 

+ Eastern India, II, 618. 1 

3 Calcutta Review, LV, 208. E 

६ J. A. B, B. XLIV, 280-87. | 
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MSS. The old name for Rajmahal is written indifferently Akmahal 
and Agmahal, and in the Qandahar inscription published by M. Dar- 
mesteter in the Journal Asiatique for 1890, page 205, we find that Ghora 
Ghat, Gaur, and Bangalah, were engraved on the rock as Kora Kat, 
Kaur, and Bankalah. M. Darmesteter remarks on this peculiarity in 
a note at page 219. It seems therefore quite possible that the name in 
the MSS. was written Gains, or Gaines. This is very nearly Ganesh, or 
Ganesa. Sometimes the approximation is even closer, for at page 115 of 
the Asiatic Society's edition of the Riyaz, we have, in a foot note, the 
various reading (i$ Kons, or Kans, i. e, I submit, Ganes.* Besides, 
it does not seem correct to say that all MSS. give Kans. At least one 
MS. must apparently have given the letter as a g, for Buchanan pre- 
sumably got the name Gones from his Pandua manuscript. "The fact 
that the name Ganesh still lives in the memories of the people of 
Dinajpur is a strong argument in favour of the identification and of 
Ganesh being the real name.f If the name was Kans, and if Kans 
was a different man from Ganesh, we have the improbability that a 
Hindu chief of great celebrity has been forgotten by men of his own 
country and religion, and remembered only by Muhammnadans. Then 
too it seems very unlikely that a Hindu should have borne the name of 
Kins in the beginning of the 15th century. On the other hand Ganesh 
is a very likely name, and we find that Ganesh was a good deal 
worshipped in Dinajpur, for Buchanan$ gives an engraving of a re- 
markable image of Ganesh, which had been originally at Bánnagar. I 
submit that the evidence is sufficiently strong to justify us in writing 
the name ns Ganesh. 

But, however that may be, it is clear, as I have already observed, 
that the Gones of Buchanan is the same person as the Kans of the 
Riyaz. The two accounts perfectly agree. Buchanan tells us that Gones 
put Shaikh Badar-al-Islam to death for not doing homage to him, and 
the Riyáz, page 111, tells us thesame thing. Both tell us that the Rajah 
had a son called Jadu, who afterwards turned Muhammadan, and reigned 
as Jalalluddin, and both tell us of the interposition of Qutb Alam and 
the invasion of Ibrahim of Jaunpur. Indeed it is clear that either 
Buchanan's manuscript was simply the Riyáz, or some work which the 
author of the Riyáz has made use of. It is interesting to find that the 
Riyaz represents Qutb Alam as applying the title of Hakim to Rajah 


* Stowart, p. 93 spells the name Kanis. This seems nothing but Ganes. In 
tho Ain I, 413 and 415, he is called Kánsi Bumi. 


+ Beo Eastern India, 11, 616, j š | 
t I got this faot from Babn Hari Moban Singb, Manager of tho Dinnjpur Raj. 


8 Eastern India, 11, 625. 
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Kans. Hakim was Gones' title, and Mr. Westmacott tells us that it is still 
in use among the ryots of Dinajpur when speaking of their zamindars. 
The Riyáz calls Rajah Kans Zamindar of Bhaturinh. Mr. Bloch- 
mann” says that he does not know if this name is nn ancient one, and 
that it does not occur in the Ain. But there is good evidence of 
the antiquity of the name. Gladwin,in his Revenue Accounts published 
in 1790, at page 13, mentions Bhaturiah as giving its name to a sir of 
a particular weight, and Grant in the Fifth Report, page 347, tells us 
that Bhaturiah was an ancient division, and was the jaghir of Mir 
Jamla. In Jaffar Khan's settlement of 1722 or 1135 A. H., Bhaturiah 
was included in Chakla Ghora Ghat.t+ I am also inclined to think 
that the name does occur in the Ain. Grant tells us, page 338, that 
Bhuturiah belonged to Sarkár Báznhá, and in the Ain, page 404 of 
the Persian text, we find a Bahuriabazu, or Bahsuriabazu, entered as a 
large mahal in that Sarkár. It is very likely that two dots have been 
omitted in copying, and that the name should be Bhaturia. 13520. is 
an affix to all the estates in Sarkar Báüzuha, as Mr. Blochmann has 
pointed ont.t Mr. Blochmann has also pointed§ out that Bhaturia is 
the name given in Hennel's Bengal Atlas, Sheet No. 6, to a large tract 
east of Maldah. It included Nnttore. In the same map we have tho 
town Battorya marked, and this is probably Bhaturia. It lies near 
the Ganges, and about half way between Pibna and Rampur Bauliah. 

. Mr. Blochmann has hazarded the conjecture that the name Raj- 
shaye is a reminiscence of Raja Kans. This, however, seems very 
doubtful. Rajshaye does not seem to be an old name. Apparently it 
does not occur in the Ain, for Grant places Rajshaye in Sarkár Audam- 
bar, or Tanda, and the name does not occur under that Sarkar in the 
Ain. Moreover Rajshaye proper was on the west of the Ganges, and is 
so marked in Rennel. It therefore was no part of Kins or Ganesh's 
ancestral property. There is not even a pargana of the name of Raj- 
shaye in the modern district of that name. The pargana Rajshaye, 
which probably gave the name to Rani Bhowáni's immense zamindari, is 
far away to the west of the Ganges and lies chiefly, if nót entirely, in 
Birbhum. Rajshaye is probably a compound word of the same class 
as Rajmahal. It is possible even that the last syllable may not be con- 
nected with Sidi, but may be the Arabic shat, i.e, property. The 
Rajah referred to in it is not improbably Rajah Man Singh. There is 
a large pargana in the same neighbourhood, of which the Rajshaye 
pargana is, I believe. a dependency, which goes by the name of Kumar 


# J. A. 8, B. XLII, 263. t J. A. 8. B. XLII, 216. 
4 Vide Fifth Report, pp. 264 and 338. $ 15, p. 208. 
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Pratap. This is an old name, and occurs in the Ain, and probably 
refers to Pratap Sing, the son of Bhagwas Das, and brother of Man 
Singh,” 

It is to be regretted that the information about Rajah Kans or 
Ganesh is so scanty. Perhaps a diligent inquiry in Dinajpur and 
Bogra might lead to further discoveries.  Firishta represents him in a 
good light, and as half a Muhammadan, The Riyáz pictures him as a bi- 
goted tyrant. Perhaps both accounts are partially correct. Probably 
his severity to Badar-al-Islam was the result of political rather than re- 
ligions motives. Even the Riyiz tells us that he allowed his son to be 
made a Muhammndan, and that he himself wonld have become one but for 
the influence of his Rani. At page 618, Buchanan calls the son Godusen, 
but in his Appendiz, page 28, he calls him Juddoo Sein. Thisis important, 
for it seems to show that Ganesa was connected with the old Sein kings 
of Bengal. 

I now proceed to discuss the chronology of Rajah Kans or Rajah 
Ganesh's reign. This is a very obscure matter. There can be no 
doubt that the dates given in the Riyáz are wrong, for they disagree 
with the evidence of coins, and also with the author's statements about 
Sultan lbrahim of Jaunpur. There is one clear date, not ona coin, 
which, I think, throws light on the subject. This is the date of the 


® nBlochmnnn's Ain, 447, nnd Stewart, 188. - 

T At one time I thought that Rajah Kans might be identified with the Karna 
Sein who ruled at Rángamáti in the Murshidabad district. Karna might easily be 
changed into Kin, if not into Káns ; and Captain Layard, J. A. S. B. XXII, 282, was 
told forty years ago that Karna Scin was a famous Maharajah of Bengal who 
resided chiefly nt Gaur. The story of the Riyáz abont Rajah Kins’ making golden 
cows might also agree with the name Gowknran and the legend told to Captain 
Layard about that place, Gowkaran, is 3 or 4 miles from Rángamáti. The natives say 
that it is the place where Rajah Karna kept his cattle, nnd that Gobarhatti, between 
it and Rangamati, is where the dunghill was. It is also curious that Buchanan, II, 
682, heard of a “ Gokarna Rajah at Ghora Ghát ín Dinnajpur. Finally there ig 
the fact that the namo of tho village near RangamAti where the ruins of the Rajbari 
used to be, and where the moat is still pointed out, ia Jadapur, which might point to 
Jadu alias Jalalladdin. It ia quite possible that the legends about Rajah Karna 
Sein may have become mixed up, but I could not hoar anything at Rángamáti about 
Rajah Kans or Rajah Ganesh. What I was told was that Karna Sein drowned 
himsolf in the Chanti Bhil, when attacked by the Mahomedans, and that he had n son 
named Brisha Ketu, It may bo noted that there isa Ganeshpur north of {Jiaganj 


5 Murshidabad. 


Mr. Westmacott informs me that Dr, Buchanan's MSS. are now in the 
Library of the Royal Asiatio Society in London. It might be worth while to, exa- 


mine them and to see if they say anything more about Rajah Ganesh than what Mr. 
Montgomery Martin published. 
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death of the famous saint Nur Qutb Alam. He is buried at Panduan, 
and the date of his decease is fixed by the chronogram, Shams-ul 
Hidayat, as 851 A. H. or 1447 A. D.* General Cunningham has also 
used this argument in volume XV of his Archeological Reports, page 
175. If the inscription at page 83 of that volume refer to Nur 
Qutb Alam, he died even later than 851, viz., in 863. However 851 ia 
enough for our purpose, and is in all probability the correct date.f 

According to the Riyaz, the saint was of the same age as Sultan 
Ghyassuddin, and was his fellow-student under Shaikh Hamiduddin of 
Nagore.f And the Riyaz adds that Sultan Ghyassuddin reverenced 
the saint all his life. But this is inconsistent with the supposition that 
Ghyassuddin died in 799. Qutb Alam must have been very young then, 
and he had not succeeded his father Ala-ulhaq, who was also a distin- 
guished saint, and who died in 800. Ghyassuddin according to one 
account reigned 16 years, and before that he bad been for many years 
in rebellion against his father. He cannot then have been young when 
he died, and it is extremely unlikely that his fellow-student survived 
him for more than fifty years. 

According to the evidence of coins Ghyassuddin was reigning in 
812, and, as the editor of the Catalogue of Muhammndan coins in the 
British Museum observes, there is no good reason for supposing that 
the coin was a posthumous issue. Further, we have the apparenthy 
indisputable evidence of the Chinese annals, quoted by General Cun- 
ningham, to the effect that Ghyassuddin did not die till 814, when he 
was succeeded by his son Saifuddin. It is true that there is the diffi- 
culty, not noticed by General Cunningham, that there are coins of 
Saifuddin Hamza dated 799.8 But it is easier to believe in contem- 
poraneous than in posthumous issues, aud we find that Ghyassuddin 
himself issued such coins in the lifetime of his father. It is to be 
remembered that Ghyassuddin appears to have lived latterly at Sonar- 


s J. A. 8. B. XLII, 262. 

+ 851 is the date given by Mr. Blochmann, and he supports it by the chronogram, 
but it is curious thatin the Ain II, 220, the date of Qatb Alam’s death is given ns 508. 
In Ravenshaw's Gaur p. 52 the date of Nur Qutb's death is given as 851, but at p. 50 
it ig stated that according to a book belonging to the endowment Nur Qutb died in 
828 (1245). Tho same book also gives the date of his father'a death as 786. 10 
must be confessed that 828 is n more likely date for a contemporary of Ghynssnddin 
than 851. [Mr. Beveridge wrote this in April Three months later, having gninod 
further information, he was able to fix the date of Nur Qutb Alam's death as 818 
A.H. Mr. Beveridgo's reasons will be fonnd in the note which immediately follows 
this article. Ed.] 

t Mr. Blochmann says that this is in Jodhpur and not in Birbhum, l.c. 260n. 


5 Seo B. M. Catalogue 23. 
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gaon for his tomb is there. This may have facilitated Saifuddin's 
usurpation, or may have been accompanied by a division of the king- 
dom. Saifuddin reigned three years and seven months according to 
the Riyáz, and his slave, or adopted son, Shihabuddin reigned three 
years and four months. Reckoning 814 as the year of Ghyassuddin’s 
death, this brings us to 821. Bat this is too late, for Jalalluddin’s coins 
go back to 818. There must therefore be some mistake about the length 
of the reigns of Saifuddin and Shihabuddin. There is also the seven 
years’ reign of Rajah Kans to be accounted for, but I think we may 
well believe that part of it was contemporaneons with Shihabuddin's 
reign, and part with that of Jalalluddin. The Riyaz tells us that when 
Rajah Káns was pressed by Sultan Ibrahim, he resigned the throne, and 
that his son Jadu was proclaimed king under the style of Jalallnddin. 
But when the Rajah heard that [brahim was dead, he resumed his power. 
May not the coin of 818 refer to the time when Jalalluddin became 
Sultan in his father's lifetime ? He was a boy of twelve then, according 
to the Riyáz, so that the real power would remain with the father. 

The Riyáz mentions the tradition that Sultan Ibrahim died shortly 
after his retreat from Gaur. This must be incorrect, for Ibrahim 
reigned till 844. It is curious that the Jaunpur annals do not say any- 
thing about the expedition of Ibrahim to Bengal. They tell us that, 
Khwaja Jahán and his son Mubarak levied tribute from Bengal, and this 
fact and their apparently sudden deaths would make the story of the 
Riyaz square better with their reigns than with that of Ibrahim. But 
it is not likely that a mistake of names was made, especially as Bucha- 
nan also has the name Ibrahim. He, however, does not identify him 
with Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi, and describes him as being the grand- 
father of Husain Shah, and as having been put to death by Jalalluddin. 
This must surely be all wrong. 

Though Firishta does not say anything about Ibrahim Sharqi's 
attacking Rajah Káns, he describes him as having set out on an expedi- 
tion against Delhi in 816, and as having returned to Jaunpur after 
making some marches.* Perhaps this is the occasion referred to in 
the Riyáz. Firishta also tells the story about Shihabuddin Qazi's 
silver chair, so that there can be no doubt that the Ibrahim of the 
Riyáz isthe Sultan of Jaunpur. Perhaps both Firishta and Ghulam 
Husain derived their information from the history of Bengal by Maho- 
med Qandahari, which unfortunately seems to be no longer in existence. 


* Seo also the Sharqi nrchitectare of Jaunpur by Dr. Führer, p. 7. Ibrahim 
made another expedition in 1435 A. D. (839) ibid 8. The Riyáz gives it as a rumour 
that both Ibrahim and Shihabnddin died shortly after thoir interviow with Nur 
Qutb Alam. It is troe that both died at about the same time, but this was long 
after Rajah Káns' time. 
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Note on the date of Nur Qutb Alam's death— By H. 13६१0०७, C. ह. 

I think that we have now got some more light on this vexed ques- 
tion. In my paper on Rajah Kans, I gave the date 851 A. H., which 
is that mentioned by Mr. Blochmann, and which therefore was probably 
correct. At the same time, I pointed out that it differed from the date 
(SUS) given in the Ain, and also from that mentioned in Ravenshaw's 
Gaur (828). Iam now convinced that 851 is wrong. It is much too 
late for one who was a contemporary and fellow-student of Ghiassuddin. 
I find too that the chronogram Shnams-ul-Hidáyat referred to by Mr. 
Blochmann, which gives 851, is apparently a recent invention. As has 
been pointed out to me by Maulavi Fazl Rubbi, the Divan of the Nawab 
Bahadur of Murshidabad, Mufti Ghulam Sarwar of Lahore claims,* 
to be tbe author of the chronogram His book, the “ Khazinatu-l- 
Asñyá "” was only published in 1864. Itis true he refers to an earlier 
author Shaikh Hisamuddin of Manikpur, writer of the Rafik-ul-Arfin, 
as giving the date 851, but I have not been able to see that work, and 
go I do not know what its age and authority are. Ghulam Sarwar says 
nothing about the date given by Abul Fazl. 

The best authority on the point should be the book in possession 
of the Khadim, or Guardian of the Shrine,f at Pandua. The existence 
"of such a book is mentioned in Ravenshaw’'s Gaur, but when I wrote 
for a copy to Mr. Batabyal, the Magistrate of Maldah, he informed me 
that the book was reported to have been stolen. However, he has sent 
me an extract from the late Maulvi Elahi Baksh’s history, which supplies 
the necessary information. Maulvi Elahi Baksh tells us that the in- 
scription “ Kitaba," in the possession of the Khadim, gives 7 Zilqada 
818 as the date, and >å 153» 39, Nur bnur shud, as the chronogram. This 
may be interpreted “ Light went to Light ", or ** Light was with Light”, 
and is neater and more poetical than the Shams-ul-Hidáyat of Ghulam 
Sarwar. It gives the figures 818 (1415-16). 

I submit that this date should be accepted as correct; first because 
itis that preserved nt the shrine; secondly because it is more de- 
tailed than the others, as it gives the date of the month as well; and 
thirdly because it nearly agrees with Abul Fazl's date of 808, and corres- 
ponds with history much better than 851. Jalalluddin, the son of Rajah 
Kans, or Ganes, apparently began to reign about 818, and the Riyáz tells 
ns that when he ascended the throne, he sent for Shaikh Zahid, the 
grandson of Nur Qutb, from Sonargaon, and was henceforth guided by 
his advice. This implies that Nur Qutb was then dead, or very old, and 
at all events n man who was a grandfather in 818 is not likely to havo 


lived till 851. 


* See his book, page 383. 
+ 1t is called tho Chhai Hazari endowmout as consisting of 6,000 bighas. 
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A Vocabulary of the Korwa language ;—collected by 
W. CngookE, B.A, C. 8 


The following vocabulary of the language spoken by the Korwas, 
of whom there are n few families in the jungles of the southern part 
of Mirzapur, may be of interest in connection with Mr. Driver's paper 
in the 2nd number of the Society's Journal, Part I, for 1891. I have 
compared the list casually with Mr. Hislop's vocabulary of what he 
calls the Kuri and Muási dialect, and some words are certainly iden- ` 
tical: but I leave the analysis of the language to some one skilled in 
the Gondi and Kolarian dialects. The glossary was taken down care- 
fully from a Korwa, who could speak Hindi intelligibly as well as his 
own langunge :— 


Mother, ingå. 

Father, apd. 

Son, hoyünu. 

Daughter, kori hopsíinu. © 
Woman, ereát. 

Mother-in-law, . henhartu. 
Father-in-law, honhartu. 

Wife's brother, saráng. 

Paternal uncle, káká, ( Hindi). 
Paternal aunt, kaki, (do.) 
Married woman, byáh ki wabá. 
Paternal grandfather, dadi, (do.) 
Maternal uncle, mámá, (do.) 
Maternal aunt, mdmi, (do.) 
Boiled rice, left, 

Salt, bulung. 

Paddy, hort. 

Husked rice, kudi. 

Wheat flour, kaniku, (Skt. kanika). 
Wheat, rakti, (Skt. rakta = red). 
E bufu, (Hind. binf). 
Fire, sangel, (singal, Kuri), 
Water, då, (da, Kuri). 
Clothes, chird, (Skt. chíra). 

A cot, purkum. 
House, ora, (ura, Kuri). 
Thatch, saramtt. 


Door, durtu, (Skt. dvára). 






oo 
Ear, 
Eye, 
Forehead, 


Beard or moustache, 
Tooth 
Month, 
Tongue, 
Lip, 

Hair, 

Hand, 
Neck, 
Shoulder, 
Upper arm, 
Wrist, 

Palm of the hand, 
Finger, 
Breast, 
Thigh, 

Shin, 

Nail, 

Cow, 

Ox, 

Buffalo, 
Female goat, 
He goat, 
Oil, 

Ghi, 

Fowl, 

Tiger, 
Leopard, 
Jackal, 


Cat, 

Sdmbhar deer, 
Deer, 

Fish, 

Owl, 

Crow, 
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bhd. 

lutur, (as in Kuri). 

nain, (Skt. nayana). 

samángtu, (P Hind. simné = in front). 
müt, (md, Kuri). 

johdtu, (joka, Kuri), 

darhit, (Hind. dárAf). 

tarin, 


hotutu 

kandhim, (Hind, kandhd) 

siipumu 

luludm. 

(किव. 

angrimu, 

kurám. š 

bulüm, (bulu, Kuri). ES 
porkatám. 

nahiyám, (Skt. nakha). 

dangrá, (Hind, dángar = horned cattle). 
bail, (Hindi). 

bains, (do.) 

merom. 

bakrá,  (do.) 

sunûm, (as in Kuri). 

ght, (Hindi). 4 
sunku. . 
kil, (kula, Kuri). ~ 
kurart. r 
buwáku. 4 
Kkuláhi. — 

band, (bdnd, Kuri). - n 
past, (English pussy). | 
sarmaku, 

silipku. Th ; | 
hakitku, (kakd, Kuri) qm H 
happu. i क | 
káhuku, (Skt (kaka) i. | 
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(f = Kito, » kuretu. | ti +f 
| Partridge, ; drá. . ; 
fi Quail, gondart, | 
j Parrot, dju. 
| Tobacco, tamák, (Hindi). 
T Bamboo, mát. (máhat, Kuri). 
~ Pipal tree, haseyd. 
Sal tree, sert 
Leaves of the Sil, sarjtim. J 
The tribal dance or sarangmi. 
karamá. 
Earring, mundará, (Hind. mundri). 
Liquor, illi. 
Mahud tree, matkám. 
Broom, junung, 
| To run away, nayami. 
I° Come, dulang chaláma, (Hind. chalná). 
I To sit down, durangami. 
To stand up, rimilmt. 
To sleep on the ground, gendjimi. 
H^ * To wake, jagámi, (Hind. jdgnd), 
| To laugh, ládamt. 
| To cry, * yámami. 
5. To eat, jomtimi. 
1 To drink water, dátuán. | 
+f The spud for digging rdémt, (Hind. rambAá). 
Ü ] roots. 
The sun, bewar. 
Ü The moon, bángo. 
| The stars, epalku, (epal, Kuri). 
— The sky, lemir. 
. _ The ground, üt. 
"Thunder, palkédérá, 
CF Lightning, thankd. 
i Weight, hemáld, 
To be angry, khiskena, (Hind. khis = ७ grin of rage). 
To quarrel, kalahena. 
"To fondle, | duduyemi. 
- To abuse, egiriyadeyá. 
— Bitter, hatiyd, 
< Sweet, soriyd. 
| Sour, jojiyá. 
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E Morning, jhütkaríti. š 

Midday, tiken kend. 

Evening, ayup kend. 

To ascend, rikátimi. 

Cold weather, ledrtand, 

Hot weather, ogartand. 

To bathe, mun. 

Barren, menehepunu, 

To sleep, gitimi. 

To be bald, koánd uptido. 

To cook, badelangi sinmd, 

The rice is cooking, leti dova senidd. 

Naked, udirkend. 


ar a 


The Korkus—By W. H. P. Driver. 


The Korkus are the most westerly of all the Kolarian tribes. They 
inhabit the Satpura, Mahadeo, and Maikul Hills in the Central Provinces, 
and a few are to be found in the valley of the Tapti. 8* 

They are found in various stages of civilisation, but they mostly cling 
to the hills and jangles, only visiting the nearest towns in the plains for 
marketing purposes. | 

They have retained their aboriginal language (a dialect of Kolarinn), 
and also their aboriginal songs and dances, which plainly show their 
affinity to the Kols of Chota Nagpore. 

They are in fact closely allied to the Korwas of Sirgooja, whose 
traditions connect them with the Mahadeo Hills. 


The following short vocabulary shows the similarity in language :— 


English. Korwa. Korku, English. Korwa. Korku, ` 
e Mi Mia Bear Bana Bana ^ 
Two Bar Baria Body Horom Komor 
Pei Aphia Dog Beta Sita 
I Ing Ing Ear Has Kasa 
Thoa Am 2 —* cd —— 
We Ali A Sen Sin 
No * Bang Hnir Ub ub 
This Nai Ini Hand Ti 
What Chila Chnja Hen Sim Sim 
To oat Jom Jojom Loaf Sakam Sakam 
To sleep Gotte Giti Oil Bunum Bunum 
Come Hint Hijo Salt Bulung Bulung 
Go Sonme Snake Bing Bing 
To-day Tising Tin Star 1 In! 
To-morrow Gapa rs g Tigor al Kula 








^d 


; 
1 
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In appearance the Korkus vary according to the state of civilisation — 

A which they have reached. In the wilds they 

Some and have little clothing and are very dark-skinned. 

Round about Chikalda in the Ellichpore district 

(where I saw them) the men nre copper-coloured and the women much 

fairer. The men wear ‘ dhotis,’ coats, and ornamental * pugrees,' which 

at the Fagooa festival are hung with beads and bells, and they bave 

country-made fancy waist cloths, the ornamental ends of which are 

allowed to hang down in the same style as the Uraons of Chota Nagpore. 
They also wear metal bracelets and large earrings. 

The women wear the ‘sari’ tucked up like a divided skirt, accord- 
ing to the fashion of the country, but they hide the ugliness of this 
fashion by bringing the end ronnd in front like an apron. They also 
cover the head, and wear the short jacket common in those parts. All 
this gives them a very non-Kolarian appearance, which, however, is 
counteracted by the number of earrings, necklaces of beads, armleta, 
bracelets, anklets, and rings, with which they deck their persons. Tho 
anklets are thin and loose, so that they make a loud jingling noise when 
they walk or dance. 

The Korkus are a quiet peace-loving people; they do not know the 

| use of the bow and arrow, and they live chiefly 
Occupation. by cutting and selling bamboos, firewood, and 
other jungle produce. 


They do a little in the way of cultivation wherever they can find 
a level piece of ground, but the “ dhya " system has been put a stop to 
by Government, and the valuable timber trees nre carefully preserved 
by the Forest Department. 

Their staple food consits of “ Kutki" (Panicum), which they boil 

— and eat like rice; but they also grow “ Kodo” 
(Paspalum), and sometimes a little coarse rice 
besides pumpkins and beans. They also feed on various jungle products, 
such as the flower of the ‘Mhowa’ (Bassia latifolia), the plum of the 
ebony-tree (Diospyros melanoxylon), the fruit of the wild mangoe, the 
berries of * Chironji ' (Buchanania latifolia), the * Ber’ (Zizyphus Jujuba), 
the seeds of the ‘Sal’ (Shorea robusta), the bean of the giant Bauhinia 
creeper, the seeds of the bamboo, a wild arrow-root (Curcuma), wild 
yams, and others. 

They are very fond of all kinds of meat, and will eat buffalo, bison, 
pig, goat, and other animals, but not cows or monkeys, which Hindus 
have taught them to revere. 

The Korkus divide themselves into two classes: the ‘ Roopa,’ or 

कळ greater; and the * Bondoe,' or lesser. There is 
s — also a small tribe of alien origin named * Nehals,' 
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who work as cowherds for the Korkus, and have successfully grafted 
themselyes on them, adopting their langunge, customs, and beliefs. These 
Nehals are the remnants of n once numerous tribe that inhabited the 
Gawalgart hills, but were broken up and nearly exterminated by Sindia's 
soldiers. The Korkus, though otherwise mixing freely with the Nehals, 
will neither marry nor eat with them. These remarks of course only refer 
to the Korkus of Berar. 
The Korkus are divided into 12} “ Gots,” or Septs, as follows :— 


1 Busum sa thatch grass. 

1 Jambu sen & wild edible fruit tree. 

1 Bethe * do. 

l Siloo ae do. 

1 Sewnathi ... a small thorny creeper. 

1 Chilatbi  ... a large thorny creeper. 

1 Lota 2 Stalks of the Makai Jawani, do. 

1 Athon . & wooden ladle made from Bethe wood. 

1 Kollia . ashes. 

1 Kasda »०० के ravine, 

1 Dhikar . descendants of a woman who gave birth while out 
fishing on the banks of a river. 

1 Mawsi .. An ancient people who did not live in houses. 

i Hijra .. Hermaphrodites. There seem to be a number of 


these, and they live by begging. 

A wealthy Korku may have several wives; but a woman may not 
— a a have more than one husband. They do not 
tel ase piion ar- marry before the age of maturity, People of 
rM ७ the same Got nre not allowed to inter-marry, 
and children belong to the Got of the father. Widows and divorcees 
Are allowed to re-marry, and the younger brother is supposed to take 
his defunct elder brother’s wife. Divorce, or more properly separation, 
is very uncommon, and it is looked upon as very disgraceful for married 

people to separate under any circumstances. 

If a wife separates from her husband, and returns to her father, the 
money, if any was paid for her, is returned to her husband. If a wife 
leaves her husband to live with another man, the bereaved husband 
brings pressure on her, through the elders of the village, or public opinion, 
and tries to get her to return; but no money compensation is ever sought 
or offered. Sometimes the aggrieved husband takes a bloody revenge, 
but this is not a common occurence, 

The price of a wife is Rs. 100 nominally ; but very few ever pay 
this price. More commonly the man serves his intended father-in-law for 
a term of years. The proper term is 12 years, but this is seldom or 


Xx. 
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never completed : for the young people, after once having lived togethef 
under the same roof, have the upper-hand of the stern parents, who 
are only too glad to compound the matter. Should the parents not 
acquiesce, the young people elope. It is, however, always considered 
disgraceful not to propitiate the parents, and public opinion, whichisa - 
very strong factor among these people, is always in favour of a proper 
ceremonious marriage, 

Sundays and Fridays are considered propitious days for marriages. 
The ceremony is very like that of the Aborigines of Chota Nagpore. 
The marriage bower is erected in front of the bridegroom's house. 
The bridegroom goes to the bride's house, and carries her over to the 
marriage bower, when the usual ceremony of anointing, tying of cloths, 
and marching round together, is gone through. Then follows the usual 
wedding feast, which lasts late into the night. 

For five days after a birth the mother is looked upon as unclean. 

: Then a fowl is sacrificed and a feast is given 
anri OI regarding to relations and friends. 

Children are named without ceremony after 
they are 10 or 15 days' old. The parents are supposed to dream of some 
ancestor, after whom the child is to be named. 

Girls are tattooed on the forehead, temples, arms, and the back of 
the hand, but not on the legs or feet. 

The Korkus have no ‘ Dhamkuria’ or bachelors’ quarters. 

They bury their dead about 4 or feet below the surface of the 

ground, and put stones over the graves to pre- 
Wear the Doea. vent animals from digging them up. A Sandy 
with some rice is placed on the grave, but none of the dead man’s 
belongings are put in his grave, The surviving relations wear the 
clothes and ornaments that belonged to the dead. Some time after a 
burial they erect a ‘Munda’ in honour of the dead. This is an upright 
post carved with figures of the sun, moon, and a horse. They offer 
sacrifices before these monuments, and dance the * Siduli.' 

The wife inherits her husband's property, and after her the male 
children. 

Tho Korkus say they sometimes see the ghosts of their dead rela- 
tions in their dreams, and whirlwinds are supposed to be the ghosts of 
the dead flying about, but they are not mearly so superstitious as the 
aborigines of Chota Nagpore. 

They have different dances for the various seasons. During the 
‘ Fagoon' the men wear long grass stems in 

Minos. their pngrees, and the women leaves in their 
hair. They dance tho * Tewar' at tho ' Pola’ or cattle festival. At the 
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4 <' Dashera the men dance the ' Kombakulapa,' a step which reminds one 
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of the Scoteh Hoolachan. 


The men have a great variety of steps in their dances. They stand 
erect, sway about, and hop more than the women, The women usually 
bend forward. They sway about their arms as well ns their bodies, and 
sometimes link their hands. In all this they resemble the Kols of Chota 
Nagpore, but a distinctive feature of the Korku women's dancing is the 
stamping of the feet, their anklets jingling in time with the music. 

Their musical instruments are chiefly wooden drums and bamboo 
flutes. The men play on the drums, sometimes sitting, and sometimes 
whilst dancing. 

Their tunes have a distinct resemblance to those of the Chota 
Nagpuris, but they have a peculiar custom of finishing their songs with 
a kind of ‘Yodel’ with the back of the hand to the mouth, and then 
screaming like jackals. 

The Korkus have their own priests, or ‘ DBhumkas', who offer sacri- 

fices for them at certain stated times. Their 
Tous on: office is hereditary, 

They worship the following the gods or demons :— 

6 Gomoij,’ or the sun, who receives a sacrifice of a goat once a 
year at the Dashera; Kala Bhairam, the most dreadful of the demons, 
who receives a goat; Bag Deo, Khera Deo, Chumria Deo, Daora Deo, 
and Dular Deo, who each receive a goat; Bhal Deo, who receives a cock 
and an egg; Hanuman Deo, and Mahabir Deo, who each receive flour, 
sugar, cocoanuts, and the like. ve 

These demons inhabit high trees, hills, and streams. The Akhari 
Deota lives at the village Akhra. 

The following are the names of their festivals :— 

Dashera, Pola, Dewali, Sewrat, Fagooa, Chait-puja, Bhawé, and 
Akhari. 

In eases of individual sickness the head of the house offers n sacri- 
fice to the offended demon. 

The *Churil', or ghost of a pregnant eher den SN the 

possessed by blowing, and by burning chillies down the throat. 
— do ct baie much in wizards and witches, and they have 


‘no superstition about wearing the hair matted (Jatta) as in Chota 


Nagpur. 
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Three Documents relating to the History of Ladakh: Tibetan Text, Transla- 
tion and Notes.—By the late Dn. Kart Marx, Moravian Missionary 
at Leh, Ladakh.* 

INTRODUCTION. 

The late lamented Emil von Schlagintweit, Ph. D., etc., in 1566 
in the ‘Abhandlungen der k. bayer. Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
I. CL, X. Bd., III. Abth,,’ under the title of ‘Die Könige von Tibet,’ 
published for the first time the text and translation, with notes and 
commentaries, eto, of the so-called * Ladakh-Gralrabs,' This little book 
contained, after an introductory chapter, firstly, the genealogy of the 
S'ákyas; secondly, a brief history of the kings of Tibet (Yar-lung), and 
thirdly, a history of the kings of Ladakh. Now for the present it is not 
my intention to examine at allthe first and second of these three 
divisions, but my remarks refer solely to the third and last, viz., the 
history of the kings of Ladakh, commencing at page 23a of the Tibetan 
text, and at pp. 62, 854 of the translation. 

The ‘Tibetan text was obtained for his brother Emil by Hermann 
yon Schlagintweit-Sakünlünski, when on a visit to Leh, in 1856. It 
was a copy specially prepared for him, executed by three Lamas, but 
nob until valuable presents had been given to the Rájá. It apparently 


* [The author of this paper died, before he could revise the proofs. It is now 
printed, aa received from him, Tho press-corrections of the Tibetan portion have 
been kindly mado by Bábü S. Ch. Dás, C. I. E. Ed.] 
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was written in U-chan charactors; consequently in all those cases, 
when certain U-med letters are apt to be confounded, it may be taken 
for granted that, as compared with U-med MSS., preference must be 
given to Schlagintweit's edition, as being founded on an U-chan MS. 
On the other hand, any MS., specially prepared by a native of Ladakh for 
a foreigner, is apt to be less reliable than others of independent origin, 
for the reason,— which would especially be true regarding historical 
documents—that the copyist will have a tendency to slightly alter the 
text, in the interest of his master, religion or country, suppressing such 
facts as may seem derogatory to their fame, and substituting for phrases 
liable to be misunderstood others of a less equivocal character. As to 
Schlagintweit's edition it must be admitted, that the Lamas, who wrote 
the copy for his brother, did not give way to any such tendency until 
they reached the 6th line of folio 30a : be it that they wished to suppress 
certain facts contained in the sequel, or that they were of opinion, that 
the ‘merit’ of the presents extended no further : certain it is, that beyond 
this point, the text is merely a meaningless jumble of words, culled at 
random from the original and put together in such a way, that only a 
careful examination of the text by one who knew the language conld 
reveal the fraud. These two and a half pages, therefore, which nre sup- 
posed to embrace the history of about two centuries, are really not fit for 
translation, and the attempt can only conduce to results totally mislead- 
ing. All the other parts of the MS. seems to have been done fairly well. 
There are mistakes in spelling, and here and there an omission or an 
addition of a word or phrase that did not belong to the original, but, 
on the whole, the MS. seems to have been better than many one sees 
here. The pages of this Journal, however, nre, I fear, not the fit place 
to enumerate and discuss in detail all the various errors in writing that 
occur in the MS. The new Tibetan text, herewith published, will, to 
any one interested, clearly show where and how, in my opinion, 
Schlagintweit's text ought to be corrected ; and to explain the reason 
why I dissent from his opinion, would, ina MS. of comparatively so 
little classical value as the ‘Ladakh Gyalrabs', be sheer waste of 
time. 

Schlagintweit’s translation I would much prefer to pass over in 
silence, but as, for a new translation, there would be no raison d'étre 
whatever, if his translation were nt all adequate, I am compelled to state 
my opinion regarding it. It is as follows: 

Considering that, in the first place, his Tibetan text left much to 
be desired ;—that, secondly, in 1866 the Standard-Repository of the 

language of western Tibet, viz., the Dictionary of Aug. Heinrich Jàschke, 
tad not yet been published, and that therefore the meaning of many 
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words and idiomatic expressions with which we now are familiar were 

still undetermined ;—that, thirdly, Schlagintweit was not in a po- 

sition, by constant intercourse with natives of Ladakh, to test for 

himself the accuracy of the conclusions he arrived at;—that, fourthly, 

he, being at a distance, could not possibly have that knowledge of the 

country and people, which a sojourn in the country itself only confers ;— 

and, finally, that to him even no map of western Tibet, and of 

Ladakh probably none more full than Montgomerie’s route map of 1864, 

was available:—considering all these drawbacks, his translation, no 

E. doubt, was nll that at that time could be accomplished. "The amount of 

| acumen and learning he expended upon it was so great, that the result 
certainly ought to have been of the first order. 

Still, in the light of. the present day, and with materials at hand 
that, no doubt, would have excited Schlagintweit's envy, it must be 
said that his translation can no longer be left unchallenged. Not only 
does he himself admit that there remain a considerable number of 
obscure passages, which he was unable to solve and which admit of a 
solution now ;—but also, where he is confident to have divined the 
right meaning, his translation either remains so mysterious, as to 
be little wore intelligible than the original Tibetan, or it is, from some 

"al misunderstanding or other, erroneous. Throughout the whole ‘ History 
of the Kings of Ladakh’ there are, indeed, very few sentences, that at 
all give a correct idea of the meaning intended ; most of it is either im 
part or totally wrong. I may say, that had his translation lent itself to 
being corrected and translated into English, I probably would have used 
it. But this was not the case. I had to discard it entirely and build 
entirely afresh on new ground. 

In proof of this assertion I probably again ought to discuss in full, 
where and in what respects my translation differs from his, and show 
cause why I consider mine an improvement upon his. This, however, 

> could again only be done, if I had an unlimited space at my disposal. 
* Hence, as to the ‘where’ and ‘how’ we differ, I must again refer any 
one interested to the pages of the two translations themselves. He 
will, probably, find it difficult to reconcile the two, and possibly not 
understand that the original text, after all, should be almost identical. 
And also, as to the ‘why’ and ‘wherefore,’ I find myself under a 
necessity to abstain from any discussion, because if once gone into, it 
would be necessary to rewrite almost the whole of his and my own trans- 
lation, and to analyze nearly every sentence. All I cau do, therefore, 
is to submit my translation, without any special defence, to the judg- 
ment of Tibetan scholars and abide their verdict. I trust, however, 
that they will find it not so very difficult to discover, why I had definite- 
ly to set aside Schlagintweit's translation and attempted a new one. 
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And even those, who do not know Tibetan and hence are not ina 
position to determine every point of difference for themselves, will 
readily discover that, after all, the subject has gained a little in Incidity, 
and that the history of Ladakh, as far as it is contained within these 
pages, is no longer a chain of insoluble mysteries, but a coherent and 
intelligent, thongh simple and brief account of the past. This criterion 
is availablo to any one and is, probably, the best in any case. 

The fresh material at my disposal consists of three different manu- 
scripts. All of them are written in the U-med character. 

A-MS. is a small book in 16mo., bound in leather and well kept. 
It contains, on 109 leaves, Ist, a cosmogony and cosmology in outline; 
2nd, the genealogy of the Sákyas; 3rd, a history of the kings of Tibet 
(Yar-lung); 4th, a history of the kings of Ladakh down to king 
Senge-nam-gyal (XXII). Throughout, it is most neatly written with 
comparatively few mistakes. As it was not originally written for an 
outsider, but for the private use of its owner, its text may safely be 
supposed not to have been altered on purpose. The history of the 
kings of Ladakh down to Senge-nam-gyal fills 20 leaves. It forms 
the basis of the Tibetan text, now published. 

B-MS. are four loose leaves in folio, very old looking, very much 
worn at the edges and corners, and torn in some places. It commences 
with the history of the second (Nam-gyal) dynasty of Ladakh kings 
(compare translation, p. 123), and gives a comparatively full account of 
the history of Ladakh down to the Dogra invasion. This MS. is very badly 
written, so much so, that even Ladakhis find it difficult to read; still in 
point of excellence it ranks next to A, and the information it contains re- 
garding the decline of the Ladakh empire (since De-ldan-nam-gyal, X XIII) 
is especially valuable. In order to avoid trespassing too much upon 
valuable space, [amalgamated the preceding and overlapping portions 
of B with the corresponding portion of A ; that is to say, the portion of 
B containing the history of the Ladakh kings from Dags-pa-bum to 
Senge-nam-gyal inclusive, which coincides almost exactly with the corre- 
sponding portion of A, I do not purpose publishing separately, but it is 
embodied in A-MS., though any new matter contained in it is con- 
scientiously preserved and specially marked there. My next publica- 
tion will, therefore, have to commence with the successor of Senge-nam- 
gyal, that is, De-ldan-nam-gyal. It will have for its basis the rest of 
B-MS. with such additions as may be derived from C-MS. 

C-MS. consists of two parts. The first part was specially prepared 
by command of the Wazir of Ladakh. Consequently all the vices, 
inherent in such MSS. as hinted at above, are manifest init, It consists 
of 23 folio leaves. It is very carelessly written, and tho text is very 
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incomplete, It is much inferior to either A or B. It is obvious in 
several places that alterations were introduced on purpose, and the 
principle underlying this practice can easily be discovered: it is, to 
avoid, in the first place, the miraculous, secondly, anything that may 
be offensive to the Dogra reader, and tbirdly, all that may throw an 
unfayourable light on the Royal family. Still, there area few passages 
preserved in it that are new; and they will be found introduced in 
their proper places and specially marked in A and B. This MS. covers 
the entire history of the kings of Tibet (Yar-lung) and of Ladakh to close 
upon the Dogra invasion. It also contains an interlinear translation 
into Urdü, but written in Tibetan (U-med) characters. 

The second part of C-MS., was prepared for me at my special 
request by the writer of the first part, who is the head of one of the 
ancient families that presided over important functions under the old 
régime. AsI am not an official personage, I think, I need not appre- 
hend that he withheld the truth from me. In this portion he almost 
exclusively relates the events of the Dogra wars and the fall of the 
Ladakh empire. As his own father was mixed up to some extent with 
these painful affairs, it is to him a kind of family history as well. The 
very fact that he tells it at all and without any embellishing touches, 
goes far to prove his veracity in this case; and as the whole narrative 
does not contain one word derogatory to the conquerors, but a long 
tale of ignominy and shame to the losing, i. e, his own, side, I 
think the charaeter of the writer is fully established thereby. I, there- 
fore, purpose giving this part of the MS. separately under the titlo 
of C-MS. It consists of about 6 folio leaves. Its language is the 
modern Ladakh book-language, and this fact alone should render it 
particularly interesting to students of the Tibetan language. 


It will appear from these remarks, that all the three manuscripts 


were arranged by me so as to form one consecutive whole, containing 
as full an account of the history of Ladakh, as, for the present, it is 
possible to give. 

As none of these documents, however, from a literary point of 
view, is really of classical value, I did not hesitate to introduce such 
corrections in the spelling of words, as were necessary to render them 
as readable as possible. The spelling uniformly adopted is that of 
Jüschke's Dictionary. Only in O-MS. I shall preserve the original 
orthography, wherever itis accounted for by Ladakh usage. 

As to my own translation it is superflnous te say, that I attempted 
to give as true and faithful a rendering of the original in English as I 
could; and I hope and trust, that mistakes nre few and far between. 
On the other hand, 1 may say, that it has been my aim throughout to 
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present it in such a form as will make it acceptable to English readers, 
If, after all, the wording seems clumsy and of little fluency,—I can 
only say that I * tried my best.’ As the English language is a foreign 
idiom to me, I think, that in this respect I am entitled to a certain 
amount of forbearance. Somehow, it seems to me, that to combine, in 
a translation, faithfulness to a Tibetan original with fluency in English 
is particularly difficult. 

Apart from my own observations and special studies, I had to rely 
greatly upon the assistance of natives of Ladakh. Information derived 
from this source has, however, in every case been carefully sifted and 
compared with statements by other persons. As to works by European 
authors, Jàschke's Dictionary was found invaluable. Koeppen's ‘ Reli- 
gion des Buddha’ and ‘ Lamaistische Hierarchie’ was a great help in 
many places. Sir Monier Williams’ ‘Buddhism’ (1890) sometimes 
proved useful. E. von Schlagintweit's * Buddhism in Tibet (1863) is, 
I fear, not more reliable than his ‘Könige von Tibet’ (1866). Cun- 
ningham's ‘Ladakh,’ I regret to say, was not accessible here, nor was 
Wassiljew's * Buddhismus. Drew's ‘Northern Barrier of India’ and 
his map are referred to on several occasions. Other maps used were the 
map of the Government Survey for Ladakh etc., and one sheet (SE) 
of the ‘Map of Turkestan’ (in four sheets, 1882). No maps relating to * 
Central Tibet were available here. 

In romanizing Tibetan names, I adopted, for the sake of its sim- 
plicity, Jaschke’s system as set forth in his useful ‘ Tibetan and English 
Dictionary’ (Kyelang, 1866), with one or two exceptions, viz, h as 
indicating an aspirate, I replaced by an apostrophe, (e. g., for chh, ths, 

- etc., I wrote ch’, ts, etc.); instead of shr, I used sh, and g indicates the, 
-soft guttural g (in the Comparative Large Dictionary y), d, t, f, sÀ 
represent the cerebral class of consonants. The vowels invariably have 
the Italian sound. This system of transliteration very nearly corresponds 
with the ordinary Ladakh pronunciation of Tibetan. lt widely differs, 
as is well known, from the Lhasa pronunciation, but bas the advant- 
age of representing more accurately the spelling of Tibetan words, and 
of simplicity. 

Aslam not acquainted with Sanskrit, I had to rely upon the 
authorities adduced for any information derived from Sanskrit sources. 

A small contingent of new Tibetan words and phrases will also be 
formed embodied and explained in these pages. 

The notes appended at the end of the translation will, I trust, be 
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A. 
Tibetan Text. 


~क) Tagara B 
margana sR FAA RAPS AS 
aana aas] ALA SYA] WSS SAS sra, 
aay) Jaag iry saps, PACH OATS 
SCAN]  REWSUDSUEASASURESUEISUS IS] ANAS UA AAA 
am NYRER X] KATI A AA N] A Pera sas 
SIN STA Sars FIR हेमु STAT AT Ng AAN a 
<r] AAW TANNE] RAN 
YASANAN RAS SSA] HS ASTROS 
RargQaKyAya, ASAA N ENNAN] 
agaa ica LES JNT RTS AGS TAJ JNNA 5-85) 
NARA SCN SNH] JANTAN] ACY RSH TING 
AFANS] TAN Asan Sanga 
BEAST AH] ASTI ANANA SETANTA E 
SIA] Rar yr gyrA आह शेर ACR] Bapa 
KATA sme Esas] AACS NTT SA] «queer 
Ro] वेशने] ASST ANS AN 
लभेय निर्वे यअ AA | aenea | Kamus 


2 SH ea a | 
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E^] INSP ATT SF SHDN Dap FNS a | 
ARIANA] गणेश] FACUSScraraca Aes | 
ECTS ISAS] AESUNTSSIUESN] 5] NONAS 
ASS EPAPER | SATHANA ATS IN Qa AAA 5८] S 
APN] GPA INN] FSAI ITS] Sega 
RETANA] RAI S INA IVA SSS] 
gargara aaas nRa 
AFS] KENYA — 
परिणय 25 NATAS SAW ACS AES S| SA INF 23७5 | 
PETRA मुञ्च] भूमा S LIAN FAA] REA बृ] 9८ 
zagia] EYANG NANG RE KANG NST पर] 
SE RCA TRAST BAAS AT AINA AA ITAN] RS 
san as 5९८०९ qas AA SACRAS] SORIA 
HOY YNS AT AIA STSS | INERTA SIE 
KAWASA | ERANT ANNISSA ATT IANG NEA 
pagan] GAAS ER SA] १९४5 वग डग 
TANANAN UAS AREN] १३ 
Pan Ragan As] saga] RAUINGUENÉ 

aab a a T 

> धुल एप ANNINA | = w'šs BQ H | 
v yru S yêsamani ८ q'asa sag | 
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BA?) KANTAKA (KANAN) Svea 
JERI] CARE RRA) Ag anan 
AGEN A] FAY BALE SAM | SUA QATAR AS SAT 
वितर) अरहर शशः geass] sa ssrasssEsrmq"i 
PTAA SST RTS IST पतला] sasa a 3 ISINAN] 
णव मेषी STAT ASAT ST INSECT BSNS SN 
HEARTS TAHA RCS] WAGERS यक 
OFAN मसी se] MAA SNS] SINCUENISU 
तमिस 5 प्लेस Arga igs] ६ 
NGA ANAL’ | Sera sa Rent] arise डे sre or 
EASRA] SYNNIT ATARE AAS 
e a A a^] E aaa aoa 
AAEN] सशुङवशुर'वेशलेः्षक। SAN TAIN 
क| ANTAJA TSN | NSAI होश RA Ra 
सन अर्हर AN] TAYTÈNGNGTUTPE NS AGC SN | 
JURANG THIS ASTU NARI] ASTRAY 
APTS ARN SIONS A REIT STARS AGEN] SSRN 





2 Ware X | 2 TAN HE | 
> (yy) son. = Fare Sng I 
v Waa son’ SH । 5 yry g'is | 


p gaNAN GIH ८ yarensng = YEVA | 
O ° 
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ANGINA NATARING aS HSE] AERTS ASA SORT 
SE] 5८% मेल क्सर पुर) BRON SN BIS 
SPST REN] rA ranar e] शरमेण 
INTEME SINT ARS ASSN | शास दव ANA 
KP warara Re Ress] BAA áa] 
AROMAT SHS AGEN] ररे केन वीकः HQT AAA AR 
जेर] mmn AA E ASQ gS १६ ष्य] कुरे 
akak kaka HO AG SISTING] FAAS TASS 
ea] HIST HTD NAGA SS RASA HSC शग शकष 
SEN A TAARSA AS SAY AL AT AN SPOTS] प 
TAHAN] AEFT S] NGGE SSH 
JINGGA mar] KENAN STAN SISAN 
TANGAN यप Eesi THWART 
SS QKATIAINSS] Eyre es] KAT ga KA aras 
९३८८९७3४० 53१1 TH] Bá] ASAE INS 
रक्ष] TRV faair g ITNA 
sÉs| gairge yarana] HATING 
शपत शम zr RAE RAs ANAN] DADAN 
BAIN ITAA SHAT AH JR A TAS INA] FANT 
SANTEN | sv aR TINATA] 
PES 
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ARASH HIN RTIAI] JETRA Egga 
RÉjS| FAIR [qayma PE S REN TARRA वक्ष 
सिरीस] SSSA] sarang RS sarge 
अरो INA ae | SAVE! इस रमेश NS gar 
WISH] HERS WANA नगश ञ्ग Aq] SAI 
qa eas] ८०४२३1 देश] RAS] Aaa 9-1] 
MANTEN TA | JTA TAA EU SAN an ey AO] NCR" 
SATA INSTA S IRN AN SS GE IN [11 

FRNA AIN IN] same ^e] HORTA 
NEWER! शुक्तिः ज्ञुः हेग] ANETT] SA sar 
BRIT | TINATA Aas A ज्ण पक RUN] Aart 
DANES AN | ASNT n qa RA INS A IAAT g! 
SEWA जरसु SS NAN AT ATA ATS qas SA 
YNZ SPAS sense] IY GGT IAG | BIO FR 
कुर कडेवर a SAGA TS ARTIS AA GETIT ATER 
Tum Sas रक्ष] EAHA AN] mise RES Beads 
Fangar RSS AST A] SA sima a RIC STH | 
Aer sss] QENAN AN ASCII ARCATA] SN 
ATT ANG ab balan IMITATE THF 

2 Wary | 2 HAN AQ | 
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NTT TTA SSCS] KANG 
ANG TANNA NS suis S] SUTRA IGS] TAS 
NISE AEA ATS IVAN | FINA INA STA HEN YARS 
aba ah AAC] SIA HAI RTT GET IAT 
दश] SEAN) ANJA हे sms शलेम] कर्ती 
KANG SES A GINA TAA] (NGANG RE GEN 
AGA TIA TAG |!) ARR ANAS हे RINGT 
NCATE ANAA SENG BORG TI ANENG esr 
TIA] WAWAN asy ETATS] WTI ASA 
ASIN] पेग सर्वे SA RSNA PRSE] QNS 
TATA! EAN] KAANANIRA 
भनु Sh TST IN MATANG ES ॐ | गवि 
WEAR RS] THY] SABA] BN] RIETONSTASISTAT]SAIRISHTNT] 
ANNA | 5835] ACK] पर ar RINSE] MASIN AT 
ARR] massa ESC] AAAS TAC AGENT 
R: aay grind gp raras RAC: Say? Syr Aya शे<' INEA MATA मक्ष] 
NAMA NTA SN] काम कमक] ATSC] 
TSA] qa RANTA ATTAINN] हें RITAETAC] 
१८] SABINA FYI AAT] 
| io ७१ | ^ 1 (read Wes») | 
2 ÈST 5a | 
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TENANAN PITA SATANG 
AS | NGA AND ENA A TAR | AAS FANT ST 
ARTIN] KAWITAN SLRS GE STER TIYANG Ae 
separa favoris ger) | SHINING FIT 
SERS | SABAH Sanga | डि जप |a RE: 
sl ATER BA zz ROAR NAGI s S ०२-५० gaat aay 
FANINI TINANA BTA] JA NRA gr] 
BTEC] TAAA AEAN घेग ॐ उक्ष] ^ WTA ST 
ANNEN IN IONS AONE SAS पका SINT RINNAS 
REAR] STARS] ज्रः व RANA TRTAN] SENA 
STOPS AY ROTA AN | NENGA YZ पेश RATES 
Pg ASNS ENIA] Nasr sq spar ays | Byz 
AMASTANI Aser KAN SAAS | 
KANGEN SION ST TUN YU NA ASA] TATANG 
रेव Ka Ka Pa kakak मुस] 3 Res kan AST SPAY HYCO NASI 
Basan] SADA] ƏerËssrD9ssrssra 
RSE] acne serre ZTAK] Euer 
mpígsrasrenp SATIN] KANG ga NAN TITEN] 





* Soul's, MS. (FA) SE GA SS NIAMS RAY ASSN | 
f Schl.'s MS. hore adds QU सअ" Sa Ër ९५५ | 
2 OFEH Bq | 
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akah aa aaa lan laban Nha ki ak aha N 
ONAN [IVSAT EAT STAIN | NGISI ama] angan 
TRE TAN SS RATAN sanga aa A] Rer dr 
ANGING उपाए जग वेश TUA KM EA कस ga ara gar 
NGENANI NGGAE SVAN] (nga aa RE शिव वह दर 
wêr As SHAT | EE apaa at FANNE SAT 
s< sxe Gala ( 851 yrs" sieur ROR AIS KEN JA 
NANG SEBA मार] Dwi Ns NEK sE I वः 
RECS ASIST NAN SAMIAN NSS AT INS] Ar E 
me Sys मकु SAAN पहा] J 
—— 
ARS] RAESSURÁRSUS ERR NGAENANG SE RAIN | 
SAN TGTEN KHAK ANG SSRN EA AN] ernst 
SAT INAS HTH SAAT TAG AT Sagara 
AENG] २2/5८ 3% श्मनि] SARTO 
ROCA दवु शग [| दक्र पिशी 
दुवा SAANA] SNS Hs ISAN] FENNEN 
Sec Brass धर १ GANA SSN मुस" ९८ ' व<: SATE 





* This word is torn off in the MS. I give the word which, according to popular 
belief, would be the correct rendering. 

f This entire passage is omitted in all the MSS. but B, neither ia it contained 
in Bchl,'s edition. 
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NCAT ANY ITT SYST A rA IN| SENG 
RSA ITA SAN] — SSPE ST 
Faran Tuan] SES Essay 
ALIN] POTASH HAS AEST HIS SY YN AS २८ कुप 
pry] greqia WAAR AES 
m SAREN] JARMANNA CER RIT 
3१८5 INAS ASAIN (खुप ='द८' दशप इः 
NA] ८६० S5] BSI KAN SS] ARORA, 
WAJA RANNY SS EJS] ATTY ITAA 
PANE] HATTA NS NGAEN RA 
MASAE AISSENT AENA] JaN 
हेसु] — QUST ara Arar inry SA Ka ng A gr 
ANN Agya] gTa SISA] शु 
apr NE As TA aR] SETA TN ares ar 4 PE ES | 
SE] २८९८] SERE] ASAE) RPTAE] SAEI gre 
GNSS ER S) ANSON AYN TIA वीणा थे asters र्वि 
FAN PTS AA AST ss] FF GODT SHAS IIT 
FAT ASAT AI ANB] SA GCS Sp aCe 





2 Ngka | 


७ Sohl,)s edition and MS, B have both QMIS’ which may also be correct. 
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SATE AN TASS GN NSE AACS] VINS 
GAT SHIA ST AN ASS | 395955] aS Berar ajar 
pry PARIN Ngy NAN] तयार] 
BTA | [ळे सगर्‌ः] ma AUREAS RASS गो लग सो gay 
AANA REAR IN TTR SCN DSS IST SENGN] पय 35 
SENET ER AAS mcer) gent ET IE AN यदि ay 
ay Ras ०७७११ TIA ANIA IAT EP 
JASSA ENIN] SININ AAS arae] Sj रे 
KEWAN NISN] ASH] nA ARAS 
agyag] TANNA देवि म्‌] JANASA] Aur 
aa] सायनस | गअक ATH TT | ze 
BEND NASA HY SN VAT yea] सेमी 
agar Ae] sgor)agerÁm] Nama eag] Rr 
xrays) FSSA HOSTS, SHAT gysasgs 
८८1 IQA am ESC] (CU arsr qa s= qstsroqsraqa NG 
HERR) sajagsršsix| AQ] ASS] अञ्च] NGA APS 
AGATA AINA AANE) TT 
ALAN ESR 3८०८८ GIN QAP AAT AN स शुरु मर्केद AN 





* MS. A has 1312 Em | 
+ MS. B, i. e, BR A bas Yay | 
t Passage in B only; tho first word is illegible, 
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MINH TATA] YEIN YN ANA] TASHE] 
FA] वेगवेग rA RAN] WINS ATIC 
sera 5 वध INIA] cur ESSE] sss 
HANS ATTIS HAAS | NCAA) SA =] 
(APRA HAST SS STATA HAN DNAS लुः] AERTS TRAST 
ara तय देश Eas Ey ay ay ay gay a q'AXSU 5 3 ace 
SATII NGE EATER] RANN Exar ayer ay s lol 
NEE RIS SAAS Ie CACM SIN ACA ES YS] 
JZS]  UTARNSOZSUAR Py TANGI SIAN, 
ISTA RET" |) SR WE gE TAT ŠEST JRA SAN] qe 
८53६ कव] HANI GNA FASS AN] BATH ASAT 
STIEN ÉA GING IN | Ej AERIS HAIN GTA Ay 
२३८ नेग) 

BA] KAWAN [रबु] RISE AAA] SAN मुः] A'S] RS 
SAMANA Ss ME रे] GANS ASIN SS SEIN 5८] ICQ” 
GANTENG गमरे ववि] VYF ATT SAIN D रू ga 
MINTA TUNA NANGIN PAA] HVAT] amp 
EG IUS TRENIN] ANAS GY SSN SIT NSIS 


* This sentence seems incomplote. 

+ From B only, it is not free from Ladakh provincialisms, and probobly somo- 
what defective. 2 

t Schl,'s edition gives the names of the monasteries: V) #'= BG BATAN 


Eu श्रेय प== हेडा 'अळे& | श्रम' थे' == व्य š ša | 
P 
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TRAST (पथ सेट). रेप TPH ES etie 
— rR RS 
AENA ani sah gregh yee 
"rz Saeras] RAS गस! 9A कुन 
SINGAT SAN QISSA acy ARATIN ss on 
SETS] तेर E CR ar Ser Berry 4 Krana 
agag] e ERE II KEANGGE | A290) rm 2०० ` 
| BG 2००] Gm 2०००] = 2०००] SEA 2०००] MINA ल »**] Ag Ra 
२०००] SATJE Sra eu] ARE खेम 4४ 
RSS 2v | Ray ay ay) ay 2v AW SS AT 4४] HARI 7° | 
AFT WT २०] PRANATAN TANT , 
grea AL aka ada A 88 AT Saka aa 


| 
AGAIN S| दुर देन गस ENN TISNA] mEISSERTAREST 
ANIRAI] MACAT AAE RREN | 
À. 
Translation. * 
This (Lde-pal-k'or-tsan's)! sons were: Skid-Ide-nyi-ma-gon and 
Ta-shis-tsegs-pal?), these two.  Skyid-lde-nyi-mtt-gon, when on his way to 





Y The Gyal-rabs-sal-wai-mo-long (Gyalr. s. m.) MS. in my possession further 
explains, that Lde-pal-k'or-tasn (Gyalr. s. m. Ie-pal^) was the son of Od-shung, tho 
legitimate son of Lang-dar-ma, Od-shung’s claim to the throne was contested by 
Yum stan, the suppositions son of the ‘ great’ queen (tho firat wife), Od-sbung 
being the true son of the ‘lesser’ gusen (second wife). - 

1 Blcyid-1de? and Ta-alis^, the one the son of the ‘great’, tho other of the ‘losser ° 
wife of Lde-pal?, were both robbed of all their possessions in Tibet proper by Yum- 
atan, nnd fled to ‘ Nga-rigs ' (i. e, Nga-ris-kor-sum). From Skyid-lde” the kings of 
‘Nga-rigs' derive their podigres; from Fa-shia’, the chiefs of Yar-lang (Gyalr, 











Y 


E s 
CENTRAL ६. 
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Upper Nga-ris— Tibet proper being in a state of revolution*—and ac- 
companied by a hundred horsemen under the leadership* of Bal-ma-zug- 
tsan, K'ong-mo-nyag.pa (nnd) X-kn-wndzra, these three, (happened to 
be in so straitened circumstances) that he had nothing to eat but eggs 
and fish. Now (his servants) brought him (this dish) covered with a 
napkin, From this it has come to be a custom with the kings of Tibet 
to use the (so-called) ‘Giant's Napkin." Eventually he arrived at 
Ra-lai-gyud. He built K'ar-mar? in the Horse-year,  'Tse-sho-gya-ri* 
in the Sheep-year. He caused many villages and hamlets? to be built 
throughout the broad valleys of Dam and Lag.^ Mar-yul he left 
undisturbed. ० 


5, m.) —The word Lde, in this and other names, Koeppen (II, 52) assumes to be 
identical with lte-wa, ‘navel, umbilicus, centre." I find, however, that wherever 
Ite-wa has the meaning of ‘navel’ oto., itis never spelt Ide, so that I feel inclined 
to search for another meaning of Ide. 
= —— — & E m. UN — E 

5 Bohl's ed. has: DUG GYA E A MS. BEANE" Gyalr. ह. m. [Aa que B A 
learned Lama, 'ÜTa-shis-stan-p'el (f Dec. 1890), informed me that in his opinion 
on ^ 
EA ds Bj should be substituted. As to the meaning, there can be no doubt, that 
it is as given in the translation. 


4 — |S saga’ ho Qe’ * ‘one hundred horsemen, whereof the 
most prominent were the three etc,” Similar phrases occur frequently throughout 
these documents, also relating to weapons and turquoia (p. 123), monasteries (Schl's 


ed., p. 30a), eto. 
5 With the Rájás of Ladakh it is still in use under the name of Sang-K'eba 


(5NG ET") * covor of tho hidden thing." 
6 Suid to be a Steppe-district inhabited by nomads, beyond Ru-t'og; near it 


the rnins of an old castle, called K'ar-mar, still exist. 

7 These definitions of years without the number of the cycle of 60 are qnite 
useless. Relating to haman beings, the name of the year, in which thoy were born, 
usually suffices to determine their ago, as their appearance and features clearly 
enough indicate through how many cycles of twelve years they may have lived. 
But relating to cities ete., after the lapse of centuries, no such corroborative evidence 
usually is available, and hence the name of tho year alone is no clno to their age, 

8 Not known. P E 

9 AGEL Several of the places, designated by this term and mentioned 
here, atill exist and may be inspected any day. It must be said that they are not 


‘towns,’ bnt merely * hamlets.’ 

10 Not known. In tho Upper Sutlej valley (map of Turkestan, 4 shoets, 1852) 
I find, howevor, the names Dam and Luk,—could they have any connection with 
the places referred to hero ? 

11 Mar-yul and Mang-yul, (according to Ta-shis-stan-p'el, derived from a word 
mo-ru, meaning ‘bare rocks’) includes Upper and Lower Ladakh, Nab-ra (comp. 


page 122), Zanga-kar etc. 
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At that time, of Mar-yul Upper Ladakh! was held by the descen- 
dants of Ge-sar,!? whilst Lower (Ladakh) was split up into various in- 
depondent principalities. 

At that time Ge-shes-tsau!* (was sent) to Pu-rang, where he asked 
and obtained the hand of Do-za-k'or-skyong. He married her and she 
bore him three sons. He now built the palatial residence of Nyi-zungs!* 


13 rabo) the Persian transliteration of the word Qj' SEAN” is certainly not 


warranted by the pronunciation of the word in Ladakh itsolf, whero everybody 
says ' La-daq', but I nm informed by the Rev. J. Weber of Pu in Konawar, that in 
that district the terminal -&]|^ is invariably pronounced like € or ch in ‘ loch ४ 
this may account for the transliteration in Persian. The boundary between Upper 
and Lower Ladakh is tho plateau between Basgo and Saspola (Survey Map : Basgo 
and Saspul). 


18 Ge-sar, the name of a fabulous king of Tibet, or more correctly of the ' Ling- ' 


people (Sa), and champion of the Lamaistio faith. He is notin any way con- 


nected with the kings of Tibet properly so called, and in the annals of these kings, 
s0 far as they are contained in the Gyalr. ह. m, he is referred to only once, tis., 
as one of the suitors of Kong-go, tho Chinoso princess, who afterwards became tho 


wife of Shong-tsau-gam-po (chap. 13: BNI SHE Bj Sor zl), His wars against 


the Iang, Hor and the Chinese form the subject of an elaborate epic, the opic of 
Tibet. The parts relating to the Iang- and Hor-wars are printed and published, 
but the story of the war against the Chinese, I am told, is kept secret, lest tho 
Chinaman should be too much offended by its publication. The narrative itself is 
not in metre, but in prose, but there is only very little of it, as compared with 
the number of speeches, songs etc. which are in metre, The 'Iang-war' is in 
the Kama dialect, and for this reason difficult to read to us in Ladakh. Tho ' Hor- 
war’ is much easier. The epic is popular throughout Tibet, but people in Purig 
are said to know more of it than anyone else. In Ladakh the Bhe-da (professional 
musicians) do much towards its proservation, by rehearsing portions of it on festive 
occasions, to which they are invited to provide the musical part of the entertainment. 
Consequently most of the people are familiar with the names of the chief heroes 
and the genoral drift of the story, and indeed, if interrogated regarding it, will 
grow quite enthusiastic in their praises of the same The Mongol version of the 
story (Translation into German by I. J. Schmidt, 1839) is very different from tho 
Tibetan version, innamuch as it dwella mainly on the exploits of Ge-ear when a boy 
and young man. Still, it is possible, that the war against the Kháns of Shiraighol 
and the‘ Hor-war' may be identical as to their sabject-mattor.—In a houso at 
Loh, belonging to one of the old Ka-lon (State-minister) families, illustrations of 
the story of Ge-sar may still be seen painted on the wall all round one of the rooms. 
—My own small collection of Tibetan MSS. includes parts of the ' Iang-* and ' Hor- 
wars. 
14 Translation doubtful. It depends upon tho exact meaning of Ge-shos-tsan. 
15 Said to bo in Pu-rang. — 


* 
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along with the city, aud then conquered NNga-ris-skor-sum!? complete- 
ly. Ho ruled in accordance with the Faith. 

His three sons were: Lha-ch'en-pal-gyi-gon,!5 "Ta-shis-gon, the 
second, Lde-teug-gon, the youngest. He gave to each of these three 
sons a separate kingdom," vis., to (I) PAL-GYI-GON : his dominions were 
Mar-yul, the inhabitants using black bows, in the cast, Ru-t’og and the 
gold mine of Gog,» nearer this way Lde-ch’og-kar-po,*! at the frontier 
Ra-wa-mar-po, Wam-le and to the top of the pass of the Yi-mig- 
rock;?* to the west, the foot of the Kashmir pass?" from the cavernous 
801080 upwards hither; to the north," to the gold mine of Gog: all 
the -districts included (within these limits). To Ta-shis-gon, (his) 


16 Hy Ay’ doos not necessarily mean a largo city, but rather a village connect. 


ed with a royal palace (e. g., Ting-gang, now Ting-mo-gang, near Nyur-la, is called a 
GaN" but is merely a village.) 


17 Nga-ris-kor-sum usually includes tho districts of Ru-t'og, Gu-ge and Pa-rang 
only, Hore, however, it seems to include all Ladakh, Zanga-kar ete. as well. 

15 Lha-ch'en is an epithet usually applied to the eldest son only, and may mean 
‘the heir-apparent’; it is not a component part of tho name, as it may be omit- 
ted (see 3 lines farther down). It droped out of use from the time of Ts’e-wang-nam- 
gyal (XX). (Comp. Lha-gohig = * princess.’ ) “z 

19 All the three kings aro included under the term (Gyalr, a. m.) : WS'&° 
Aan ya asia’ BINA” ‘the three Lords of the Uplands.’ 


#0 Gog, not known. East and North seem to be quarters of heaven not definitely 
fixed in Ladakh geography. Here, Gog may be east or north; at some other 
place Ngam-ring is said to be cast or north of Ladakh. Now Ngam-ring is known 
to be n place on the road to Lhasa, 21 marches this sido of this city, and hence 
cannot possibly be to the north, but is to the west of Ladakh. 
this confusion came about, I am at a loss to give. 


$1 qR"S' said to be by 'Ta-shis-stan-p'el = Hs’ &' ‘of tho district lower 
down. Lde-ch'og-kar-po = Dem-ch'og of the maps (Turk.). 
on the river Indus. 

53 Not known. 

४5 Wam-le = Han-le, famous for its magnificent Lamasory (picture in Canning- 
ham, Ladakh). 

४७ — Imis-La (map of Turk.), at the foot of which tho Han-le stream haa ita 
source. 

35 i, e., the Zoji-la or Zoji-bal. 

8 Not known. 

87 To Ladakh people: ‘going in the direction of Lha-ta" is ' going up,’ “ coming 
away from there’ is equal to‘ going down.’ (Comp. tho word m Sy in Hobrow.) 
Hence ममग' ८५" always moans, ‘away from Lha-sa, down to here’ = ‘downwards 
hithor; W'S" and BA'd&5': ‘going from Parig or any place west of Ladakh, 
Lha-sa direction, n4 far as Ladakh’ = ‘ upwards hithor." 

953 Soo note 20. 


An explanation, how 


Near the frontier and 
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second (son), he gave: Gu-ge, Pu-rang, Tse, etc. To Lde-tsug-gon, 
(his) youngest (son), he gave: Zangs-kar-go-sum,™ Spi-ti, Spi-lchogs,®! 
etc. 


Pal-gyi-gon, the eldest, had two sons: (II) Do-aox and Ch'os-gon. 

The son of Do-gon was: (IIT) Lua-cu'gN-pAGS-PA-LDE. 

His son was: (IV) Lma-cn'gS-JANG-OH'UB-8EM-PA. 

His son was: (V) LnA-CH'EN-GYAL-PO. As to the reign of this king: 
he built the Lamasery of Lu-k'yil*? and caused a brotherhood of Lamas? to 
settle down (there). He provided for a long time, with untiring (zeal), 
the recluses?* that lived in the neighbourhood of the Kailása and tho 
three lakes’ with the necessaries of life; when they were numerous 
(there were) about five hundred, when few, one hundred. 

His son was: (VI) Luna-cH'EN-UT-TA-LA. As to tho reign of this 
king : after having united the forces of Upper and Lower Ladakh he in- 
vaded Nyung-ti.^5 The king of Nung-ti bound himself by oath, so long as 
the glaciers of the Kailása will not melt away, or the Manasarovar lake*7 
dry up, to pay tribute and dues** (to the king of Ladakh), (viz) Dzo*® 


19 Not known. > 

३0 Go-sum, ‘3 doors,’ may refer to the 3 valleys that join at the central part of 

kar. 

BL Spi-ti, well-known district within British territory. As to Spi-lehogs I would 
venture to suggest, that Lahoul may bo meant by this term. This district would 
have well rounded off his dominions and would have been the connecting link 
between Zangs-kar and Spi-ti B MS, however, relating to the present century, 
has mx" है Gar-zha, the nsual Tibetan name for Lahoul. 

2% Schl'a ed. and mlgo: Li-kyir (Survey Map: Likir), a village on the upper road 
from Loh, or rather from Basgo, to Nyurla (Snurla) and Ka-la-tso (Khalsi). This 
name would suggest (as well as the name of Lama-yurru, Yurru being = Yung-dung 
= Svastika) that, as in Tibet so also in Ladakh, the Bon religion at one timo waa 
prevalent, of which the worship of the Lu (Nágas) and of the Yung-dang, nnd tho 
idea of a Bon, i. e., summum bonum, socms to have formed the most important 
elements, (This i» borne out by the contents of a volume on the Bon religion, 
which was recently placed at my disposal). 


88 S5rasa rs — but TUA = Lamasery. 

Bb gases पा * those who exert themselves to obtain BQ" H’ (Arhatship).’ 

š Tho maps know of two lakes only. But there is a possibility that the 
Kailésa counts as one and, with the 2 lakes, makes up 3 separate places. 

% Nyung-ti = Kulla, Capital: Saltánpur. 

87 Fix, the Ma-p'am lake, the more easterly one of the two. 

5^ Tib. ५४४" in Jüschke's Dictionary, but the MSS. and Bchl's ed. unanimoualy 
write 

99 Well-known croes-breod between yak and cow 
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and iron, ete. This treaty remained in force till this day.” He also 
subjected Lo-wo,*! (and the country) from Pu-rang downwards hither; 
in the south the country of De-sbang to the place, where the water is 
fiery ;४ to the west, from Ra-gan-deng-shing (and) Stag-k'n-ts'ur*? up- 
wards hither; to the north, from Ka-shus® upwards, (They all) paid 
an annual tribute and attended the Darbár.** 

His son was: (VII) Lma-cm'zN-NAG-LUG. This king built the 
palace* at Wan-la,*9 in the Tiger-year, K'a-In-tseV in the Dragon-year. 

His sons were: (VIII) Lua-cn'EN-GE-bH£ and Gre-bum. 

His son was: (IX) Lua-cu'EN-JO-LDOR. 

His son: (X) TA-SHIS-GON. 

(His son: Lha-gyal. JW 

. This king caused a copy to be written of the Gynud-do-rje-tse-mo, 

and of the Ngan-song-jong wai-gyud'? and of the Gyad-bom,® all in 
gold. 

His son was: (XI) Lmna-cn'EN-JO-PAL. This king performed royal, 


40 Some twonty years ago the tax-collector of tho king of Ladakh, still used to 
visit Lahoul and probably Kullu, although the two districts then already were under 
Britiah rule. 

41 Not known. 

44 Not known, although people pretend to know well that a lake exists, called 
by them 1'so Padma-chan, to which the passage is snid to refer. It is supposed to 
be in British territory. The Sham-bha-la-pai Lam-yig contains the following 
passage: ‘At tho city of tho king Da-yn-tso of Pu-rang, in consequence of water 
striking against coal, at night the coal ia seen burning. It is said of thia coal and 
water, that they have the peculiarity that the water, if introduced into the stomach 
of man or beast, turna into stone, What to make of this, I cannot divine, but it 
seoma certain that the phenomenon referred to here is the same as that alluded to in 
the passage. 

45 Not known. 

% Tib. वेण पर 

45 HDI usually translated by 'palace;' I feel inclined to prefer ‘fort’ or 
‘ cantlo." 

45 Ono march off tho Kashmir road, near Ka-la-tse and Lama-yurru. (Survey 
Map: Wanbah.) 

47 At the bridge crossing the Indus (Kashmir road). Map of Turkistan and 
Survey: Khalchi; Drow: Khalai. 

44 Mentioned in Schl.’s ed. only. Doubtful. 

49 ' Treative of the Vajra-point." 

t0 ‘Treatise on the Removal of Going to Perdition.” 

bt *100,000— Treatise.' With the two first-mentioned treatises I am not ac- 
quainted. The Gyud-bum consists of 12 vola. (in the ordinary printed edition), bat 
a have also seon very fine writton volumes, one, #. g., on indigo-tinted paper with 


letters in gold. Tho coutents seem to be disquisitions on the Maháyána philosophy. 








© 
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as well as clerical duties (to such perfection) that he arrived at the 
end (of his transmigrations). 

His son was: (XII) LWA-CW'EN-NGOS-pUB. Daring the reign of this 
king the usage of novices going to Us-Tsang was first introduced. He 
also repaired the colleges that had been built by his ancestors ; but more 
important than this: he laid down before the Prince of the Faith, the 
Lord of the three Worlds,‘ gold, silver, copper, coral-beads, pearls, etc., 
all (presents numbering) one hundred. He also caused to be copied'* 
the Ka-gyur twice and the Sang-ngags-kyi-skyil-k'or** many times. 

His son was: (XIII) Lua-cn'EN-GYAL-BU-RIN-CH'EN., 

His son was: (XIV) LHA-On'EN-SHES-RAD. As to the reign of 
this king : having built the hamlet Seng-ge-sgang on the top of the so- 
called Hang-tse-mo (-rock), he made it a dependency of the Chang 
castle of Sa-bn** in Mar-yul. 

His son was: (XV) Lmua-cH'EN-T'I-T8UG-LDE. This king built (one 
row of) ch'ortens (numbering) one hundred and eight’? at Leh,® and two 
(rows of) 108 at Sa-bu. 

His two sons were: (XVI) Lna-cH'EN-pAGS-BUM-LDE and Dags-pa-bum. 

Dags-bum-lde held Leh etc. He erected, for the sake of his repu- 
tation with posterity, the Red College? and a Buddha Maitreya, the 


i T. a, tas a transcendent virtue, Péramita.’ HAL way $ ७., the ordinary 
= 
w" Lay h gay 

55 = Buddha, i, e., his image, probably the so-called Io-wo. 

bs nan’ x" most closely agrees with the German: ‘stiften, stift, stiftung”; 
an exact equivalent in Eaglish I have not been ablo to discover. 

55 ‘Wheel of Dháraní’ (‘secret spells"), a kind of book of which there exists a 
great variety. 

७6 Village six miles SE. of Leh, off the main valley. (Survey Map: Sohn.) 
The Hang-tee-mo is a rock well known there. The castle is in rains. 

67 108, ISR’ a sacred number. 108 is also tho number of bends of the 
ordinary rosary of Lamniste, (for other examples see Sir Monier Williams’ book on 
Buddhism, second edition, page 383). I find in G. H. Sohubert's Sternkunde (1832) 
the observation, that in India 4,320 lunar years constituted one sacred period, the 
first of which terminated about the commencement of onr cra, It may be divided 
into 4 periods of 1080, equal to two Phoonix periods of 540 years." As 108 in & 
constituent of all these figures, it may be supposed to be in some way connected 
with them. The rows of ch'ortens referred to here usually consist of ch'ortens 
not higher than 2 or 3 feet, and resemblo low walls built at random anywhero 
noross the desort. 

tš "o sometimes क्षु I adopt the usual spelling of the ‘ Postal Guide, 

१9 5Sa yg tas = ‘for tho sake of hia reputation with posterity,’ Gorman: 


‘“Nachrohm. 
(9 Probably the one on the Nam-gyal-tac-mo at Leh. 
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Lord, in size (such as he will be) in his eightich year! On his right 
and left there were a Mañjušrí and a Vajrapáni, each one story high. 
He caused to be painted all fresco pictures, representations of the de- 
parted Buddhas, of the preserver of the universe, nnd of all his own 
private deities. He also built a triple temple (one surmounting the 
other) on the pattern of (the one at) T'o-ling. As a symbol of the 
Word, he caused a copy to be written of the Zungs-bum-ch'en-mo** 
and of the Kon-ch'og-tsegs-pa lang-kar shegs-pa*? and some others, 
As a symbol of the Spirit: some fatality having occurred at Leh, he 
built over the Tenut? ser-po (‘Yellow Crag’) completely, outside in 
the shape of a ch'orten, inside containing 108 temple-shrines. The 
ch'orten is called: Teu Ta-shis-od-t’o. Again, in the lower part of 
the valley of Leh, there is a crag resembling an elephant. The king 
caused to settle down on this rock a brotherhood of four Lamas.’ 
Having done all this, he said: * If I die now, it matters not.’ 


öl I, e., in ७ sitting posture abont 20 or 25 feet high. 

७ Tib. 0६०" 5a AHH ANGEN probably Maitreya (f). 

63 Tib. ate zc pronounced To'-lding, on the Upper Sutlej. (Map of Tarkiatan : 
Totlingmat, ‘mat’ =‘ the lower’ i. e. lower part of the city.’ The Sham-bha-la-pai 
Lam-yig contains a reference to this temple: “it had been built (A. D. 954 Schl.) by 
the Lo-tsa-wa Rin-zang-po. The Hor (Turks ?) burnt it down, but at some later 
date it was rebuilt, and now, in its lowest compartment, it contains the ‘Cycle of 
the Collection of Secrets’. Adolph von Schlagintweit visited it; see ‘Results 
of a Scientific Mission.’ 

6+ yas’ छह] = ‘body, word and spirit,’ or in common parlance: QN] "= 


cm dis | and mystically expressed by the formula ७४७४३ ', have each their 
own special 44" or symbols; pO’ HA" ' the image,’ BING" A Ea ‘tho Scriptures! ; 
ana s क" ‘the Ch’orten,’ Thoy represent a kind of triad, corresponding to the 
‘ three Holiea,' SAIS HAN BUH i. e, the Buddha, the Law and the —— = Monks, 
(comp. Sir Monier Williams, p. 175.) But there may be, just as SA SIE) NEST 


ia nob without some underlying idea of a Supremo Being, ruling over all, some 
other more obscure and deoper meaning embodied in these symbols, 

65 “The great 100,000 of Dhérani.’ 

66 ‘How the three Holies came to Ceylon'—' tsegs-pa" (xxu) i. e. pro- 


bably my SN लु" ‘threefold, triple, three one above the other.’ 


67 Tibetan 3’ ‘crag.’ 
64 This ch’orten ‘ Brilliant good fortune,’ still exists, though in a dilapidated 
condition, abont two miles up the Leh valley from the British Joint-Commissioner’s 


—* Also still oxtant at the suburb of Leh called Ska-ra, near the Kil'a. 


4 . 
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(At that time it came to pass that) the Omniscient of the period of 
degeneration, the great Tsong-k'a-pa, Lobzang Dags-pa, having in his 
possession a T'se-pag-med?! about as long asa finger joint, which had 
originated from the blood of his nose, entrusted the same to two as- 
cetics, and said, ‘ Give it either to the one called Dazs-pa or to the one 
called Lde. When the two arrived in Mar-yul, the one called Dags-pa 
was in Nub-ra. They went into his presence, but he did not deign to 
look at them with so much as one eye, So they went on to Leh. On- 
the morrow the king gave command: “At to-day's Darbár, whosoever 
attends, be it ascetics, or Bhe-da,? or Mon,’ or Ti-shi, he should not 
be refused admittance." Now when the two ascetics came into his 
presence, the king rose and went to meet the two ascetics. The two 
ascetics made over the present, and the king was delighted with it. 
Taking the precious law of Buddha for his pattern,’ he built the 
Lamasery of Spe-t'ub,? though in reality he did not build it, but it 
came into existence by a miracle. Having built it, he caused many 
brotherhoods of Lamas to settle down (in the country). 

His son was (XVII) Lo-pos-cn'oG-LpAN. As to the reign of this 
king: from Gu-ge were brought: 18 coats of mail," the most excellent 


70 Lo-bzang ( = pron. Lobzang) Dags-pa is Tsong-k'a-pa's spiritual name (comp. 
Koeppen II, p. 118). 

71 ‘ Time withont measure,’ ‘Eternity,’ an epithet of Gautama Buddha. 

72 Bhe-da: professional musicians of low caste, Mubammndans, of Balti extrac- 

tion. They, as well ns the other low caste inhabitants of Ladakh, now may possess 
fields and honses. 
_ $8 Mon: joiners and carpenters by profession, also of low caste, though not 
quite so low as tho Bhe-da. They probably are remnants of the tribes of aborigines, 
but at one time occupied the hill districts of the Himalayas, Though Buddhists, 
the zamíndárs keep apart from them, and any zamíndár who would marry a Mon- 
maiden would by doing so lose casto. 

Ts Ti-shi: another low caste, shoemnkers by profession. They also are 
Buddhists. 

75 This probably means: ‘ he adopted the reformed doctrines of Tasong-k'a-pa.' 
Tib.: SUT Pf. SAN” ‘to imitate.’ 

76 Lamasery and village, on the river Indus, five miles south-west of Leh. "The 
Lamas belong to the Ge-ldan-pa order of Lamas. The Lamasery has an incarnated 
Lama (Sku-ahog : gaan B MS. Itis vulgarly called Spi-t'ug (Survey Map: 
Pittnk.) Other Lamaserios of the Ge-ldan-pa order in Ladakh are T'ik-so (Survey 
Map: Tikzay), Sang-kar (n Leh suburb), Li-kir, Ri-dzong and many amall onos. 

N B.—Although the ‘Order’ primarily refera to the Lamns, yot every family 
or house (Seq) in the conntry is affiliated since time immemorial to one or 
other of the Lumaseries, and hence is attached to the respective Order “of Lamas 
as n kind of lay-dependoncy, and worships the sume tutelary deity (TSH “Je 

71 Names given to weapons oto. are very common in Tibetan literature. They 
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of their number being the Mu-t’ab-zil-pa, the Ma-moi-mun-Dib,!? the 
T'ab-ch'ung ka-ru*? (and) the Lha-t'ab-kar-po;?! 18 swords, 

them being the Nam-k'a-t'ag-ldag, the Dong-tse-rings* (and) the 
Log-mar-me-sad ;?* 15 knives, whereof the best were: the Dud-di-nag- 
po% (and) the Dam-di-zlung-gynd ;55 15 turquois, the best of these were : 
the Lha-yn-od-ldan" (and) the Lha-yu-kar-po ;** 20 saddles, amongst 
them the Ga-ma-ji-t'i-stengs*?? (and) the Ta-shis-od-ldan.? (Also) 
ponies (vis.), 50 gray ones, 50 isabel, 20 black, 30 piebald ; also 20 young 
yak-cows and twenty light-brown yak-bulls, besides sheep, etc.; in 
short (they brought) tribute, revenue and presents in vast quantities, 
Having conquered Nga-ris-skor-sum as well, (his dominions) grew 
much in extent. 





Lha-ch'en-dags-pa-bum had ruled over Rab.stan-lha-tse,"! Te-y2,?? 
etc. He built the royal city of Ting-gang.” 

His son was: Lha-ch’en-bha-ra. 

His son was: (XVIII) LzHaA-CH'EN-BHA-GAN. This king was very 
fond of fighting. He and the Shel®* people having formed an alliance, 
they deposed and subjected the sons of the king of Leh, Dags-bum-lde, 
(viz.), Lo-dos-ch'og-ldan, Dung-pa-a-li and Lab-stan-dár-gyas. 


present a serious obstacle in roading, €, g. the Ge-sar epic. Schl. also, in thia 
passage, failed to recognize the fact that it chiefly consists of proper names. 
Coats of mail in Ladakh usually were either chain-armour or made of scales of 
metal. At P'i-.yang (Survey Map: Phayang) Lamasery ७ collection of such armour 
is still shown to visitors. 

13 + The resplendent Devil-Coat-of-mnail.' 

79 * Devil-Darkness. 

30 “The little Coat-of-mail Heavy-weight’ (?). 

81 < White Deva Coat-of-mail.” 

88 + Licking blood off the sky.’ 

85 * Wild yak, long point." 

8% ' Killer of the red Lightning-fame.' 

85 ' Black Devil-knife.’ 

86 + Knife of 5 marks (scals) ' (?). 

हा ‘Luminous Deva-Turquois. 

85 (White Deva-Turquois." 

8 ‘ Raised Glory-throne Saddle’ (F). r 

90 ‘Good Fortune, light emitting." 

91 Proper name of the palace of Basgo (8. m. Bazgo), now in ruins. 

98 Near Nyur-la (8. m. Snurla), bat off the main valley to the North. Survey 
Map: Jesh, 

$$ Close to Je-ya; Survey Map: Jemesgam. It is, according to our ideas, a 

. It is ono of the prettiest villages in Ladakh. 

9» Vulg. She, Survey map: Shay; village ten miles SSE of Leh, on the right 

bank of the Indus. It has a palace of the Ladakh Rajé (comp. B MS) 
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His sons were: Lha-ch'en-lha-wang-nam-gyal** and (XIX) TA-sHis- 
NAM-GYAL, (these) two. 

Lha-wang-nam-gyal had great bodily strength and was clever at 
(any kind of) sport. But Ta-shis-nam-gyal, the younger (of the two), 
being. very crafty, caused the prince's eyes to be plucked out. Still, 
lest the dynasty should die out, he gave him a wife and allowed him to 
stay nt Ling-snyed. His sons were: Lha-ch'en-ts'e-wang-nam-gyal, 
Nam-gyal-gon-po, and Jam-yang-nam-gyal, (these) three were born. 
These three sons grew very tall in stature, they grew taller within a 
month, than what others grow in a year, and they grew taller within a 
day, than what others grow within a month, 

At that time the king Ta-shis-nam-gyal reigned. This king con- 
quered (all the country) from Pu-rig? upwards and from Do-shod!© 
downwards hither. He brought (home) herds of ponies in inconceivable 
numbers. He built the fort on the Nam-gyal-tse-mo"! of Leh and found- 
ed the hamlet of Ch'u-bhi."3 He fought against an invading force of 
Turks, and killed many Turks. He erected a temple (dedicated) to the 
(four) Lords’ on the Nam-gyal-tse-mo and laid the corpses of the Turks 


95 Nam-pyal, Sar BQ" and IB ‘the quite victorions' here occurs 
for the first time as part of a name of a member of the royal family. It seems to 
designate the new dynasty and remaines in use to this day. 

96 Tibetan yea 

9! Ling-shed (Survey Map: Linshot) in Zangs-kar, four marches south of Ka- 
la-tse. 

w The sons of Lha-wang-nam-gyal, that is, of Ta-shis-nam-gyal, had no children. 
They were brought to Leb, where they received their education (Ta-shis-shan-p'el). 

® District crossed by the Kashmir road from the Zoji-la to the Po-to-la. Capi- 
tals: Kargil (Thanadár) and Kartse. The inhabitants aro partly Buddhists, partly 
Shiah Muhammadans. They are a race distinct from either Baltis and Ladakhín. 

They wear an upper garment of a dark-brown colour—by which they may be distin- 
guished from Ladakhis—and a small round skall-cap, The long locks of hair on tho 
temples, in fashion with Baltis, aro not seen with Pu-rig men. They all but 
monopolize the carrying-trade between Ladakh and Kashmir, ponies— though not a 
very good breed —being their chief wealth. 

100 Namo of a district about tho 25th stage from hore to Lhasa between Maryum 
La and Chachu Sangpo (Map of Turkistan). 

101 The 'Palace' occupies the very summit of the precipitous rock ( Nam-gyul- 
tso-mo) at the foot of which the city of Leh is built. Tho ‘Loh palace * js ata 
lower level. Now somo religious buildings only remain, tho fort itself being in ruins. 

108 Chu-bi: about a dozen of houses at the foot of the western declivity of tho 
Nam-gyal.tse-mo. The road to the top passes through it. (Survey Map: Chubbee.) 

1% J. e., ‘the four Great Kings (Máharájas), the Guardians of Buddhism (comp. 
Sir Monier Williams, p. 206.) The temple and images still remain (information by 
Ta-shis-stan-p'el).—Asto *Turka': WI" in Central Tibet means ‘Mongols,’ in 
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under the fect of (the images of) the (four) Lords. Again, by building 
the temple to the (four) Lords he obtained power over the demon that 
turns back hostile armies.^* He invited the veritable Buddha whose 
name was Ch'os-je Ldan-ma from Di-k'ung (Lamasery)'*, and then built 
the Lamasery called Gang-ngon-ta-shis-ch'os-dzong.^* He made the 
rule regarding the number of children that were to be sent by every 
village to become Lamas,” and introduced the doctrine of the Dub- 
gyud, At the spot, where the Lamasery is seen (for the first time), 


Ladakh, Turks of Central Asin. I am informed, however, that here oxists a 
people in Tibet itself, somewhere between Ladakh and Lhasa, and occupying a con- 
siderable tract of country, called by the same name. 

104 This sontenco occurs in B MS, only, where there is HACEN 4 €, yaaa 
(soo Jüschko, Dict.). I am not quite confident as to the correctness of my transla- 
tion here, but if WQS AHS) means ‘the hostilo army,’ and not the army of the 
country ' operating at the frontier’ I think it could not be rendered differently. 

105 Jt gives ita name to a special Order of Lamas of the ‘ red" persuasion. (Koep- 
pen II, 78,— Schl.'s information—Buddhism in Tibet, p. 74,—as to this scot ia in- 
correct.) Tho head of the lamasery of Di-k'ung is a Ch'os-je. 

1% Proper name of the lumasery at P'i-yang ('M'TqG') eight miles west of 
Leb, valgarly called Sgangon Gon-pa. 


107 'Tib. 44°92" ‘tax of children to be made Lamas.’.—Under the old 


régime every family of more than one or two male children, had to give up one, not 
the eldest however, to bo made Lama. Now, of course, this tax is no longer com- 
pulsory, and hence the great falling off in the number of Lamas. Tho Lama- 


child $4'Qq" Taun-ch'ung stays at home until his 8th year, wearing the red 


garment and red or yellow cap from tho first. Thon ho goes to a lamasery, or is 
apprenticed to a Lama, in order to receive his primary education, until ho reaches his 


14th or 15th year, being all this time called mšsa du Tsun-ch'aog. Then he goes 
to Lhasa, where his studies get their finishing touch. x After a sojourn there of 
one or two years or longer,—now under the name of her ko Ge-ts'ul—on passing 
an examination conducted by the Head Lama of tho respectivo lamasery, he is 


baptized and thereby made a Ge-long (55 ac’) Then he usually returns to his 


own country in order to perform there the functions of a village priest or to enter 
one of the Lamaseries, where special daties await him. 

N. B.— There is an error prevalent regarding tho dress of Lamas, which is pro- 
pagated even by Sir Monier Williams in his recent book on Buddhism, eiz., that the 
dress of Lamas of the ‘red’ persuasion is red, that of the ‘yellow’ persuasion, yel- 
low. This is not wo. Tho dress of both tho ‘red’ and ‘ yellow’ Lamas is red (with 
the exception of one special order of Lamas belonging tothe Ge-ldan-pa, who, 
to my knowledge, only exist in Zangs-kar, whose dress also is yellow); but Lamas 
of the ‘red’ persuasion nlso wear cape and scarfs round their waist red, whilst in 
case of tho ‘ yellow* Lamas these and theso only are yellow. 

103 ‘Treatise on Esoterio Doctrine.’ 
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he suspended a long prayer-flag. Whosoever, whether thief or liar, 
in short, any one guilty of offence against the king's palace or life,!99 if 
he escaped to this spot, should be rid of his crime. Again, he 
presented to the Di-k'ung, Sa-skya,!!^ Ge-ldan, Lha-sa (and) Sam-yas!!! 
(lamaseries) cushions, gold-water, long prayer-flags, (tea for) tea gene- 
rals, (all) an hundred-wise, oto. He also caused a Ka-gyur and Stan- 
gvur to be copied besides many other (religious) books and erected 
many ch'ortens. 

(He was succeeded by) the incarnate!!* king (X X), T'sE-WANG-NAM- 
GYAL (who) was invited to assume the royal functions. He, when quite 
a young man yet, already went to war. He conquered (all the country) 
from Ngam-ring!!* in the east downwards hither, (viz.,) Lo-wo, Pu-rang, 
Gu-ge, etc. ; to the south (his conquests were) Dzum-lang!!* aud Nyung- 
ti ;H9 in the west (they included) Shi-karH7 and K’a-(s)kar'. He also 
said, he would make war against the Turks north (of Ladakh), but the 
people of Nub-raU? petitioned bim and he desisted. He brought tho 


109 T, e., crimen lasa majestatis, though in a wider sonso than usually accopted. 

110 Sa-skya, lamasery of ‘red’ Lamas. (Sir Monier Williama, p. 448.) It givos 
ita name to the Sa-skya-pa Order. This Order is represented in Ladakh by the 
Masho Lamasery (South of the Indus, near He-mi). 

lll Ge-ldan, Lha-sa and Sam-yas nre lamaseries nt or near Lhasa, belonging to 
the ‘yellow’ persuasion. As to Ge-ldan or Ga-ldan see Sir Monier Williams, 1. e., p. 


441.—Lha-sa = La-dang (B's) * Te-wn-shung (a qan or HAS) 
+ Jo-k'ang (Emu = house of the Jo-wo) See Sir Monier Williams, L c., 


p. 440,—Sam-yas: id., p. 448. 
i 113 Gold-water,—i. e, gold finely divided by prolonged trituration, suspended in 
water, extensively used for gold-washing the images. ‘Tea generals,’ gee id., p. 330. 
115 He is supposed to have been an incarnation of Ch'ag.na-do-yo ( Vajra-pápi). 
lié Ngam-ring: on the road from Lhasa to Ladakh, 21 marches this side of 
Lhasa, It is likely, that the three districts Lo-wo, Pa-rang and Gu-go here are 
enumerated in succession, as they follow each other from cast to west. Hence it 
would appear, that Lo-wo is the moat easterly part of Nga-ris-skor-sum. 
118 Dzum-lang, not known. May be identical with Jumla (Map of Turkistan) in 
š: 36. 
116 Comp. note 36 ~ 
117 = — large village in Baltistán. (See Drew, Northern Barrier, p. 210). 
115 K'a-(s)kar (Tib. PB SMA —5 preceding X] in Ladukh ia frequently pro- 
ike s) 7 There farther wost, 
nounced like s) may be Skardo. There certainly is a Kashkar (Chitral) 
but it is very improbable, that the Ladakh empire ever should have extended so far, 
119 Trade with Chinese Turkistán is almost essential to the welfare of Nub-ra. 
It is in Nob-ra, that all the caravans going to, or coming from, Yarkand obtain 
their supplics for man and beast. Consequently most grown-up people in Nub-ra 


know the Turki language fairly well. 
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rulers of all these (districts with him) as hostages!? and placed his own 
representatives into (their) castles. All Mar-yal grew much in extent. 
Gu-ge had to pay as tribute and dues annually 300 zhoU! of gold, Ra- 
t'og 260 zho of gold in addition to 100 three years’ sheep, one riding- 
horse, 10 tanned skin-bags, and (the proceeds from the royal domains) 
of K'ar-o-ldong and Zhing-dar-ch’en-dar-ch'aung,'* (indeed) from all 
sides they brought in tribute and dues in inconceivable quantities. 

The king then came to consider: ‘My ancestors have, on the 
pattern of the T’o-lings of Lha-sa and Gu-ge, placed the bones of the 
Buddha-Elephant'*? on the Tse-mo,'*' bnt as the people do not go there 
on pilgrimage, or in order to worship, or to offer up sacrifices, or perform 
circumambulations, I will, instead, build a college and (in fact) estab- 
lish the doctrine of Buddha on & basis similar to what it was under my 
ancestor Ral-pa-chau.95 But as his work on earth!1% was finished, he 
died. 

Upon this all the vassal-princes lifted up their heads, (XXI) Jax- 
YANG-NAM-GYAL reigned, As to the reign of this king: two chiefs in 
Pu-rig did not agree. He came with the Ladakh army to tho assistance 
of one of them, called Ts'e-ring-ma-lig. But the time had now come, 
when the period of darkness should supervene, the period when royal 
supremacy should well nigh be destroyed. The army of ‘Ali Mir, captain 
of the forces of Nang-gong!9, broke forth. They met, and by dint of 


120 mj» t (Jüschke, Dict.); the MSS., however, are unanimous in writing eu ; 
pronunciation also; Ste-pa. 

131 1 sho of gold is stated to weigh $ tolah, equivalent to almost 3 grammes. Its 
valuo in silver is said to correspond to abont 15 to 18 Hupeea This wonld agree 
with the British guinoa,—1 zho of gold is a price charged, e. g., for large printed 
volumes like the Do-mang, which may be had at Leh Lamasery, printed to order 
for this price. 

lis K’ar-o-ldong and Zhing-dar-ch'en-dar-ch'ung aro said to be the names of two 
estates near Ru-t'og (?). 

13$ Gantama Buddha in one of his births figares ns an elephant. His bones nre 
supposed to be the relies referred to in this passage They were destroyed by the 
Baltis at the time of Jam-yang-n-gy. (Communication by 'Ta-2his-stan-p'el.) 

124 Nam-gyal-tao-mo, compare notes 100 and 101. 

185 Name of one of the ancient kings of Tibet. His proper name was: T"i-lde- 
sbong-tsan. His obsequiousness to the clergy rendered him odious to the people and 
noblemen, nnd prepared the way for Lang-dar-ma, the apostate and suppressor of 
Buddhism. He was murdered abont 810 A. D., (compare Koeppen II. 72. The 
Gyalr. a. m , in the Inst chapter of the book, contains a very full account of the 
story. Compare also Schl.’s ed., page 206 and his translation, page 57.) 

126 HA SHAN It would seem far-fetched to explain this by: * the work 
(karma) of a prior existenco in their effects being exhausted’ as suggested by Schl, 

137 Nang-gong * 'contral and upper ६. e districts’ vis, of Baltistin. C MS. 
replaces this term by ' Skardo,’ 
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strategem, (ever) putting off (fighting) from one day to the next,!!* (ho 
sueceeded in holding them on), until all the passes and valleys wero 
blocked with snow, and the king with his army, wherever they went, 
wero compelled to surrender. All Ladakh was (soon) overran by 
Baltís, who burnt all the religious books with fire, threw others into 
the water, destroyed all the colleges, whereupon they again returned to 
their own country. 

After this (it pleased) "Ali Mir Sher Khan to give his daughter, 
G yal-k'a-t'un'? by name, who was an incarnation of the white Dol-mn,!?! 
to Jam-yang-nam-gyal to be his wife. After he had sojourned there for 
a little while, (it happened, that) ‘Ali Mir (had a dream. He) dreamt 
he saw emerging from the river below his castle a lion, which jumped!* 
and disappeared into (the body of) Gyal-k'a-t'un. It was at the identi- 
cal time, that Gyal-k'a-t'un. conceived. Now after ‘Ali Mir had pre- 
pared a feast for all the soldiers, and Gyal-k'a-t'un had put on all her 
jewels, he invited Jam-yang-nam-gyal to mount the throne and then 
said: ‘ Yesterday I dreamt I saw a lion (emerging) from the river in 
front (of the palace) and jumping at Gyal-k'a-t'un, he disappeared into 
her body. At the very same time also Gyal-k'a-t'un conceived. Now 
it is certain, she will give birth to a male child, whose name ye shall 
call Senge-nam-gyal' Having said this, he gave (the king) leave with 
the army of Ladakh to return home and to resume his royal functions. 

She bore him two sons: Senge-nam-gyal and Nor-bu-nam-gyal, 
(these) twa. ° 

At that time Jam-yang-nam-gyal bethought himself: ‘In the first 
instance, I went with my army to the assistance of T’se-ring-ma-lig of 
Pu-rig; the consequence was, that all Ladakh was laid waste. Now I 
will employ any means that may serve towards the propagation of the 
religion of Buddha, and make it spread. But as the religion of Buddha 
for its propagation is entirely dependent upon the people, I will, on my 
part, relieve them from all taxation, and treat them like my own chil- 
dren.’ (Having thus resolved,) he equalized rich and poor three times 


ws Tib. qr Š QS ‘what day dq you think, (we shall fight)?’ Qe ‘it is 
likely’ (Jüschke, Diot.). 

129 Tib. Wj” ‘succumbed, lost, waned,’ 

10 mgA" according to Schlagintweit, a Tatar word, meaning ‘Lady of noble 
birth. (See his translation, p. 75, noto 1 ) 

isl For Dol-ma kar-mo, Barat mong-Tsaghan Déra-Eke, see Kooppon 
11, 65. — 

US Tib, AI' ‘a leap, bound.’ 
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This king united under his sway (all the country) from Pu-rig 
upwards, and from PDang-tse downwards hither. 

Ts'e-ring-gyal-mo, the daughter of Jig-sten-wang-ch'ug, whom he 
had married before he took Gyal-k'a-t'un,^* also bore him two sons: Ngag- 
wang-nam-gyal and Stan-dzin-nam-gyal. These two sons were sent to 
Us-tsang in order to (lay down) before the precious Jo-wo :* gold-water 
and cushions ; at Das-spungs' (and) Ra-lung 19? gold, silver, pearls, 
coral-beads, amber, trident-banners,!*5 (tea for) tea generals, all numbering 
one hundred; at De-nam ३1०१ long prayer-flags,—and (to act) as messen- 
gers to the Dug-pa Incarnation,” whom they were to invite (to 
Ladakh). 

For the sake of his reputation with posterity,! he caused a copy of 


128 Dang-tse (Survey Map: Jankse), well-known village, east of Leh, on the road 
to the Pang-kong lake and Jang-ch'en-mo. The limits given here inclade loss 
territory than there had been under the kings of Ladakh at any other time. 

184 Although polygamy is not common with Ladakhis,—polyandry being more 
in vogue—yet no one objects, if a man, in case his firet wife has no children, takes 
a second wife. The first wife is then called *chan-ch'en, the second wife *chan- 
ch'ung ;' chan ma is said to mean: ‘a woman who prepares the food ;* the spelling 
of the word ia uncertain. 

135 Jo-wo : I am informed, there are really three images called by this name, two 
of them, the best known of all, are the Jo-wo Kin-po-ch'e and Jo-wo mi-skyod-do- 
rje, both in the Jo-k'ang at Lhasa, one on a lower, the other on an upper plat- 
form; the third, Jo-wo Shákyn-mu-no is the one at Ka-mo-ch'e,. Tho Jo-wo mi- 


skyod-do-rje was bronght by the queen Ti'-btean ( Gak ) from Nepal (s. Gyair. 
s. m,, chapter 12), the Jo-wo Shákya-mu-ne, on the other hand, by the queen Kong-jo 
( NGE which has nothing to do with Kon-ch'og) from China (s. Gyalr. s. m., 
chapter 13). Where the Jo-wo rin-po-ch'e has come from, I do not know. 

190 A Go-ldan-pa-lamasery (see Sir Monier Williams, 1. c., p. 442). 

15 Also written M'23IG" and once २३ SE au important Lamasery of 
the Dug-pa Order, near Lhasa. 

- 138 A long tuft of silk threads, susponded from a trident (K'a-tam-k'a or t'se- 

sum) and supported on n pole. It may be carried about oF placed on the roof of 
Lamaaeries and palaces. Its Tibetan, name ia. Q'S" not KIT AI” (Chab-dar, not 
E 

1:4 Lamasery (Ge-Idan-pa), two or three days’ jonrney west of Lhasa. 


i Probably an incarnation of Pal-je-shes-gon-po (541 ANC asa gy ) 
tho tutelary doity (asa ) of the Dag-pas. 
14 Tib. ẸNU > Haryay eng” 
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the Gya-tog-ser-sum!*? and of the Knr-gyud-ser-t'eng!%, in addition (to 
other books), to be written in gold, silver, and copper. (Likewise) for 
the sake of posthumons fame, he would have very much liked to rebuild 
and present anew! whatsoever had been deatroyed by the Baltis, but 
his life being short, he died (before he had been able to accomplish his 
purpose). 

His son was the king of the Faith (XXII) SgNGE-NAM-GYAL. 

From his childhood he was very strong and clever at wrestling, 
running, jumping, shooting with (bow and) arrow as well as matehloek, 146 
and riding. In any kind of sport he was to be compared with Siddhar- 
tha the son of Snddhodann of olden time. 

The king, when yet a youth, made war against the back-steppes of 
Gu-ge. He carried away ponies, yaks, goats and sheep even so far as 
from the northern slopes of the Kailása, and (indeed) from everywhere 
on earth. Some time later he made war against the central provinces 

` of Gu-ge also. Sha-wang and Zha-ye he allowed to be killed, and 
he made all Ladakh to be full of yaks and sheep. He married tho 
Ru-shod princess! Skal-zang-gyal-mo. He invited the king of Saints,!*5 





1७ FHS HNL HAS is n religious ‘Trilogy’ consisting of the ह प्रद) tho 
n. uf ~ 
He), 9CN | and the वे: ०0५ | Frequently the Inst-named title is applied to 
the whole, viz., Ser-od. (See Jüschke's Dict.,‘S. 0.) The Tog-sungs is in my 
possession but as yot remains unoxamined.—Although ‘ Trilogy’ is n term applied to 
dramatic productions only, yet considering that tripartite religious books are fre- 
quently met with in Tibetan literature, I think the term may be fonnd useful. 

143 "Ta-shis-stan-p'el, —late Head-Lama of Stng-na Lamnsery in Ladakh, and pro- 
bably the most learned Lama in the country —informed me, that this i» a kind of 
clerical genealogy, or a list containing the names of tho chief Lamas of hia own 
order, the Kar-gyud-pa, from its very commencement, Tho Kar-gyud-pa, who 
are supposed to derivo their namo from this gonoalogy (Kar-gynd, ८२० हुप' ) A 
are a subdivision of tho Dog-pa order. \ 

144 Tib sir ec IT for ‘rebuild and present anew.’ 76 

= a ' 

145 Tib, JA (i. ७ MEV reading) = firearms, 

Ii As to Sha-wang and Zha-ye no information was available. Ta-shis-stan-p'el, 

`V 
however, was confident, that AI" ENY ACT means ‘to kill.’ 
147 Ra-shod, 4°45" an upland district (abont 15,000 elevation) between Ladakh 


and Lahonl and Spiti, usually called Rupahn (Drew) or Boukahu (Survey Map), Tho 
present ‘queen’ of Ladakh is also à Ruapshu-* princess.’ 


` 3७ BIT AA" Sidha,” according to Sir Monier Williams (p. 536) seems to denote 


“the degree next to, and below Arhatship. This passage, howover, properly refers to 
Jainism. The word occurs again in the text 4 lines further down, where tho eighty 


> 
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called Stag-ts'ang-ras-ch'en (to Ladakh). "This Buddha,!9 who had ob- 
tained the rainbow-body,'!™ had visited Hindüstán, Orgyan,!!! Kashmir, 
cte., and had seen all the eighty saints! face to face. In memory! of his 
father, he erected at 11389- 201४५ an (image of) Maitreya, made of copper 
Su d (Dab-t'ob) nre mentioned, The only *eighty' referred to anywhere in 
Buddhistie literature, nro, I believe, the eighty ‘Great Disciples, Mahdfrivakas’ (M. 
W.) They, indeed, were not supposed to have attained to Arbatahip daring life, bat 
became Arhats at the moment of their death. Hence the ex an or Siddha would 


seem to be a ‘ candidato for Arhatahip,’ one who * will obtain SQ š. ¢., perfection" 

when he dies, Two characteristics of the Daub-t'ob, incidentally mentioned here, 
algo provo that between him and an Arhat-designate is very little difference. The 
firat is, that he is able to havo intercourse with the eighty ‘Great Disciples,’ +. e., 
that ‘time’ to him is of no nccount. The second i»: that he had obtained the 
' Rainbow-Body, QEQ'21IN* i. e, ' ७ body, which (at death) vanishes out of sight, 
not loaving any trace behind, just like the rainbow." Compare the Ladakh-Gyalrabs 
(MS. in my possession, p. 67, and Schl's. ‘Könige von Tibet’, Tib. text, p. lia) 
where there occurs a pasange referring to the death of the seven [3° (Tim 

t throno") kings of Tibet: ‘they died y UN’ Las QEQ’ gL wy'—Sehl. YAN" 
is an error in writing—and their Dova-body disappeared like the rainbow, loaving 
no trace behind. ‘This, of course, amounts to obtaining Parinirvina. Now a2 


according to Sir Monier Williama the third and highest degree of Arhatahip is identi- 
cal with Supreme Baddhahood, it is no longer diflienlt to understand, bow the two 


oe 

characteristics referred to apply to the qn an’ nor why Stag-ta’ang should be 

styled in the same passage a VEN EN’ i. e, a Buddha.—Stag-ts'ang is said to 
- si id 

be tho author of the small book of travel, the मगर Da qaqa us ! Sham- 


bha-la-pai Lam-yig,* referred to once or twice in these notes. 
149 Tib, VEN BY" Comp. in German the words: ‘der Verklürte, Verklürung. 


160 See note 148. 

151 Sometimes Urgyan = Udyána. 

158 See 148. 

153 Tib. SAGN RANY really has a mach more profound meaning than 
simply ‘in momory, I think, its primary meaning is: ‘to complete, what may be 
supposed to havo been the intentiou of the doceased person to do, but was left 
undone’; a secondary meaning would bo: *to perform meritorions works on behalf 
of the deceased person, so na to benefit him or her in the Bar-do purgatory,’ and 


thirdly (once in C MS. distinctly so): * funeral rites and prayers read for the benefit 
of the soul ' —( The litany used on auch occasions is called, in the case of the Ge-Idan-pa, 


yo qa ‘the way of removing obstaclos, vis, in the road toa happy rebirth,” and 


is usually road for 49 days, (as Sir Monier Williams given it). 
164 Village on the river Indas, about fifteen miles west of Leh. (Survey Maps 


m The templo and image still remain, whilat the palace is in ruins. The 
place is well worth n visit. 
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and gilt, in size (snch as he will be) in his eightieth year, and adorned 
with all kinds of precious stones. He introduced the great deitiesits of 
all Hindüsián, east and west, and caused a copy of the Jams-ch'os,! ५० 
five divisions and five volumes, to be written. He appointed for the 
duration of the (present) Skal-pa five Lamas to be in perpetual attendance 
and to offer up sacrifices and keep the sacred lamps burning both day 
and night. He put up sashes made of the most wonderful Chinese silks, 
(and also) nmbrellns,!? long prayer-flags, ete. 

Again, in memory! of his mother, he sent to be laid down at the 
feet of the incarnation of P’ags-pa Rab-jor,!*? the Paii-ch’en,!™ the Banner 
(lit. umbrella) of the Faith: golden earrings,!*! silver earrings, amber 
(pieces of) the size of apples 108,16 smaller ones 108, coral-beads of the 
size of fowl's eggs 108, pearls of the size of Chinese peas 108 and smaller 
onesa great many. At ...!9* Lha-sa,!** Ta-t'ugit and Sam-yas he offered 
up sacrifices, everywhere one thousand. Tothe Ge(-ldan), Das(-spungs), 
86-78, Dug-Ha-lung, Sa-skya and all the other Lamnseries, both great 
and small, he made presents of (tea for) tea generals and other things, 
all numbering one hundred, in plenty. 


To the Saint stag-ts'ang-ras-ch'en, the same (as mentioned above), 


155 Tib. SQ" I follow, in my translation, Ta-shis-stan-p'el's explanation, bat 
still some misgivings 95 to its accuracy remain. 
७७ = ‘Maitreya religion, I have not been able to obtain information regard- 
ing it. 


187 Tib. Boss’ a crinoline-shnped kind of thing, but cylindrical, not coni- 
cal, in form, about 3 feet in height by 1 foot in width; it consists of 2 or 3 hoopa 
with a covering of black woollen threads or of trimmings of calico. It is planted on 
the roofs of lamnseries and palaces. Jüschko (Dict. 'trophy,') apparently did not 
recognize the umbrella. 

158 See noto 153. 

18 Snbhüti. 

160 The Paü-ch'en rin-po-ch'e at Ta-shis-lhan-po. He is not nsaally supposed to 
bo an incarnation of Subhüti, bnt as he may be an incarnation of Amitábhn, of 
Mafjníri, of Vajra-p4ni nnd of Tsong.-k'a-pa, there is no reason why he should 
not be an incarnation of Subhüti as well. (Comp. Koeppen II, 127.— For Snbháti : 
Koeppen I, 104, 600 and the recent publication of tho Asintic Society of Bengal; the 
* Bhor-Phyin.'—) 

161 'Tib. ana ac large earrings of silver or gold, consisting of a ring abont 
two inches in diameter, on to which are strung, like beads, n large number of very 
diminutive rings of silver or gold. 

1७ Comp. note 57. 

163 Possibly one name wanting, 

16$ Comp note 111. 

165 Lamnsery at Lhn-sa (Ge-Idan-pa). 
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he gave, in the several districts that belonged to himself, estates! ns 
well as sites for religious baildings,!7 and Stag-ts'ang-ras-ch'en, during 
the reigns of both the father Senge.nam-gynal and the son De-Idan nam- 
gyal, the father then being in his decline and the son in his prime of 
life,!63 satisfactorily completed the Lamaseries at Wamle, Ta-shis-gang,®” 
He-mi,U? 'T'eg-ch'og,! eto. Thus the Law of Buddha made good pro- 
gress. Ho governed over all his dominions according to the rule of the 
ten virtues,'7? and thus (it came to pass) concerning the kingdom of 
this world, that the king was like the lion and the Lama like the timer,173 
and their (united) fame encompassed the face of the earth as ‘the lord 
and the Lama,'?* sun and moon, n pair.’ 


After this, Senge-nam-gyal bethought himself: * (My) uncle Ts’e- 
wang-nam-gyal (certainly) did rule (over all the country) as far as 
Ngam-rings in the east (north), but he did not live long, and during 
the reign of (my) father Jam-yang-nam-gyal all the vaseal-princes 
again rose (and made themselves independent).""* So he again went to 


166 Tib, MI ‘a first offering, earnest of land." 
167 Tib. अप SGN" ‘offering site.’ 


165 Tib. BAS ‘ decline of life,” à UR ‘prime of life’ This remark shows, 
—supposing General A. Cunningham's dates to be correct,—that Schlagintweit'a first 
enlenlation (in * Buddhism in Tibet, 1863) has probably more to commend it, than 
the second one in ‘Könige von Tibet, 1866.—In the former work ho finds the dates 
1644 as the date of the foundation of the Ho-mi lamasery, 1672 ns the date of the 
completion. In the latter, on the other hand, he gives 1604 as the date of tho 
foundation (under Jam-yang-nam-gyal), completion at 1644.— Prim4 facie, it seems 
very improbable that Jam-yang-nam-gyal should have ventured upon building en- 
terprises on sach a large scale, after the country had just recently been devastated 
by a ruthless foo, 

169 In Tibet about two marches from the frontier, on the river Indus. Map of 
Turkistan : Tashigong. 

170 Famous lamaaery in Ladakh (Survey Map: Himis), nbout 18 miles SSE of 
Leh. The ‘ Himis-fair’ in summer is the chief attraction to sight-seers in Ladakh. 
This lamasery is at present still the greatest land-ownerin Ladakh, and its steward 
one of the most influentinl persona in the country. The Lamas are of the Dug-po 
order of the ‘red’ peranasion. 

171 Sister-lamasery to He-mi, north of the Indus, in a valley which opens out 
opposite Hemi. Che-de, vulg. Chem-ro (Survey Map: Chim-ray) is the namo of the 
village, to which the lamnsery belongs. 

173 See Sir Monier Williams, L c., p. 128. 

173 Allusion to their proper names: Senge = lion, Stag = tiger, 


r ai — ८5 =v 
ITs Tib. ses Ua" — HA = Lama. wuz ' dispenser of alma’ (Jüschke, 


Dict.) i. €, = Anglo-Saxon: hláford = Lord. 
115 Tho Tibetan text of this passage is not very clear, 
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war (and came) as far as Ngam-rings.U9 At Shi-ri-kar-moU7? (his army) 
was routed. Upon this, there arrived an ambassador from Tibet, and 
(it was agreed that) the frontier should remain as before, and that his 
dominions should include all the country up to Us-tsang. On his re- 
turn journey he died at Wam-le. 

Additions from C MS. 

At Wam-le, God-yul, K'a-nag, Tsang-mar, Skyu-mar-nang, Me-ru, 
Dar-tse!75 the people, and elsewhere in Upper and Lower Ladakh through- 
out his dominions he (himself) gave to him for the duration of the 
present skalpa, sites for religions purposes and estates. The great 
saint Stag-ts'ang-ras-ch'en built not only the He-mi!?? (Jang-ch'ub-sam- 
ling!9?)), Che-de (T’eg-ch’og'*’), Wam-le ( De-ch'en!59), Ta-shis-gang and 
other Lamaseries, but also raised images and ch'ortens of gold, silver 
and copper. He made the clergy very great. 

In memory of his late father Jam-yang-nam-gyal, tho king Senge- 
nam-gyal erected at Bab-go an image of the Buddha Maitreya, made of 
copper and gilt, three stories high, and adorned it with precious stones, 
turquois, coral beads, ete. To the Paü-ch'en-rin-po-ch'e in Us (-Tsang) 
he sent a present of gold and silver a large quantity, and pearls of the 
size of Chinese peas 108, coral-beads of the size of fowl's eggs 108, 
amber, pieces of the size of apples 105, and other things. 

To the grent saint, Stag-ts'ang-ras-ch'en, the Supreme, he presented 
100 ponies, 100 yaks, 100 cattle, 1,000 sheep, 1,000 goats, 1,000 
(Ladakh) Kupees,!?! 100 zho gold, 3,000 loads of grain, one string of 
pearls, one string of coral beads, one string of turquois, 25 matchlocks, 


176 Comp. note 114. It is probably the JG" has come to be a component 
part of the name, hence : Iang-ngam^. 

पा Name of a small lamasery on n rock on the right bank of the river Charta 
Bangpo (map of Turkistán) o9? 30" N., 84° 50" E. of Greenwich. The difficulty of 
crossing the river may to some extent account for the defeat of the Ladakh army. 
Comp. Koep II, 146 and note 1.) 
( A Or S. names God-yul is the name of the Han-le district. K'a-nag (Drew's 
map: Kharnak, Survey map: Khanuk ; vulg. K’ar-nak), a valley in Zanga-kar. 
Tang : abridged from Tszng-k'a, n hamlet near He-mi. Mar: abridged from Mar- 
tae-lang ( Drew : Murchalong, Survey map: Marsahing), near He-mi. Of the combi- 
nation Skyun-mar-nàng : Skyn = Skew or Skio (3urvey map) in the valley of Mark’a 
in Zangskar, Mar stands for Mar-k'r (Drew and Survey : Markha); Nang probably a 
hamlet in the same valley.—Me-ru (= Miru, Survey map) on the Gya rivor, one 
march south of He-mi, Dartse.? 

179 In brackets are given the proper names of tho lamaseries ; the other names 
properly belong to the villages. 

180 Schl's edition. | 

ist 1 Ladakh Rupee equal to ¢ Rupee British coinage. 
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25 spears, 25 swords, 15 coats of mnil, 25 pieces of silk, 10 pieces of 
brocade,!82 25 pieces of gauze with and without a pattern,!*5 25 pieces of 
broad gauze for ‘scarfs of blessing,'5* and other presents in all past 
comprehension. 

Then he reared the Leh-ch'en-pa!-K'ar!5* (palace) of nine stories and 
completed it within about three years. His own private utensils for re- 
ligious worship! were all made of gold and silver and very numerons. 
He also caused a kagyur to be copied (the writing) in gold, silver and 
copper, and besides many other (religious) treatises and books. 





I.—An instalment of the Bower Manusoript.—By Dn. A. F. RUDOLF 
HornNLE. 


The portion of the Bower Manuscript which I publish in the follow- 
ing pages is that which I have marked in my paper * On the Date of the 
Bower MS.,"* as the fifth. I placed it there as the last portion of the 
entire manuscript. 'lhat, however, was a mere matter of accident, this 
portion happening to be the last that I examined. What position the 
portion actually occupies in the entire MS., will have to be determined 
hereafter, when I have concluded the more thorough examination of 
the relic in which I am now engaged. 

This portion of the manuscript is written on five leaves, They are 
regnlarly numbered from 1 to 5, on the left-hand margin, on the 
reverse sides of the leaves, in the old style of numeral figures. On the 
reverse of the third leaf, however, a little distance below the current 
number 3, there are two other symbols which look like the number 51, 


153 Tib. SHB = Urdu: pl sas 

183 Tib. aja" 3" = Silk-gauze with dots; we A the same without dots. The 
two words combined = a[& 9G" 

134 Tib. wa is the broad variety of this kind of loose gauze. For ‘skarfs of 
blessing’ seo Huc and Gabet's Memoirs, Sir Monier Williams’ book, ete. 

1355 This in tha palace of Leh, a conspicuous building immediately above the city. 

136 Tib. YE BM comp. Jüschko's Dict. eub voce C—RJu eua meaning : 


‘the frat half of the tenth month,’ hence here we probably ought to translate: * the 
first half of tho third year.’ 


137 Tib. &t&' 55 covera tho meaning of this entire expression. 





# Seo ante, p. 79. 
L. As shown in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. VI, p. 44, column 4. 
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i. e, one symbol for 50 and just below it another for one. What this 
means, I do not yet know; but probably it refers to tho numbering of 
the verses. 

The first leaf is only inscribed on the reverse side, the others, on 
both sides. 

With regard to the material om which this portion (as well as the 
whole MS.) is written, I may notice some curious circumstances. One 
of them has already been noticed in the Proceedings for November 1890 
(p. 223), that of the leaves, ‘some are in single thickness and others 
from two to four thicknesses.” Of the five leaves of this portion, the 
first four consist each of four layers of bark, while the last has only two 
layers, Each layer is of extreme tenuity, almost transparent, and one 
layer by itself would hardly be fit for writing material. The fifth leaf, 
with its two layers, is still excessively thin. The several layers are not 
glued together, but appear to be in their natural state of adhesion ; 
with some little trouble, it wonld not be impossible to separate them. 

Another point also has been already mentioned by Professor Bühler 
in the Vienna Oriental Journal, Vol. V, pp. 103, 104, that the shape of 
the leaves is different from that of all other birch bark MSS., hitherto 
known. While the usual shape is nearly quarto, on which the lines of 
writing run parallel to the narrower side, after the manner of European 
books, in the Bower MS., the shape of the leaves is very decidedly 
oblong, the lines of writing running parallel to the long side, after the 
manner of the usual Indian paper or palm-leaf MSS. (pêthi). The dimen- 
sions vary in the different parts of the Bower MS, Inthe part, which 
I now publish, the leaves measure 11} by 23 inches. In agreement 
with this peculiarity is the further circumstance, that the leaves of the. 
Bower MS. were never bound or made up in a volume, as the Kashmirian 
birch-bark MSS. are. In the latter MSS. every two of the square leaves 
above referred to form one sheet; the sheet is folded in the middle, and 
all the sheets, each making two leaves, are together done up in the form 
of a volume, very much as European volumes are. The art of preparing 
the birch-bark leaves so as to admit of this folding and doing up into a 
volume is now lost,—since the time of the introduction of the manufac- 
ture of paper into Kashmir under Akbar about 200 or 250 years ago.* 
The leaves of the Bower MS. are all separate, aud were held together 
by a string passing through a hole in them. "This hole, however, is 
not in the middle of the leaf, but at the distance of 34 inches from the 
margin, or at about 4 of its length. In the ordinary Indian palm-leaf 
MSS., the hole is in the middle of the leaf, or if the leaves are very 


* See Prof. Bühler's Report on the Search of Sanskrit MSS. in Kashmir in Journal, 
Bombay As. Soc., Extra Namber for 1877, pp. 29, 30. 
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long, there are two holes, at equal distances from the narrow margins. 
The arrangement in the Bower MS. is one-sided and curious, The 
whole Bower MS. was enclosed between two wooden boards with holes 
through which the string passed. In general appearance, therefore, the 
manuscript resembles Indian MSS. rather than the old Kashmirian. 

The third point is, that the leaves at the time they were written 
on were already in a considerably damaged state. Of the third leaf a 
considerable portion, on the right hand side, is torn out. That this 
gap already existed at the time the scribe wrote his copy is clearly seen 
from the fact, that his lines carefully extend to the margins of the gap. 
There is no portion of the text of the manuscript wanting at this place, 
as it might appear at first sight. This circumstance seems to suggest 
the conclusion that at the place or at the time the scribe wrote, birch 
bark, as a writing-material, was difficult to obtain; and that he was 
thus forced to employ even very damaged leaves. On the other hand, 
it might be said that in that case he would not have wasted as many as 
four thickness in one leaf. Most of the bark, however, used in the 
leaves of the manuscript, is of a very inferior description; it is in- 
tersected by numerous faults in its texture,* which, in most cases, would 
prevent a separation of the layers in unlacerated portions of sufficient 
dimensions to admit of being used as writing material. It appears to 
me plain that, for some reason or other, the scribe was obliged to con- 
tent himself with material both of damaged condition and inferior 
nature. The inferiority of his ‘paper’ is also shown by the fact, that 
sometimes when he attempted to write across a fault, lis letters would 
not form, and he was obliged to abandon a half-finished letter and 
trace it anew on the other side of the fault, thus leaving a more or less 
extended gap in his line. Thus on fl, 3a?£ we have fafa[ vr |, fl. 355 
wit| a |वित॒कामः, fl. 5592 जय व वायाच, where the nbandoned half-finished letters 
are indicated by brackets. Seo also fl. 267. 

One further point may be also noticed in this connection. The manu- 
script shows clear traces of n revision by another hand. In the Pro- 
ceedings for November 1890 (p. 223) it is stated that “the writing is en- 
tirely in black ink." This is undoubtedly correct; still, occasionally, 
letters occur ina very light (apparently faded) ink. A closer examina- 
tion shows, that in many enses these light-ink letters indiente corrections. 

. 


® Distinctly shown in the upper lenf of plate III in the Proceedings for Nov. 
1890. 

+ Compare leaf No. 1 on Plate I in Proceedings of April, 1891. 

f The large number refers to the leaf, tho letter, to tho side of the leaf (a = 
obverse, b = reverse), tho raised numeral, to tho lino, Thus 3a’ = 7th line on 
obverse side of 3rd leaf; ñ. = folio or loaf, 

5 
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Thus on fl. 45»? the original writing in black ink was mé nu, which is 
false, for mé frinu; here the akshara ffi is inserted below, in the inter- 
linear space, in light-ink, and the proper place of insertion between md 
and pu is marked by two minute strokes above those two nksharns. 
Again on fl. 88१ the original black writing was Sail स; this is corrected 
into Wae स, the visarga being inserted and the top-stroke of the second 
vowel ó cancelled by two minute strokes, all in light ink. Similarly in 
fl. 46* sa-mus!ám is corrected to sa-mustam. It might be supposed - 
that the original writer might have, on revision, made these corrections 
himself. But this is not probable,—for two reasons: firstly, occasion- 
ally a letter in light ink is met with in the middle of a word, in the 
ordinary line, showing that the original writer had left a blank which 
was afterwards filled in by the revisor. Thus in fl. 307, ajarah, and 
fl. 58° lavanópétair, the visarga and the akshara né respectively are 
in light ink, while all the rest is in black. Secondly, occasionally 
a correction was made by the original writer himself, and these correc- 
tions are in the same black ink as the rest of the writing; thus 
on fl. 5a? the original writer first wrote qr which he afterwards altered 
to gem, all in black ink. He still left another error, which the revisor 
also did not notice, for the word should really be amr ‘These observa- 
tions seem to suggest the conclusion, that the manuscript is a copy, 
prepared somewhat inaccurately by a scribe and afterwards revised by 
another person; and that, in any case, it is not the autograph of the 
composer of the work whoever he may have been. But neither did the 
revisor do bis work accurately, for he overlooked some palpable mistakes, 
thus on fl. 35! we have munir instead of munibhir ; here the akshara bhi 
is omitted, but has not been supplied by the revisor, though the omission 
is clearly indicated both by the sense and the metre of the verse. Other 
gimilar errors I shall note further on. 

With a small exception, the whole of the portion of the manuscript 
now published is written in verse. The metres employed exhibit a 
very great variety. They are the following :— 


orsi o nes o vum m 
Metres. | Nos. | Verses. 


ERE Rem 52, 53a, 86, 109, 110 

12. 14, 23, 38, 67-85a, 48-103, 
105-108 

10, 11, 28.30, 39, 43-50, 54.66, 
87, 104, 111-1314 


* | e, either puro Indravajra or various combinations of Indrayajra and 
Upéndravnjra. 













1, Aryi, ... wee 
2, Indravajra® =... Bas 


3, Sléka 6०० ese 
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ET 2 Verses. 
4, Aupachchhandasika ve 17, 20, 21, 27 
5, Kusumitalatavellita * 31, (35) 
6, Malini ET 13, 42 
7, Mandakranta $25 9, (35) 
8, Miya T : 2 26, 
9, Pramánikà  ... - 1 26 
10, Pramitükshará > 1 33 
11, Prithvi — ine l 34 
12, Sålinî 4६71 2 24, 32 
13, Sárdülavikridita RE. 19, 40, 41 
14 Sragdhara eee eee l 18 
15, Sudhå — em MO | 25 
16, Suvadaná — "eR 1 15 
17, Tótaka Wah ° 1 16 
18, Vamášnsthavila ji l 22 
19, Vasantatilaka ii 9 1-8 





Altogether there are 19 metres with 129) verses between them. 
Most of them, however, are represented by only one or two verses; and 
all of them, except the three first-named, occur exclusively in the intro- 
duction of the treatise. The ary& metre, on the other hand, is not em- 
ployed in the introduction at all. The indravajra and $lóka, which are 
the most generally used metres, occur both in the introduction and in 
the body of the work, though more frequently in the latter. In fact the 
body of the work is, with the exception of the six Arya verses, written 
throughout either in slókas or indravajras. 

The only prose portions are: a longer passage between the 35th and 
86th verses, and a short remark between the 48th and 49th verses. 

The work consists of two distinct portions, The first is a sort of 
introduction which extends as far as the end of the 42nd verse, where 
after a great variety (18) of metres, the first long series of Slékas com- 
mences. It treats of the discovery and the various medical uses of 
garlic (Tasuna) 

The second portion, which forms the body of the work, may be 
described ns a treatise on what in the Susruta (II, 12 and IV, 20) nre 
enlled the Ashudra-róga or minor diseases. It commences with verse 
43: nnd includes several sub-divisions which are generally indicated by 
n change of metre. 

Tho first sub-division extends to verse 50, and consists of eight slókas 
It lays down a series of general physiological rules 
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The second sub-division, down to verse 53a, written in two and 
one-half Arvi verses, is a sort of appendix giving a prescription, not 
intended for any particular disease, but to be used by healthy persons 
for the preservation of health. 

The third sub-division, down to verse 58, consisting of five 4lékas, 
treats of the proportions and definitions of certain ingredients used in 
the composition of drugs. 

The fourth sub-division, down to verse 66, consisting also of eight 
slékas, gives two (tonic) prescriptions, not intended against any parti- 
cnlar disease, but to be used by persons in a low state of health, for the 
purpose of improving the general tone. The curious remark is here 
added (verse 66) that these tonics should not be administered to any one 
who has not a son or a disciple, nor to an enemy of the king, nor to any 
Inw-breaker. 

The fifth sub-division, down to verse 85a, composed in indravajras, 
treats of the preparation and application of lotions (d£chyótana) for the 
eye. It is marked off from the following sub-division by the interpolation 
of an Arya (verse B6), giving n direction as to the preparation of other 
remedies, similar to the lotions, and a slóka (verse 87), introducing the 
subject of plasters for the face (mukha-lépa). 

The sixth sub-division, down to verse 103, again composed in 
indravnjras, treats of the preparation and application of plasters for the 
face (vadana-pralépa). It is also marked off from the following sub- 
division by a £lóka (verse 104), givitz directions as to the size of those 
plasters. 

The seventh sub-division, in indravajras, down to verse 108, treats 
of certain drugs which may be used either internally against general 
disorders of the system or applied externally as pastes (viddlaka) to the 
eyes. To this are added, in Aryis (verses 109 and 110), some other 
prescriptions for making such pastes or collyrinms (añjana). 

The eighth sub-division, down to verse 119, in slókas, explains the 
causes of hair diseases and gives directions as to their treatment. 

The nineth sub-division, down to verse 131a, also in 4lokas, treats 
of remedies ngainst various kinds of cough. 

The two last-mentioned sub-divisions, which are both composed in 
élékas, are marked off from each other by the interposition of the sign 
©, which always indicates the end of a subject or chapter. 

As there is no eolophon, or the usual ending, containing the name 
of the work and its author, it is doubtful whether the treatise contained 
in this portion of the manuscript is preserved complete. 

The language in which the treatise is written is Sanskrit. There 
is, however, a noticeable differonco in the Sanskrit of the narrative por 
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tion of the introduction, and that of the rest of the work in whieh the 
prescriptions are detailed. In the former the Sanskrit is comparatively 
plain and correct, while in the latter it is very rugged and plentifully 
marked with all those anomalies of orthography, grammar, prosody 
and vocabulary which distinguish the early extra-scholastic Sanskrit of 
the North-West of India. The versifying powers of the author were 
evidently unequal to the management of the technical portion of the 
work. 
I will now enumerate some of the more striking instances, that I 
2 have noted down, to illustrate the different kinds of anomalies that 
occur in the Sanskrit of the work. It might be objected that these 
apparent anomalies are mere copyists errors ; and undoubtedly in a few 
enses, they are such errors; thus in fl. 5a! (verse 95) the MS. reading 
ndsyé kritd vidhéyd pralépáh is clearly a mero clerical error for ndsyé 
krité etc. But in most cases the surrounding circumstances forbid sach 
an explanation, and show that the anomalies belong to the character of 
the language. Itis also to be observed that the whole of the manuscript 
is very fairly free of clerical errors. I believe there are only about 17 
cases which are certain to come under this description; in a few others, 
which I have also marked iu my transliteration as false readings, it may 
be doubtful whether they are really errors or anomalies or simply 
= slovenly writing. To the class of distinctly clerical errors belongs the 
Í omission of two whole pàdas, as in fl. 353 (verse 55), or of a whole syllable, 
as in fl. 3b! munir for munibhir, A. 2७१ chha-madirdm for chhdta-madirdm, 
or of a letter, as in fl. 26° prayujan for prayumjan; again the substitu- 
tion of a false word, as in fl. 35? pushti for pakti, or of a false akshnra, 
as in fl. 186 Sétan for sifan or frétan, fl. 159 dtithauviva for dtitháviva, 
fü. 205 £áülyánna for $ályanna; or again ७ totally blundered word, ns 
im A, Bal Kdsytshasnd for kásasvdsaghn4. On the other hand doubtful 
eases are such as fl, 3a* undíram for udirnam, fl. 3a5 astrêni for astráni 
| which more probably are real anomalies of the language ; or such as fl. 15* 
- s!hitódupati for sthiténdupati, f. Ja? Lkrisatdé for krisabhds, where we 
have probably a correct letter written so slovenly as to resemble a 
false letter. 
But to return to the anomalies: there are first the irregularities of 
orthography. The following are selected examples: 
Doubling of consonants: preceding r: e. g. in fl. 259 k-krídi, tl. 305 
k-kriyá; or preceding y, in fl. 5b* siddhyati and sdddhyam. 
Confusion: of sibilants: e. gs $ for 4, in fl. 4a* kitsisa for kádsísa ; s 
for sh, in fl. 2b Kulmása for kulmdsha; sh for £ in fl. Sb? shadí 
for aft; or n and n: in fl. 3a’ kritdstrini for Eritdstráni, fl, 46% 
sthaunaiyaka for sthaunéyaka; or of ri and ri, in fl. 3b5 mriyaté 
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for mriyaté, fl. 4a7 and 4a? Sritiéni for Sritdni; fl. 3a" krimi for 
krimi. 

Prakriticisms : omission of a final consonant: fl. 36° pushfyd for 
pushtyáh (abl. sing.); fl. 367 samá for samd?t (abl sing.) ; or 
simplification of a double consonant: fl. 36" sdtalayds for sapta- 
layiis. 

Use of the guttural nasal before £ and ^: fl. 12? and 2a" adu for 
amen. 

Next morphological irregularities : 

Peculiar inflexion: in declension: fl 26" nrind for nrá; fl 5d! 
sahiyam from a base sahiya for sahiyas. In conjugation: fl. 25? 
péyayita for püyayéta* ; change of class: fl. Sb pratapyét 
(IVth, rare, ‘to warm one's self’) for prataplt; Atm. for 
parasm.: fl. 205 frinushva (but fl. 3a? grinu), fl. 4b% vinivart- 
tayéta for vinivaritayét. 

Change of gender: neut. for masc.: fl. 359 wtsiham (but fl. 3b 
utsáhah, fl. 4a? amaradáru ; masc. for nent.: fl. 3b" limgas-cha, 
fl. 46° déchyótanó vidhéyad (but fl. 4b? déchyólanam) ; fem. for 
masc.: fl. 5a* rédhrüm (but fl. 5a! rédhram) ; fem. for neut.: 
fl. 5a ayé vighrishtámt for vighrishtam. 

Next syntactical irregularities : 

Exchange of cases: ncc. for nom.: fl. 5a® déham rujdm sa-ddhitm 
£i myanti for dáha rujá sa-dáhá ; nom. for nce. : fl. 5a? mürrvá- 
pi go-mütra-yutám vadamti for mürvveüm-dpi;t altogether the 
acc. and nom. cases nre used very promiseuously, see under 
‘abnormal concord.’ Instr. for nom.: fl. 26" nrind upakal- 
payét for wá ; nom. for loc., fl. Sa® vidrutas-cha vadana-pralépé 
for vidruté cha; gen. for acc, fl. 159 málds-tat-parichárakasya 
janasya drépayét for parichdrakam janam; gen. for dat. : ñ. 267 
bhujám prayójyó for bhugbhyah ; and loc. for dat. : fl. 4a? rája- 
dvishté na dátavyó for réjadvishfdya, 

Abnormal concord: incongruent cases: acc. and nom.: fl Sal 
prasthdn dégáh for prastháh; for other examples, see above. 
Incongruent genders: masc. and nent. : fl. Sa? gunámi próchya- 
mánán (ace. pl.) for próchyamdánáni, A. 459 Zsha gritas ... dXchyó- 
tanam for état ritam, 4b" étáni miéritd vå ; for other examples, 
see above under * change of gender.' 7 

Abnormal construction; many of the verses containing prescriptions 


* This, however, may be merely a case of slovenly writing of the vowel-mark, 

+ This may be dae to the mere oxigencies of the metre which hore requires n 
long &ylinblo. - 

t This, however, of course, would not have snited the metre. 
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are very halting and defy every attempt at regular construc- 
tion. Thus in verse 36 (ñ. 3) one would expect the accusa- 
tive of kudava in dependence on yumjydt ; one would also rather 
expect kisasvüsa-vighnam vidam., Quite literally translated, 
the construction seems to be this: “ Having crushed one 
cleaned prastha of garlic, one should join it with one half-pala 
of powdered triphala; and of both clarified butter and oil one 
kudava: this, when allowed to stand for ten days, they favour 
as n remedial ‘vida’ against cough and asthma” An other 
striking example is the prescription in verses 67-69 ; there 
isa wonderful mixture of accusatives and nominatives in verses 
67 and 68; and the exact connection of dvdbhydin tribhir is 
doubtful. Verses, 75, 76, 91, 101 and others are equally difi- 
cult to construe. 


Peculiar words or meanings of words : the following I have not found 
noted in any Sanskrit dictionary available to me: 


agra-manas ‘attentive ' or * intelligent ', fl. 3a”. 
agaja ‘a kind of liquor’, fl. 20% 
abda * mica ' (syn. abhra), fl. 1 0*, 


/ abhi-vi-ji, ‘overcome’, fl Bal, in abhivijrtya. 


abhilu, some kind of eye-disease, fl. 450, 5af, 5a’. 
utkshita, * besmeared ', fl. 155. 

udaka, * water-animal ', fl. 566. 

undira, * excellent ', fl. 3a*, (perhaps a false reading). 
upalábha, * resemblance ', fl. 17%, 

ushita, ‘allowed to stand ', fl. 204; see eyushta. 
krisa-bhás, ‘appearing lean’, fl. Sa’, (it correctly read). 
khalita, * bald’, in a-khalitá, fl. 50%, 

jtvitu, ‘life’, fl. 36°, (perhaps a false reading). 
nikvátha, * boiling ', fl. 3a*. 

ntlika, some kind of eye-disense, fl. Sas. 

pilpa, * suppuration ' (?), fl. 5a*; in sa-pilpam. 


AA pra-éush, * desiccate ' fl. 4011, in prasóshya. 


yashtihva, * liquorice ', fl. 5a*. 
varityá (fem.), * bougie ', fl. 3b? (syn. vartti). 
vida, * paste’ (P), 8. Sa, (cf. vidálaka). 


wf védh, * pierce’, fl 5b*, (cf. causal of 4/ vyadh). 


vyushta, “allowed to stand ", fl. 257, Sa, see wshita. 

vyatimisra, * mixed ', fl. 3a7. 

shadi, n species of plant, fl. 5087, 505, (cf. Saft). 

sahíya, ‘fortified with’, * joined with ^, fl. bali, 501 (cf. sahiyas). 
samsidana, * destroyer’, fl. 83677, 
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suviraja, ‘fermented barley-water’ or ‘kanji,’ fl. 255, (syn. sau- 
viraka). 
sthaunaiyaka, a species of plant, fl. 45* (perhaps a false read- 
ing). 
$márshmin, * having a sound body ', fl, 3a! (perhaps a false read- 
ing). 


Rare words: athá (for athá), “then ', fl. 455. 
dt, ‘afterwards’, fl. 40°. 
u (9), ‘then’, fl. 20%, 
ékadhyam, * together with ', fl. 26°. 
Marks of interpunctuation : a symbol, exactly like the old numeral figure 

‘one’, occurs twice, apparently as a mark of interpunctuation, on 

f. 365 and 3b% The same symbol is also used to indicate a blank 

space nt the beginning of the second and last lines on fl. 15. 

In this connection, I may note, that the two signs of the Jihvamiliya 
and Upadhmaniya never occur, at least, in this portion of the manuscript. 

The introduction affords some curious historical information. 
There were ten sages living together in the Himalaya: Atréya, Hárita, 
Parifara, Bhéla, Ganga, Simbavya, Suérenta, Vasishtha, Karála and 
Kápya. Once the attention of Subrata was attracted by a new plant, 
— it was the laguna or garlic —, and he went to ask information from 
a Muni named Kidiraja. This Muni is then represented as giving to 
Suéruta all the medical information contained in the manuscript (see 
verses 9, 39). 

This narrative agrees in one leading point with the opening state- 
ment of the well-known work, known as the * Snéruta.’ "There it is stated 
that Suéruta with other sages addressed the Kásirája* Divódàsa Dhan- 
wantari in his (Himnlayan) hermitage and obtained their instruction in 
medicine from him. Of the companions of Su$rnta seven only are 
named: Aupadhénava, Vaitarana, Aurabhra, Paushkalávata, Karavirya, 
Gópura and Rakshita.f None of these agrees with the names given in 


our mauuscript. 


* This Késirdja is usually understood to be a title “king of KA (Bennres)" ; 
thongh, even then, it does not follow that '' the cultivation of medicine is by Susruta 
himself expressly assigned to the city of KASI (Benares) '" (sco Weber's History of In- 
dian Literature, p. 269); for Suíruta learned his medicine from tho Kasirajn while 
the In£ter was living with other sages ‘in retirement’ (dérama), which according to 
the usual precedents must be understood to be in the Himilnyas. But from tho way 
in whieh the name Kàáširàja is used in our MS., it seems clear that it is understood 
ssa proper name of a Muni, The namos Divódasa and Dhanwantari do not occur at 
all in the MS. 

+ Three of them, Anpadh@nava, Aurabhra and Paushkalivata, nro again named 
at the end of the fourth chapter. 
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On the other hand some of the names mentioned in the introduc- 
tion to the other well-known Hindü work on medicine, known as the 
' Charaka’, agree with those in our manuscript. In that introduction it 
is said that Atréya taught medicine to his six pupils: Agnivésa, Bhéla, 
Jatikarna, Paráéara, Hárita*, and Kshárapáni. Four of these names 
are identical : Atréya, Bhéla, Parasara, and Háürita, but in every other 
respect the statements of the two authorities differ from one another. 
According to the Charaka, Atréya was the teacher of Bhéla, Parisara 
and Hirita, while according to our manuscript these four men were fellow- 
students, and were taught by K4Asirija. In the Charaka, Sufruta is 
altogether omitted, while according to our manuscript, he was the most 
prominent in the company of fellow-students and their mouthpiece. This, 
of course, is explained by the fact, that the two works of Charaka and 
Suérnta, as we now have them, in the main represent two different schools 
or rather departments of medical science—the former, medicine, the latter, 
surgery. Of this assumed division there is no sign in our manuscript; 
nothing in its contents, though coming from Suśruta, is connected with 
surgery; and in its introduction both Atréya, the fountain-head of the 
Churaka, and Su£ruta are mentioned in company. Bot neither the Susruta 
nor the Charaka, as we now have them, are original works; they are clearly, 
both of them, receusions (probably much modified) of earlier works. 
The earlier work on which the Charaka Samhità is based was one 
written by Agnivésn (said to have been a pupil of Atréya), and was pro- 
bably still exstant, as Dr. Dutt in his Hindu Materia Medica (p. vii) 
shews, at the time of Vagbhatta. That the work now called Suśruta is 
not the composition of Susruta himself, is shown by the opening saluta- 
tion in which Suiruta himself, along with other divine personages, is 
invoked. Of what sort the two original works were, we have perhaps 
hardly sufficient right to conclude from their modern re-cast representa- 
tives. At the time of the composition of our manuscript, however, it is 
clear, the original work of Surata (the so-called vriddha Suégruta ?) 
alrendy existed, 

That neither of the two works, now known as the Charaka and the 
Su£ruta, can be accepted as ancient and original compositions, has been 
clearly shown by Dr. E. Haas, in his two Essays in the Journal of the 
German Oriental Society (vol. XXX, p. 617, and vol. XXXI, p. 647). 
The SuSruta, especially, would seem to be a comparatively modern 
compilation, somewhat loosely and unscientifically put together in the 
manner of the Puránns. But Dr. Haas goes much too far in his theory 
of the origin of that work, which, though seriously put forward, reads 

* Our MS. spells tho namo Hirita, which is there guaranteed by the metre. I 
may here mention that a Hdrita Samhitd (Atréya-mruni-bhdshitd) hos been edited by 
Kaviraj Binod Lal Son. (Calcutta, Ayurveda Press, 146 Lower Chitpore Road). 

T 
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much more like an elaborate joke. According to him the name Su£ruta is 
only an Indian adaptation of the Arabic name Suqrit ( £x ), which 


itself is a confusion with Buqrát (4582), the Arabie corruption of the 


Greek Hippokrates (ibid, p. 652). And in the name of the city of 
Kasi (Benares), where (as Dr. Haas believes) the medical science is 
snid to have originated, he sees an adaptation of the name of the island 
of Cos (xis), which was known to the Arabs to have been the native 
land of Hippokrates (ibid. p. 654) Accordingly he holds, that the 
Suéruta was compiled somewhere between the 12th and loth centuries 
A. D., and is based on information supplied by Muhammadan physicians 
(ibid., pp. 666, 667). 

One of the main pillars of this theory is the opinion held by Dr. 
Haas (nnd others), that according to the Sufruta, Kasi-Benares is tho 
place where Hindi medical science took its origin (see ibid., pp. 627, 
665, 654). This opinion is based on the statement, that “ Susruta and 
his companions addressed the Kásiràja Divódása Dhanvantari in his 
A&rama ". Now even if it be right to take Kásírája as a title (“king of 
Kasi”) of Divódása Dhanvantari, it does not follow that the drama, 
where the instruction took place, was in or near Kisi. On the contrary, 
all that we know of Indian habits suggests that the meaning of Susruta 
is that when the * king of Kasi” communicated his instruction, he had 
resigned his kingdom and retired into an Himalayan retreat, to study 
and practice asceticism. This may be all invention, but it is just what 
would be consonant with the ideas of a Hindi author. But it seems to 
me, our manuscript renders it very improbable that Kdsirdja is a title; 
it may have been so in the thoughts of the author of the modern Suérnta, 
but in our manuscript itself it seems to be used rather as the proper name 
of a Muni. This takes aways all force from the argument based on a 
supposed origin of the medical science in Benares. 

But in his main principles, I am disposed to believe, Dr. Haas is 
correct. He distinguishes between an earlier and a later period of the 
literary cultivation of medical science among the Hindüs (ibid., pp. 648, 
650). The earlier period extends down to tho arrival of the Arabs in 
India, who brought with them the knowledge of Greek medicine. To 
this period, Dr. Haas thinks, the Charaka may belong (ibid., p. 651) 
as well as other treatises, no more now identifiable (ibid,, pp. 628, 629, 
657). Twoof the earlier works of the second period Dr. Haas con- 
siders to be Vágbhatta's Ashtánga-hridaya and the Mádhava-nidána 
(ibid. p.649, 650). The Suéruta, as already remarked, he places also 
in the second period, but much later, after the 12th century. This may be 
true, so far as the work, now known as the Suéruta, is concerned ; but that 
some Suéruta existed nlready in the earlier period, is now indisputably 

proved by our manuscript. It not only proves that a Suéruta existed 


m 
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in the earlier period, but that its existence is traceable back to (at 
least) the fifth century A. D.; and this fact lends very strong support to 
the commonly held opinion that the Kital-i-Susrud (3) Us), men- 
tioned by Ibn Abi Usaibi'ah (Sth century A. D.), is really a * book 
Susruta '. But what particular Suśruta it may have been, it would be, 
at present, impossible to say. 

Our manuscript,—at least in the portion, now published—shows 
some affinities to both the Susruta and the Charaka. I have not yet been 
able to subject these two works to a very careful examination with n view 
to discover resemblances or identities. This, of course, is very desirable ; 
and I hope to do so, as soon as I have more leisure. In the meantime 
I may note here a few coincidences that I have noticed in the course 
of a cursory glance through them. My references are to Pandit Jiva- 
nanda's editions;* I regret, that no better editions nre, at present, 
available to me. For the English translation of Suáruta I refer to 
that by Doctors Uday Chand Datt and Aughore Chunder Chatto- 
padhya in the Bibliotheca Indica. 

The only striking coincidence that I have noticed with regard t» 
the Suéruta is the prescription given in verses 60-66. It refers to ten 
purgative pills (módaka), one of which is te be taken daily on ten con- 
secutive days. A prescription, practically identical, occurs in Susrata’s 
Sfitrusthana, Chapt. 44, 5lókas 50, 51 (p. 166, and transl. p. 211). The 
number of ingredients differs, but the principal ingredients are the same, 
and the number of pills and days is also the same. Moreover the place in 
the system where the prescription is introduced has some similarity. 1 
have not been able to discover this particular prescription in the Charaka, 
though perhaps it may be found in it. 

With regard to the Charaka I have noticed the following coinci- 
dences. In verses 121 and 122 there is a prescription against cough. The 
first portion of this preseription exhibits a very ‘close resemblance to 
the first portion of a prescription occurring in the Chikitsita Sthana of 
the Charaka, in its 20th chapter which deals with the treatment of 
cough. It is at the bottom of page 735. I have not found this prescrip- 
tion in the Suáruta. Another coincidence occurs in verse 60. Here we 
have the direction that a certain medicine “should not be adminis- 
tered to any one who has no son nor disciple, nor should it be given to 
an enemy of the king, nor to any other sinful liver." A very similar 
direction occurs in the Charaka, in the 8th chapter of the Vimána Sthana 
(p. 296) :¢ “ medicines should never be administered to the king's 


* Also Dallann Mishra's Commentary, the Nibandha Sangraha, published by 
Jivánanda Vidyüsügara. 

f Also quoted by Prof. von Roth in Journal, German Oriental Society, Vol. 
XXVI, p. 415. 
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enemies nor to the enemies of grandees (mahdjana), nor to any whose 
habits are excentric, sinfal or disngroenble, nor to any who will not obey 
directions, etc., nor to such as nre on the point of death, nor to women 
whose husbands are absent or who have no protector.” In the Charaka 
this direction is a general one; in our manuscript it appears to have re- 
ference to a particular prescription. I may note, however, that the 
identical direction also occurs in the introduction to the first part of the 
Bower MS., where it is given, not with reference to a particular remedy, 
but, as in the Charaka, to medical assistance generally. 

On ihe other hand, I have noticed some particulars in which the 
views or rules of the Susruta and the Charaka appear to me to differ 
considerably from those set forth in our manuscript. Thus in verses 
43-50 the digestive faculty (agni) is made the basis of all vital condi- 
tions, the last of which is stated to be longevity (dyws), and the physi- 
cian is advised to direct his first enquiries to the state of the digestion 
of his patient. In the Susruta, however, (chapt. 35, Sütrasthánn, p. 126, 
trans]. p. 143) the physician is directed first of all to enquire into the 
longevity (dyus) of his patient, and only if he is satisfied on this point, 
he is to proceed to examine the patient's digestion (agni). Again in 
verse 43, food (&hára) is mentioned ns the first item in a series, not as 
being the first in the series of physiological states, but only becauso, as 
explained in verse 44, food is that which sets the digestive faculty (agni), 
the first of the vital functions, in activity. In the Susruta, however, 
(chapt. 46 in Sütrasthàna, p. 192, transl., p. 243) a much more import- 
ant position is assigned to food (áhára) ; it is made the basis of every- 
thing, of strength (bala), colour (varga) and vitality (jas). It would al- 


most seem as if the writer of the Suáruta had misunderstood or exaggerat- 


ed the reason why ‘food’ is placed first in the series in our manuscript. 
Again four kinds of digestion (agni) are distinguished: sama, vishama, 
tikshna and manda. Now in verse 46 of our manuscript, the direction is 
given, in case of vishama or irregular digestion, to take curdled milk, 
clarified butter and the like. The same direction is also given in the 
Suérata (chapt. 35 of the Sütrasthána, p. 13], transl., pp. 147, 148), but 
with reference to too active (tikshna) digestion. Another instance are 
the directions with reference to honey and urine. In our manuscript, 
verse 58, the use of these substances is limited to the products of the 


* The corresponding pasange in the Safrata is mach shorter. It occurs nt the 
end of the 2nd chapter of the Sütrasthüna, and rans ns follows: *' Hunters, fowlora, 
outcasts and sinuors (pápakárin) should not be treated," (Seo p. 7, transl, p. 9), 
There is not mach resemblance here, except perhaps in the term pdpakdrin, for which 
our MS. has pápachárin. In tho Hárita Samhité the corresponding passage is 
entirely different: "Tho Ayarvéda should not be given indixcriminately to any one; 
it may not be given to unbelievers, nor to fools, nor to the low." Seo Binod Lal Son's 
ed., p. 3. : 
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honeybee and the cow respectively; but in the Suéruta there is no 
such limitation, though bee's honey is eaid to be the best and cow's urine 
is enjoined to be used in preference to that of other domestic animals ; 
see chapt. 45 in the Sütrasthánn, pp. 184, 191, transl., pp. 235, 246, 247. 
There are some other substances, such as horn, hoof, ete., mentioned in 
verse 58; and with reference to all of these the uso is limited to products 
of the cow. Similar, thongh not the same, substances are mentioned 
in the Suéruta, verse 12 of chapt. 37, Sütrastbána (p. 138, transl., p. 157), 
but here again their use is not limited to products of the cow. For 
another difference see footnote 71. 

In the Charaka I have noticed the following instances ofa differ- 
ence. Both in our manuscript and in the Charaka three sorts of diseases 
of the hair are mentioned : khálitya ‘baldness’, palita ‘grey hair’, and 
tdmrabdla or (in the Charaka) hari-léman ‘red hair. As remedies our 
manuscript prescribes (verses 117—119) : venesections, emetica, unguenta, 
hair-dyes and washings. The Charaka, on the other hand, directs the 
use of nasyas or ‘the application of medicated substances to the nose’ 
(see Dutt's Materia Medica, p. 17), unguents, and the applications of 
plasters to the scalp and the face; see the Chikitsa Sthina, section on 
baldness, pp. 798, 799. 

On the whole, therefore, I cannot say that—so far—I have discover- 
ed any very striking connection of the Bower MS. with either the Susru- 
ta or the Charaka. It is different with the Chakradatta, or the Chikitsa 
Sangraha, a compilation from various medical works made by Chakra- 
panidatta. This appears to be a work, dating not later than from the 9th 
or 1001 century (see Dr. Dutt, in his Met. Med., p. xi). My references are 
to Kaviraj Pyari Mohan Sen-Gupta's edition. In this compilation 
I have found several of the prescriptions of the Bower MS., in almost 
identical words. Thus the prescription against cough, given in verse 123, 
occurs as the last of a set of three preseriptions, quoted in the Chakra- 
datta, p. 210 (No. 2). The only difference is that the drugs are 
enumerated in a different order in the first half-line of the 4loka. 
Again the prescription in verse 128 occurs in the Chakradatta on 
p. 216 (No. 70), and this time, in perfectly identical form. Again 
the prescription in verses 121 and 122, which I have already 
mentioned as also occurring in the Charaka, is also found in the 
Chakradatta, p. 210, as the second in the first set of two prescriptions. 
The agreement, however, only extends to the first portion, given in verse 
121; and even here it is not very close. But this first portion, as given 
in the Chakradatta, is identical with the first portion, as given in the 
Charaka, on p. 735 (bottom). The second portion, as given in the Chak- 
radatta, differs from the versions, given in both the Charaka and in our 
manuscript. I may add that the first prescription for cough, given in the 
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Chakradatta, on p. 210 (commoncing with vdstuké vdyast skam), occurs 
in identical words in the Charaka, on p. 736 (middle), and that there is a 
faint similarity in this prescription to that given in verse 120 of our 
manuscript. It is evident, that some of the prescriptions in Chakrapáni's 
compilation are taken from the Charaka; but I do not know whence he 
derived the others, which are identical with some in our manuscript (verses 
123, 128). Further, the prescription in verses 121, 122 (commencing with 
grümyántpa) seems clearly to point to some connection between the me- 
dical work, contained in our manuscript and those in the Cliaraka and the 
Chakradatta. It would be satisfactory to be able to discover what the 
sources were on which Chakrapáni drew for his compilation; they are not 
specified anywhere, I believe, in his book. 

For the sake of completeness I may add that in the first portion of 
the Bower MS., the introduction of which I have published in the 
Proceedings for April, I have come across several prescriptions which, 
in quite or almost identical terms, are incorporated in the Chakradatta, 

There is another work which I have been able to examine cursorily 
and which offers a few examples of coincidences. This is the Vangaséna, 
by an author of the same name. It appears to be a compilation from 
different medical works, but professes to be a new recension of what was 
formerly known as the Agasti Samhila.® 

The formula for the purgative pills, in verses 60-63 of our manuscript, 
which I have already noted as occurring in the Surata, is to be found also 
in the Vangasénn, in one of its last chapters (the Viréchana Adhikára), 
on p. 1020; nnd it may be noted, that in our manuseript, the composition 
of the formula is expressly ascribed to Agasti (in verse 64), whose work 
the Vangaséna professes to reproduce.f A very curious verbal agreement 
occurs in verse 84 of our manuscript. Its first half-line (dschyótanaim 
mánusha-dugdha yuktam ete.) is found identically as the second half-line 


* This appears from tho statement at the end of the book: qusti-samhit«-fyamp 
prak=khydtd maj-janmatas-tataA| Gadddhara-grihé janma-labdhá má punah samskrita I 
Vangasdna iti nümná. vikhydtasetad-anantaram | granthó yam sareassiddhánta-sárah 
fighra-phala-dah || According to this statement Vangaséna was a son of tho (physi- 
cian) Gadádhara. The Vangaséna has been published by Nandakamar Gosvami, a 
Baidya of Biri, District Rohtak, in 1889, at 57 Cotton Street, Calcutta. 1 owe tho 
loan of my copy to the kindness of Pandit Hara Prasada Shastri. 

+ The versions in the Vangaséna and Sufrota are practically identical ; but diffor 
a little from tho version in onr manuscript, see footnote to tho translation. I have 
noticed other coincidences between those two works. For example, the whole of 
the remarks of the Vangaséna on urine (pp. 1103, 1104) nnd n portion of its remarks 
on liquors (p. 1103) are found verbally the same in Suírata I, 45 (p. 187, 191). 
Again the prescription against pittdbhishyanda or opthalmia, given in Subrata VI, 10 
(p. 650, verses 2—5), is found in the Vangasóna in the chapter on eyo-diseases, 
p. 789, verses 86—85. In this caso, though tho ingredients aro the samo, they ure 

given in ७ different order. 
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of a formula given in the Vangaséna, on p. 788. The preceding 
formulas, however, are entirely different,* and I have not been able to 
trace the formula of our manuscript in the Vangaséna, or vice versa, 
I may also note, that the formula, given in verse 76 of our manuscript for 
ophthalmia, shows a curious resemblance to that given in verses 107 and 
108 of the Vangaséna (p. 791). There is also some slight resemblance 
between the formula, given in verses 70-72 of our manuscript, and that 
in the Vangaséna, verses 86, 87 (p. 789) and the corresponding verses 
2-5 in the Su&ruta (pp. 680, 681). It would seem that the options per- 
mitted in the formulas of our manuscript (verses 67—74), are made up 
into a large variety of distinct formulas in both the Vangaséóna and tho 
Susruta. 

I may note, that neither opium nor mercury is mentioned in our 
manuscript, though, as both drugs came into India with the Muham- 
madans, that goes without saying, But it may be noticed that the MS. 


mentions the riti-kusuma, or calx of brass, in one of its prescriptions, in _ 


verse 109 (ñ. 5a"), the knowledge of which, as Professor Garbe points 
out in his Indische Mineralien (p 56), has been lost in India since 
many centuries. Also some other drugs, now no longer available, occur, 
such as the jivaka, médd, etc. | 

Perhaps the mention of lions and elephants and of the light com- 
plexion of the people in the introductory verses 6, 41, and the omission of 
the winter in verse 92, should be noticed, as giving some indication 
regarding the place of composition of the work. 

With regard to the edition and translation, I should explain, that the 
Nagari transcript gives the text as it stands in the MS., broken letters 
or aksharas, of course, being printed in full; but where the consonant 
of a single akshara or a portion of a compound akshara was entirely 
lost, the missing portion is represented by a blank type ( 0), to which the 
extant portion of the akshara, whether vowel or consonant, is joined. 
Aksharas, which are wholly wanting, are indicated by dots,—in numbers 
equal to the missing aksharas. Aksharas which now are wanting, but 
which were still exstant, when I first made my transcript, are enclosed 
within straight brackets. 

In the Roman transliteration, I have attempted to show clearly the 
state of the original manuscript. Broken aksharas of the MS. text are 
indicated by round brackets; entirely missing portions are indicated 
by as many lengths and shorts as were shown by the metres to have 
existed. Occasionally, when it was practicable, I have made an attempt to 
restore the text. In some cases, this was easy and the restoration ob- 


* In tho Vangaséna tho vorae rans ns follows: nimbasya patraih parilipya lódhram 
avéd-dgnind chérnam=ath=dpi kalkam | ásehyó6tanam mánusha-dugdha-miíram mtt-dsra- 
vát-dpaham-agryamstuktam, 


' Y w: 
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vious, as the extant traces tnken together with the metre and the context 
indicated clearly enough what the missing letters must have been, All 
such restorations, however, are invariably included within straight 
brackets. | 

The translation is necessarily somewhat free here and there, 
thongh always substantially faithful. I cannot feel certain, however, 
that I have always grasped the right meaning; the diction of the work 
is too rugged, and my acquaintance with medicine, limited. I have 
tried to obtain help, as far as I could, from Hindi practitioners. The 
Sanskrit names of the drugs I have retained, except in those few 
cases, where there are well-known English equivalents. In the case of 
those Sanskrit names, whose identity is certain, I have added in 
brackets their scientific equivalents; but in some cases I could not feel 
certain ns to which plant or drug was really intended. I consulted 
chiefly Dr. Dutt's useful Hindu Materia Medica and Professor Garbe's 
Indische Mineralien ; also Dr. Watt's Economic Products of India. 


TRANSCRIPT. 
First Leaf: Reverse. 

t at देवधिसिद्धगयाकिन्नरनागयक्ष॒विद्याधराध्युधितसानुस्नन्तर त्रः 
घुण्यस्त्रिपिक्धपतलाम्बत देवर्म्यः .5.2.. «« «« es 

R नुदयः ॥ यच स्फुटन्मणिसहखमयस्वजञालविच्तोभित «ae fa 
भयात्प्रलोनम्‌ चन्द्रोड छूर्वहूतभ्॒ ड्रिल्लयाभिष्ाडु um. 

s mami पनन्ने तमो म्धपेति n यः सेव्यते मुनिगणेर्निप्रां fau 
Aa: खमित्कुशफलो दकप्पहस्तेः स्वर्ग्याडुनाभिरुपि च ufaszanmr: 

8 gu यस्य तरुवः कुसमार्थिनौभिः॥ यत्र चिलोचनजटामुकुटेक- 
देशनित्यस्थितोदप तिदो घितिसंप्रयोगात्‌ शोतन्दिवापि दविमवत्स्फटिकोप- 
लाभमव्दे- 

न्द्कान्तमशायः प्रवर खबंति | यस्यान्दम्‌त्ताजलधो तशिलातले घु 
qr नेकविधवौगगानादितेष्‌ cay एव्यफलद डुम सं क- 

g 2w राजो ज्ताशनवदौषधयों ज्वलंन्ति ॥ चन्द्रांशुगौस्तरकेसरू- 

| भारम्रद्भिमं तेभमच्तकतट vrastfeaaiu: faz: शिलोचयगछावदना- 

5 gwei च्छम्यते म्बुधरडन्द्र्वो पि यञ्च ॥ तस्किन्गिराववनिमण्ल- 
मण्डभूते सब्दातिथो विव जगदिभवप्रदानेः खब्बेतु qui mag मर म्य- 
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९१ 


सानावेते बिधूततमसो सुनयो वसंति ॥ व्याजेयक्कार्तिपरुाग्रार- 
anmiana वासरकरु।लकाप्याः सन्वि घौ cena fast यंनाम- 

जिज्ञासवः समुदिताः waw: प्रचेरः ॥ दृष्टा que र्ति ष्ठ रिलिरिन्द्‌- 
नौलप्रकाशेः कन्देः कुन्द स्फ टि क कुसुरेन्दङ्गंखाम्नङ्रभ्रेः उत्पन्नास्थो 

सुनिमुपगलः um: काशिराञ क्रिन्न्वंतत्स्यादय स भगवानाह TH 
ayaq | wind प्रमचितमस्रेन्‍्द्रः स्वय पपौ तस्य चिच्छेद भगवानु- 
aait जनाईनः॥ कराठनाडौ समासन्ना विच्छिन्ने तस्य॒ quis 
faa: पतिता भ्षूमावाद्य AWE जन्म तु ॥ 
Second Leaf: Obverse. 

न भच्यत्थेनमतच्च विप्राः शारीर संपक्काविनिःस्टतत्वात्‌ गन्धोयताम- 
wa एव चास्य वदंति शास्त्राधिगमप्रवोणाः ॥ लवणरस[वियोगा]दाजडरेन 
UAH 

aaa इति तु ae चास्य लोकप्रतौता बजुभिशिहद framen 
भाषाभिश्चानेः wea रुसगुणवौयाण्यस्य चेवोपयोगात्‌ p रसे च पाके च 
कटः प्र 





fag: पाके तथा ख्वादुरदाइहतो न्थः wes गन्धन HQT 
वीयं ata: ufuaw व्यः ॥ ध्यांज्लोष्णस्वेक्ष्भावात्मवनबल'दरुः 

प्रोक्तो ging: माधयात्पित्तमावादधि च ख रुखतया fumus 
eil घ्या त्ते च्त्णात्कडत्वात्कफबलविज्ञयो विद्वद्भिरदितः खर्वाच्वोगान्रि'ृन्या- 
fafa 

fafufafeat दोषचयद्ृरुः ॥ पवनं fafaeata arena कफ: 
मप्यचिरादुदितं शमयेत्‌ जनयेदर्पि 'चाझिबल qaw बलवस्पकरु: प्रव- 

<q मतः॥ ww बजुविधमद्यमांससपियवगोधुमस्॒जां सुखात्म- 
कानाम्‌ wufaw लशुनोत्सवः प्रयोज्यो छिमकाले च मधी च माध- 

aay asda कासिनौभिजेयनससुचिता यच Sero हाराः 
Tae वच्तस्ततनतटयगलापौडनात्संप्रयांति कांता नेन्हडुजालव्यतिकरुसु- 
भगा हच्य- 


D 
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एशोपभोगाः काले afgsuzisu] ya ssa sub 

aw ॥ wei तोरणेघु बलभोदारेष चाविस्कुताः कन्दाष्या जशुन- 
खजो विर्चयेड्गमो 

[त]थंबाअनम्‌ मालास्तत्परिचारकस्य च जनस्यारोपयेत्तन्मयोरि.त्य- 

स्ये विधिच्ञनस्य विहितः खल्पोवमानामतः ॥ व्यथ x a4: खुचिन्विवित्ताः 

[gxfa]ureufausu पावक च लश्णुनात्खरसं पटांतपूतं प्रपिवेदज्हि 

शुभसइच्तयक्ते | कुडवं कुडवादथापि wey कुडवं साधंमतो पि वाति[--] 


Second Leaf: Reverse. 

नियता न fe काचिदजच माचा प्रपिवेदोषवलामयानि दृष्टा ॥ स- 
ताजढछ - व्यजनानिखेः शुभेः पवन्तमन समभस्पणच्छन 

nis भूच्छाधि वतो भि वा यदि gaa: प्रोतजलेः सचन्द्नेः | 
सुराढृतोयांशविमूच्छितस्य apum घ्रपिवेत्रसस्य wed गलक्कोडिवि 

हेतोः स्थित्वा gene पिवेत्सशेषम्‌ ॥ तस्मिज्नीख च्तोर शाल्यान्न- 
gama च्तौरायोज्यो जांगलानां रसेव्बा wate ख॑स्कतेव्वंदलेव्वा युक्ताः 
स्रेहैमञ्रयेक च 
कालम्‌ ॥ पिवेन्मार्दीकं वा मध मधसमांशाच्छम दिराम्‌ wfcg 
Wied वा जगलमगजं मेरेयमपि वा खतो न्यद्धा मद्यं भवति गुणवद्यत्त- 
त्ससलिलम्‌ पिवेदेकेकं बा न 

भवति यथा मद्यव्यतिकरः॥ "uuu: सुखोद्कं पिवेत्तथाम्ल्ल- 
कांचिकम्‌ तुषोदकं asics पिवेच मस्त यच्छभम्‌ ॥ न गुडेन कर्था्वदेव- 
aula तथामझ जलं पिवे- 

त्यजन्‌ saag भवेदजौखशंको न च खादेदबहुनि वासराणि ॥ 
aa कन्दाङ्छुमार्छुच्त्णान्पिषान्सपिश्च तत्समम्‌ खजेनाभिप्रमथ्यंतदेकध्य 
हतभाजने ॥ 

ag www भच्तयेद्विल्वसंमितम्‌ जोसं च रुसकल्पोक्त- 
माार विधिमाचरेत्‌ दावप्येतावमिव्धितो कल्पो nra wat मया gaat- 
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ज्ञास्यात्कच्त्पानन्या ERE UT मे॥ कन्दार्कछक्कहाभानप'"क्दतमलान्सक्त कुल्मा 
सचुक्रेः स्पि स्तेलाभ्यां समितविछृतेः रछूपमांसप्रकारे ata us v रितकय॒- 

तेग्गन्धसो वर्च लाफोर द्यात्संस्का रेबंञ्डमिर परेः साधिंतान्वेतराणि ॥ 
Hig: साध साधयित्वास्थ कार मूतं हृद्यं तं <= पाययीत fes तदत्च्तो- 
TAA 

प्रदद्याद्यूषं वा wer लदिमिञ्चम्‌ ॥ ww तेलशक्तसहितं sma 
निह्ितं ate परिलिप्य we स्थितमेकमब्दमुपयदुज्य नरः SODA 

नपि ayfa गदान्‌ ॥ चिराचमुथिता तुगौरनन्शयया यदा स्यात्तदा 
न्टणाध मुपकल्पयेक्षश . . . . . . . 

Third Leaf: Obverse. 

.. दर्घिष्टतानि तक्रमथ वापि agram: प्रयुज्य विविधान्गदानभि- 
विजित्य wif भवेत्‌ ॥ प्रस्थान्द्ाजिशकज्लशुनस्सतः 

किरवमर्धार्धमस्मात्‌ तेलप्रस्थो व्यपगतमलः पिश्तः खड देयाः दद्या- 
ज्ञिक्कायादपिच कलग मेष उ़टग्याः 

ama प्रस्थो च दो fagns fase Wara इति ata 
पंचपद्चाासवर्सा गन्धेः समन्चिता 

भवति तेलं नामतख्येदमुन्दौरमत्यर्थकासुंकम्‌ तेलमेतद्यः खुरामपि' वा 
पुरुषः uis uen: 

ufiwrfa a गदानौकान्याजो छतास्त्रानि वेतरे ux fug 
शोधितमेक लखुनानाम्‌ युं ज्या चूस uis लेर धं- 

पलिकेः सर्पिल्तेलाभ्यां gafa दाहम्‌ sm कासम्थासविडं 
विश्नमुशन्ति ॥ चइन्याद्युक्तो मारुतगल्मं पवनन्रेः 
RE 'इन्याद्योजितमाञं खदिरेण काश्स्रेशस्तो इयगन्धाव्यतिमिञ:ः 
wa: dimes विमित्थो मधुयछ्या ॥ नानाविधानेष fafa रोगान्‌ 

नानाविधडव्यविशेषयुक्तः न dam कुचचिदस्ति कल्प यथा प्रयुक्तः 
सुखिभिः स कल्पः ॥ रुसायणवरस्यास्य प्रयक्तस्य 

गणानि मत्‌ समासतः प्रोच्यमानान्खुस्ते समनाः vem) कुळारो- 
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चकगल्मकासक्कशता चिता झिसाद प्रणुत्‌ वातास्टगदरज्यूनशोघजठरश्ोद्वोद- 
राशेचिरः 

प्च्ताचातकटिसहक्िमिगदोदावक्तमेहापहः तन्हौपौनसवाज्डरळप- 
बनापस्मारसं खदनः ॥ आऔसमान्वेणम्टदंगवल्युनिनदस्तप्तायहेमच्यतिन्मधाधौ- 
बलवान 

auwaaadenfzfedfsm नित्योत्साहस्तर्धिभिः समुदितेः aa- 
हेठिरिन्डियेः जोवेदब्दशतं दृछानलबलः स्त्री स्वच्तयो वा - मा. 

Third Leaf: Reverse. 

2... SATA कल्प Set मयायम्‌ मुनिरपि च zu: प्राक्तनेरेव- 
WJ.. A... WAR च सम्यग.... 9.09..... ^ 

व्यादारुपुख्थिधातूनां साग्यमारोग्यमेव च पुछिस्तेजल्तथोत्साहइमाय- 
खैवा झिसंभवाः ध्यमिश्ाहारमूलस्त पक्तिमूलाच्य धातवः घातुसाम्यात्त थारो- 
ग्यमारोग्य . पु 

HI पुण्या तेजस्तथोत्सादः सदे स्तेख जीवितम्‌ प्राणिनां «zu 
तस्माद्स्रिमादौ परौक्षयेत्‌ धातुसाम्यात्समः प्रोक्तः स वे श्रेः प्रकीत्तितः 


~ विघमे दाधिकं «fu: पिवेद्दा हवघादिकम्‌ 


स्त्रि्धोष्णा वत्तयस्चेछास्तथा पानाप्रानानि च मन्दे तु लंघनं usa 
पद्चात्पाचनदौपनम्‌ 'चूस्पारिष्ट प्रयोगास fear पित्तकफापहः यथा- 
aai प्रयोक्तव्यं समे भो faafafa — भव- 

fa चाज - मन्दे ater च waa विनोपकर्शान्नरः विषमे रोग- 
asa खमे जीवेचिर सुखी तस्माडोरोध usw सवेकालेघ बुखिमान्‌ 
«fuse किया 

कार्या पखादामयश्ञांतये॥ खरसेन शंखपुष्प्या areal मण्डकपस्सि- 
मधकानाम्‌ मेधारोग्यबलाथो नोवितुकामः प्रयुंजोत मासेन तु Wurst 
घण्मासाकुत घरो waqa- 

s: Safa qaga समा घ्रयोगाच्छतदयं fafuaq ws परतः 
परतः प्रयुंजमानो HIATT: ॥ - - - ° ॥ © 
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यवागूखढ यूेघ Agan च ग़ुडिकांजनवर्क््यांस धूमप्रठमनेष 
च पएटपाकतप्पणसेदेनावमनाच्योतनेघ च 
aaa चाप्यनुक्तेथ यच भागो न कौत्तितः व्याणां समभागः स्या- 
द्विगुणे मधुसर्पिधी fayi g शुडं दद्यात्सिताचूशं चतुर्गुणम्‌ पेव्येष॒ य- 
च नोदिळं ब्रवन्त जलं मतम्‌ दधिमू्रपयःखप्पिंरोमडटंगसफेख च 
गव्यं प्रकल्पयेत्सब्बं मधूनां माच्तिकोद्भवम्‌ ॥ दाडिमत्वचया 
ay कट॒तेलं विपाचयेत्‌ करपे भगोछौो लिंगच्य aa एतेन बर्धति ॥ 
चित्रकारघपलं मूला ्तरिडत्सातलयो स्तथा 


.. 0 दन्तिमूल्षानां ae mt wanan पिप्पल्याः सेन्धवाचेव तथा 
faaan विंशतिच्याभया मुख्या 











Fourth Leaf: Obverse. 

,  - . [वि]प[]चयेत्‌ गुडस्यावळपलात्सम्यक्तुवीत agrum एकेका 
भच्वयेत्तस्मादइशमे au इनि दोषाणां पाचनार्याय जलमुष्या पिवेदलु 
विरेकान्ते ततः स्वात्वा सात्य- 

.g प्रयोतयेत नाच कच्चित्परीक्षारो वाक्कायमनसां खदा खन्बेतुं को 
नरेन्काणां विरेको गस्तिनि्म्मितः saraga: सर्व्वामयविनाजानः 
zat रसायनखेव 

मेधारोग्याभिवर्धंनः नापुत्राय प्रदातव्यो नाशिष्याय Gero राजः 
RÈ न दातव्यो ये चान्ये पापचाश्णिः॥ < यंचमूले मधुक शुड्चो रास्या- 
जआगन्धामरदास पाठा त्वचं ब- 

ले दे तगरुन्तिलाच्य gat कुलत्यान्नलदं घनञ्च gagat वेणफलत्वचं 
च जीवंत्ययेलागरजोवकच् एरगड़मूल सफलप्ररो छं कुरुण्डए व्याणि 

awias च दाभ्यां fafat क्षथितं aatan पयो गव्यमश्ाविक 
बा ससैन्धवं किंचिदतः स॒ख्ोव्यामाइ्योतनं atawa च्तिरोगे p दाब्य॑त्यलं प- 

दकतुंगयाघामेदाम्टणालं मधुकं समंगा कालोयकं पप्पंटका लता च 


द्राच्ञाय कार्षा्यंपरूष्क च मूलानि agas auri xpnifer 'चापुष्पवतां 
zu- 
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नाम्‌ प्रपोग्डरौकं सकिराततिक्ल॑ ame निम्बपटोलवाप्राम्‌ दो 
चौणि वाजे wafa स्त्रिया वा ज्रितान्यथाच्वगोतनसुत्तमं स्यात्‌ aac 
माच्तिकसंप्रयुक्त us fa- 

रोगे रुधिरात्मके च ॥ चौण्यषणानि जिफला छरिदकासोसजातो - 
ग्ट घमजात्यः लाच्ताच दतो सुरसो वचा च पाठाश्वगन्धामर्‌दारु चाय्यम्‌ 
स कटू लेल! ग॒रकराट- 

कारी ate करञ्जं रहतों wea दे चीणि वातः सलिले शितानि 
कोष्णानि कार्याणि ससेन्धवानि saraat Wird च्तिरोगे मधुप्रगाएं 
Ugzfa संतः परूण . THT- 

तकतिन्तिडीकरच्ताम्ल्लजंब्वास्रकपित्यकोखेः समातुलंगेर्थ दाडि- 
माम्ब्रेमंयेंः पयोभिद धिमस्तना वा दार्थ्यत्पलाद्येः miqa सारूलेरास्गोतनं 


anai... 
| न्यासक्रौतोष्यकृत॑ fafa रक्तात्मिकां नेचरुजं प्रसद्य संसग्गजे 


सब्व॑समुत्यिते वा Anfa quate रोगे कुर्व्वीत G.G .. . -- 


Fourth Leaf: Reverse. 

. wil fafaw ॥ TEMAN सफलप्ररोद्चं विजञेर च्तौरयृतं 
त्वजानाम्‌ स्थादातरक्तापद्दमेतदय्यमाचगोतन . एषञो वदत p प्रपौण्डरक 
मधुक WHAT छू « . «« ee eee. 

व्याच्योतनं warta विमिश्रं पित्तानिलाज्षिं विनिवत्तयेत ॥ नतं 
qe रहती way ौवेरमित्येष प्टतस्वजानाम्‌ च्छौरोदकेः सेन्धव- 
संप्रयुक्तमास्योतनं वातकफापइह <. 

दार्व्या मधुकं च मुख्यं गव्यं पयस्याक्रथितः स्त्रिया वा च्याख्गोतनो 
मारुतरुक्तपित्े same: सद्धिषजा विधेयः ॥ चूर्खानि «usnfa फलचयस्य 
बध्वा सिते क्तौमपटेकदेश व्याजे . . स्य- 

गनया जले वा परिज्ञुतं सब्बंखजापच्छं स्यात्‌ ॥ caf efai 
faust aga सग्राकारं माच्तिकसंप्रयुक्तम्‌ ष्याख्योतनं मानुषदुरध युत्ता 
पित्ताखवातापकमय्यसुक्तम्‌ ॥ ररण्डमू लेस्त- 
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Wd: aus: wanxut षस्टिकतरड्लानाम्‌ warms शावकरप्रलि 


hm. x = n ae A e 
पूव्वण कल्पन wy स्यात्‌ ॥ ख्वंदएुटपाकनावनतपणष्तपानलेपपरि- 


घेक़ान्‌ च्याच्योतन- 
c€ => + >= 


faf&g Aeg: प्रकल्पयौत faaan ऋटतुव्याधिह्तिताभौलुव्यंग- 
नौलौकनाशनान्‌ fantanii मुखल्तेपान्प्रचच्तते ॥ त्वकश्ोरियां 
चन्दनपद्मकौ च गुन्दां म्ट- 

णालं घनवालको च मूलं qure तगश्लवालुलालौसपर्ज sw fa- 
qa gagala BMG 3 यस्टौमधकोत्पलानाम्‌ फो ले यसु स्ता ग॒र 

Warg स्थौने यके ene a fama त्वक कुरा गुरुकामकच्च ataf 
eta परिपेलवञ्च यश्टिङ्करोञ्रागसचन्द्नद्च पुनज्नंबाकृष्णतिला लता a 
zay- 

रूपेव्वं द्नप्रलेपेः कालेब घर्मादिष संप्रयोज्यः॥ faafia gfefear 
exu दोषाप'द्दान्मे Vem 'चोच्यमानान्‌ वातामयङ्ञा जलदागमोक्ताः पित्ता- 

«uw शरदि ufeu सौझो पदित्या खधिरामयज्नाः कफामयन्नाः कु- 
सुमागमोक्ताः कर्प्पासमूलान्यलतासुशीरकालोयका च्छोरवतां त्व चर Af 

21. कें यवाश्च वदति वर्ण्यान्वदनप्रलेपान्‌ रतानि मूतेण गवां 
प्रशोष्य कोजाग्लमूतेः ag मिश्विता वा galyma रसे य॒ता वा 
ससर घं पाः शो व्य 

Fifth Leaf: Obverse. 

aaa »» ०» n s » ME BS uu रुघिरे च मुक्त a. 
वरेके विविधे च नास्ये छता विधेया वद्नप्रलेषाः त्वकुचमांसीनतचन्दनं च 
मनःशिला व्यानर 

...... म्‌. OH कुछ GCS Ver विषापदाः स्यवदनप्रलेपाः ॥ 
मूर्व्वाश्वगन्धा चिफला करञ्जं शोधाप'्दः स्यवंदनप्रलेपाः ॥ मूव्वापि गोमूच- 
युतां बदति wurug 

g प्रदनप्रलेपम्‌ ॥ सुखखे प्रलिप्त न इसेन्न ख्यात्सप्नं न सेवेत तथा 
न चाद्यात्‌ नाझो प्रतप्येन्न च धाश्येत e usq वद्ने मनुष्यः व्यभीलु- 
नोल व्य मयापि 
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कुछ व्यंग afra तिलकांख जन्तोः शाम्यंति खद्यो वद नपलेपाहृ ra 
TANG भवेत्प्रसन्नम्‌ ॥ सुखे ufeH हसतो अतो वा Bal सक्हायुः _ 

स्वपतः प्रकोपः यात्याश्च तस्माच्छि रसो विरेकाः Sere ware एनः 
प्रयोज्याः ध्यप्मिप्रतापादिडुतस्थ NGIWA च x= वदनप्रलेपे ष्यभोलु- 

qatnasa रोगास्तेषां यथोक्तां विदधीत शान्तिम्‌ नल्तान्धतेमि- 
येणिरोक्तिदाच् पित्तात्मिक्रां अचच्तुरुजां सदाह्वाम्‌ दोषास्तथान्ये पि ga- 
mami शाम्यन्ति सद्यो 

वदनप्रलेपात्‌ च्यच्णोव्विकारे कफमारुताभ्यां नस्तःकृते पौनसरोगियां 
च yaa? शोधरुजास चेव वदंति वर्ज्यान्वदनप्रलेपान्‌ व्यंगुलस्य चतुभागो 

मुखलेपो त्रिधौयते मध्यमस्त चिभागः स्यादन्त्य « . . . « भवेत्‌ afe- 
Sita चिफला zma सितोपलां कांचनगेरिकच्च पत्रत्वगेलागुरु देवदार 
पुनन्नेवा व्याप्रनखां- 

जनश मनःशिलालं seal aww मांसी रे . , पेलवं च सौवोर कं 


गेरिककट्ूूलच्च स्याच्छारिवा शकारया fafaa इत्यधरूपच्यतुरः प्रदिशाः 


कफाखपिर्णा0 . 
रोगशान्तो विडालकेस्तम्नेयनं समन्तादापष्प्रमूलात्रदिहेट्ट हिन्वा रो- 


wu किंचित्त तेन दिग्घमयोविष्टद्धामभयामथोवा स्वच seat समम- 
झन... 
लकः adamy: स्यात्‌ गेश्किस्सांजनांजनमनःशिला ilfamum- 


समभागाः ईथन्मरिचसषोया fegym 2... .. . «. . 


Fifth Leaf: Reverse. 
मरि चकुसमे च fed विपचेन्मुडसिना waawlaq व्यंजनविडा- 
लको यक कुव्व वच्याम , . .॥..-.**.*- *"**********%* * 
प्रोच्यमानं निबोधत रुसदोग्याह्यवायाच्य पित्तशोशितदूषयणात्‌ भवः 


त्यकालपलितं aza जरसा भवेत्‌ प्रायेण ğam mafaa 
W. Z. Ps E 
faüfauit रजो दुं स्हजंति च प्रसबरक्तपित्तोद्मकेशभ्मिरतः 
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स्त्रियाः न च्यवंति ततः केशास्ततस्मादखतिताः स्त्रियः derent विपर्यासे 
स्क्तपित्त प्रदुष्य 

न्केगमूलानि खलतिं कुरुते functa fases arang खालित्यं 
यञ्चिरोस्थितम्‌ न तत्सिद्यति साड्यन्त नवं सम्यशुपाचरेत्‌ खालित्यपजिते 
Wed asm वेधयेत्सिराः 

दुष्धणं णित शुडस्थ वमनादिक्रिया feat यथो -. - varga- 
ate प्रयोजयेत्‌ तिलयोगांच् विविधान्केशरागांस्तथेव च केणसजननांच्धव 
तथा GAGANA a 

_ प्रच्तालनाच्य केशानां यथा Mugen feat: 101 खादम्क्षलवगो- 

पेतेष्ठतेर्मारतकासिनम्‌ साम़्ेरुपाचरेजौमान्केवलेव्या य'याबक्षम्‌ स्राम्यानूपो 
दकरुसेः HIS: सप- 

meffi व्यम्ज्ञस्थिग्धोष्णामधरेभान्या गोधुमशालयः सुरां समगडां 
घर्माम्बरुसान्वापि प्रकामतः वातकासे बहु ux aye वा पयः पिवेत्‌ 
wnat EtA- 

च्तापटंगीपिप्पलिभार्गिमिः गुडतेलयतो Set feat मारुतका- 
सिनाम्‌ पिप्पलो मारुताजाजौषडौपएण्करुचिचरकेः ससेन्धवमिद qar fed 
मारुतकासिनाम्‌ 

पलानि क्काययेत्िंशत्करटकार्या जलाएके चतुर्भागस्थिते पूते दद्या- 
टूडपलान्यगे चूर्योन्नागस्भ/ग्यणापिप्पलीबडधिचित्क छतलेलपलेस्थायि 

संयतं लेइवत्पचेत्‌ चतुभिंरा घनौभावाच्छीते च दिपल मधु faust- 
qara च दत्वा लिह्यात्त कासनत्‌॥ दशमूलक षायेण भाग्गोकल्क छत पचेत्‌ 

..........G वातकासनुत्‌ कणटकार्या रसप्रस्थे एतस्य कुडव 
पचेत्‌ gagaran कल्केन तत्पर वातकासनुत्‌ भा्म्गोकल्कं छत चाथ 
qaziy चतुगुणे 

वाीरसद्धिगयितं वातकासद्दरुं परम्‌ Tha «ufum पान हित 
स्थात्सांवरचनम्‌ 


y 








——— — A 
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TRANSLITERATION. 
First Leaf: Reverse. 

1 Om !Dév-arshi-siddha-gana-kinnara-nága-yaksha-vidyüdhar-Adhynu- 
shita-sánur-ananta-ratna(h)[1] punyas=tripishtapa-tal(-imbri)ta- 
déva-ramyab[ — — Y — 2 — INI — | 

2 n=udagrah ú[1 a] Yatra sphutan-mapi-sahasra-mayükha-jála-vikshó- 
bhitam daéíasu dikshu bhayát-(pra)linam[1] chandr-édra*-sirya- 
hutabhuh-nilay-übhisa[ à ]ka[ m] pr[à]vri[ d-ni]- 

3 éhsv=npi pnnar-n-na tamó bhyupaiti nf 20) Yah sévyaté mupi-ganair- 
anifam sa-sishyair=n=naikaih samit-knéa-phal-ódaka-pushpa-has- 
tail [1] srargg-Aüganübhir-api cha pravimrishta-£Akháh 

4 kumjéshu yasya taravah kusum-Arthinibhiba[39] Yatra trilóchana- 
jatá-mukut-aika-dé£a-nitya-sthit-ódu-pati*-didhiti-samprayógát [1] 
&ótan*edivá-pi himavat-sphatik-Óópalàábham-abdai-* 

5 ndukánta-manayah pravaram sravamtiW[4 ú] Yasy-ábda-mukta-jala- 
dhauta-£ilà-taléshu kumjéshu naika-vidha-vi-gana-niditéshu [1] 
ramyéshu pushpa-phala-da-druma-samka- 

6 téshu rátrau hutásana-vad-aushadhayó jvalamnti® q[5 "] Chandr- 
&ám£u-gauratara-késara-bhára-bhridbhirz matt-ébha-mastaka-tata- 
kshataj-ótkshit-àmsaih [1] simhaih sil-óchchaya-guhá-vadaná- 

7 ttahásair-n-na kshamyaté mbudhara-vrinda-ravó pi yatra ॥ 6 ॥ | Tas- 
min=giriv=avani-mandala-manda-bhoté saryv-Atithauv'-iva jagad- 
vibhava-pradinaih [1] sarvv-artu-pushpa-phalavad-druma-ramya- 

8 sánáv-été vidhita-tamasd munayó vasamtiu [7n] Atréya-Harita- 
Parádara-Bhéla-Gargga-S'ümbavya-Su£ruta- Vasishtha-Karála- K है - 
pyáh [1] sarvv-aushadhi-rasa-gan*-Akriti-virya-nàma- 

9 jijüásavah samuditéh šatašab prachéruh ú [Sn] *Drishtvá patrair= 
harita-haritair=indranila-prakéfaih kandaih kunda-sphatika-ku- 
mud-éndvaüéu-£amkh-übhbra-Subbraih [1] utpann-dsthd 

10 m[u]nim-upagatah Susrutah Kásirájam kinnv-état-syád-atha sa 
bhagavün-áüha tasmai yathávat ॥ [ 9॥ ]) !?Pur-ámritam pramathitam 
=asur-éndrah svayam papau [1] tasya chichchhéda bhagavánc-u- 


1 Metre of verses 1—8 : Vasantatilaka. 
š Read fndra, 

$ Read éndu-pats. 

4 Read frotan or ffian, 

b Read abdé. 

6 Read jealanti or jualamts. 

1 Rend 4&titháv = iva. 

# Read guna, as in verso 13. 

9 Metre: MandAkrántà. 

10 Metre of verses 10 and 11: Slôka. 


`a 


` 
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11 ttamáimgam Janarddanah 4 [100] Kaptha-nádi samAsanna vichchhinné 


tasya mürdhani [1] vindavab patité bhimiv=idyam tasy-éha janma 
tug [11 n] 


Second Leaf: Obverse. 


1 !!Na bhakshayalm |ty=énam=ataé<cha viprál sarira-samparkka-vinih- 
sritatvát [|] gandh-édgratim=apy=ata Ova ch=fisya vadamti £ástr- 
idhigama-pravinih ॥ 12॥ '^Lavapa-rasa-viyógád-áhur-énam rasi- 
na(n) 

2 laśuna iti tu samjfii ch-ásya lôka-pratitå [r] bahubhir=iha kim= 
uktair=d=dêśa-bhåsh-åbhidhånaih érinu rasa-gunpa-viryány-asya 
ch-aiv-ópayógát n | 139] “Rasé cha pike cha katuh pra- 

3 dishtah pákó tathà svádur-udáhritó nyah" [1] laghus-cha gandhéna 
sa-durjjar-Aéra-viryóéna ch-óshnah prathitas=cha vrishyab u [14 8] 
15À mbl-dshna-snéha-bhavat=pavana-bala-harah 

4 próktó muni-vrisbail !ómádhuryát-pittaU-bhávádzapi cha sa rasatayá 
pitta-praéamanah [1] aushnyát-taikshnyát-katutvüt-kapha-bala- 
vijayi vidvadbhir=uditah sarván-zrógán-nihanyád-iti 

5 vidhi-vihitó désha-traya-harah m [15 g] !5Pavanam vinihamty=api ch 
=isthi-gatam kapham-apy-achirád-uditap éamayét [|] janayéd= 
api ch=igni-balam prabalam bala-vargga-karah prava- 

6 rag=cha matah g [16g] Atha bahu-vidha-mad ya-mámsa-sarpir-yava- 
gódhüma-bhujám sukh-Atmakiinim [i] ayam=iha la$un-ótsavab 
prayójyó hima-kalé cha madhau cha mádha- 

7 véchan(171]*9?Tyajyamté kaminibhirjayana-samuchita yatra káüchi- 
kalüápáh háráh $aityán-na vakshas-tana-tata-yugal-ápidanát-sam- 
prayámti [|| kámtà n-éndv-ansu-jála-vyatikara-subhagá-harmya- 

8 prishth-ópabhógàh kalé tasmin=prayojy6 hyzcaguru bahu-matam 
kumkum-ámkás-cha yatra n [18 n] *4Harmy-agréshv=atha tóra- 


11 Metre: Viparitákhánaki, alternate Indravajra (2nd pada) and Upóndravajra 
(lat, 3rd and dth). 

19 Metre: Malini. 

18 Motre: Viparitákbyánaki, alternate Upéndravajra (lst and 3rd pidas), and 
Indravajra (2nd and 4th pñdua). 

lh Read anyath. 

16 Metre: Suvudaná. 

16 This pidan does not scan; there are also other difficulties ; see note to transla- 
tion; it scans, if sa be omitted. 

17 Perhaps read tikta. 

15 Motro: Tdtuka. 

19 Metre; Aupachehhandasika. 

$0 Metre; Sragdhara. 

21 Motre: Sárdülavikridita. 
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néshu valabhi-dvaréshu ch=avishkritah kand-àdhyà lasuna-srajé 
virachayéd-bhümau 
O tath-aiv-Archchaunam [I] málás-tat-parichárakasya cha janasy-áró- 

payét-tan-mayir-ity-asy-aisha vidhir=j=janasya vihitah svnlpó 
vamánám-atah ॥ [19 n] Atha suddha-tanuh suchir-v-vivi(kta)h 

10 sura-viprün-pratipüjya pávakam cha [i] la$unát-svarasam pat- 
àmta-pütam prapivéd=ahni subha-grah-arksha-ynkté ú 20 n] ku- 
davam kudavád-ath-ápi ch=irdham kudavam sárdham-ató pi v= 
áti[ mátram |] à 


Second Leaf: Reverse. 


1 niyati na hi kachid=atra mitra prapivéd=désha-bal-Amayani drishtva 
(| 21 9] **sa-tálavri[ nta ]-(vya)jan-ánil(ai)h (Subh)[ai](h)(pa)van- 
tam-(é)na[m] samabh/i](s)pris[6]chechhan[ai ]Ch) [1] 

2 bhavé(dzu)** mürchchhá-pi vató pi và yadi sprisét-tatah 4&ta-jalaih 
sa-chandanaih g[22 ú] 95surá-tritiy-Amsa-vimürchchhitasya gan- 
düsham-ékam prapivéd=rasasya [I] pürvvam gala-k-kr(i)d(1)- 
v(i)[dhána]- 

3 hétóh sthitvà muhürttari-cha pivét-sa-56sham 1[28॥ ] *?*tasmiri-jirnné 
kshira-£Aly-ünna?'-bhuk-syát kshir-àyójyó jámgalániun rasair-v- 
và [i] hridyair-yüshaih samskritair=v=vaidalair=y=va yuktah sné- 
hair-mátray-aikam cha 

4 kilam w[24 a] “pivén=mirdvikam vi madhu madbu-sam-Amsich= 
chha®?-madirim arishtam #idhum vá jagalam=agajam mairéyam= 
api và [1] até nyad=va madyam bhavati grunavad-yatetat-sa-sali- 
lam pivéd-éknikam và na 

5 bhavati yathA madya-vyatikarah n[25 n] 9?a-madya-pah sukh-ódakam 
pivét-tath-ámbla-kámchikam [|] Tush-ódakam suvirajam pivéch 


22 Motre of verses 20 and 21: Aupachehhandasika. 

$3 Metro: Vaméasthavila, The verse is much mutilated, and has been restored 
eonjecturally with the aid of the metre. After chhanaih, the leaf must have been 
broken off originally, beforo it was written on; for as the metre shows, there can 
have been no more writing in the first line. 

2% The akshara du is not distinct; possibly it might be ttu (bhavêt = tu). 

i5 Metro: Viparitükhyünnaki, alternate Upéndravajra (lst páda) and Indravnjra 
(2nd, 3rd nnd 4th pidan). 

16 Metre; Salini. 

3! Head £dly-anna. 

3! Metre; Sudhi. 

$9 Aa the metre shows, there is here ono long syllable wanting. I would propose 
to read upideh = chháta, i. e., amát = bita (or perhaps #inta or chháta). 

७० Metre: Pramiyikd, 


20 


21 





22 


23 


25 


26 
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=cha masta yach=chhubham 9/26 4] ina gudéna kathafi-chid= 
éónam-adyáün-na tath=imafi=cha jalam pivé- 

6 t=prayujan® [1] satatai=cha bhavéd-ajirnna-éamkl na cha khadéd=a- 
bahüni vásaráni [274] Atha kandáfi-ch-chhnbháfi-ch-chhlaksh- 
nàán-pishtán**-sarpi£-cha  tat-samam [t] khajén=ibhipramath y= 
aitad-ékadhyam ghrita-bbajané 0128 ú] 

7 Vyushtam dacáhát-prabhriti bhakshayéd=bilva-sammitam [1] jirpné 
cha rasa-kalp-dktam=abara-vidhim=acharét [m 29 u] dvav=apy= 
étav=abhihitau kalpau pragra-harau maya [|] anayór—yatnavà- 

8 n-n-ásyát-kalpán-anyáü-ch-chhrigushva mé n[30 u] ĉtt Kandåñ=ch= 
chhañkh-åbhån=apahpita-malån -saktu-kulmása-chukraib sarpis- 
tailabhyam samita-vikritaih süpa-mámsa-prakáraib [1] maudgais 
=chirnnair™=haritaka-yu- 

9 tair-g-gandha-sauvarchchal-Adhyair -adyát-samsk árair-bahubhir- 
aparaih sadhitan=v=étarani n[31 1n] ""Mámsaih sirdham sadhayitv= 
Asya kandam pütam hridyam tam rasam pàyayita [1] siddham 
tat-vat-kshiram-asmnai 


10 pradadyád-yüsham vå syád-vaidalam tad-vimisram ४[ 32 n] Atha 


taila-$ulta-sahitam lasunam nihitam yavéshu parilipya mridà [1] 
sthitam=ékam=abdam=upayujya narah so Oigeoi0 |aj-” 


11 n-api jahati gadàn n1331] “Tri-ratram=ushita tug-aurana-nriná*! 


yada syát-tadà nrinà-rdham-upakalpayel-las[una] [| —*— — — ४” 
-1l 


81 Metre: Aupachchhandasika. 

83 Read prayumjan, as shown by the metre. 

83 Metre of verses 28—30 : 81019. 

3% This is a curiosity; the final n, which shonld be properly conjanct with the 


initial s of sarpié, is attached to the head of tho subscribed fa of pishfa, because the 


ig akshara in the line, jnst above, interfered with tho proper writing of the con- 


junct nsa, 


55 Metro: Kusumita-latá-vellità. 

S6 Here, as the metre shows, one long syllable is wanting. 

87 Metre: 891151. 

$3 Metre: Pramitükshará. 

89 Here five syllables are lost, which, as shown by the metre, should be YY — M — 


Tho first syllable must be either sw or za; of the following three syllables the 
vowels (i, e, š) are preserved ; of the Sth syllable the vowel must be å, to make up an 
accusative plural, ending in án and agreeing with gadán, Tho phrase should havo 
some such meaning as "obstinate" or "long enduring" (disease); su-chire sthitdn 
may be suggested. 


4) Motro: Prithvi. 
$ Read tug-drata-nrind (for tugd arata-npiná) (P) 





32 


33 


34 
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Third Leaf: Obverse. 


1 [v — ] (dadhi)-ghyitani takkram-athav-ápi tad=brahmannah pray- 
ujya vividhan=gadan=abhivijitya (Smarshmi) bhavét g[34 u] 
S Prasthàn — dvátrimsal —la£una-rasatah 

2 kinvam-ardh-árdham-asmát taila-prasthó vyapagata-malah pishta- 
tah shat-cha déyáh [1] dadyan=nikvathad=api cha kalasam mésha- 
srimgyah 

3 sa-Sitam prasthau cha dvau punar-abhiharót-tatra pishtasya dhimán 
[॥ 35 a) "iti sur=éyam pamcha-paiich-Ahad=rasa-varnna-gan- 
dhaih samanvitá 

4 bhavati tailam námatas-ch-óédam -undiram'*- atyartha-küármukam 
tailam-étad-yah surám-api và purushah prayumjita yatnatah 

5 pariharamti tam gad-anikany=ajau krit-ástráni** y-étaré n “Pras- 
tham pishtva Sodhitam=ékam laé$unànám yumjyách-chürnnais- 
traiphalair-ardha- 

6 palikaih [1] sarpis-tailabhyAm Kkudavaé-ch-óéti dasáha(m) vyushtam 
kasarSvasa-vidam vighnam=uéanti g[36 8] Hanyad=yukt6 má(ru)ta- 
gulmam pavana-ghnaih 

7 kushtham hanyád-yojita-mátram khadiréna [I] kaéyéshasno® haya- 
gandha-vyatimisrah svaryah proktas=ch=aisha vimiśrô madhu- 
yashtyaé ॥[ 37 8] **nànà-vidhán-ésha nihamti rógàn 

8 nana-vidha-dravya-visésha-yuktah [|] na yamtrapá kutra-chid=asti 
kalpé yathà prayuktah sukhibhih sa kalpah n[38 n} *?Rasáyana- 
varasy=asya prayuktasya 

9 gunini mat [1] samasatah prochyaminin=Suérutai™ gra-manáh £rinu ॥ 
[ 39 g] qw "'kushth-Aróchaka-gulma-kása-krisatáéchitr'?-àgnisáda- 
pranut vat-asrigdara-sila-sosha-jathara-plihodar-ars6-harah [1] 


4$ The metre of verse 35 is a mixture of alternate Kusumitalatávellità and 
Mandákrántá. I cannot discover its specific name. 

53$ The following appears to be prose, thought it consists of two parts, each of 
thirty-nine syllables. 

44 Read udirnam. 

45 Head krifdetrini. 

46 Metre of verses 36 and 37: Mattamayüra or Mayf. Bat the 2nd pada of 
verse 36 does not scan and is short by one syllable; also the 3rd páda of verse 37 is 
disfigared by a clerical error. 

47 Read kdsudvdeaghnd, as shown by the metre. 

43 Metre: Akhyinakhi, a combination of Indravajra (first two pidas) and Upáén- 
dravraja (last two pidas). 

# Metre: Slóka. 

5 Rend auéruté. 

sl Metre of verses 40 and 41 ; Sárdülavikridita. 

ta Road krifa-bhdd-chitra ; t and bh are two consonants of very similar form. 


35 


Prose. 


36 


37 





* 
ड 
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10 pakshaghata-katigraha-krimigad-ddavartta-méh-fipahah tandrl-pina- 


11 


— 


sn-váhu-prishta-pavan-ápasmára-samsüdanahb [40 g]  éri-máu- 
vénu-mridamga-valgu-ninadas=tapt-Agra-héma-dyutir=m =mëdhà- 
dhi-balayan 

s(u)-samhata-tan(u)r-valy-Adibhir-varjitah [I] nity-6teiha-su-tar- 
dhibhib®® samuditaib sarvvair=d=dridhair=indriyaih jivéd=abda- 
éatam dridh-anala-balah strish(v)-akshayó và [pu](mà)[n] a4! ॥ 


Third Leaf: Reverse. 


४५ [ Ww] (lasuna)na[m] kalpa uktó may —áyam munir**— api cha 
drishtah práàktanair-évam-éva [1] pa[w* —--— — — Jpra- 
yuüktá[ m] cha samyag=[ Z Jari[-]oüoya [——— 
w—— ॥ 42॥ ] 

5० Ahára-pushti9-dhatünàm simyam=arogyam=éva cha [1] pushtis= 
téjas-tath-ótsáham-áyus-ch-aiv-ágni-sambhaváb [q 43 n] agnir- 
áhárá-mülas-tu pakti-müláé-cha dhatavah [1] dbatu-samyat=tath 
-áArógyam-árógy [At ]-pu[sh ]t[i]- 

r=uttama [i440] pushtya téjas-tath-ótsáhah sarvvair-étaitchna jivi- 
tam [í] pránináàm barddhaté tasmád-agnim-ádau parikshayét 
[n 45 n] Dhátu-sàmyát-samah proktah™ sa vai éréshthah prakirt- 
ttahi “vishamé dádhikam sarpih pivéd=va havush-adika(m) 

॥ 46 0] 

— vartayas-ch-éshtás-tathà pán-ášanàáni cha [i] mandé 
tu lamghanam pürvvam paschat=pachana-dipanam fa 47 n] 
chürnp-árishta-prayógáé-cha hitah pitta-kaph-apabah [1] yathá- 
sátmyam prayóktavyam samé gnau bhishajám-iti*? q 48 n] Bhava- 

ti ch-átra | *?Mandó tikshné cha mriyaté vin-ópakaranair-n-narah 
[1] vishamé réga-bahulyam samé jivéch=chiram sukhi [w 49 1] 
Tasmad=rogéshu sarvvéshu sarva-kàléshu buddbiman [1]'9 agni- 
mila k-kriyà 

karya paschád-ámaya-sámtayé ॥[50 g] *9Sva-raséna samkhapushpyé 
bráhmi-mandükapargni-madhukánám [1] médh-árógya-bal-àrthi 


65 Read su-vardhibhvh. 

‘+ Metre; Malini. 

B5 Read munibAir, as shown by the metre (of 15 instants) and the sense. 

66 Metre of verses 43—50 : Slôka. 

67 Read pakti, as shown by the context in verse 44, 

53 The toxt had originally próktó, which was afterwards corrected, in a lighter 


ink, to proktah, n visarga being inserted and the vowel 6 cancelled by two atrokes. 


७9 Hero, and in three other places, the original has a mark of interpuunctuntion, 


resembling the ancient numeral figure one. 


60 Metro of verses 51—53a : Aryh. Seo note 62. 


41 
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Ë Š 
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jivitu*'-kámah prayumjita [1519] máséna tu médhavi shan-másách 
-ehhrnta-dharó bhavaty=a- 

7 jarah [1] jivati varsha-sahasram samå prayógách-chnta-dvayam vi- 
dhivat [y 52 1] évam paratah paratah prayumjamánó bhavaty=a 
jarah. . - -1 c [॥ 53 0) 

8 "Yavàgü-khada-yüshéshu Iéha-chürn-Agadóshu cha [|] gudik-Amjana- 
varttyásu dhüma-prathamanéshu** cha [n 54 n] *5putapáka-tar- 
ppapa-svédéná-vamnn-ásch yótanéshu cha [8 55 u] 

9 anyéshu ch-ápy-anuktéshu yatra bhágó na kirttitah [I] dravyánàm 
sama-bbágah syád-dvi-guné madhu-sarpishi [8 56 m] tri-gzupnam 
tu gudam dadyat=sita-chirpam chatur-gunam [1] péshyéshu ya- 

10 tra n-óddishtam dravan-tatra jalam matam [i 57 m] dadhi-mütra- 
payah-sarppi-roma-spimga-saphéshu cha [í] gavyam prakalpayét 
-sarvvam madhindm mákshik-ódbhavam [58 g] Dadima-tva- 
chayá 

11 (sà)rdham katu-tailam vipáchayét [1] karnnau bhag-óshthau limgas 
—cha sarvva éténa vardhati 0/59 n] Chitrak-àrdha- palam milat= 
trivrit-sátalayós-tatha [1] 

12 Om dan(t)i-milanam  karsham — karsham — prithak-prithak 
[u 60 n] pippalyàh saindhayach=ch=aiva tatha himgy-ambla- 
vétasát [1] viméatis=ch-abhaya-mukya 


Fourth Leaf: Obverse. 


1 [J—w—]} vipichayét [W 618) gudasy-áshta-palát-samyak-kurvita 
daé$a-módakán [1] ékaikam bhakshayét=-tasmad=dasamé dasamé 
hani [14 62 ú] dóshánàm pachan-irthaya jalam=ushpam pivéd-anu 
[1] virékámté tatah snatva satmya- 

« 2 [m=anjn[am] prayójayét [u 63 n] n=atra kas-chit-paribáro vàk-káya- 
manasim sadè [|] sarvv-artukó naréndrayam virékó gasti-nirm- 


61 Perhaps read jfvita-kámah. 

63 This (circlo with central dot) is the neun! mark to denote the end of a subject. 
On the corresponding place of the left hand margin there nro two figures, the lower 
of which is the numeral one, and tho upper one is apparently 50; if go, the two 
together wonld be 51, which would seem to refer to the counting of the veraea, 
though I count 52 or rather 52} verses up te this point. There are two points, how- 
ever, to be noted: first, the MR. inserts fonr dots, which seem to indicate n lacuna; 
secondly, verse 51 is ७ regular åryå of 80 and 27 instants, but verse 52 has two long 
lines of 30 instants each, and the following half verse consists of a short line of 27 
inatants. Of verse 53 only one-half exists, 

63 Motre of verses 54—66: त 05. 

E pradham«anéshu. 

6^ —— is n fragment, two entire pidan being lost. 


52 
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mitah [m 64 g] jará-mrityu-pramathanah sarvv?àmaya-vinàfanah 
[1] vrishyó rasáyanas-ch-aiva 

3 médh-àrógy-Abhivardhanah [ú 65 M] n=aputraya pradátavyó n=A¢i- 
shyáya kathaün-chana [॥] rája-dvishté na dátavyó yë ch-ányé 
papa-charinah ॥[66 4] “@Dvé pamceha-mólé madhukam gudgüchi 
rasn=Asvagandh=amaradara patha [1] tvacham ba- 

4 lé dvé tagaran-tilá$-cha mürvyàm kulattháàn-naladam ghansfi=cha 
[W 674) punarnnavam vénu-phala-tvacham cha jivamty=ath=ail= 
àguru jivakas=cha [1] éranda-milam sa-phala-praróham kuranda- 
pushpagi 

b mahaushadham cha (1 680] dvabhyam tribhir-vá kvathitam sa-toyam 
-àjam payo gavyam-ath-áviknm và [1] sa-saindhavam kim-chid 
-atah sukh-aushpam-áíchyótanam váta-krité kshi-rogé yO u] 
Darby=nutpalam pa- 

6 dmaka-tumga-yáshá-médà-mrinálam madhukam samamga [1] káliya- 
kam parppataka latà cha driksh=atha kárshmarya-parüshakam 
cha [ú 70 4] máüláni gundra-nada-vétasanam éumgáni cha push- 
pavatàm tripá- 

7 nam [1] prapaugdarikam sa-kirátatiktam bhadrasriyam nimba-patola- 
vácám [ú 71 ú] dvau tripi v=ajé payasi striyà và Sritany=ath= 
áschyótanam-uttamam syat [1] sa-darkkaram mákshikna-sampra- 
yuktam paitté kshi- 

8 १७७७ rudhir-àtmaké cha a[72 0] Triny-üshanáni triphalà haridr[à] 
kAsisa-jati-grihadhima-jatyah [i] làksh-átha damti surasó vacha 
cha páth-áé$vagandh-ámaradáru ch-ágryam [m 73 0] sa-katphal- 
ail-àguru-kanta- 

9 kari ródhram karafánjam vrihatim ávadamshtràm [1] dvé trini v=a- 
tah salilé éritàni kóshpáni káryáni sa-saindhavani [a 74 n] áschy- 
Stanam Sléshma-krité kshi-rógé madhu-pragádham pravadamti 
samtah [8] Parüsha[k]-àm [r]à- 

10 taka-tintidika-vrikshámbla-jarpv v-àmra-kapittba-kólaih [8 750) sa- 
mátulumgair-atha dádim-àmblair-madyaih payóbhirzd-dadhi- 
mastunà và [1] dárvy-utpal-àdyaih kvathitaif=cha  s-Amblair- 
áschyótannim snindhava-sam[prayuktam] [n 76 n] 

11 (—)nyasn-sit-dshoa-kyitam nihamti ralt-àtmikàm nétra-rajam pra- 
sahya [n] Samsargga-jé sarvra-samutthité và hin-Adhikatvam 
prasamikshya rógó [tu 77 w] kurvvi(ta) Om— ०४00 ४४ — M — — 


& From here down to verso 85a, the metre is, in various combinations, ^ mixture 
of Indravajra and Upóndravajra. 
67 Read vå, 
' w = 


< 
E 
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^ Fourth Loaf: Reverse. 7 


1 9—pahar(i) vivijünh [n) Éranda-mülam sa-phala-prardham vijar- 
jaram kshira-yutam tv=ajavam (mñ 78 i] syád-váta-rakt-ápnham 79 
=(tad=agryam=asehydtanalm sad |bh[1]shaj(ó6) vada[mjt[i] n Pra- 
paundar[i]ka[m] madhuka[;n] haridrá[i] chha — ५१ — — INI — NI 
— —[n 79 ü] 

2 àéchyótanam Sarkkarayá vimisram pitt-Anil-Arttim vinivarttayétaW 80 
Natam $vadamshtrá-vrihati-tvachaü-chn hrivéram-ity-ósha Éri- 
tas-tv-ajánám [n 50 B] kshir-ódakaih saindhava-samprayuktam= 81 
à&chyótanam váta-kaph-àpaham sya(t) [n] (— — 7) E 4 

3 Darvyé madhukam cha mukhyam gavyé payasy=at=kvathitah striyà 
và [n 81 n] áíchyótanó márnta-raktn-pitté sa-S$arkkarah sad-bhi- 82 
shaja vidhéyah 4 Chürnnáni sükshmáni phala-trayasya badhva sité 
kshauma-pat-aika-désé [a 82 n] ajé [payas]y[-am]- 83 

4 gannyà'? jalé và pariplutam sarvva-ruj-ápaham syat m Darvvim hari- 
dram triphalàm sa-mustam?? sa-Sarkkaram mákshika-samprayuk- 
tam [a 83 n] áéchyótanam manusha-dugdha-yaktam pitt-Asra-vat- 84 
àpaham-agryam-nuktam ॥ Éranda-málais-ta— 

5 runaib sa-pattaih kalkair=ath6 shashtika-tandulanam fa 84 n] chrit- 85 
áplutam fava-kara-praliptam pürvvéna kalpéna ruj-àpaham syat t 
[S5 a) 718yéda-puta páka-nàbana-tarppaga-ghritapána-lépa-pari- 86 
shékán [i] àschyótana- 

6 nirddishtair=dravyair=étaih prakalpayita bhishak n[86 m] “Ritu- 87 
vyádhi-hit-àbhilu-vyamga-nilika-nàsanàn [1] visha-shóth-àpahàám 
—i-ch-aiva mukba-lépan=prachakshaté ॥ [87 n] Tyak-kshirinam? 88 
chandana-padmakau cha gundram mpi- 

7 nàlam ghana-valakau cha [i] mülam kusánàm tagar-ailavalu tálisa- 
patram naladam tilàs-cha [n 889] masüra-dürvv-àma-yavam mpi- 89 
nalam rasaí-cha yashtimadhuk-ótpalánàm [i] Sailéya-must-águru 

B jhámakaf-cha sthaunaiyak?*-aià tagaram tilas=eha [ú 89 q] tvak- 90 

i patra-kushth-àguru jhámakan-cha mamsim harégum paripéla- a 


63 Here four syllables appear to be omitted, for which I can discover no place 
either nt the bottom of the obverae, or at the top of the reverse of the fourth leaf, . 
69 The mutilated phrase must, I think, bo payasy=amganay’ ‘in the milk of à 
woman’; though the correct form would be amgandyá ; the short a is probably due 

to the exigencies of the metre. 
70 The text originally had #a-mustám, which by n later hand is corrected to 


au-mustfam. 

71 Metre: Arya, 78 Metre: Sloka, 

78 Metre of verses 88—103: either Indravajra, or some combination of Indravajra 
and Upóndravajra. 


7* Read kehtriptsp. 75 Read s«thauntyaka, 





FA 
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vafi-cha [í] yashtihva-ródhr-àguru chandanan=cha punarnnavá 
krishga-tilà lata cha [n 90 n] ity-ardha- 

9 rüpair-v-vadann-pralépaib?9 kaléshu gharm-ddishu samprayójynh?? | 
nidaráità drishti-hità narànám dósh-àpnhàn-mé sripu?7 chzóchya- 
mánànu [n 91 n] Vat-Amaya-ghna jalad-Agam-dktah pitt-à— 

10 maya-(ghna)h Saradi pradishtab [i] grishm-ópadishtà rudhir-àmaya- 
ghnàh kaph-amnya-ghnah kusum-ágam-óktáh [n 92 u] Karppása- 
mülány-alatám-uéira-káliyakà kshiravatam tvachaé-cha [1] bha- 
drasri— 

11 [ya] [—ww]kam yaváé-eha vadamti varnyan=vadana-pralépan 
[n 93 ú] étani mütréna gavàm prasoshya kól-Ààmbla-méütraih saha 
miérità và [1] syur-m-mátulumgasya rasë yutà và sa-sarshapáh 
Soshya 

Fifth Leaf: Obverse : 


1 [६/-६८/-->173॥ 94 ॥ vy - u | (७३०) kl[i]sht(ë) cha 
dusht[é] rudhiré cha mukt[ê] [1] (s)n[éhé] v[ilréké vividhé cha 
nasyé krita™ vidhéya vadana-pralépah [a 95 ú] Tvak-patra-ma- 
msi-nata-chandanam cha manahsila vyaghra- 

2 [nakham]- ——(m)*? [I] + (Amb)1(i) ka-kushth[am ] surasé haridré 
vish-àpaháh syur=vadana-pralépah a[96 n] Mirvv-Asvagandha 
triphalà karafijam $óth-àpahabh*! syur=vadana-pralépah ॥ 310५09 
Api gó-mütra-yutàm vadamti &oth-àpaham 

3 [s]y[àd]-va(d)ana-pralépam [97 n] Mukhé pralipténa hasén=na rud- 
yát-svapnam nA sévéta tatha na ch=Adyat [i] n=Agnan pratapyén= 
na cha dharayéta $ushkam pralépam vadané manushyah [w 98 a] 
Abhilu-nilikam-ath-àpi 

4 kushtham vyamgam sn-pilpnap?* tilakàm-é-cha jantóh [I] 4Amyarmti sa- 
dyo vadana-pralépad=dyishtischa baktraün**—eha bhavét=prasan- 
nam [990] Mukhé pralipté hasató inntó và 4léshma sa-chhàyub** 


760 Read pralépáh and sampraySjy4h. 

77 The text originaily had only mw; the ayllable fri was afterwards inserted 
interlinearly in a lighter shade of ink. 

78 Perhaps fill up with mukhé vidheydh. 

79 Road krité. 

80 The lacuna may be filled up with harégum ; compare verses 108 and 106, where 
also wo bave vydjhranakhám and harên ug. 

Bl Read sóth-Apaháh. 

83 The letters look rather like myarwipi. The fact is, the original writing was 
mucedpi, Which was, rather clumsily, corrected to ml vdpi. But read marecdp 
(mürved. api). 

8$ Or perhaps sa-pi/ på. 

Bh Read vaktrasi = cha. 

$5 Read sa-riyuh. 


b 
है | 
bi PEN Èa 
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5 svapatah prakópah [1] yéty-asa tasmach=chhiraso virékah snéhas=cha 
dhümá£-echa punah prayójyáh [m 100 g] Agni-prataépad=vidrutas 
-cha jamtór-dhrpité cha fushké vadana-pralépé [i] abhilu- 

6 pürvván-pravada mti rógám-s-téshàm yath-Oktam vidadhita 4Antim 
[n 101 n] Nakt-ándha-taimirya-Siró-rtti-dáhnam — pitt-àtmikàm 
chakshu-rujàm sa-diham [I] déshas=tatha=nyé pi mukha-tyacha- 
sthah <Amyanti sadyë 

7 vadana-pralépát [i 102 ॥] Akshnór-v—vikáré kapha-marutabhyam 
nastab-krité pinasa-róginàm cha [i] hanu-grahé sirsha-rujásu ch 
=aiva vadamti varjyán-vadana-pralépàn [n 103 ॥ |** A mgulasya 
chatur-bhago 

8 mukha-lépó vidhiyaté [|] madhyamas-tu tribhagah syád-anty*! 
———w-— bhavét [8 1041] **Yashtihva-ródhrám triphalà mrina- 
lam sit-ópalàm kámchana-gnairikan-cha [i] patra-tvag-él-àguru 
dévadaru punarnnavà vyaghranakham- 

9 jannñ=cha [8 105 n] manalsil-alam vrihati-tvachan-cha  màáipsi- 
haré[n]u[m pari]pélavam cha [t] sauvirakam gairika-katphalan= 
cha syáchzchbárivà Sarkkaraya vimisrà [ü 106 q] ity-ardba-rüpais 
=chaturah pradishtah kaph-ásra-pi (tt-ánila)- 

10 réga-santan [I] vidalakais=tair=n=nayanam  samantád-à pakshma- 
mülát-pradihéd-bahir-v-và [W 107 9) Ródhraü-cha kim-chit-tu 
ghriténa digdham=ay6 vighrishtám-abhayàmc-athó và [1] tvacham 
vrihatyah samamc-afijana[i-cha vidà|- 

11 lakah sarva-ruj-àpahah syát [8 IOS p] 5?Gairika-rasámjan-àmjana- 
manahsila-ritikusuma-sama-bhagah [t] ishan-maricha-sahiyáà dvi- 
gunam oé[ Y xv — i 109 8] 


Fifth Leave: Reverse. 


1 Maricha-kusumé cha haritam vipachén=mridv-agnina ghrita-sahiyam 

[I] amjana-vidálakó  yaü-chn ku[r]vv (vakshyama) — — — 
है fn 110॥][९० -- -- — +- ४४ —— - ४४॥--० -- Maja ०7 “४7: ५४ - ८ 
wi] 

2 préchyam&anam nibódhata [n 111 n] Rasa-déshad=vyavay ach=cha 
pitta-sénita-dishanat [1] bhavaty-akáln-pnlitam vriddhasya jarasá 
bhavét [m 112 ॥] Prayéna sléshmalà nAryAs=chhaya fa [—'—— 
—li—-———] 


#6 Metre: 81055, 

The verse might be thus completed : antyan tv = ardh-dnguló = bhatt. 

M Metre of verses 105—108: combinations of Indravajra and U péndravajra. 
^ Metre of verses JON and 110: Arya. 

७ Metre of verses 111—131«: Sidka. 
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3 nishévinyd rajó dushtam srijamti cha [m 113 n] Prasanna-rakta- 
pitt-óshmá kééa-bhimir=atah striyah [1] na chyavamti tatah késas 
=tasmid=akhalitah striyah [n 114 4] Paumsám-ató viparyásé 
rakta-pittam pradushya[té] [1] — — — 

4 n=késa-milani khalatim kuruté £irah g[115 y] NishkéSam támra- 
vála(n-chna)(kh)álityam yach-chir-ótthitam?! [1] na tat-siddhyati 
siddhyan=tu navam samyag=upacharét [u 116 1] Khálitya-palité 
pirvvam bahuáó védhayét-siráh [1] 

5 dushta-sópita-S$unddhasya vaman-àdi-kriyá hita [n 117 n] yath-6?? 2 — 
w= paschach=chhuddha-késhthah prayojayét [1] taila-yogam-=— 
$-cha vividhàn-kéé£n-ràzám-s-tath-aiva cha [ú 118 0] késa-sarzn- 
jananàin-i-ch-aiva tatha sagmvardhanáni cha [1] 

6 prakshálunnái-cha késánám yathà dósha-harà hitàh ॥[119 a] © (W) 
Svádv-nmbla-lavap-ópétair-ghritair-máruta-kásinam [1] $-ànnnir 
=upacharéd=dhiman=kévalair=v=va yatha-balam [úW 120 n] Gramy- 
ànüp-odaka-rasnib sa-gudaih sa-pa- 

7 làndubhib [1] ambla-snigdh-óshna-madhurair-bhój yà -gódhüima-S5(à)- 
layah [u 121 n] surêm sa-mandam gharm-àmbu-rasán-và- pi 
prakámatah [1] vata-kasé bahu snéham sa-gudam và payah pivét 
(a 122 ú] Srimgavéra-shadi-dra- 

8 kshá-srimgi-pippali-bbàrggibhib [|] guda-taila-yutó lêhô hitó máru- 
takásinàm [n 1239) Pippali-márut-à àji-shadi-pushkara-chitrakaih 
[1] sa-saindhavam=idam chürnnam hitam máruta-kásinàm [n 124 ॥ ] 

9 Palani kvathayét-trimsat=kantakarya jal-àdhaké [1] chatar-bhaga- 
sthité püté dadyád-guda-palàny-agé [i 125 y] chürppair-n-n&zara- 
bhargy-6là-pippali-shadi-chitrakaih [|] ghrita-taila-palais$-ch-ápi 

10 (sa)my[u](ta)m léha-vat=pachét [n 126 ñ] chaturbhir-á ghanibhà- 
vach=chité cha dvi-palam madha [1] pippali-pala-chirnpam cha 
datvà libyát-tu kása-nut ॥[ 127 ú] Dasamila-kashayéna bharggi- 
kalkam ghritam pachét [1] 

ll[-w-w-——-—-—wv-— m° vata-kasa-nut [n 128 4] Kantakarya 
rasa-prasthé ghritnsya kudavam pachét [1] punarnaváyáh kalkéna 
tat-param váta-kása-nut [n 129 n] Bhárggi-kalkam ghritam ch= 
Atha pachéd=dadhni chatur-guné [I] 

12 (v)[y Jàgh[r]i-rasa-dvi-gunitam vata-kasa-haram param [i 1304 
paittiké sarppishah pànam hitam syát-sa-viréchanam [n 131 i] 


9l Or perhaps chhir-6tthitam. 

% Supply perhaps gath-(chit-Géanam. 

% Supply daksha-tittiri-niryühé tateparam from the Chakradatta, formula 70 on 
p. 216. 
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Translation. 


(Verse 1.)—Om! The summit of boundless wealth, inhabited by 
companies of Dévarshis and Siddhas, by Kinnaras, Nagas, Yakshas and 
Vidyadharas, the holy pleasure-ground of the immortal! gods that in- 
habit heaven, [all]......... overtopping ; 

(Verse 2.) Where, scattered in every direction by reason of the 
multitude of the rays of thousands of protuberant gems, and dissolved 
by fear, darkness, being apprehensive of the abode of the Moon, Indra, 
the Sun and Fire, does not venture to approach even in the nights of 
the rainy season? ; 

(Verse 3.) Which is incessantly worshipped by numerous com- 
panies of sages accompanied by their disciples, carrying wood, kusa-grass, 
fruits, water and flowers; in whose groves the trees have their branches 
examined® by the celestial maidens in quest of flowers ; 

(Verse 4.) Where, under the magic of the rays of their lord, the 
moon, who has his permanent abiding-place on the crest of matted 
hair of the Three-eyed-one (i. e., Siva), the two gems, tale" and the 
moon-stone, even by day, let flow a mighty stream,® just as if they were® 
glacier-ice ; 


(Verse 5.) In whose beantiful groves, crowded with flower and 


fruit bearing trees, resounding with the voices of swarms of various kinds 
of birds, and having their rocky ground washed by the water emitted 
from the talc?, the medicinal plants glow at night like sacrificial fires ; 


L Tho reading ambrita (for amrita) is doubtful. Bat I can make nothing better 
of the mutilated letters. 

$ The suggestion of the reading privrid-niflay=api I owe to the Pandit of tho 
Asiatic Society. 

8 Or: touched. 

+ The MS. reads abda, lit. cloud As this is a synonym of abhra, which moans 
both ‘cloud’ aud ‘ tale,” I take abda also to mean ‘tale.’ It is not given, with this 
meaning, in any Sanskrit dictionary accessible to mo; but the context cloarly ro- 
quires two minerals which should be both transparent and of a whitiah or bluish 
white colour. Both talo and moonstone possees theae qualities, The difficulty, how- 
over, is that mica or talo is not exactly a mani or gem. Another difficulty is, that 
both abda and indukdnta aro said to have the moon for their lord. This is true of 
the moon-stone, but I am not aware of ita being ever ascribed to talo. Yet I do not 
know what else abda could be but talc. 

6 Tho MS. reading #itan gives no sense. I conjecture érótan, i, e. érótam 
‘current’, aconantive of £róta, or fitan (i. e., lam) * water.’ 

6 The original has upaldbham which, in this senso of ‘resembling, bas not yet 
been noted in any Sanskrit dictionary. Literally it means ‘catching up’, * reaching 

to '. 

7 Tho original has abda-mukta, which admits of a double moaning: ' emitted from 
talc’ or ‘ pearl-like talc’. 
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(Verse 6.) Where the lions, with thick manes brighter than the 


rays of the moon, and shoulders besmenred with the matter oozing from 


the sides of the heads of elephants in rut, do not brook even the thun- 
der of masses of clouds, bit roar with mouths like mountainous caverns; 

(Verse 7.) On that mountain, which is, as it were, the cream of 
the whole earth and, through its gifts of the riches of the world, the 
benefactor of all creatures, —on its summit, delightful with its trees bear- 


ing flowers and fruits at all seasons, there dwell the following Munis of 
enlightened mind : 


(Verse 8.) Atréya, Haritn, Paràíara, Bhéla, Garga, Sümbavya 
Suéruta, Vasishtha, Karála and Kapya. Hundreds of times they used 
to roam about, in company of one another, enquiring into the tastes, 
properties,’ forms, powers and names of all medicinal plants. 

(Verse 9.) Having observed a plant with leaves dark-blue like 
sapphire, and with bulbs white like jasmin, crystal, the white lotus, moon- 
rays, conch-shell or mica, and having his attention aroused thereby, 
Suáíruta approached the Muni Kasiraja with the enquiry, what it could be. 
Then that holy man replied to him as follows: 


(Verse lO and 11.) “Of yore the lord of the Asuras himself drank 
the forth-churned nectar; his head the holy Janárdana (Vishnu) cut off. 
(11.) The pharynx remained attached to the severed head ; from it drop 
fell on the ground, and those were its (garlic's) first origin. 


3 I propose to read gupa (ns in verse 13). The MS. reading gana yields no satis- 
factory sense. Guna refers to the five elementa: earth, water, fire, air and ether, 
which are tho constituents of all materinl objects, and after which, nccording ns one 
or the other predominates in an object, the latter is named. Bee Sufruta I, 41. 
Virya or ‘power’ is that quality by which a drug produces ita effect, According to 
some, wirya is of two kinds: heating and cooling; others enumerate eight kinds: 
ushma or heating, Fita or cooling, «nigdha or ommollient, ruksha or drying, visada or 
clearing, pichchhila or lubricating, mridu or mild, and tfkshna or sharp, Rasas or 
‘tastes’ nro said to be five: madhura or sweet, ambla or acid, kafu or acrid, fikta or 
bitter, kash(ya or astringent, lawana or saline. See Susruta I, 40, 41, 42. The follow- 
ing tablo shows the reducing effecta of the tfryas and rasas on the three hamours 
according to tho Safrata :— 


PRENNE: A — — 











Humour | redaced by virya | or rasa. 
Wind ushma, anigdha { —— amla, 
sita, saa pana | madhura, tikta, 
Hale | mridu kashdya, 


ushma, ruksha, katu, tikta 
Phiegm | viédda, tiksina kashüya. f 


It will be observed that tho offects mentioned in vorse 15 agree with this table, 
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Skcowp Lear: Obverse. 


(Verse 12.) Hence Brahmans do not eat it, because of its having 
originated from something connected with a living body; ita evil smell 
also the learned in sacred lore declare to be due to the same cause, 

(Verse 13.) Because of the absence of salty taste they call it 
‘ Rasdnna?;’ and its designation of * Lasuna" is well-known among the 
people. What need to mention the many names by which it is called in 
the languages of differen! countries? Hear only its tastes, properties, 
and powers on account of their importance for its medicinnl use. 

(Verse 14.) Its taste, when eaten as well as when digested, is de- 
clared to be pungent; but when digested its taste is said by others! to be 
sweet; it is of light digestion," as shown by its smell, and hot, as shown 
by its blood-invigorating power, and it is famed as an aphrodisiac. 

(Verse 15.) By the foremost Munis it has been declared to be, on 
account of its sonr, hot and oily nature, a means of reducing the 
strength of the windy humour, and,!? on account of its sweet and bitter 
nature, also to be, through its juiciness, n means of abating the bilious 
humour. On account of its hot, sharp, and pungent nature it is 
said by the learned to be a subduer of the strength of the phlegmatic 
humour. It was appointed by the Creator a means of removing the 
defects of these three hamours", in order that it should kill all diseases. 


9 Raéina, according to popular etymology, derived from rasa ‘taste’ and üna 
‘without’, which would properly produce røsôna. Or the intended etymology may 
be from ra (for la, abbreviation of lavana) ‘aalt’ and fina | = fûnya) ' destitute of.’ 

10 | propose to read anyaih, The MS. reading anya yields no satisfactory 
mense. 

H Digestion is maid to be of two kinds: guru or heavy (or brisk) and laghu or 
light (or sluggish). Druga in which earth and water predominate (seo note 8) causa 
beavy, while drogs in which fire, air and ether predominate, cause light digestion. 
In the latter urine and foeces aro obstructed (baddha-vinmitra), while in hoavy 
digestion they are abundant or loose (sriehfa-ciamitra). Pargative drags, accord- 
ingly, wre anid to contain an abundance of earth and water, while emetics have more 
of air and fire. In light digestion the tendency is said to be upwards, in heavy, 
downwards. Bee Suiruta 1, 40, 41. 

18 The following line does not scan in the original, unless #क is omitted. I am 
doubtfal as to what i» intended to bo anid, Sa-rasefayd might nlao be read as one 
word, bot would menn the same: ' through ita having juice’. Another difficulty is 
piita-bhħhâva. There is no tasto callod pitta, so far na I am aware. I have trans- 
lated ' bitter, taking pitta to be a clorical error for tikta. 7 

18 Disha, lit. ‘defect’, is à name for the three humours: váta or edyu or pavane 
‘wind’, pitta * bile’ and kapha or éléshman ‘phlegm’. They aro called so, because 
they are (aa the Charaka, p. 254, explains) tho ' weak points’ of the bodily system, 
inherent in it by nature (prakriti-bhrita), bat an natura! constitaent elementa of the 
body, they belong to the supporta of the body (farír-^pakarska), and only become 
troublesome when they nre in a state of derangement (+ikrita). 
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4 (Verse 16.) It kills also the windy hamour when it has got into 
the bones, and rectifies also the phlegmatic humour when it (i. e, ils 
defect) ia not of any long standing; it also greatly stimulates the 
digestive power, and may be considered an excellent means for restoring 
vital power!’ and colour. 

(Verse 17.) Now by those who want to enjoy in comfort many 
sorts of liquor, flesh, clarified butter, barley and whent, the following 
festival of the garlic is to be observed in the winter season as well as 
in the months of Madhu and Madhava. 

| (Verse 18.) When trimmed girdles, fit for the conquest of men, 
= are given up by the women, and necklaces are not worn by (lit., do not 
approach) them on account of the cold that distresses their bosoms, and 
when the husbands do not enjoy themselves on the roofs of the houses 
of their wives in the full light of the rays of the moon, at that time it 
should be observed, also when Agara (fragrant aloe) is highly priced 
and things coloured with Kumkuma (saffron). 

(Verse 19.) Then on the house-tops, gate-ways and upper win- 
dows garlands of garlic richly set with its bulbs should be displayed, 
and on the ground itself one should have worship performed. One 
should also cause the people of one'a household to wear chaplets made 
of the same (garlic). This is the procedure (for observing the festival) 
appointed for the people; it is short, as needed for the lower classes." 

(Verse 20—27.) Now the first formula: with a cleaned body and 
removed from light, after having worshipped the gods, bràhmans and 
fire, the patient should drink, on a day marked by an auspicious planet 
or constellation, of the fresh juice of garlic, strained through ७ piece of 
cloth: (21.) either one kudava" or half a kudava or one and a half 
kudava or even more; 





ls On bala or ‘vital power’ seo Snéruta T, 15. It is tho resnltant of the seven 
dhitus or 'constituont eloments of the body’, and ia also called t4jas or Ojas. Boo 
` versos 43—45. 
- 16 That is in spring, of which Madho or Ohnitra (š. «., March—4A pril) and MAdhava 
or Vnitikha (April —May) nro the two first months. 
s 16 | am not entiefied na to the correctness of the translation of the last sentence, 
tho original text of which is very obscure. 
i? On this and othor monsoros see Colebrooke’s Esenys, vol. IT, p. 533% A kudava 
im snid to be a cubic monsare of either 3$ or 4 fingers (angula), holding 2 double hand- 
ü fala (prasriti, à quantity held in both hands by n man of common size). 4 kugavas 
Ë make one prastha, 4 prasthas make one ádhaka, and 4 dghakas make one dróma oF 
h kalata ; accordingly 64 kudaras = 16 prasthas = 1 kalaía. A kudawa holds 4 palass 


a pala being m 'handful* (mushfi) or half a prasriti, or 2 palas = 1 prasriti. As 
th. mensures of weight 2 (6/4 make 1 karaha, 4 karaba] pala, 8 pala = 1 sfr, 2 sår = 
It 


| 1 prastha, 4 prastha = 1 ághaka, ¢ ddhaka = 1 dróna. See Dr. Dutt's Hindu Mat. 
k E Mod. Pp. 8. 
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(Second Leaf: Reverse). 

there is here no fixed measure; let him drink in proportion to the 
strength of his humours and to his disease." (22) While it is clarify- 
ing, he should slowly blow on it soft currents of air with fans made 
of palm lenves ; and when it boils up or is being spoiled, he should 
spriukle it with cold water mixed with powder of sandal. (23.) Of 
this decoction, fortified by one third part of spirit of rice, he should sip 
a mouthful,* and first stopping a moment to let it play in the throat, 
he should drink it together with the rest. (24.) When this is digested, 
he may eat milk with rice; or milk may be taken with the addition of 
the broth of game or with dainty decoctions of pulses or with oleaginous 
substances*?!; but he should take these moderately and only once a day. 
(25. He may drink mardvika, or madhu, or madirà and madhu in 
equal parts, or arishta, or Sidhu, or jagala, or ngaja, or mairéya,™ or 
whatever other strong liquor there may be; but he should drink these 
with water, or one at a time, lest there be intoxication. (26.) If he is 
not used to drinking liqnors, he may drink warm water or sour kànchikn ; 
or he may drink tushódaka or suviruja,® or fresh whey. (27.) He 
should never take it with treacle, nor should he ever drink unboiled 
water, while using this prescription; otherwise he will always be in 
danger of indigestion, nor will he be able to eat properly for a few years. 

(Verses 28 and 29. Now the second formula: Having crushed 
small fresh bulbs of garlic, and, together with an equal quantity of 
clarified butter, stirred them well with a churning-stick in a vessel used 
for clarified butter, one may, after having let the mixture stand for ten 
days or longer, eat it together with an equal quantity of bel-fruit (Aegle 


18 It might also be translated: ‘in proportion to the state of his humours, him 
vital power and his disense.' 

19 Original murchchhá-pi vató pi yadi; L do not know tho oxact meaning of 
vata. 

80 Original gandüsha, a term used with gargles; seo Dr. Dutt's Mat. Mod. 

. 18. 

É $1 Snéha, *olenginons substance’ is said to include tho following: taila or oil, 
. ghrita or clarified butter, vasi or fat, and majjd or mnrrow. | 

12 Regarding the identity of these liquors soo Dr. Dutt's Hindu Mat. Med., pp. 
13, 266, 272, 273, also Suóruta I, 45 (transl, pp 239—243). The only variety that 
I cannot identify is agaja, In the dictionaries it is said to bo ' bitumen,’ 

$5 The suvtraja of the text i» probably the samo as what is called sauvfraka in 
Sufruta I, 45. All three drinks are kinds of sour gruel, produced by the acetuous 
fermentation of a decoction of different sorts of unhusked grain: tusAédaka or tushámbu 
is mande with the huska of n kind of pulse, suvífraja or saurtraka, with aohnaked 
barley, nnd kdnchika or kánjika or dhdnydmla with anhusked rico. On their pre- 
poration wee Sufrata I, 44 (transl, pp. 209, 210, 246); also Datt’s Mat. Mod , p. 12. 
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marmelos); and when it is digested, one should observe the diet pre- 
scribed in the case of the use of the decoction.™ 

(Verse 30.) The two formulas, above set forth by me, are the 
principal. If thou art not willing to make use of either, hear other for- 
mulas from my month. 

(Verse 31.) The third formula. After cleaning bulbs of garlic 
till they are as bright as a conch shell, they may be eaten with flour of 
parched grain, kulmása and chukra,** well cooked with clarified butter 
and oil, after the manner of broths aud meats, accompanied with mashed 
beans and green vegetables, well seasoned with some aromatic substance 
and sonchal salt. Or they may be eaten prepared in many other ways. 
Such others?? are as follows : 

(Verse 32.) The fourth formula. Having boiled one and a half 
bunches of stalks of garlic with meat, one may give this savoury broth 
to drink, after it has clarified; one may add to it an equal quantity of 
boiled milk, either pure or mixed with n decoction of pulse. 

(Verse 33.) Now the fifth formula: garlic together with oil and 
éukta?5, placed in a quantity of barley, should be plastered round with 
clay and allowed to stand for a year; a person partaking of this will 
get rid of diseases even (if of long standing ).*5 

(Verse 34.) The sixth. If by an apathetic man toga (manna of 
bamboos) is allowed to stand for three nights, then half of it should be 
caused by that man to be prepared with garlic ...... 


Third Leaf: Obverse. 


us eurdled milk and clarified butter or also butter-milk ; 
using this a brAhman may overcome various diseases and become of 
a sound bod y.9? 


$& The rasa or decoction ia that prescribed in verses 20—27. 

$5 Kulmdsa and chukra or fukta are two kinds of sour gruel, As to the latter 
see Dr. Dutt's Mat. Med, p. 12. See nlso note 23, above. 

86 Gandha is tho name of several aromatic substances: valerian, sandal, myrrh, 
nloe-wood, camphor, saffron, ote. ; hence the term gandhéshfaka or * tho eight fragrant 
substances.’ I do not know which of these may here be intended, or whether any 
particular aromatic is intended. —On sonchal sce Dutt'a Mat. Med , p. 85. 

$7 I thus translate the ifarêni of the text, supplying sádhaná»i. But lam not suro 
about the meaning of the phrase. The same phrase occurs in the prose portion after 
verse 35, below, where kalpáh may be supplied with itar. Possibly itaráni is an 
instance of false concord with sádhitán (8७० introdnotory remarks), and frinushea mê 
should be understood; "hear from mo tho following other preparations made in 
many other ways." "The sense remains the s» me. 

55 This portion is lost in the original. See footnote there 

$9 I can make nothing satisfactory of imarshmt. 1 take it to be connected with 
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(Verse 85 and Prose.) The seventh, Thirty-two prasthas" of the 
juice of garlic, one quarter ns much of yeast, one prastha of oil free from 
all impurity, and six pravthas of flour should be taken. A wise physician 
will further add one kalasan of Méshasringi (Asclepias geminata) boiled 
in water, and once more throw 10 two prasthas of flour, (Prose) This 
liquor will always, after five days, become ready endowed with taste, 
colour and aroma; as an oil also ib is excellent and most effective. If 
8 person uses it with a purpose, whether as an oil or as n liquor, hosts of 
powerful diseases will relinquish him. Other formulas are the following: 

(Verse 36.) The eighth. Having crushed one prastha of cleaned 
garlic, one should mix it with half n pala" of powder of the three 
myrobalans™, nnd a kudava of clarified butter and oil, and then allow 
it to stand for ten days. This makes an agreeable remedial paste against 
cough and asthma. 

(Verses 37 and 38.) Joined with remedies against wind, garlic cures 
abdominal tumonrs caused by the windy humour; aud if joined with 
Khadira (Acacia catechu), it at once cures skin diseases. Mixed with 
Hayagandha ( Physalus flexuosa), it is n remedy against cough and asthma; 
and mixed with liquorice, it is declared to be good for the voice. (38) 
it cures various kinds of diseases, when joined with various kinds of sub- 
stances. There is no limitation in the way of administering it; for thus 
wus its ndministration in vogue among the sages. 

(Verses 39—41.) Hear from me with nn attentive mind, O Suéruta, 
as Í set forth briefly its virtues, when applied as an alterative tonic, 
(40) It cures skin diseases, loss of appetite, abdominnl tumours, cough, 
leanness, and weak digestion. It removes rheumatism, meenorrhagia, 
abdominal pains, consumption, morbid affections of the bowels, enlarge- 
ment of the spleen, and hemorrhoids, It banishes hemiplegia, sciatica, 
worms, iliac passion, and urinary disorders. It cuves lassitude, cold of 
the nose, rheumatism of the arms or back, and epilepsy. (41) Venerable 
Sir, with a voice beautiful like that of a tabour or flute, with a complexion 
clear as molten fine gold, strong in memory and mind, with a well-knit 
body, free from all wrinkles ete., with all your senses steady, collected 
and constantly increasing in vigour, you shall live for a hundred years, 
with a well-regulated digestion and inexhanstibie virility, 

(Verse 42.) Thus far the administration of garlic has been explained 
by me, even ns it was taught by the sages of old, ............ and one should 
accurately observe it ............ 


énan "body, I mny have failed to rend it correctly, thongh the letters acom distinot 
enongh. 

tA T. e, the chebulie, the emblie and the bellerio myrobalans, See Dr, Dott'a 
Materia Medien, p. 161. 
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(Verses 43—45.) Food, digestion, the normal condition of the ele- 
ments, health, plumpness, spirits, energy and long life are all dependant 
on the digestive faculty. (44.) Tho digestive faculty is set in activity 
through food; and the resultants of digestion are the elements; health 
depends on the normal condition of the elements ; plumpness on health ; 
(45.) good spirits and energy on plumpness ; and through all these the life 
of living beings is prolonged. Hence one should first of all examine the 
state of the digestive faculty.*! 

(Verse 46—48.) When the digestive faculty conduces to the normal 
condition of the elements, it is said to be (normal or) regular, and this 
is justly considered its best state. When the digestion is (abnormal or) 
irregular, one should drink things made of curdled milk or clarified 
butter or habush and the like; (47.) oily and warm applications’? also 
are useful; afterwards food and drink may be taken, When the digestion 
is weak, one should fast at first, and afterwards use medicines to promote 
appetite nnd assist digestion’; (48.) the use of powders and medicated 
liquors (arishta) also is advantageous as removing defects of the bilious 
and phlegmatic humours, When the digestion is regular, the physicians 
should prescribe whatever is agreeable to the system. 


Further it may be observed :— 

(Verses 49 and 50.) When the digestion is weak or too active, a 
person dies, unless he receives proper treatment; when it is irregular, 
all sorts of diseases arise; when it is regular, he lives long in comfort.*5 
(50.) Hence a wise physician will at all times in all diseases first direct 


5! Compare with this the opening statements in I, 35 and 46 of the Suirutna, 
which appear to inculcate a different view,.— According to the Sufrnata the dhdtus or 
'elementa' of the body are seven (see I, 15) : rasa chyle, rakta blood, mmsa flesh, 
modas fat, asthi bones, majjó marrow, nod £ukra semen.—S5ümya or * equilibrium’ is 
the exact qnantity required of each element to constitute a healthy body. 

$3 I do not know the exact meaning of the term wartayah here Neither “pill” 
nor '" bougie” seems quite applicable Perhaps smigdhóshmá should be separated 
from wartayah, nnd the phrase tranalatod: “oily and warm remedies and vartis 
(whatever the latter may be) are useful.” 

88 On péchana and dipana seo Dr. Datt's Hindu Mat. Med., p. 5. 

5^ On sáftmya see Subrata I, 35 (verse 35). 

bb With voraes 46—50 should be compared the statements in Snírnta I, 35. 
Thore four kinds of digestion nre onamerated: regular, irregular, weak and too 
nctive, These four kinds are referred to in our verse 40, But verses 46—458 mon- 
tion also a different classification into two kinds only: regular and irregular; and 
for the latter kind curdled milk and clarified butter are prescribed. Batin the Safrnta 
these nro prescribed for a too active digestion. Moreover the Suíruta prescribes oily 
(anigdha, Dr. Dutt'a transl. * cooling ' F), acid and saline remedies for irregular diges- 
tion, while our vorao 48 proscribes oily and warm remedios, 
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his treatment to the proper regulation of the digestive faculty, after- 
wnrds paying attention to the relief of the sickness. 

(Verse 51—53.) He who desires a good memory, health and 
strength, and wishes for a long life, should make use of the fresh juice’ 
of the Sankhapushpi (Canscora decussata), Brahmi ( Herpestis Monniera), 
Mandüknaparni (Hydrocotyle asiatica) and Madhuka (liquorice) (52.) 
Within one month he will obtain a good memory, and within twelve 
months he will be able to reproduce from memory whatever he hears 
once only, without any decay. (53.) With the same treatment, he will 
live for a hundred years or for two hundred years, if administered in 
proportion; and if he goes on continually repeating the treatment, he 
will enjoy undecaying life, 





(Verses 54—58.) In the case of gruels, khada (medicated butter- 
milk), and decoctions ; of electnaries, powders (chürma) and antidotes; 
of pills, ointments and suppositories; of fumes and sternutatories ; 
(55) of püfapáka (roasted druga), refrigerants, sudorifics, emetics and 
eye-lotions; and in the case of any other medicaments, not named, 
when the proportion is not mentioned, (56) the portions of the in- 
gredients should be equal; of honey and clarified butter, there should 
be a double portion; but of treacle one should take a threefold, and of 
ground white sugar a fourfold portion. (57) In the case of powders 
(péshya), when no liquid is prescribed, water should be understood to be 
taken. In the case of curdled milk, urine, milk, clarified butter, 
hair, born and hoof, (58) one should prescribe all these to be taken 
from the cow, so also in the case of all honeys, to be taken from the 
common bee.5* 


55 On searasa see Dutt's Mat. Med., p. 9. 

ST On these medicaments seo Dr. Dutt's Mat. Med., p. 9. Fora püfapáka 
vegetable drugs are made into a paste, and tied up in the form of a ball in leaves of 
the Eugenia fjambolana or Ficus Hengalensis, after which tho ball is covered with a 
layer of clay and roasted in a cowdung fire. When the clay becomes brick-red, tho 
roasting is completed. The roasted drug is now taken ont, and given cither in tho 
form of a pill or powder or its juice ia expressed and given with honey or other 
adjancts.—Khada ia snid to be butter-milk boiled with noid vegetables and spices. 

M With this compare Sufrate’s directions on honey, and urine in I, 45. He only, 
says, that the honey of tho common bee is the best (prararam), but allows seven 
other varieties. He makes a similar remark with reference to cow's urine, that it 
shonld be used by preference, as being the most effective (miltra-praybga-sddhyfshu 
gavga-mütram pray¢jaytt); but he also permits the use of the urine of other domestic 
animals. The only reference to other animal substances that I can find occurs at 
the end of I, 37, were the following are mentioned: blood, hair, nails, milk, urine 
and foeces; but there is nothing to limit thom to products of the cow. 
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(Verse 59.) With Dadima (pomegranate) and Tvacha (cinnamon) 
one should boil one and a half portion of pungent (Indian mustard) 


oil: this causes the growth of the ears, and of the female and male 
genital organs. 


(Verses 60—66.) One should boil half a pala of the root of 
Chitraka (Plumbago zeylanica), likewise of Trivrit (Ipomoea turpethum) 
and Satala (Stereospermum suavolens) ; (60) and one karsha" each of the 
roots of Danti (Baliospermum montanum) and ........., and likewise of 
long pepper, rocksalt, asafcetida and sorrel, (61) and fore-most twenty 
(karsha ?) of chebulic myrobalan : 


5 Fourth Leaf: Obverse: 


From these one should carefully prepare ten boluses with eight 
pala! of treacle, (62.) and take one of them on every tenth day, After 
it one should drink warm water for the purpose of correcting the defects 
of the humours; (63.) then, after the purgative has taken effect, one 
should bathe and may then return to one's ordinary diet.” There 


89 T. e, oil of the Brassica juncea or Sinapis ramosa, largely used by Indians ns 
an article of food as well as an unguent, and known ns kaduvd or karurá té? * pungent 
oil’, as distinguished from mifhd tat, the aweot oil of the Sesamum indicum. 

4) Compare with this the formula in Snfrata I, 44 (p. 166). There are fewer 
ingredienta and the proportions are different, but the chief ingredientes nre the same ; 
they are also to be mado np in boluses of 8 pala of treacle nnd one bolus to be taken 
evory tenth day, with warm water nfter it. It sooms alan to be the anme with the 
gudüshfaka or ` eight trencle" formula of the Bhivaprakisa, quoted in Dr, Datt'a 
Mat. Med, p. 231. The quantity of treacle is to be equal in weight to the other 
ingredients. This agrees with the formula in our MS., according to which there 
are k pala each of Chitraka, Trivrit nnd Sátalà (3418 pala), one karasha or ई pala 
each of the other 6 ingredionts (= lh pala), and 20 karshn or 5 pala of Myrobalan, 
total 8 pala, equal to the 8 pala of treacle, The Suśrata formula, I suspect, is 
wrorgly translnted by Dr. Chatterjea (p. 211). It runs as follows : gudaay-dshta- 
pal pathud pimbautih ayuh palam palam | dantt-chitrakay6é karshaw pippalt-trivritér= 
dada H kritemwitén=mébdakdn=tham dafamé "hani | tatah — khádfdsushna-tóya-sfvf 
niryantrands=tr=imé. This would seem to mean: “In S pala of treacle there 
should be (mixed), pala for pala, 20 karsha of Pathy, two karshn (i, e. one karsha 
ench) of Danti and Chitraka and ten karsha (इ. e. 5 karaha each) of Pippali and 
Trivrit Of this mixture make boluses and take one every tenth day, with warm 
water after it. This is nn unlimited remedy." Here the ingredients consist of 
20 + 24 10 karsha, i. 0., 5+4+424 pala, total 8 pala, equal to 8 pala of treacle. —I 
take Sdtald to be tho Stereospermum muavolens; it is mentioned as a purgativo in the 
second list given in Suáruta I, 39, where Dr. Dott translates it (p. 176) with Jasmi- 
num gambas. In tho third list (p. 177), also of purgatives, however, he transintes it 
with Stereospermum suavolens, nnd aa ७ synonym of Patali which also occurs in the 
second list. I may add that in his Mat. Med. (p.190) the Jasminum sambac is not 
described ns n purgative drug. 
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should never be any hesitation with regard to this remedy, either in 
word or deed or thought. (64.) It is a purgative com posed by Agasti, 
fit for princes, and which can be used in all seasons. It prevents old 
age and death ; it cures all diseases ; (65.) it also acts as an aphrodisiac 
and alterative tonic, and increases memory and health. It should never 
be administered to any one who has no son nor disciple; (66.) nor 
should it be given to an enemy of the king, nor to any other sinful 
liver. 

(Verses 67—69.) Both Panchamila (the five drugs)", Madhuka 
(liquorice), Gudichi (Tinospora cordifolia), Rasn& (Vanda Roxburghii), 
A$vagandhà (Withania somnifera), Dévadaru (Pinus deoddra), Patha 
(Stephania hernandifolia), Tvacha (cinnamon), the two Bala, Tagara 
(Tabernaemontana coronaria), and seeds of Tila (sesamum); Miva 
(Sanseviera zeylanica), Kulattha (Dolichos uniflorus), Nalada (Indian 
spikenard) and Ghana*; (68. Punarnava ( Boerhaavia diffusa), and the 
fruit and bark of Vénu (bamboo); Jivanti™, also Élà (cardamom), Agura 
(aloe), and Jivaka® ; root of Eranda (castor-oil plant) together with its 
fruit and sprouts, flowers of Kuranda'*, and Mahaushadha‘?: (69.) 


4! On these pancha-müla or ' five drugs" seo Dr. Dntt's Hindu Mat. Med, pp. 
145, 146, They nre distinguished ns tho lesser (hrasva) nud tho greater (vrihat). The 
former comprise the S'3/«parat {| Desmodium Ganceticam), Pri£niparnt (Urarin lago- 
podioides), Xenfakairt (Solanum Jaquinii), Frihet? (Solannm indicam), nnd Gókshnra 
(Tribulus terrestria). The latter inclade the Vilva ( Aeglo marmelos), Syonuka (Calo- 
santhea indica), GambAdri (Gmelina arborea), Pdfald (Stereospermum suaveolens), 
and Ganikarik? (Promna spinosa). Both sete are together known as the daéc-m@la or 
* the ten drugs’ or the dui-peficha-mait, 

१७ This is the Sida, of which, however, Dr. Dutt in the Hinda Mat. Med., p. 120, 
mentions four kinds: cordifolia, rhomboidea, rhombifolia, and albu. The two Bald 
here referred to are probably tho Bald or Sida cordifolia and tho Atibald or Sida 
rhombifolia. See the 5th list in Safrata T, 39. 

(| The text has ghana, which may simply mean *much ', qualifying Naladam 
'apikenard'; but it seems preferable to take it as tho name of a separate drug; it 
i» anid to be the samo as Afusta or Cyperus rotundus; soe tho Glossary to the Biblio- 
theca Indica edition of tho Asvavaidyaka. 

कक Jívanti-— Caelogyne ovalis, in Dutt's Mat. Med, p. 301, but according to 
Watt's Econ. Prod., pt. v, p. 85, it would seem to bo the Cimicifuga foetida. It iw 
mentioned in the 17th list of Suíruta I, 38, where the commentary of Dallana 
Mishra says that it hus a frnit with a milky juice, resembling the fruit of Latdrka, 
and that it is popularly known ns Dédikd. 

45 The Jivaka in also called Kiireha-dfrehaka, but ita identity is no more known. 
It is one of the drugs which formed part of the group known to the ancients as the 
ash(a-varga or ' group of eight drugs. See Surata I, 38 (transl, p. 157). 

46 I. e, Corchorus antichoras, according to Watt's Econ. Prod., pt. v, p. 97, but 
the dictionaries seem to identify it with Kuranta, which is Barleria prionitis no- 
cording to Watt, idid., p. 53. See alao the 2nd list in Subrata I, 38 (tranal., p. 135). 

# This lit. mouus ‘great drog’, and is the name of various plants, na 
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two or three of these drugs should be boiled in the milk of gonts or 
cows or sheep mixed with water, and then, with the addition of a httle 
rocksalt, the mixture may, in a tepid state, be applied as a lotion in eye 
diseases caused by the windy humour.” 

(Verses 70—72.) Darvi (Indian barberry), Utpala (blue lotus), 
Padmaka, Tunga, Yasha, Méda, Mrinàla (leaf-stalk of the lotus)”, Ma- 
dhuka (liquorice), Samanga (Mimosa pudica) ; Kaliyaka (yellow sandal), 
Parpataka (Oldenlandia herbacea) and Lata™, also Draksha (raisins), 
Kashmarya (Gmelina arborea) and Parüshnka (Grewia asiatica) ; (71) 
roots of Gundra (Panicum uliginosum), of Nada (Phragmites karka) and 
of Vétasa (Calamus rotang); and calyxes of flowering grasses" ; Pra- 


— garlic, long pepper, ete. I do not know which of them may be intended 
ore. 

45 In this formula there is a curious mixture of nominative and accnsative 
cases, If the words from Gudücht down to Tracham be read as forming one compound, 
all the names may be taken as accasatives, except Tilid-cha, Jtvanti, Elá and Jtvakad- 
cha. The form Kulatthin, which is undoubtedly an accusative plural, would show that 
the whole series is intended to be in the accusative case, with which is to be under- 
atood some vorb like dadyát or kalpayét, “he should take”. Tildé-cha is a nominative 
plural, but might bo easily tarned into an accusative, by reading Zildm ( Tilán) = 
é=cha, the omission of the anusvara being n clerical error. Bat tho difficulty cannot 
be got over in a similar way in the case of Jfvantt, Eid and Jivaka#-cha, It is more 
probable, therefore, that the whole series is intended for nominatives. 

49 AMrinála is the leaf-stalk of the true lotus, Nelumbium speciosum.— Tunga is 
the namo of several thinga, but is probably hore the stamens of the flower of the 
true lotus, otherwise called Padma-kd#era or Naliva-kééera (Snéruta I, 38, lists 20, 
22).—Poadmoaka is said to be * a sort of fragrant wood brought from Malva or Southern 
India’’ (Dr. Datt’s Mat. Med, p. 317); it is mentioned in liste 17, 19, 25 of Susruta 
I, 38, where the commentary of Dallana Mishra identifies it with padma-kdéshftha ; 
but it appears to be a drug of uncertain identity, and looking to the connection in 
which the name appears (among othor terms referring to the lotus) and to the form 
of the word itself, it may be snggested that padmaka refera to some part of a padma 
or lotus. Tho root of the Nymphaea odorata or sweet-smelling waterlily is used to 
prepare “a kind of liniment of n cooling and fragrant natare by which the Native 
Tndians somotimes anoint themselves ११ (W. Ainslie's Materia Medica of Hindoostan, 
p. 118). —Utpala is the same as Nilütpala or the blue lotus, Nymphaea atellata, a 
wnterlily, but not the trae lotas which is the Nelumbium spociosam.—The identity 
of Méda is no more known; it occurs in the 17th list of SuSrata I, 38; it is said to 
be one of tho eight drugs constituting the gahfa-varga, seo note 45 —Yáshá I cannot 
find anywhere mentioned; perhaps it is the same as yåâså or yavdst, generally masc. 
yisa or yasdsa, Alhagi Maurorum. 

४0 T cannot identify this Lata; it ia the namo of various planta. 

61 Perhaps tho “ grasses” here referred to are those constituting tho frina- 
sañjñaka or ‘group of five grassos' (Suíruta I, 38; transl, p. 174). They consist of 
the Kula (Pon eynosuroides), Kika (Saccharum spontaneum), Sara (Saccharum sarn ), 
Durbha (Imperata oylindrion) and Kandékshu (Saccharnm officinnram), They are 


Y 
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honey and infused in human milk, make a lotion which is said to he a 
capital remedy for diseases due to defects of the bile, blood and wind ŝi 

(Verse 84h—S5a.) Young roots and leaves of Éranda (castor-oil 
plant), and paste of Shashtika rice, steeped in clarified butter, and 
applied by the hand of a young child, is a remedy against the same 
diseases as mentioned in the case of the preceding prescription. 

(Verse 86.) With the same drugs as are prescribed for the lotions, 
a physician should prepare sudorifics, putapákas"7, sternutatories™, re- 
frigerants, p6tions of clarified butter, plasters and baths, 

(Verse 87.) Plasters on the face are declared to be suitable for 
complaints of the seasons, to remove abhilu™, freckles and blue-marks, 
and to be remedies against poisons and swellings. 

(Verses 88—91.) (I) Tvach (cinnamon), Kshirini®, also Chandana 
(sandal) and Padmaka®”, Gundra (Panicum uliginosum), Mrinala (leaf-stalk 
of the lotus), also Ghana** and Valaka®; (II) roots of Kun grass (Poa cy- 
nosuroides), Tagara (Tabernaemontana corona ria), Plavalu™, leaves of Tálisa 
( Pinus Webbiena), Nalada (Indian spikenard) and Tila (sesamum ) seeds ; 
(89.0) (IIT: Masüra (Vicia lens), Durva (Cynodon dactylon), Ama-yava (un- 
cooked barley), Mrinala (leaf-stalk of the lotus) and juice of Yushtima- 
dhuka (liquorice) and Utpala (lotus) ; (IV) Sailéya7, Musta (Cyperus ro- 
tundus), Aguru (aloe), and J hamaka®, Sthaunéyaka™, Ela (cardamoms), 


61 Verse 84a is found, word for word, in the Vangasénn, on eye disenses, p. 788. 

@ Or perhaps: ‘by a dead band’, by the hand of a corpse. I do not understand 
the direction. 

65 Néeane or nábana is given in the smaller Potersburg Dictionary, as meaning 
!eternntatory.' I have mot with the word in the Vangaséna, p. 789, in n mimilar 
juxtapposition with tarpana and dÁchyÓtana. A tarpana is a refrigerant drink mado 
of floar of parched grain mixed with water. 

6» The reading seema to be corrapt. I cannot find a drag Aehfrind, There is 
Kahtrint which is the name of several plants, There is also Teakkshftrá a namo of 


Tugà or Tabashir. 
65 Apparently the same ns Bálaka (Sida cordifolia), mentioned in tho 11th list 


of Suérata I, 38 (transl, p. 164). " 

68 Élarálu is now unknown, It is mentioned ns Élaváluka in tho 6th list of 
Snirata I, 38 (tranal, p. 161), where Dallana Mishra's commentary explains it ns à 
reddish powder (hari-vdluke), resembling that of the seeds of the Krishmagandhd 
( Krixhnagandhikaphala). Tho latter is the same as the Sigru or SUbháfjana (Moringa 
pterygosperma), of which there exists a red variety (Dutt's Mat. Med., p. 118). 

67 I cannot identify this. It is anid to be the same aa Tálaparnt ( Anotham 
graveolens); also n kind of lichen (Dutt's Mat. Mod., p. 315); also several kinds of 
minerals, Here some plant is probably intended. 

ô Jhámakais probably the same as (5. e., à prikritized form of) Dhydmaka, which 
is mentioned in the 11th list of Suérata I, 38, where Dallana Mishra’s commentary 
identifies it with Kaffrina, popularly called Réhish, The latter is said to be "na 
fragrant grass" (Datt's Mat. Mod., p 304), bnt its identity appears to be unknown. 

— "$9 1 cannot identify this. It occurs in the lith list of Susruta I, 38, where 
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two or three of these drugs should be boiled in the milk of goats or 
cows or sheep mixed with water, and then, with the addition of a little 
rocksalt, the mixture may, in a tepid state, be applied as a lotion in eye 
diseases caused by the windy humour.” 
(Verses 70—72.) Darvi (Indian barberry), Utpala (blue lotus), 
Padmaka, Tonga, Yasha, Médà, Mrinála (leaf-stalk of the lotus)", Man- 
= dhuka (liquorice), Samanga (Mimosa pudica); Kaliyaka (yellow sandal), 
Parpataka (Oldenlandia herbacea) and Lata, also Draksha (raisins), 
Kashmarya (Gmelina arborea) and Parüshaka (Grewia asiatica); (71) 
roots of Gundra (Panicum uliginosum), of Nada (Phragmites karka) and 
of Vétasa (Calamus rotang), and calyxes of flowering grasses*!; Pra- 


E garlic, long pepper, ete. I do not know which of them may be intended 
re. 

45 In this formula there is a curious mixture of nominative and accusative 
enses, If the words from Gudücht down to Tracham be read as forming one compound, 
all the names may bo taken as accnsatives, except TilAé-cha, Jteantt, Elâ and Jtvakad- 
cha. The form Kulatthán, which is undoubtedly an accusative plural, would show that 
the whole series is intended to be in the accusative case, with which is to be under- 
stood some verb like dadyát or kal pay4t, “be should take”. Tild#-cha i» a nominative 
plural, bnt might be easily turned into an accnsative, by reading Tilim ( Tilin) = 
£= cha, the omission of the anusvira being a clerical error. Bat tho difficulty cannot 
be got over in a similar way in the case of Jtuantt, Bld and Jteakaf-cha. It is more 
probable, therefore, that the whole serios is intended for nominatives. 

49 Mrindla is the leaf-stalk of the true lotus, Nelambiam speciosum,—Tunga is 
the name of several things, but is probably here the stamens of the flower of the 
true lotus, otherwise called Padma-kééara or Nalina-kétera (Suérata I, 38, lista 20, 
22). —Padmaka is said to be “a sort of fragrant wood brought from Malva or Southern 
India” (Dr. Dntt'a Mat. Med, p. 312); it is mentioned in lists 17, 19, 25 of Sníruta 
I, 38, where the commentary of Dallana Mishra identifies it with pedmoa-káshfha z 
but it appears to be a drug of uncertain identity, and looking to the connection in 
which the name appears (among other terms referring to the lotas) and to the form 
of the word itself, it may be suggested that padmaks refers to some part of a padma 
or lotus. The root of the Nymphaea odorata or sweet-smelling waterlily is used to 
prepare “a kind of liniment of n cooling and fragrant naturo by which the Native 
Indians sometimes anoint themselves ©" (W. Ainalie'a Materia Medica of Hindoostan, 
p. 118). — Utpala is the same as Nilétpala or the blae lotus, Nymphaea stellata, a 
waterlily, but not thot lotus which is the Nelumbium speciosum.—The identity 
of Hida is no moro known; it occurs in tho 17th list of Susrata I, 38; it is said to 
be one of the eight drugs constituting the eshfa-varga, see note 45 — Yáshá I cannot 
find anywhere mentioned; perbaps it is tho same as ydsd or yavded, generally masc. 
ydsa or yarása, Alhagi Maurorum. 

४0 I cannot identify this Latá ; it is the name of various plants. 

bl Perhaps tho ' grasses" here referred to are those constituting tho trina- 
saitjnake or ‘group of five grasses’ (Snírnta I, 38; transl, p. 174). They consist of 
| the Kuda (Poa cynosnroides), Ada (Saccharum spontaneum), Sara (Saccharam sara}, 
m | Durbha (Imperata cylindrica) and Kandékshu (Saccharum officinarum). They are 
Y 
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honey and infused in human milk, make a lotion which is said to be a 
capital remedy for diseases due to defects of the bile, blood and wind.*! 

(Verse 845 —85a.) Young roots and leaves of Éranda (castor-oil 
plant), and paste of Shashtika rice, steeped in clarified butter, and 
applied by the hand of a young child, is a remed y ngainst the same 
diseases ns mentioned in the case of the preceding prescription. 

(Verse 86.) With the same drugs as nre prescribed for the lotions, 
a physician should prepare sudorifics, putapákas?7, sternutatories®™, re- 
frigerants, potions of clarified butter, plasters and baths. 

(Verse 87.) Plasters on the face are declared to be suitable for 
complaints of the seasons, to remove abhilu™, freckles and blue-marks, 
and to be remedies against poisons and swellings. 

(Verses 88—91.) (I) Tvach (cinnamon), Kshirini®, also Chandana 
(sandal) and Padmaka*, Gundra ( Panicum uliginosum), Mrinála (leaf-stalk 
of the lotus), also Ghana“ and Válaka**; (II) roots of Kusa grass (Poa cy- 
nosuroides), Tagara ( Tabernaemontana coronaria), Elavalu™, leaves of Tálisa 
( Pinus Webbiana), Nalada (Indian spikenard) and Tila (sesamum ) seeds; 
(89.) (III) Masüra (Vicia lens), Darya (Cynodon dactylon), Ama-yava (un- 
cooked barley), Mrinála (leaf-stalk of the lotus) and juice of Yushtima- 
dhuka (liquorice) and Utpala (lotus) ; (IV) Sailéya®’, Musta (Cyperus ro- 
tundus), Aguru (aloe), and Jhamaka®, Sthaunéyaka*?, Ela (cardamoms), 


Gl Verse 84a is found, word for word, in the Vangaséna, on eye diseases, p. 758, 

63 Or perhaps: ‘by a dead hand’, by the hand of a corpse. I do not understand 
tho direction. 

63 Nárana or nübana is given in the smäller Petersbnrg Dictionary, as meaning 
'sternutatory. I have mot with the word in the Vnngnsónm, p. 759, in n similar 
juxtapposition with tarpana and üschy6tana, A tarpana is n refrigerant drink made 
of flour of parched grain mixed with water. 

64 The reading seema to be corrupt. I cannot find n drng Ashfrind. There is 
Kehtrint which is the name of several plants. There is also Tvukkshird n namo of 


Tugá or Tabashir. 
65 Apparently the samo as Bülaka (Sida cordifolia), mentioned in the 11th list 


of Suéruta I, 38 (transl, p. 164). 

66 Élardlu is now unknown, It is mentioned as Élavdluka in the 6th list of 
Suírnta I, 38 (transl, p. 161), where Daliana Mishra's commentary explains it ns x 
reddial powder (hari-vdluka), resembling that of the seeds of tho Krishmagandhd 
( Krishnagandhikaphala), The latter is tho same as the Spr: or Stbhdfijana (Moringa 
pterygosperma), of which there exists n red variety (Dutt'a Mat. Med., p. 118). 

6; I cannot identify this. It is enid to be the same as Tálaparof (Anethum 
graveolens); also n kind of lichen (Dutt's Mat. Med., p. 315) ; also several kinds of 
minerals, Here some plant is probably intended. 

ó Jhámakais probably the same as (i. e., a prákritized form of) Dhydmaka, which 
is mentioned in the 11th list of Sufratn I, 38, where Dallana Mishra’s commentary 
identifies it with Kattrina, popularly called R/hish. The latter is said to be “a 
fragrant grasa" (Dutt'a Mat. Med., p 304), but ita identity appears to be unknown, 

€) | cannot identify this, lt occurs in the lith list of Sufruta I, 38, where 
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Tagara (Tabernaemontana coronaria), and Tila (sesamum) seeds; (90), (V) 
Tvak-patra (bark and leaves of cinnamon), Kushtha (Saussurea auriculata), 
Aguru (aloe), and Jhàmnka**, Màmsi ( Nardostachys Jatamamsi), Harégu 
(Piper aurantiacum) and Paripélava™; (VI) Yashtihva (liquorice), Ródhra 
(Symplocos racemosa), Aguru (aloe) and Chandana (sandal), Punarnavá 
( Boerhaavía diffusa), black Tila (sesamum) seeds and Latá'?: (91.) the 
sir face-plasters, severally described in the foregoing half-verses as 
beneficial to the eyes of the people, should be applied in the summer and 
the other seasons, according as they remove in them the defects of the 
humours. Now listen to me as I explain this. š 

(Verse 92.) In the rainy season they are said to cure diseases due 
to derangement of the wind; in the autumn they are held to cure diseases 
due to derangement of the bile; in the summer they are held to cure 
diseases due to derangement of the blood; in the spring they are said 
to cure diseases due to derangement of the phlegm.7! 

(Verses 93—94.) Roots of Karpasa (cotton-plant), Alatà, Usira 
(Andropogon muricatus), Kaliyaka (yellow sandal), and the bark of plants 
with a milky sap, Bhadraéri (white sandal), ,Yava (barley- 
corns): these are said to make plasters for the face beneficial to the 
complexion. (94.) These should be dried and then mixed with the urine 
of a cow, or with Kóla (jujube), tamarind and urine, or they may be 
dried and mixed with the juice of Matulunga (citron) and mustard, 
(and thus applied to the face).7? 


Fifth Leaf: Obverse. 


(Verse 95.) if the blood becomes painful or vitiated 
or emitted, face-plasters should be applied, at the same time that some 


Dallann Mishra's commentary explains it by GAunfraka, and Dr. Dott translates it 
(p. 164) by “a sort of gall caused by an insect." The smaller Petersburg Dictionary, 
however, makes it to be '*a kind of aromatic plant," Its idontity would seem to bo 
now unknown. 

7 I cannot identify this. The smaller Petersburg Dictionary says it is somo 
plant allied to the Cyperus rotundus, which is the Musta. 

71 With this compare Su£ruta's statements in Sütrasthánn, chapt. 6 (p. 20, transl., 
p.27). "There six seasons are mentioned, each consisting of two months, The six 
sonsons form three sets: 1, lato rains and autumn, 2, winter and spring, 3 summer 
and early rains. Diseases duo to bile nrise and come to n head in the Inte rains and 
autumno, nnd are relieved in the winter (in onr MS., in the autumn); diseases due to 
. phlegm arise and come to à hend in the winter and spring, and are relieved in tho 
summer (in our MS. in spring) ; diseases duo to wind arise and come to a head in tho 
summer and early rains, and are relieved in the late rains (in our MS, in the rainy 
senson). Disease due to deranged blood aro not referred to at all in the Sufratn. 

73 I do not quite anderstand this formuln: Alati I cannot identify; nor do I 
know whether देता ‘tamarind’, or ambla ' sorrel’, or amla ‘vinegar’ is intended, 
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mon, an equal quantity of Vrihati (Solanum indicum) and galena, made 
into a paste, may be used ns a remedy in all diseases. 

(Verse 109.) Red ochre, rasót,*! galena, realgar, calx of brass in 
equal parts, mixed with a little black pepper, a double portion of ......... 


: Fifth Leave: Reverse. 


(Verse 110.) With pepper and calx one should boil Harita*? on 
a slow fire together with clarified butter. This will make an ointment 
and paste for the eyelids.** 

(Verse 111.) Listen to (the treatment of the hair and its diseases) 
as it is being explained by me ...... 

(Verse 112.) Derangement of the chyle, indulgence in sexual in- 
tercourse, and vitiation of the bile and blood cause premature grey 
hair, and in the cause of an old man it is due to old age. 

(Verses 113—115.) The constitution of a woman is generally 
phlegmatic; lying a enjoying, they discharge the vitiated 
menstrual blood. (114) Hence their scalp becomes relieved of the heat 
of their blood and bile, and thus they do not loose their hair, and 
therefore women are not bald-headed. (115) On the contrary the blood 
and bile of men become vitiated ; (this destroys) the roots of their hair, 
and the head becomes bald. 

(Verse 116.) Baldness, consisting in the entire loss of hair or in 
its becoming copper-coloured, if it is long established on the head, 
cannot be removed. But if it is of recent origin, it may be remedied and 
should be carefully attended to.** 


81 On rast or rasáüjama, an extract of Berberis Asintica, see Dr. Dott's Hindu 
Mat. Med , p. 107. 

था Harita ia the name of gold, also of several planta, especially Phaseolus mungo, 
I do not know what may hore be intended. 

8$ On widilaka see Dutt's Hindu Mat. Med., p. 18. 

$» Compare the Charaka, p. 798, where also three defects of the hair are men. 
tioned: khálitya * baldness’, palita * grey hair’, and heri-l6man ‘red hair’ The 
Intter corresponds to the tdmra-bala of our MS., and is called indra-lupta in the 
Sniruta and Vangaséna. Tho latter two works have identical remarks on the sub- 
ject; see Snírata II, 13 (p. 288, versos 209, 30) and Vangaséna, p. 724 (verses 134, 
135). They call the threo diseases indra-lupte, khdlitya and palita, and explain the 
former two kinds us two forms of loss of hair {prachyduati rêmêni), and palita as 
making the hair grey (kfidn pachatí). I imagine the disease, intended by támra-bala, 


to be the '' seald-hend ” (Porrigo declavana), which causes the formation of a yollowish 


or reddish scurf on the scalp and a partial loss of hnir. 
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Tagara (Tabernaemontana coronaria), and Tila (sesamum) seeds; (90^. (V) 
Tvak-patra (bark and leaves of cinnamon), Kushtha (Saussurea auriculata), 
Aguru (aloe), and Jhàmaka**, Màmsi ( Nardostachys Jatamamsi), Harénu 
(Piper aurantiacum) and Paripélava??; (VI) Yashtihva (liquorice), Ródhra 
(Symplocos racemosa), Agura (aloe) and Chandann (sandal), Punarnavá 
( Boerhaavia diffusa), black Tila (sesamum) seeds and Lata™: (91.) the 
sir face-plastersa, severally described in the foregoing half-verses as 
beneficial to the eyes of the people, should be applied in the summer and 
the other seasons, according as they remove in them the defects of the 
humours Now listen to me as I explain this. 

(Verse 92.) In the rainy season they are said to cure diseases due 
to derangement of the wind; in the autumn they are held to cure diseases 
due to derangement of the bile; in the summer they are held to cure 
diseases due to derangement of the blood; in the spring they are said 
to cure diseases due to derangement of the phlegm.7! 

(Verses 93—94.) Roots of Karpása (cotton-plant), Alata, Usira 
(Andropogon muricatus), Kaliyaka (yellow sandal), and the bark of plants 
with a milky sap, Bhadraéri (white sandal), ........., Yava (barley- 
corns): these are said to make plasters for the face beneficial to the 
complexion. (94.) These should be dried and then mixed with the urine 
of a cow, or with Kóln (jujube), tamarind and urine, or they may be 
dried and mixed with the juice of Matulunga (citron) and mustard, 
(and thus applied to the face). 


Fifth Leaf: Obverse. 


(Verse 95.) .................. if the blood becomes painful or vitiated 
or emitted, face-plasters should be applied, at the same time that some 


Dallana Mishra's commentary explains it by Ghunfraka, and Dr. Dutt translates it 
(p. 164) by “a sort of gall cansed by an insect.” Thesmallor Petersburg Dictionary, 
however, makes it to be “a kind of aromatic plant," Its identity would seem to be 
now unknown. 

7 I eannot identify this, The smaller Petersburg Dictionary says it im some 
plant allied to the Cyperus rotundus, which is the Musta. 

71 With this compare Suéruta’s statements in Sütrasthána, ehapt. 6 ( p 20, transl,, 
p.27). There six seasons are mentioned, each consisting of two months. Tho six 
sonsons form three sets: l, Into rains and nutumn, 2, winter and spring, 3 summer 
and early rains, Disenses due to bile arise and come to n head in the late raina and 
autumn, and are relieved in the winter (in our MS., in the antumn); diseases due to 
phlegm arise and come to à hend in the winter and spring, nnd are relieved in the 
summer (in our MS. in spring); diseases due to wind arise nnd come to n head in tho 
sammor and early rains, and aro relieved in the late rains (in our MS. in the rainy 
season). Disease duo to deranged blood are not referred to at all in the Sugrata. 

108 I do not quite understand this formula: Alatá I cannot identify; nor do I 
know whether dmbla ' tamarind’, or ambla ' sorrel’, or amla * vinogar' is intended, 
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mon, an equal quantity of Vrihati (Solanum indicum) and galena, made 
into a paste, may be used ns ७ remedy in all diseases. 

(Verse 109.) Red ochre, rasót,*! galena, realgar, calx of brass in 
equal parts, mixed with a little black pepper, a double portion of 


eee eee # # | 


Fifth Leave: Reverse. 


(Verse 110.) With pepper and calx one should boil Harita*? on 
a slow fire together with clarified butter. "This will make an ointment 
and paste for the eyelids.*® 

(Verse 111.) Listen to (the treatment of the hair and its diseases) 
ns it is being explained by me ...... 

(Verse 112.) Derangement of the chyle, indulgence in sexual in- 
tercourse, and vitiation of the bile and blood cause premature grey 
hair, and in the cause of an old man it is due to old age, 

(Verses 113—115.) The constitution of a woman is generally 
phlegmatic; lying ..................--- enjoying, they discharge the vitiated 
menstrual blood. (114) Hence their scalp becomes relieved of the heat 
of their blood and bile, and thus they do not loose their hair, and 
therefore women are not bald-headed. (115) On the contrary the blood 1 
and bile of men become vitiated ; (this destroys) the roots of their hair, 
and the head becomes bald. 

(Verse 116.) Baldness, consisting in the entire loss of hair or in 
its becoming copper-coloured, if it is long established on the head, 
cannot be removed. But if it is of recent origin, it may be remedied and 
should be carefully attended to." 


81 On rast or rasáüjana, an extract of Berberis Asinticn, see Dr. Dutt's Hindu 

Mat. Med., p. 107. 
i & Harita is the name of gold, also of several plants, especially Phaseolus mungo. `= 

I do not know what may here be intended. 

$$ On vidilaka soe Dutt's Hindu Mat. Med., p. 18. 

5^ Compare the Charaka, p; 798, where also three defects of the hair are men- 
tioned: khálitye * baldness’, palita ‘grey hair’, and Aari-lóman ‘red hair’ ‘Tho 
latter corresponds to the fdmra-bala of our MS., and is called indra-lupta in tho 
Sufrata and Vangnsénn. The latter two works have identical remarks on the sub- 
ject; see Sušruta II, 13 (p. 288, verses 209, 30) and Vangaséna, p. 724 (verses 134, — — — 
135). They call the three discasos indra-lupta, khdlitya and palita, and explain the 4 

d “former two kinds na two forms of loss of hair ( prachydvati rómáni), and palita na ; 

making the hair grey (kin pachati). I imagino the disease, intended by támra-bala, > 
to be tho '' seald-head” (Porrigo declavans), which cansos the formation of a yellowish — 
or reddish scurf on tho scalp and a partial loss of hair. 
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(Verses 117—119.) Inthe case of baldness or grey hair one should 
in the first place have frequent recourse to blood-letting ; the applica- 
tion of emetics also is advantageous for the purification of the vitiated 
blood; (118.) afterwards, when the stomach is clear, (suitable food) 
should be taken. Also different kinds of oil and hnir-colouring sub- 
&tances shonld be applied, (119.) and also drugs that cause the produc- 
tion and growth of hair. Frequent washings of the hair too are beneficial, 
because they remove what is injurious to them. 

(Verse 120.) A wise physician should administer clarified butter, 
mixed with sweet, sour and salty substances, to a patient suffering from 
cough caused by derangement of the wind, either in his food or by itself, 
according to the state of his vital power. 

(Verses 121 and 122.) Wheat and rice may be eaten, with the 
broth of the flesh of water-animals, marsh-animals or domestic animals, 
and with treacle and onions and any other sour, olenginons, pungent or 
sweet things. (122.) Spirit of rice with cream, or warm water and 
syrup may be drunk at will, when one is suffering from wind and cough, 
also plenty of oleaginous substances with treacle, or milk. 

(Verse 123.) An electuary prepared from ginger, Shadi (Curcuma 
zedoaria), raisins, Sriigi (Rhus succedanea), long pepper and Bhargi 
(Clerodendron siphonanthus), mixed with treacle and sweet oil, is beneficial 
to sufferers from cough caused by derangement of the wind.** 


85 A similar direotion occurs in the Charaka, p. 735 (bottom), and ín the 
Chakradatta, p 210, No. 1, The latter explains that by the grümya or domestic 
animals are meant sneh as the cock (kukkufa!, by the ánüpa or marsh animals, such 
as the hog (fükara), by the udaka or water-animals, such as the turtle. (kachchhapa). 
This doos not, however, «eem to quite agree with the classification of the Surata, 
That work (p. 198, transl, p. 259) divides the animals into 6 classes: jaléd-éeya 
(wator), inGpa (marsh), grdmya (domestic), kravya-bhuja (carnivorous), ¢¢a-sapha 
(one-hoofed), jàngala (wild). Of theso the threo first-named classes are those 
montioned in onr MS, The Sufrata adds another division into only two classes: the 
jingala, including the four last-named of the ७७०४७ six classes, and the dnüpa, 
comprising tho two frst-named. The jángala class of this second division is sub- 
divided into 8 sub-classes, among which there is n vishkira (bird) and also a grámya 
sub-class. Here tho cock (kukkufa) does not belong to the grdmya, but to the 
vishkira ; but perhaps in the original classification into 8 classes, it would have been 
counted among the grdmya. To the grdmya, as n sub-class, belong only quadrupeds, 
such as the horse, cow, goat, sheep, ete. The ánúpa class of the second division has 
5 sub-classes, among which there is a kQla-chara (shore-walker) and a kosa-stha 
(sheath-clad) sub-class, “Fo the former belongs the hog (wardha or 4ükara), to the 
latter, the turtle (A@rma or kachchhapa). Herein the Chakradatta agrees with the - 


86 ‘The identical formula occurs in the Vangasêna, p. 260, verso 14, and is 
quoted in the Chakradatta, p. 210, No. 2, (Dutt'a Mat. Med., p. 140). Bot in these 
works, the first half-line is differently arranged and runs as follows: Bhdrgt drdkshd 
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(Verse 124.) A powder made of long pepper, Máruta, Ajáji ( Nigella 
sativa), Shadi (Curcuma zedoaría), Pushkara and Chitraka (Plumbago 
zeylanica), and mixed with rocksalt, is beneficial to sufferers from cough 
due to derangement of the wind.*7 m 

(Verses 125—127.) One should boil thirty pala"? of Kantakari { Sola- 4 
num jacquinii) in one Adhaka of water, till it has been reduced to one- | 
fourth of its quantity ; and when it has clarified, one should add an equal 
number of palas of treacle in a waterjar: (126) then with powders of 
Nagara (dry ginger), Bhargi (Rhus succedanca), cardamoms, long pepper, 
Shadi (Curcuma zedoaria) and Chitraka (plumbago), and with four palas | 
of clarified butter and sweet oil, one should boil it, (127.) till it attains Eh 
to the consistency of an electuary, and when it has become cold, one 
should add two palas of honey and one pala of powdered long pepper, 
and then lick it as a remedy against cough.** 

(Verse 128.) One should boil a paste of Bhargi (Rhus succedanea) 
and clarified butter with an infusion of the Dasamila (or Ten-drugs) [in 
the broth of a cock or a partridge). This is an excellent remedy against 
cough due to derangement of the wind.*? 


daft fringt pippalt wishvabhéshajaih, Somewhat similar formulas are those of the 
Vahgaséna, p. 260, No. 13 and p. 261, No. 15, and those of the Charaka on p. 733 
(bottom), commencing with durdlabhdm and duhsparsdm. In fact Vangasóna No. 16 
is identical with the Charaka's durdlabhám, eto —The drug, called shagt in our MS., 
appears to be the same as what is usually called sagt. 

व This formula I have not been able to trace anywhere else. Two of ita in- 
gredionts I cannot identify. Mdruta would seem to be the same as Kafphala (see 
Watt's Economic Prod, pt. v, p. 188), the S. Indian name of which is Marutamfoli or 
Marudampatai. Pushkara appears to be unknown at tho presont day. Bee Dr. Datt'a 
Hindu Mat. Med, p. 314, who saya: " this root is not available; the root of Aplotavis 
auricnlata (Kushfha) is substituted for it. Soo, however, Watt's Econ. Prod., pt. v, 

p. 232, Saussurea Lappa.  4jdjf is the same as kálájájt or krishna-jtraka. 

53 With this formula may be compared a somewhat similar, though much ° 
shorter one, in the Charaka, p. 732, which i» quoted in the Chakradatta, p. 219, 
No.77. It runs os follows: kanfakdrt-guddchtbhydm prithak trimpéat=paldd-=raeé | d 
prasthah siddhi ghritád-vdta-kása-nud-vahni-dfpanaA. < 

89 This formula is found, verbally the samo, in the Vabgaséna, p. 261, verse 16, ^ 
where it is called tho “ dafa-mál-ddyam ghritam." It is also quoted in the Chakra- f 
datta, p. 216, No. 70. The only diference is, that thoso two works read da£amült- | 
kaskáyána. According to the Charaka, p. 20, there are five kindaof kashdya or 
‘extracts’: 1, the searasa or tho ‘ simple juice’ squeezed ont of some substance ; 2, 
kalka or a ' paste’ made of a pounded substance and its juico ; 3, frita or the ' decoc- 
tion’ of a substance ; 4, fita or a ‘ cold infusion’, obtained by allowing a substance to 

= soak for a night ; 5, phanfa or ‘hot infusion’, obtained by throwing a aubstance into À ड 
hot water and squeezing it. Seo also Dutt's Mat. Med., pp. 9, 10, From the wording 3 
of the formula itis not clear which kind of kashdya is here intended; but tho com- 1 
mentary in the Chakradatta interprets it as being the érita or kudtha, i. e ७ dococ- e 
tion over fire. | 


व 
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(Verse 129.) In a prastha of the juice of Kaptakári (Solanum i 

paste of ——— 
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jacquinii) one should boil a kudava" of clarified butter with a 
Punarnavà (Boerhaavia diffusa). This is an excellent remedy against 
cough due to derangement of the wind. - 
(Verse 130.) One should boil a paste of Bhargi (Rhus succedanea) | 
and clarified butter, mixed with an equal quantity of the juice of 
Vyaghri (Solanum jacquinii;9,infour parts of curdled milk. This makes 
an excellent remedy for cough due to derangement of the wind.*! 
(Verse 131a.) In the case of a bilious cough the drinking of clarified 
butter together with the use of purgatives is beneficial. 


90 Fydghrf is another name of Kunfakdrt; see e. 7., the formula No. 3, on p. 220 
of Dutt's Mat. Med. 

91 This formula is found, verbally the samo, in the Vangaséna, p. 261, verse 17, 
where it is called the '*bhárgy-ddi-ghrita" The second half-line reads here bhdrgf- 
rasam duwigumitam, but this is certain to bea false reading for vydghrí-rasam, as 
tho bhárgf i» already included in the first part of tho formula. The traces ' vdght ' 
are quite distinct in our MS. The phrase vydghrt-rasa-dvigumitam, lit. ‘doubled 


- by the juice of Vyüghrl', I take to mean ** Vydghri juice equal in quantity to the 


other two ingredienta" ; but it might also mean * two parta of VyAghri"; and 
this latter would bb the only meaning of the reading (rasam) in tho Vangaaóoa. 
Practically, however, it makes no difference, whichever translation is adopted. 
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The Buddhist Pictorial Wheel of Life.—By L. A. WADDELL, M. B. 
(With three plates). 

One of the most striking of the many frescoes which adorn the 

Yi intereat interiors of lamaic temples is the Sid-pa-i 

— Khor-ló* (in Sanskrit Bhavachakra) or * Cycle 

of Existence,’ a symbolic and realistic picture of the most leading law 

of Buddhism—Metempsychosis—the secret of Buddha having con- 

sisted in the means he devised for escaping from this ceaseless round 
of re-births and its attendant suffering. 

But although this picture of “The Wheel of Life’ is so interesting 
in itself as an epitome of Buddhist principles, 
and, perhaps, one of the purest relies of Indian 
Buddhism that the Inmas have preserved to us; and extremely valuable 
as portraying in concrete and traditional form several of the abstract 
metaphysical conceptions of the Indian Buddhist philosophers, that are 
only known to the western world by their ambiguoust Sanskrit and 
Pali terms and Tibetan equivalents, as foand in the old Buddhist Scrip- 
tures, it is remarkable that not even the most cursory description of it 
has yet been published. Georgi in his Alphabetum Tibetanum appears? 
to have given a rough sketch of a rather confused copy of this picture, 
and his wood-cut has been in part reproduced by Foucaux,§ but no 
deseription of its details seems to have been nttempted. 

Owing, doubtless, to its execution in perishable painted ——— 

की not as a sculpture, I can find no trace of its 
MIN red modern existence in India except among the 
Ajanta. cave-paintings of Ajanta. "The painting at the 
left end of the verandah of Cave XVII, the so-called ‘ Zodiac’ of 
Indian Archwologists, of which there is in the Society's collection the 
fine photograph here shown, vide Plate VII, is a fragment of a Buddhist 
Pictorial Cycle of Existence. And I am glad to be able, by means of 
lamaic sources of informntion, to interpret its hitherto unknown 
details and restore its blanks caused by the ravages of time. || 


` A. 4 è YN, a 

७ Srid-pa-i hkhor-loi phyag-rgya : yy NO Qm Qj a'zsrà8 | (In Skt. Bhava- 
.chakramudrá). 

t —— gives (Die Religion dea Buddha 1, 604) for one of these terms, vis., 
Saiiskdra, which is pictorinily symbolized in this fresco, à long list of the different 
. yenderings which have been attempted, cach with widely different sense, And most 
of the other Niddna terms are equally vague. 

— $1havo been unable to consult GxonGl's work. ax 

& Le Lalita Vistara traduit. du Sanskrit par Pi. En. Foucaux, Paris, 1884, 
p. 290, (forming Tome sixième Annales du Musée Guimet). — 
a ॥ 1 have no doubt but that careful search at Ajagota, Ellora and other Buddhist 
| "cavos in India would discover more of these pictorial 0४०108. 
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There are three forms of this pictorial wheel current in Tibet, vis., 
(ist) the complete form showing all of the 5 
Its forms. or 6 regions of re-birth ; (2nd) the form devoted 
solely to the human and animal form of existence, and (3rd) the variety 
devoted to existence in the various hells. The lst is by far the most 
common in Tibet, and is here exhibited, vide Plate VIII. The 2nd form 
is that which is depicted in the Ajanta Cave. All agree in being con- 
structed in the form of a disc held in the teeth and clutches of a 
monster; and displaying in compartments around the" margin of the 
disc, in symbolic form, the twelve recognized Causes of Re-birth —the 
Nidona—and usually in the centre of the disc the three Original Sins. 
The avowed object of this picture is to present the causes of re-birth 
in so vivid a form that they can be readily per- 
— ceived and overcome; while the realistic pic- 
tures of the evils of existence in its varied forms and the tortures 
of the damned are intended to intimidate evil-doers. ‘Tho value of this 
picture for teaching purposes is fully utilized by the Lamas. It is 
placed in a conspicnons position, usually in the vestibule,” and is occa- 
sionally, as at Samye, 10 to 15 feet in diameter. Its strange objects 
and varied scenes strongly excite the curiosity of the junior monks and 
the laity, whose inquisitiveness is only to be satisfied, or whetted, by a 
short explanatory sermon. And so great is the belief in the power for 
good of this picture that Tibetan artists eagerly compete for the 
execution of so meritorious a work. 
Before examining the details of the Ajanta picture it is desirable 
म to study the more complete pictorial cycle as 
oe form in Lama- poy found in modern Lamaiam and hore exhi: 
bited to the Society, vide plate VIII. And 
first of all as to the history of this latter form of the picture. 
The picture, in its present form, is snid to have been brought to 
Tibet from India. According to the Chronicles 
Its History. of the first Dalai Lama, a Síd-pa-í Khor-ló in 
‘the old style’ was painted in the Samye Temple by the Indian 
Buddhist Monk Bande Ye-she in the 8th century A. D. And a slightly 
different version called 'the new style' wns brought to Tibet by the 
great Indian Pandit Atiša, or as he is properly called Dipankara Sri 


- 


Jnána about the middle of the 11th century A. D. Buddha himself is . 


reported to have been the author of the original figure which, in order 


to illustrate his oft repeated dogma of the Causes of Existence, (Bhava), 


ho drew in diagrammatic form with grains of rice from a stalk-in-ear 


* And usually on the left side as at Ajayta. 
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which he had plucked while teaching his disciples in a rice-field. And 

Nigirjuna, the Fourteenth Patriarch who lived about the 2nd centary, 

A. D. and the reputed founder of the Maháyána School, is credited with 

having introduced the pictorial and graphic details of what is called the 
‘old’ style. 

The ‘new’ style differs from the old only in the addition of 8 

^ figure of Buddha and Avalokita to the outside, 

LP u FI and the introduction of a thub-pa or muni-form 
of Avalokita into each of the six worlds of re-birth ; and in one or two 
different pictorial symbols for the causes of re-birth, as will be detailed 
presently. Its origin is evidently later than the epoch of Nágárjuna. 
Buddha, it is reported, personally directed its preparation at the re- 
quest of the indigent king gZugs-chen-snying-po (Skt. Rúpavatísára) of 
‘the middle country,’ as a return gift to the heretic (mittek-pa) king 
Utrayana* of the mThah-khob sgra-sgrogs (=the resounding barons) 
country. And this latter king by the mere inspection of the picture 
was converted to Buddhism. A copy of this famous picture fell into tho 
hands of the great Tantric monk Phag-pa Thogs-med (Skt. Arya Asanga) 
about the Sixth Century A. D.; and later Atisa brought it to Tibet as 
aforesaid. Many of the pictorial details are Indian; but most of them 
are cast in Tibetan mould, as is to be expected where the artists for 
several centuries have been Tibetans. 

* The picture consists of a large disc with two concentric circles, 
the circular form symbolizing the ceaseless 
round of worldly existence—the * whirling on 
the wheel’ of Life. The dise is held in the 
clutches of a monster whose head is seen overtopping the whole. This 
ferocious demon,t who grips the disc with his claws and teeth, typifies 
the passionate clinging of worldly people to worldly matters. In the 
centro of the dise are symbolized the three original sins, and round the 
margin is the twelve-linked chain of Causes of Re-birth. While the 
x of the dise is divided by radii into six compartments re- 
presenting the six regions of re-birth. This latter portion, together 
with the central part of the disc, are supposed to be in a state of per- 
petual rotation. In the upper part of the region representing hell is 


General descrip- 


tion. 


the Bardo or state intermediate between death and the great jadgment. 


Outside the disc, in the upper right corner is a figure of Buddha 
pointing to the dise typified by a moon,f and in the left hand corner a 


* (P) King Udayana of Kaushánmbi. १ Named ma-fa-ru-fa We X8 | 
$ The figure in the moon's disc is represented and regarded by the Tibetans as 


hare, Ono of the Játaka stories connects this with Buddha's incarnation os n 


hare. 
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figure of Chénrési (Skt. Avalokita) the patron god of Tibet and in- 
carnate in the Dalai Lama—who has also in the six thubas n presiding 
representative in each of the worlds of re-birth. These two external 
figures as well as the tubas are absent from the ‘old’ style of the 
t picture. 
| The three original sins or ‘chief Causes of Demerit' are depicted 
| | as (1) a pig which has hold of the tail of (2) a 
l'x The 3 Original Sins. ek which has hold of the tail of (3) a —2* 
which in its turn, has hold of the pig’s tail, The triad tIfhs form a circle 
which revolves continuously around the world. The pig symbolizes 
Ignorance, the cock animal Desire or Lust, and the snake Anger or 
Hate.* These are at the core of re-birth, and if these three sins be 
avoided or overcome then virtue results and merit is accumulated. 
The causes of re-birth, or Nidéna (Tib. ten-del)t are categorically 
given as twelve in the form of a linked chain, 


The causes Of rO- the result of the first cause being the cause of 


birth 
suffering. In isolated fashion each ‘cause’ is also considered as a veil 
which hides the truth. 
The Illustrations which metaphorically symbolize these causes, 
and their paraphrase according to the tradi- 
The illustrations Of tional interpretation of the lamas, which must 
ECT TM: prove so valuable to students of Buddhist 
philosophy, are the following :— ; s | 
I. A blind old woman groping her way =Ma-rig-pa or * want of 
knowledge’ (Skt. Avidyd) which is the cardinal cause of 
existence and misery, leading people to mistake for happi- 
ness the miseries of existence. In the‘ old’ style a man 15 
figured leading the blind woman. 





® These threo sins are thus graphically described by Sir EDWIN ARNOLD in The 
Light of Asi 164 :— 
RE ५ Patigha—HArE— e 
“With serpents coiled about her waist, which suck 
| " Poisonous milk from both her hanging duga 
| “ And with her curses mix their angry hiss. 
1 "Then followed Ruparaga—Lvst of — | 
h “ The sensual sin which ont of greed for life. x 
k: * Forgets to live; and Lust of Fame * * * (the) Fiond of Pride 
ia ७» » +» ७ ७ And—IaxonANcz, the Dam 
| “Of Fear and wrong, — hag 
“Whose footsteps tep loft tho t darker," 
04 Rten-hbrel सम QS] | 


the second and so on, the ultimate result being 
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Il. A potter with his wheel making pots- Du-che* or “impressing 
or con-joining+action’ (Skt. Safiskdra), showing the fruits 
of worldly labour are perishable objects—action being mis- 
directed as a result of ignorance. The Sanskrit equivalent 
Sanskdra is usually translated as * tendencies or inherited in- 
stincts' ; but neither the pictorial metaphor nor the Tibetan 

s : equivalent easily admit of this interpretation. , 
III. A monkey eating fruit= Nam-shef or ‘ entire-knowledge' (Skt. 
Vijñána) of good and evil fruits—tasting every fruit in 
the sense of a roving libertine, thus engendering Conscious- 
ness. 
IV. A dying man with a physician feeling his pulse= Ming-sugt 
or ‘“name-+ body’ or form (Skt. Néma-rupa), t. e, individual 
being as the result of consciousness. Its fleeting character 
| is shown by the individual being about to lose his name and 
l personality in death. In the ‘new’ style the picture shows 

passengers being ferried across the ocean of life or indivi- 
n dunl existence. 

V. An empty housez Kye-chhedS literally * birth brothers,’ or tho 
5 mortal sense-organs and volition (Skt, Shaddyatana), illus- 
trating the organs and will which are the ‘result’ of in- 
dividual being— the hollowness of these is typified. 

» VI. A pair of lovers kissing = Reg-pa or “contact,” (Skt Sparsa) 
| which results from the exercise of the sense organs and the 
| will. In the ‘new’ style this is also represented as a man 
ploughing with a pair of oxen, or manually tilling a field. 
VII. An arrow entering a man's eye=Tshor-wa or ‘ perception’ 
(Skt. Vedand), the result of contact. It includes emotions as 
well as physical sensation and pain. 
VIII. A man drinking wines Sre-pa|| or “desire for more’ (Skt. 
Tyishnd) which results from the exercise of the perceptive 
faculty. i 
IX. A man gathering a large basketful of fruit = Len-pa or * taking' 
^ (Skt. Upádána)—grasping indulgence in worldly matters 
and amassing of worldly wealth, as the result of desire. 
X. A pregnant woman= Srid-pa or ‘continuity of existence’ or 
| reproduction (Skt. Bhava), as the result of the clinging to 
worldly life and wealth. 
XI. A mother in child-birth = Kye-waf or ‘birth’ (Skt. Játi) as 
a result of No. X. 
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XII. A human corpse being carried off— Ga-shi® or ‘decay + death’ 
(Skt. Jarámarana) with attendant sufferings and associated 
re-birth which are thus made to be the ultimate results of 
ignorance. 

I leave to Sanskrit and Pali scholara the detailed analysis and com- 

parison of these lamaic pictures and their paraphrases. 

The six regions of re-birth (* gro-bai rigs,’ Skt. Gáti) are shown in 
the middle whorl. They are demarcated from 
each other by rainbow-coloured cordons repre- 
senting the atmospheric zones that separate the 
different worlds. No place is allotted to the other phases of existence 
believed in by the lamas, viz., the everlasting existence in the Western 
Paradise of Devachen, and of the celestial Buddbas and demoniacal 
proctectors of lamaism, and the expressed absence of such expressions 
of the current modern beliefs favours the claim of the picture to con- 
siderable antiquity. Some of the older pictures in Tibet agree with the 
doctrine of the southern Buddbists,f in omitting from their theory of 
metempsychosis, the world of the Asuras, enumerating only the remain- 
ing five worlds of re-birth. 

Classed in the order of their superiority, the six worlds are :— 

lst. The heaven of the gods of the Hindus or Lha (=Sanskt. 
Sura or Deva) the highest world. 

ond. The world of the ungodly spirits or Lhamayin (= Skt. Asura.) 

Srd. The world of man or mi. (= Skt. Nara). 

Ath. The world of the Beasts or du-dé. (= Skt. Tiryyak). 

Sth. The world of the Tantalized ghosts or Yi-dag (= Skt. Preta). 

6th. Hell or Nyal-kham, (Skt. Náraka) the lowest of all. 

Bournouft writing from Chinese and Ceylonese sources classes 
mankind above the Lhamayip, but the order now given is that adopted 
by the lamas. Existence in the first three worlds is considered superior 
or good and in the last three inferior or bad. And these worlds are 
shown in this relation in the picture, the highest being heaven and the 
lowest hell. 

Theoretically the place of one's re-birth is determined solely by 
one's own deeds (las=Skt. karma) during the latest worldly existence ; 
but the lamas now make faith, charms and ritual take to a large extent 


The regions of re- 
rth. 


» EA | 

4 Hanpy’s Man. of Buddhism, p. 37. The lamaic account is contained in the 
* mngon-pa-i mdaod ' translated by Lotsawa Bande-dpal rtsogs from the work of the 
Indian Papdit slob-dpan dbyig-gnyen. 

1 Lotus de la Bonne Loi, p. 977. 
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the place of the good works of the earlier Buddhists. Happiness and 
misery in this life are the result of the virtue nnd vice of past exis- 
tences; while virtue and vice in the present life are only rewarded or 
punished in the next existence. 
The judgment in every case is dome at the impartial tribunal of 
Shinje Chhó-gyal* or * Religious king of the 
— judgment Dead'—a form of the Hindu Yama. He is 
painted of fearful form, enveloped in flames 
and wielding a flaming sword, but this is his appearance only to the 
wicked. The religious see him in the mild form of Chénrési (Avalokita) 
às incarnate in the Dalai Lama of Lhasa—who he really is, according 
to the lamas and to give effect to this idea he is usually given a monster 


attendant on either side as representing Manjusri and Vajrapini—this 


triad forming the defensores fidei of Lumnism. The judgment scene is 
figured in the upper portion of the compartment devoted to the Hells. 
Here are seen entering the presence of The Great Judge the souls of a 
lama, a king, a man, woman, and child : 
" Souls that by Fate 
“ Are doomed to take new Shapes." 

They are coming from Bardo, that is the ghostly state which 
intervenes between death and judgment, and during which the spirit 
is free to roam among its old haunts, and work harm on its quondam 
enemies and friends. During the interval of Bardo therefore, which 
lasts only for 7, 14, 21, 28, 35, 43, and at most forty-nine days, lamas 
are employed for a longer or less period, according to the means of the 
relatives, to prevent the wandering ghost harming the surviors. On 
arrival in the presence of the king of the dead, the soul is stripped of 
its clothes and manacled by the attendant Shinjes or underling Yamas. 
And at this juncture the personal angels of the individual who have 
accompanied him throughout his worldly life and also in Bardo—the 
good angel or iha who sat on his right shoulder and inspired him to 
good deeds, and the bad angel or dud (literally demon) who sat on 
his left shoulder and tempted him to sin—those two angels now leave 
him and become incorporated in the god and demon, who stand respec- 
tively on the right and left hand of the king of the dead as recording 
angels and advocates; and they now bear witness for and against the 
soul which is being tried. These personal augels are practically identi- 
cal with the Bonus Genius ef Malus Genius of the Romans—the Genium 
Album et Nigrum.t 


The good angel pours out as white counters the good deeds done 


` BAS NAN Sa! | f Howat, 2 Epist. 
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by the individual during life; and the demon by black balls exposes 


the sins." These nre weighed one against the other in scales to ascer- 
tain which preponderates, and the result is called out to the judge. 
There is also a record of the deeds in the book named las-gya dé, 
But this impartial judge does not implicitly trust his subordinates. 
He consults a divine mirror,f which he holds in his left hand, and in 
which the naked sonl and all its past deeds, good and bad, arc reflected, 
and he gives judgment accordingly. 

If the virtues are in excess of the sins then the soul is reborn in 
one or other of the first three forms: as a god 
if the virtue be of the first degree, as an un- 
godly spirit if the virtue be of the second 
degree, and as a human being if the virtue is of the lowest order. 
While those whose sins preponderate are reborn in one or other of the 
last three forms, the most wicked going to hell and the least wicked to 
the beasts. 

The details of these several regions and their inhabitants accord- 
ing to Tibetan books and traditions are as follow :— 

I Tue Gops og LHA. These are the gods of Hindu mythology 

rendered finite and subject to the general law 

The Gods. of metempsychosis. "Their life is the longest 

and most blissful of all the six states of being, but they too must die 

and be reborn in hell or another of the six regions. Their abode is an 

Olympus on the summit of Mount Ri-rab (Skt. Meru) an invisible 

mountain-heaven in the centre of the universe according to Hindu and 
Buddhist cosmography. 

The atmosphere of this region is golden yellow. The picture of 
the region of the gods pourtrays the following states :— 

l. Godly Birth. The god is born at once fully developed within 
a halo of glory from a lotus flower, nnd is provided with the special 
attributes of a god,—the oriental symbol of immaterial birth —»viz., 
(1) a lotus footstool, (2) splendid dress and ornaments, (3) goddess 
companions, (4) a pag-sam-shing (Skt. Kalpataru)S or wish granting 
tree which instantly yields any fruit or food wished for, and bends 


Determination of 
place of rebirth. 


७ This demon is more powerful than tho good angel; and to indicate this and 
his knowledge of futurity the demon is given the Ard eye—the eye of fore-know- 
led * : 

8 A similar ordeal by scales is 9 part of the creed of Mahammadans, WASHING- 


rox Invixo's Life of Mahomet, p. 286. 
t Tho las-kyi melong or * mirror of deeds. 
§ The Wish-granting tree of Indra’s heaven is described in the 45th Section of 


the S'ilpa S*detra. 
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to the hand of the gatherer, (5) a wish granting cow which yields any 
drink wished for, (6) self-sprung crops (usually painted as Indian corn 
or maize), (7) in a golden stall a jewelled horse-of-fore-knowledge 
which Pegasus-like carries his rider wherever wished, throughout the 
worlds of the past, present, and future, (8) a lake of perfumed nectar 
(Skt. Amrita) which is the elixir vitæ and the source of the divine bodily 
lustre. Shining is a pecularly divine attribute: the usually accepted 
etymology of the word for ‘ divinity,’ viz., Skt, Deva and Latin Deus, is 
the root Div, ‘ to shine.’ 

2. Godly Bliss. The bliss of the gods is depicted by an assembly 
of be-jewelled gods and goddesses enjoying themselves in splendid 
palaces in the midst of a charming garden enamelled with flowers of 
which they make their wreaths. Gay birds warble in the foliage, and 
noble animals peacefully roam together there. Amongst the quadrupeds 
are deer, lions, and elephants with jewelled heads. Amongst the birds 
are the peacock, parrot, cuckoo and the * Kala-pinka,* which repeats 
the mystic ‘Om mani padme, Hung.'! One of the blissful conditions of 
godly life especially dwelt upon, is that the most dainty morsels may 
be eaten without sense of repletion, the last more being as much 
relished as the first. I 

In the centre of this paradise, and on a somewhat more magnifi- 
cient scale, is the palace of the superior gods entitled “ the peerless 
palace of Indra,” which is situated in the celestial City of Amarávati 
—Indra’s Capital. It is invested by a wall and pierced by four gates 
which are guarded by the four divine kings of the quarters. It is a 
three-storied building; Indra occupying the basement, Brahmá the 
middle and the indigenous Tibetan war-god—the dGra-lha the upper- 
most story. 

This curious perversion of the old Buddhist order of the heavens 

is typical of the more sordid devil-worship of 
The Heavens of the the majority of the Lamas. The more learned 
Lamas. z 
Lamas, however, adhere to the orthodox Bud- 
dhist cosmogony and they pourtray the series of the heavens graphically 
in the form of a Chaitya, which I here reproduce, and which is very 
similar to that used diagrammatically by the Southern Buddhists T 


à VS 
° HANS | 
+ ' The transcendentally superior house of L't4-f dbang-po brGya-byin. 
f Urnaw'a History of Buddhism in Ceylon, p. 74. 
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The Trailokya (Tib. * Khams gsum" or “The Three Regions; com- 
prise The Regions of— 
I. Destre, Kámadhátu (Tib. Dod-pai Khams). The lowest of the 
3 regions, comprising the earth and the six devalokas (Tib. 
Lha-Yul) or Heavens of the Gods, 

II. Fors, Rápadhátu (Tib. gzugs Kyi Khams) or form free from 
sensuality. It comprises the 18 Brahmalokas; which are 
divided into 4 regions of contemplation (Dhyana). 

II. Forsurssness, Arüpadhátu (Tib. gzuge med-pai Khams). The 
Highest of the Heavens and near to Nirvana. 
The Six Devalokas are in series from below upwards :— 
° 1. Oháturmahárájakáyikas.— The abode of the 4 Guardian Kings 
of the Quarters. 


9. Trayastrinfas (Tib. Sum-chu tsa sum) or * The 33" Vedic Gods 
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with Indra (Jupiter) as chief. This heaven is the Svarga of 
Brahmanism. 

3. Yama, 

4. Tushita. (Tib. dGa ldan) or ‘Joyful place '—the paradise of the 
Bodhisattvas prior to their final descent to the human world 
as Buddhas. Maitreya, the coming Buddha dwells at present 
in this heaven. 

5. Nirmánarati (Tib. hphrul dga). . 

6. Paranirmita Vasavartin (Tib. gzhan Aphrul dhang byed)—the 
highest of the heavens of the Gods and the abode of Mára. 

T7 The Eighteen Brahmalokas are l. Brahma parisadya, 2. Brahma 

purohita, 3. Mahi Brahma, 4. Parátábha, 5. Apramága, 6. Abhásvara, 
7. Paritagibha, 8. Appramánasubha, 9. Snubhakritsna, 10. Utpala, 
1l. Asaünsatya, 12. Avriha, 13. Atapa, 14. Sudasa, 15. Sudasi, 16. Pu- 
nyaprasava, 17. Anabhraka, 18. Akanishtha (Tib. Og-min) or * The 
Highest '—the abode of the Primordial Buddha-God, the Adi Buddha of 
the Lamas, viz, Samantabhadra or Kuntu-zangpo. This together with 
next subjacent Brahmaloka placed above the Arüpa Brahmalokas. 

The Four Ariipa Brahmalokas are l. Akásánantáyatana, 2. Vi- 
jüánántayatana, 3. Akinchafáyatana, 4. Naivásanjüana Sanjüayatana. 

j In the Pictorial Wheel however only three heavens are depicted, 

vir. : the sensual heaven of Indra, the Trayastrinfa (=33), with its 
desire in various forms; above which is Brahma's pure heaven free from 
passion, and approaching nearer to Nirvána. But according to the 
Nyingmapa Lamaic scheme the passionate war-god of the Tibetans is 
held to be superior even to the divinely meditative state of the 
Brahmaloka. 
3. War with the Asuras. The Tibetan war-god is also figured as 
directing the army of the gods in their war with the Lhama-yin or 
Asuras who are constantly trying to obtain some of the precious fruit 
of the great Yong du sa tol? (Skt. Pirijdta) tree, or “ tree of the con- 
~ centrated essence of earth's products," whose branches are in heaven, 
but whose root trunk are in the country of the Lhama-yin, The climber 
which encircles this tree is called the Jambuti tree, and is the medium 
by which the quintessence of the most rare delicacies of Jambudvipa is 
instilled into the larger tree. 

To account for this high position thus given to the War-god, it is 
related that formerly in fighting for the fruits 
of this tree the Asuras were victorious; nnd 
the defeated gods under Indra besought gSang 







The story of the 
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bai-bdaz-po* for counsel. This divinity advised the gods to call to their 
nid the war-god dGra-lha and also to obtain from the depths of the 
central ocean the invisible armour and the 9 self-created weapons, viz., 
(1) rMog-bya khyung-Kkeng-riis, a helmet of the skeleton bones of the 
Garuda bird. (2) Khrab-nyi-shar-lto-rgyab, the coat of mail shining like 
the sun. (3) Lba-khebs-rdorje-go-chha, necklet. (4) Lak-hay-mtshin-chha- 
lam-lok, a weapon resisting and returning glove, (5) Snying-khebs-mdah- 
mifshin-kun thub, a breast-plate entirely able to withstand arrows and 
other weapons. (6) Itis-khebs-nyes-pa-skyobs-ched, a knee-cap which 
defends against destruction. (7) Phubm-sba-dmar-gling-drug a 6 omboss- 
ed shield. The nine sorts of weapons are:—(l) a AKorlo or spiked- 
wheel which entirely routes the enemy; (2) a dGra-sta, or an axe which 
chops the enemy; (3) a ral-gri or sword which slices the engmy ; (4) a 
Gzhu or bow which scatters the brains of the enemy; (5) a * mdah' or 
arrow that pierces the vitals; (6) a zhagspa or noose which ensnares 
the enemy; (7) a mDung or spear which pierces the hearts of the foe. 
(8) «a Ur-rdo a whirring sling-stone that produces the sound of a 
thunder-dragon, and (9) a Dorje or thunder-bolt which demolishes the 
enemy. The story seems founded on the Brahmanical legend of Indra's 
obtaining from the Sea the talismanie banner which conferred victory 
over his enemies.t 
The gods having obtained these weapons and armour invited the 
war-god dGra-lha, who eame enveloped in thunder-clouds and attended 
by his nine sons, but he demanded worship from Indra and the other 
gods as the price of his assistance. On receiving this adoration the 
dGra-lIha marshalled the forces of the gods and repeating * Hung !' thrice 
the warriors became dazzling bright, and shouting Kye-kye! thrice their 
armour shone, and saying Bswa-bswa! thrice they became heroes in 
strength; and shouting Ha-ha! thrice they assailed and utterly routed 
the Lhamayin. Since this time the gods have systematically worshipped 
the dGra-hla. 
The dGra-hla, who has many of the traits of the Hindu Ráhu, the 
monster who causes solar eclipses, is figured of 
Appearance of the ite colour clad in golden mail and flying ona 
War-goo- white horse through the clouds, In his up- 
lifted right hand he holds a whip with three knots and in his left hand a 


red banner. His bow-shenth is of a leopard hide and his quiver of tiger . 


skin. A sword is thrust into his waist-belt, and from each shoulder 
springs a lion and a tiger. ‘The mirror of fore-knowledge is suspended 


७ =? Dorje-chhang. | 
4 Brihat Sañhitu, translated by Dr. Keax, J. Roy, A. 8., VI, p. 44. 
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from his neck. He is accompanied by a black dog, a black bear, and a 
man-monkey ; and birds circle around his head. Under his direction 
the warrior-gods are hurling their weapons across the frontier with 
nppaling effect on the army of the Lliamayin. 

+. The misery of the Gods. The misery of the gods is also de- 

picted. The god enjoys bliss for almost in- 

Misery of the gods. enleulable — ba his merit is exhausted 
then his lake of nectar dries up, his wish-granting tree, cow and horse 
die, his splendid dress and ornaments disappear, his garden and flowers 
wither, his body no longer bathed by nectar loses its lustre and his 
person becomes loathsome to his goddess-companions and the other 
gods who shun him, and he dies miserably. If he has led a virtuous 
life during his existence as a god then he may be reborn in heaven other- 
wise he goes to a lower region and may even be sent to hell. 

II. Tug TIrANS or * UNGODLY Srigirs'——rug LHAMAYIN. These 

m are the Asuras of Hindu mythology. Their lead- 

po ASUTAS. ing trait is pride, and this is Mis world of re- 
birth for those who during their human career pharasaically boast of 
being more religions than their neighbours. The class of Lhamayin were 
originally gods ; but, through their pride, they were like Satan expelled 
from heaven; hence their name, which means “not a god.'® 

They occupy the region at the base of the Mount Ri-rab and are 
therefore intermediate in position between heaven and earth. 

They have a duration of life infinitely greater than the human, 
aud they have great luxury and resources for enjoyment; but through 
their pride they envy the greater bliss of the gods, and die prematurely, 
fighting vainly against the gods for some of the fruits of the heavenly 
wish-granting tree and the nectar. 

Into this world, as into heaven, people are born at once fully grown 
from a lotus flower ; and each immediately on birth receives a beanteous 
wife and a wish-granting tree and cow. The wish-granting tree and cow 
yield respectively whatever food or drink is wished for. But they re- 
ceive no horse of fore-knowledge, or lotus-carpets like the gods, 

They have three chiefs, the highest of whom is named sGra-chen-hilsin 
(Skt. Rahula). The 3rd is ‘the Commander of the Heroes’ in their 
conflict with the gods under Lhai-iwang-po gya jin (Skt. Devendresvara). 

Their region is represented of an almost colourless atmosphere. 
They live iu a large fort, the chief building in which is the three-storied 
palace of their king occupying the highest and the Commander-in-chief 
the lowest. The ground, both inside and outside the fort, is carpeted with 


® Analogous to this is tho common colloquial term mi-ma-yia or ' not à man 
applied to those who lead vicious and dissolute lives. 
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flowers of which the inhabitants, male and female, make the wrenths 
and garlands which they wear. They are dressed in silk; and when 
the heroes are not engaged in fighting they spend their times in all 
sorts of gaicty with their wives Inthe right hand corner is shown 
the birth from the lotus flower and the acquirement of a mate, a wish- 
granting tree and a cow. The rest of the picture is devoted to their 
misery, which consists in their hopeless struggle and fatal conflict with 
the gods, 'The commander of the forces is seen in conclave with his 
leaders,* horses are being saddled and the ‘ heroes ' are arming them- 
selves with coats of mail and weapons. Another scene shows the battle 
raging along the border separating their country from heaven, nnd the 
General mounted with his staff as spectators in the background. The 
warriors of the first line are all killed and horribly mangled by the 
weapons hurled at them by the gods, these weapons being composed of 
adamant (Dorje phàllom), while the weapons of the Lhamayin are of 
mere iron, The Dorje—the thunderbolt of Jove is the peculiarly potent 
weapon of the gods. A most deadly weapon possessed both by gods and 
Lhamayin is a spiked wheel, which is thrown 80 as to revolve like a cir- 
cular saw and each of the spikes is armed with a different sort of 
weapon. The other wenpons used by both combatants are arrows, 
spears, swords, and hatchets. The second line of the troops is in full 
flight on perceiving the absolute defeat of their companions at the front. 

The ultimate fate of every Lhamayin is to die painfully warring 
against the gods with whom they are in constant 
conflict, and they have no access to the nectar 
with which a wounded god obtains instant 
recovery. Another scene depicts the women of the community gathered 
round “ The Reflecting Lake of Perfect Clearness" after the departure 
of their mates to the battle. In this lake are mirrored forth all the do- 
ings and ultimate fate of their absent mates, and there is also shown 
the region of rebirth of themselves and their spouses—which is nearly 
always hell owing to the passionate life which they lead in the Asura 
world. And while their lovers die painful and passionate deaths, the 
misery of the womenfolk of this world is to look into this fascinating 
lake and experience the horror of auch hideous spectacles. In the pic- 
ture some women are shown peering into the Inke and on the other two 
banks they are giving vent to their grief. 

One of the chief sources of the miseries of the Lhamayin world is 
that it has no book and is therefore void of religion. In this view 
it is lower than the human world, though otherwise of higher rank. 


The misery of the 
Asuras. 


. Note that greatness of rank is shown by enlarged bodily dimensions. 
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III. 51६७३७६1७७, The atmosphere of this region is colourless or 

blue. It shows the miseries and strife of hu- 

pee man existence as well as some of its pleasures. 
The following phases of life are depicted amongst others :— 

lst. Birth in a cottage. 

2nd, Children ot play. 

3rd. Manhood, village scenes, people drinking wine under shade of 

a tree, a man playing a flute, women spinning and weaving, 
a borrower, two traders, a drunken man. 

4th. Labour by sweat of brow, men tilling a field, gathering 

fuel in a forest, carrying a heavy load. 

Sth. Accident, a man and horse falling into a river. 

Gih. Crime, two men fighting, one under trial before the judge, and 

one undergoing corporal punishment. 

Tih. Temporal Government: the king and his ministers. 

B^. Old age—decript old people. 

9/h, Disease, a physician feeling pulse of a patient. 

10th. Death, a corpse with a lama feeling whether breath be 

extinct, and a lama at head doing worship, and a woman 
and other relatives weeping. 

llth. Funeral ceremonies, A corpse being carried off to the 

funeral pyre on the top of a hill preceded by a lama blow- 
ing a thigh-bone trumpet (kangling) and rattling a damaru 
drum: he also has hold of the end of a white scarf which 
is affixed to the corpse. The object of this scarf is to guide 
the soul by the white path to the pyre so that it may be 
disposed of in the orthodox manner and have the best 
chance of a good re-birth, and may not stray and get 
caught by outside demons. Behind the corpse-bearer is a 
porter with food and drink offerings and last of alla 
mourning relative. 

12th. Religion is represented by a temple placed above all other 

habitations with a lama and monk performing worship; 
and a hermit in his cell with bell dorje, and kangling ; 
and a chhorten (chaitya) being circumambulated by a 
devotee. 

The most pessimistic view is taken of human existence. Itis made 
to appear as almost unalloyed misery—the 
sensations of ordinary heat and cold, thirst 
and hunger, depression of surfeiting with food, anxiety of the poor for 
their daily bread, of the farmer for his crops and cattle, unfulfilled desires, 
geparation from relatives, subjection to temporal laws, infirmities of 


* Human miseries. 
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old age and disease and accidents are amongst the chief miseries refer- 
red to. The lamas categorically divide the miseries of human existence 
into B sections, viz. : —The miseries of (1) birth; (2) old age; (3) sick- 
ness; (4) death; (5) unzratified wishes and struggle for existence ; (6) 
misfortunes and punishments for law-breaking; (7) separation from 
relatives and cherished objects ; (8) offensive objects and sensations. 

IV. Tue Beasts. The atmosphere of this region is darker, but 

i it has hills and trees and also some men as hun- 

ters and cattle owners; as it is merely a differ- 

ent phase of the human world. This is a state of greater misery than 
the human. 

This is the world of re-birth for the ignorant, irreligious, and mu- 
steg-pa (viz., Brahmanical and other heretics) abusive disputators and 
savages (kla-klo). 

The inhabitants of this world are divided into (1) the ‘free’ (kha- 
Athor) or land and air animals, and (2) the imprisoned (bying) aquatic 
animals.* 

The picture shows animals of various kinds devouring one an- 
other, the larger preying on the small; and also small ones combining tó 
hunt and kill the larger ones. Human hunters also nre setting nets for, 
and others are shooting game. Domestic animals are shown laden with 
burdens or ploughing and being goaded, some arg being milked and © 
shorn of their wool, others are being branded or castrated or having 
their nostrils bored, others killed for their flesh or skin, &c. All are 
suffering great misery through anxiety and pain of preying or being 
preyed upon. 

In the water is shown a merman-—N^Zága's house, with its inmates in 
grief at being preyed upon by the Garuda a monster bird like the fabled 
roc which by the rush of air of its wjngs cleaves the sea to its depths 
in search for Nagas. 

V. Tue TASTALIZED Guosrs og YIDAGS. The atmosphere of this 

region is of a dark smoky colour. This is 

The Yidags. the special world of those who in their earth- 
ly career were miserly covetous, uncharitable or gluttonous. It isa 
kind of outer hell, Its inhabitants are in constant distress through the 
pangs of hunger and thirst. Jewels, food and drink are found in 
plenty, but the Yidags are given microscopic mouths and gullets no 
thicker in diameter than a hair through which they can never ingest a 
satisfying amount of food for their huge bodies. And when any food 


* Ruskin says "a fish is much freer than a man "—but tho Lamas think other- 
wise. * 
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is taken it becomes burning hot and changes in the stomach into 
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sharp 


knives, saws, and other weapons which lacerate their way out from the 
bowels to the surface making large painful wounds. "Their constant 
thirst is expressed by a flame which is seen to issue from their mouth 
and whenever they attempt to touch water it changes to liquid fire; 
frequently Avalokita is figured in the act of giving water to these 
Yidags to relieve their misery. And their tiny legs are unable to sup- 
port comfortably their large bodies. Four kinds of Yidags are specified, 
viz,—(1) phyiyi egrib-pa chan or t the foreign or gentile polluted beings." 
(2) Nang-gi sgrib-pa chan or the lamaic polluted beings, (3) Zas-skom- 
gyi sgrib-pa chan or the eating and drinking polluted beings—these are 
they who on eating and drinking have the ingested material converted ~ 
into lacerating weapons, and (5) kha-thor or free Yidags. These are 
not confined in the Yidag prison but are free to roam about in the 


human world where they endeavour to injure man. 


VI. Tug Herts or NYAL.KHAM* (Skt. Náraka). The atmos- 


The Hells. — 


.* Light was absent all. Bellowing there groan'd 
A noise, as of a sea in tempest torn 
By warring winds, the stormy blast of hell." 
Dante Canto V. 29. 


phere of the hells is represented of the deepest , 


The lamaic hell is a true Inferno situated in the bowels of the earth 
like Hades. Only eight hella are mentioned in the older Buddhist 
works; but the lamas describe and figure eight hot and eight cold hells 
and give two extra hells, named respectively nyal-tshe-wat which in- 
cludes the state of being flies and insects in the human world, and nye- 
khor-wa an outer Hades through which all those escaping from hell 


must pass without a guide. 


The Nye-xuonf is at the exit from, and outside Hell, preperly so 


called. Itis divided into five sections. 
first bordering hell consists of hot suffocating 


Outer Hells. 


The 


ashes with foul. dead bodies and all kinds of offal. Then is reached a 


vast quagmire, beyond which is a forest of spears and spikes 


Then 


a great deep ocean of freezing water; on the further shore of which the 
ground is thickly set with short squat tree trunks each surmounted by 


three sharp spikes which impale the unwary groping fugitiv 
* ८० ean | 


+ van’ = “near to life, 
1 aR = ' near to cycle’ (& e, rebirth). 


Refer- 
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ence to these last two localities occurs in the ordinary Litany for the 
dead which says * may his chinu-wo-rab-med ocean become a small rivulet, 
and the shal-ma-ri tree a pag-sam shing or divine wish-granting tree.” 

Those who have sinned in anger are sent to the hot hells; while 

Hot and cold Hells. those who * sinned through stupidity go 

to the cold hells; and each receive punish- 

ment appropriate to his misdeeds during life. The duration of stay 

in the cold hells is very much shorter than in the hot hells as the sin 
is of a more passive and venial kind. 

The hot hells are seen in the picture to to tho left (of the specta- 

Tho Hot Hells. ee and the cold hells to the right. The hot 

ells of the lamas bear names of apparently 

identical meaning with hells of the Southern Buddhists. The cold 
hells seem to be an invention of the lamas. 

J. Tue Hor Hert. These are enveloped by a wall of fire and 
many of the fearful scenes are fit to illustrate Dantes’ Inferno. The 
shinjes or executioners are hideous flame-enveloped monsters with head 
of various animals, and all their pincers and other instruments of 
torture are red-hot. The following are the hot hells. 

l. Yang sü” (Skt. Samjiva) =‘ again revived.’ Here the bodies are 
cut and torn to pieces and then reunited, only to have the process repeat- 
ed ad infinitum throughout the period spent in hell. This restoration 
of the body is an essential part of the process in all the hells. The 
body when thoroughly mangled is restored and the racking torture ap- 
plied afresh, so that the agony never ceases. 

2. Thi-nagt (Skt. Kdlasitra)=‘ black lines.’ Here the bodies are 
nailed down and 8 or 16 black lines drawn aloug the body which is 
then sawn asunder along these lines by a burning hot saw. Another 
punishment here is the especial one of the slanderer or gossiper who has 
his or her tongue enlarged and pegged out and constantly harrowed 
by spikes ploughing through it, 

3. Du-jomt (Skt. Samghdta)=‘ concentrated oppression.’ Here 
bodies are squeezed between animal headed mountains, or monster iron 
books, this last is an especial punishment for monks, laymen and infidels 
who have disregarded or profaned the scriptures, and also for priests 
who have taken money for masses which they have not performed. 
Others here are pounded in iron mortars and beaten on anvils, 

4, Nyu-bid§ (Skt. Iaurava)=‘ weeping and screaming.” The 
torture here is to be kept in glowing white iron houses and have melted 
iron poured down the throat. 
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5. Ngu bod chhenpo (Skt. Mahéranrava)=‘ greater weeping and 
screaming.’ Here they are cooked in cauldrons of molten iron. 

6. Tshawa* (Skt. Tépana)=*‘ heat.’ The body is cast upon and 
transfixed by flaming iron spikes in n fiery chamber. 

7. Rab tu tshawa (Skt. Pratápana) य highest heat.’ A three spiked 
burning spenr is thrust into body, and the latter is then rolled up within 
red-hot iron plates. 

B. Nar-medt (Skt. Avichi=' endless torture. This is the most 
severe and longest punishment. The body is perpetually kept in flames 
though never consumed. This is the hell for those infidels and others 
who have injured or attempted to injure Lamnism or Buddhism. 

11. Tae Corp Herts are encircled by icy mountains and have 

Tho Cola Hells. — — of appalling aspect, as in the hot 

l. Chhu-bur chen (Skt. Arbuda)=‘blistered or chapped.’ The 
torture here is constant immersion of the naked body in icy cold water, 
under which the body becomes covered with chilblains. 

2. Chhu-bur dolwa (Skt. Nirarbuda).~ The chilblains are forcibly 
cut and torn open producing raw sores. 

d.  A-chhu (Skt. Afafa)=* Achhu' an exclamation of anguish beyond 
articulate expression —which resounds though this hell. 

4. Kyi-hiid (Skt. Hahava). A worse degree of cold in which the 
tongue is paralysed and the exclamation Ayi-hü or Ha-ha alone possible. 

5. So-tham-pa (Skt. Ahaha). Here both jaws and teeth are spas- 
modically clenched through cold, 

6. Ut-pal tar gé-pa (Skt. Utpala).§ Livid sores which become 


everted like blue Ut-pal flowers 


7. Péma tar gé-pa (Skt. Padma). The raw sores become like red 
lotus flowers. | 
8. Péma Chhenpo tar gé-pa (Skt. Pundarika). Raw sores where tho 
flesh falls away from the bones like the petals of the great red lotus ; and 
which are continually pecked and gnawed by birds and insects with 
iron beaks. 
It is a redeeming feature of the Buddhist hell that its torment is 
not everlasting. After the sins which have 
MERE. d: of tor- Leen committed in the previous existence aro 
| expiated—which may require a period ranging 
from a year, or two, to thousands of years, the soul is reborn in another 
world, usually the human. This result is due to the merit of good works 
done in a former existence. The lamas explain it by saying that it is 
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like the discharge of a criminal who has expiated his offence in jail; on 
release he gets back his clothes and any other properties he can justly 
lay claim to, and also the benefit of any virtuous deeds he formerly had 
done. 
But through the aid of the lamas the duration of the stay in hell can 
— n be reduced to a few days or even hours. AI- 
VE amas he though the ordinary mass for the dead urges 
the spirit to proceed direct to the Western 
Paradise, in practice the vast majority of human beings go inevitably 
to hell—the proportion of those who escape hell being not greater than 
the proportion which the quantity of earth which can lie on a finger 
nail bears to a fistful of earth. As n consequence special prayers 
to neutralize this hell-going tendency are always done within the 
period of Bardo, i. e, 49 days succeeding death; and when the Bardo 
period is over, it is customary to apply to the lamas for information as 
to where the soul then is. "The lamas on casting lots and referring to 
certain books find the particular hell in which the soul is being tor- 
tured. An elaborate and costly worship is then prescribed for the 
extraction of the soul, and this is usually declared successful, though 
not unfrequently it is declared—as in the case of the priest and his 
client in Lever's Story—to be only partially effectual, and then it 
has to be repeated on a still more costly scale. The usual worship 
done in such cases is called dge-ba or virtue. It consists of offerings 
of (1) food, lamps, &c., to the Gods; (2) food, money, and other pre- 
sents to the Lamas; (3) and of food, beer, clothes and other charity to 
the Poor. And the Lamas in return for their fees do masses, and 
especially appeal to Thukje Chhenbo or ‘The Greater Pitier ' who pre- 
sides over the six worlds. The lamaic hell is not of a purgatorial or 
cleansing nature. It is merely a place of expiation where punishment 
is awarded in proportionate degrees for offences committed during the 
previous existence. 
The six Thub-pas (=Skt. Muni) who preside over the six worlds 
appear only in the ‘newer’ style of the Wheel 
The six Thub-pas. of Life. "They are all de from 
Chenresi in his form of ‘the great pitier’ Out of pity for the 
misery of the animal beings of the six worlds he became incarnate in 
each of these worlds. (1) In the world of the gods as rGya-byin dkar-po 
or the white, vast giver (Indra), with a harp and the mystic six- 
syllables(¢. e., Om mant padma Hung /) he soothes the gods’ misery of 
hpho-thing. (2) In the Lhamayin world as T'hags-bzang-ris ljang-khu or 
the green weaver of good figures (and 2nd in rank to Rahula) dressed 
in full armour or holding a coat-of-mail he assists the Lhamayin in their 
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battles, but at the same time represses their fighting propensities. 
(3) In the human world as Shakya Ser-po or “the Golden Sakya Muni” 
holding an alarm-stick aud begging bowl he preaches salvation to men. 
(4) In the world of the beasts as Senge-rab-rtan mthing-ga or ‘ the Indigo 
coloured highest supported Lion, holding a book he preaches the six 
syllables. (5) In the world of the Yidags as Kha-hbar dmar-po or 
‘the Red Burned Mouth, holding a cowrie-shaped box, he preaches the 
six syllables. (6) In hell as Ohhos-rgyal nag-po or the Black King of 
Religion, holding water and fire he preaches the six syllables. 

.. It is possible that this introduction of Chenresi into each of the 
six worlds and his identification also with the Judge of the Dead was 
the invention of the great Priest- King, Lama Ngag-wang Ló-zang, with 
the view of increasing his own and successors’ prestige as the human 
incarnation of Chenresi (Avalokita), the Judge of the Dead and the 
Regeut of each of the worlds of Existence. 

We are now in a position to examine the mutilated fragment of the 
Indian picture—the so-called * Zodiac '—in the 
Ajanta cave. When Mr. Ralph visited this 
cave in 1828,” only about a third apparently 
was then wanting. In 1879 Mr. Burgess notes that only ‘a mere frag- 
ment now remains,’ and it is the photograph of this fragment which is 
the only illustration now extant ; and as this photograph has not been 
published and it is essential for comparison with the Tibetan form of 
the picture it is here re-produced vide plate VII. 

This Ajanta picture it will be at once remarked differs from that 
above described, mainly in is realistic details 
being restricted to different phases of human 


The Ajanta ‘ Zodi- 
ac." 


Its details. 


and animal life. 
The monster who holds the dise has, as in the Tibetan picture, gripped 
M it with his tusks ; but his hands have not seized 
(hy DET Ne ROSE it with such firmness, and he wears bracelets 
and other ornaments—in some of the Tibetan pictures he is also re- 
presented with ornaments. Burgess notes] that the arms of this 
monster are green. It is probable that originally brown pigment lias 
become thus changed, by oxidation or otherwise, during the lapse of 
centuries, as in Tibet the monster who holds the disc is always painted 

brown. 

In the centre of the disc are no symbolized orginal sins; but the 
snake which is one of this triad is figured 
The externelsnake. outside and to the left of the dise holding 


* H. A. S. J., 1830. 
¢ The Bauddha Rock-Temples of Ajanta, 1879, p. 62. 1 Op. cit., p. 62. 
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persons in a variety of occupations enslaved in its coils. It is possible 
that the remaining two original sins were also figured outside the dise. 
An animal resembling a pig seems to have seized hold of the head of 
this snake. 

The pictures around the margin of the dise illustrating the causes 

z , Of re-birth are of special interest for their 

I2 pictorial Nida" metaphorical meaning. Burgess’ statement 

that these have been sixteen in number was 

evidently deduced from the first pair almost coinciding with one of the 

internal divisions; but it will be noticed that none of these pictures 

really bear any such exact relation to the internal divisions. The origi- 
nal number must have been twelve. 

As the fragment comprises little more than defaced portions of 
tbe upper half of the disc, we have only the first six and the last three 
pictorial causes of re-birth for comparison with those of the lamaic 
picture. 

lst. Avidyéd—which seems here to have been made the twelvth 
Nidána—is figured as a man leading a (blind ?) camel, instead of a man 
leading an old blind woman as in the lamaic picture. The idea is practi- 
cally the same ; but the difference in the emblem picture, it seems to me, 
is easily explained. The Lamas constructed many of their copies of 
the larger Indian Buddhist pictures and images from the written des- 
criptions and notes of pilgrims. The Tibetan word for‘a camel’ is 
t rnga-mo ' and for ‘an old woman’ *rgad-mo' (the dis silent); and ns 
camels are almost unknown in Central Tibet, the word for camel was 
evidently interpreted as ‘an old woman” to which word it bears such 
close resemblance. We may take it for granted that the camel of the 
Indian picture was blintl, ns blindness is always an essential part of the 
Lamaic definition of this emblem. 

2nd. Sanskéra. This is identical with the Lamaic picture, viz, ७ 
potter making pots. 

3rd. Vijadna, This too is identical with the lamaic picture. 

4th. Náma-rúpa. This too is identical with the lamaic picture. 

Sih. Shaddyatana or “The sense organs.’ This is pictured by a mask, 
— which is a much better representation of ‘the empty house ' of the 
senses than the empty house ordinarily depicted by the lamas. | 

6th. Sparía or ९ Contact.’ Only the feet of two figures are seen, 
but the attitude and dress seem to indicate ‘a pair of lovers kissing’ 
as in the lamaic picture for No. VIL In most Tibetan pictures I have 
noticed that causes Nos. VI and VII are transposed. 


10% | Bhava. What I consider to be No. X, may be a pregnant 


woman drinking nourishment, 


de. शो 
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llth. Játi or * Birth’ represents a child connected by a ' navel- 
string’ with its parent. 
12th. Jardmarana or * Decay and Death, This is a sitting figure, 
which the lamas, to whom I have shown the picture, say is a corpse 
bound and ready for removal. 
The body of the disc appears to have been divided by radii into 
A pictorial cyclo of “ight compartments, of which only portions of 
Bud dhe'e own exis- five now remain. The scenes in these com- 
neo, partments, seem to me, illustrations of some 
of the more celebrated of the mythical former births of Buddha as 
d contained in the Játaka tales, e, g., a brahman giving charity, existence 
as Indra and earthly kings, a garuda and snake, an elephant, a deer, a 
monkey, a pigeon, a thief, ascetic, &c., &c. This Ajanta picture therefore 
seems to be the Pictorial Cycle of Existence of Buddha himself. 








The Mihrán of Sind and its Tributaries: a Geographical and Historical 
Study.— By Mason H. G. RAvERTY, Bombay Army (Retired). 


(With three plates). 


The identification of the routes taken by Alexander the Macedo- 
nian, and the countries, towns, and rivers mentioned in his campaigns, 
extending from the mountains of Hindü-Kush to the Persian Ses, in- 
cluded in the present Afghán state, the territory of the Panj-áb, and 
Sind, has exercised the ingenuity of many oriental scholars, and also 
of many students of oriental subjects! Later on come the travels of the 
Chinese pilgrims, Fa Hian and Hwen Thsang, of whom the former 
visited India about seven hundred, and the latter. nearly one thousand 
years, after the time of Alexander; and these also exercise the in- 
genuity of scholars and students, and exercise it very greatly too, parti- 
cularly the travels of the last named pilgrim, who enters into much 
greater detail, He remained many years in India, and is said to have 
been “ well-versed in the Turki and Indian languages," but he chose to 
write all the names of places and persons in the Chinese. 

Moat of the writers on these subjects, if we exclude their “ identi- 
54 fications” in the Afghán state, appear to have based their theories 
chiefly upon the present courses of the rivers of Northern and Western 
India, which, probably, have altered their courses n hundred times over, 
and to have expected to find places on their banks now as they stood 


11 make a difference botweem the two, as between those who can refer to the 
native writers for themselves, and those who have to depend upon Dow's and 
Briggs's' Ferishta, and the like. 
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more than two thousand years ago.* I am not going to attempt, in the 
present paper, to improve upon these interesting researches, although I 
cannot help, farther on, pointing out two or three palpable errors, 
What I propose to do here is to notice some of the numerous fluctua- 
tions in the courses of the Sindhu, Xb-i-Sind, or Indus, and of the 
rivers of the Panj-áb. The changes in the courses of two of these rivers, 
together with the drying up of the Hakrá, Wahindah, or Bahindah 
were so considerable that they reduced a vast extent of once fruitful 
country to a howling wilderness, and thus several flourishing cities and 
towns became ruined or deserted by their inhabitants, 


At page 1150 of my “ Translation of the Tabakát-i-Násiri," there 
is an account of the despatch of armies into different parts on the acces- 
sion of Kyuk Khan as ruler over the Mughal empire founded by his 
grandfather, the Chingiz, or Great Khán. 

One of these armies was detailed for the invasion of Hinduüstán ; 
and the Ná-in or Nü-yán (both modes of writing this title being correct), 
Mangütah, who was at the head of the Mughal mings or hazárahs occupy- 
ing, or located in, the territories of Tukháristán, Khatl-án,* and Ghaz- 
nih,” was appointed leader of the forces in question. He was an aged 
man, and had been one of the Chingiz Khan's favourite officers, 

In the year 643 H., which commenced on the 28th May, 1245 A. D., 
he invaded the Dihli Kingdom by way of the Koh-i-Jad, Namak-Sar, 
or Salt Range, and the Sind-Ságar Do-ábah, keeping along its western 
frontier, and entering the province dependent on Maultán. His object 
was first to nssail the frontier strongholds of Multan and U'chchah or 
U'chchh, both then situated in one and the same Do ábah, the Sind-Sá- 
gar above mentioned. He began with U'chobh, which, at the period in 


$ See note farther on. 

5 | need scarcely mention that the name Indus was, and ia unknown to Oriental 
geographers and historians. It was Europennized, if I may say so, by the Greeks ont 
of Sindhu, or they may have called ig the Indus as being the river separating Hind 
from Y-raén-Zamin, their “ Ariana,” and not intending it to be understood that 
Indus was the proper name of the river; for it was known to the Hindds as ' Sin- 
dhu” or ‘the River,’ and ' Xb-i-Sind' by the early Muhammadan writers, and some» 
times ' Nahr-i-Mibran. 

è Incorrectly styled * Khotldn™ in tho "essay" by Yule, in Wood's “ Oxus" 
and other books of travels: the first vowel is short ‘a. This district or territory 
was famous for its horses, which, from tho country, were known as Khatli horses. 

6 The name of this famous city is thus written by the oldest authors, nih boing 
the Tajik for city. The other forms of the word are merely vitiated forms of the 
above. “Ghazna,” ns some European sathors write it, is totally wrong. Tho other 
forms of the word are Ghaz-nin, and Ghaz-ni, but the first is the correct one, 
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question, was under the charge of the Khwájah (Eunuch) Salih, tho 
Kot-wál, who was acting as the Deputy of the fendatory of the district, 
Mau-ayyid-ud-Dín, Hindi Khan, the Treasurer of the Dihli kingdom.’ 
At this period, Multán and its territory was in the possession of Malik 
Saif-ud-Din, Hasan, the Kárlügh, Karlugh, Kárlük, or Karlnk Turk, who 
was not a vassal of the Dihli kingdom,? and who had lately been dispos- 
sessed of his own territories beyond the Indus by the Mughals, and had 
recently seized upon Multán. 

In due course the Nú-in Mangütah, reached the banks of the Sind 
near U'chchh —it must have been about the middle of October of that 
year, as the news reached Dihli in the following month, in Rajab—and 
Malik Hasan, the Karlégh, speedily abandoned Maltin, and, embarking 
on the Ab-i Sind, started down that river in order to gain Sindú-stán, 
as the city of Síw-istán and its territory, since known as Sihwán, was 
then called, to gain the port of Dewal or Debal (‘b° and ‘w’ being in- 
terchangeable) on the sea coast of Sind.* 


6 See under '*Shamsinh Maliks,” no. ix, page 744 of the “ Tabakét" Transin- 
tion, and also page 809. Thero it says the Mughals “invested the fortress of 
Uchchh, which is one of the famous strongholds of the country of Sind, and the 
territory of Mansdrnh’'; and, that, * Within that fortress, a Ehwijnh-Sario 
[Eunuch], one of tho servants of Malik 'TÁj-ud-Dín, Abü-Bikr, named Mukhlis-nd- 
Din, was the Kot-wál Bak !Seneschal], and a slave of Kabir Khan, Ak-Sunkar, by 
name, was the Amir-i-Dád [Lord Justiciary ]. 

7 He waa independent, and coined money in his own name, At the period 
referred to, after having previously submitted to tho Mughals, he found their yoke 
so unbearable that he abandoned Ghaznih, Karman, and the territory north of, and 
including, the Koh-i-Jád or Salt Range, and occupied Multan. Some of the coins of 
this same Kárlügh Malik hive recently been found near tho village of Chittah in that 
very Koh-i-Jüd. The tribe of Karlagh, Karlugh, Karlak, or Karlok Turks gave 
name to the tract of country in the Panj-ab, misealled by us “ Hazara” but in 
history, called the country or district of tho Hazárah-i-Kárlógh, that is, where 
the ming, or hazdrah, or legion, consisting of Kúrlúgh Turks, was located when the 
Khwárazm Sháhs dominated over those parta. Seo the Society's '' Transactions" 
for November, 1889, where the coins of Saif-ud-Dín, Hasan, the Karligh, are noticed 
nnder the designation of '"Qurlagh." In Thomas's "Pathdn Kings of Dehli,” he is 
called “a rebel" at pago 07, but, as ho was never subject to the Dihli ralers, he 
was nota rebel. He was n feudatory undor tho Khwárazm Sháhs who held those 
parts, and, after their fall, had to submit to the Mughals, More respecting him and 
his son will be found in my Tabakát-i-Nágiri. See notes on page 175, and page 177. 
His son, Malik Nágir-ud-Dín, Mabammad, was neither “a powerfal monarch,” nor 
did he ever hold dominions in Sind, See " Tabakát-i-Nósiri," pages 781, 859, 877, 
and 1154. 

8 If Multán had then another broad and unfordable river immoedintoly on its 
west sido, as the Chin-4b now flows, Malik Hasan would scarcely have needed to 
evacuate Multán, and probably would not have dono so, and, cortainly, not with 
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Mangitah having made his preparations, proceeded to invest 
Uchobh. The author of the Tabakát-i-Násiri says, that he first destroyed 
the environs and neighbourhood round about the city. “The people 
of the fortress put forth the utmost exertions and diligence, and used 
immense endeavours in defending the place, and despatched great num- 
bers of the Mughals to hell," Having failed in all their endeavours to 
take the place, and, in the last assault, having lost one of their principal 
leaders, and hearing of the near approach of the forces of the Dihli 
kingdom under Sultan 'Alá-ud.Din, Mas'üd Shah, in person, they began 
to give up hopes of taking the fortress. "To continue in the words of 3 
the author: “When the sublime standards reached the banks of the D». 
river 13181, the army moved along its banks? towards U'cbohh, as has 
been previously related and recorded. On the Mughal forces becoming 
aware of the advance of the forces of Islám, nnd the vanguard of the 
warriors of the faith having reached within a short distance of the 
territory [dependent on Uechehh], they did not possess the power of 
withstanding them. They retired disappointed from before the fortress 
of U'cbobh, and went away; and that stronghold, throngh the power of 
the sovereign of Islam, and the Divine aid, remained safe from tho 
wickedness of those accursed ones," 

This detailed account of the investment of Uchcbh is kept by the 
author for the last part of the Tabakát, but he also refers to the event in 
two earlier passages. Under the reign of Sultan 'Alá-ud-Díin, Mas'úd 
Shah, page 667, he says: “In the month of Rajab of this same year, 
news was received from the upper provinces, of an army of infidel 
Mughals having advanced towards U'chohh, of which force the nccursed | 
Mangütah was the leader. Sultan 'Alá-ud-Dín, Mas'üd Shah, for the | 


snch precipitation ns he used on the occasion in question, At that poriod, however, 
no river intervened betwoon Multan aud tho Xb-i-Sind or Indus, which was almost as 
close to it then as the Chin-áb is now, and, conseqnently, Malik Hasan's retreat & 
might have been ont off. He, accordingly, embarked on the combined rivers Chin- 1 
áb (ineluding the Bibat) and Háwi, which then ran north and east of Multán, and > 
united with the Bíáh some miles farther south, and so, placing a river between him- 
self and the Mughals, he was enabled to got down into Sind, without danger of 
molestation, by the Biah and Hakrá, or Wahindsah, into Lar, or Debal, 
What afterwards became of him has never been montioned in history, and it is 
not improbable that he may have reached the Dakhan, and have taken service there, 
and there ended his days. An account of the Kirlégh or Karlugh Turks will bo 
found in my “ Translation of the "lTabakát-i-Násirí" note to page 877, and note to 
page 1130, 
9 This wns after the combined Bihat, Chin-áb, and Rawi had united with it, 
and below the point of junction indicated in tho map showing the ancient couraes of 
these rivors at the period in question which will be given later on. 
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purpose of repelling the Mughal forces, assembled the troops of Islám 
from varioua parts. On their arrival on the banks of the Bíáh, the in- 
fidels withdrew from before U'cbobh, and that success was gained. The 
writer of this work wns in attendance on the sublime Court on that ex- 
pedition ; and persons of understanding and men of judgment agreed, that 
no one could point out to view anything of nn army like that host and 
gntheriug in years gone by. When information of the numbers and 
efficiency of the victorious forces of Islám reached the infidels, they 
decamped, and retired towards Khurásán again." 

In his account of Malik Ghiyás-nd-Dín, Balban,” who, before he 
succeeded to the throne, bore the title of Ulugh Khán-i-A'zam, the 
author says; ' In this same year [643 H.J, Mangütáh, the accursed, who 
was one of the Mughal leaders,!! and of the Maliks of Turkistán, led 
an army from the borders of Táe-káu and Kunduz, into the territories 
of Sind, and invested the fortress of U'chohh, which is one of the 
famous strongholds of the country of Sind, and of (i. e., included in) 
the territory of Mansgürah. * * * While every one of the [other] 
Amirs and Maliks was showing indecision about this undertaking, 
Ulugh Kbán-i-A'zam showed determination in carrying it out; and, 


“when the royal standards moved forwards towards that [threatened | 


quarter, Ulugh Kbhán-i-A'znm—Be his power prolonged !—despatched 
guides in advance on the line of route, so that [the troops] used to get 
over the marches with rapidity. He was wont to represent to the troops 
that the [next] halting place would be abont eight kuroh off, and [con- 
sequently] about twelve kuroh, and even more than that, they used to 
march, until the troops reached the banks of the Biáh, and passed over 
that river; and he conducted them to the banks of the Rawah [Rawi] 


of Láhor.!* 


10 Soo the Shamsish Maliks, No. XXV, page 809. 

11 This samo leader had been one of the commanders with the Bahádur, 7४-17, 
who, in the sixth month of 639 H. (Docomber, 1241 A. D.), had attacked and sacked 
Láhor, the whole of tho inhabitants of which were either massacred or carried off 
captivo, Bee “Translation,” pages 727, and 1132-1136. 

18 An the Bish and Ráwi then flowed, centuries before oither the Sntlaj or tho 
BíÁh deserted its bed, the Dihli forces would be in tho fork between tho Háwi and 
the Bifh, in the Bari Do-ábah, near their junction, with their flanks protected by the 
rivers, and in a position to threaten the Mughal line of retreat, Having crossed 
the Ráwi nbove tho junction, or below the junction of the three rivers, they could 
have marched down tho Do-&bah to Uchohh without having any other river to cross, 
and reinforcements from Multán could have joined them. On the other hand, they 
would havo caught the Mughals in the fork between the Ab-i-Sind or Indus, which 
flowed nonr U'chohh on tho west, and the Sind Rad, described farther on, on the 
east, both unfordable rivers, and, in case of defeat, the Mughals would have been 
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"In this manner used he to show such-like determination on this 
expedition, and such lion-henrtedness, and was wont to stimulate the 
Sultán and Maliks to repel the infidel Mughals, until Monday, the 25th 
of the month Sbhn'bán, 643 H. (nbout the last week in January, 1246 
A. D.), when intimation reached the royal camp that the army of infidel 
Mughals had raised the investment of Uechchh. The cause of it was, 
that, on reaching the vicinity of the river Biáh, Ulugh Khíán i-A'zam 
appointed couriers, and directed so that they wrote letters from the 
sublime presence to the garrison of the fort of Uchebh, and announced 
to them the approach of the royal standards, the vast number of the 
array and elephants, the host of cavalry with the army, and the courage 
of.the soldiery in attendance at the august stirrup, and despatched them 
towards the fortress of U'obehh. A division of the army wns moved on 
in front, to act as a reconnoitring force and form the advanced guard. 

“When the couriers reached the vicinity of Ucbobh, a few of 
these letters fell into the hands of the host of the accursed,'* and some 
reached the people of the fortress. On the drum of joy being beaten in 
the fort, and the subject of the letters, the advance of the victorious 
army, and approach of the royal standards, becoming manifest to the 
accursed Mangútab, and the cavalry of the advanced guard approaching 
the banks of the river Biáh of Láhor, near to the frontiers of the terri- 
tory of Sind, fear and terror became manifest in the heart of the Mughal 
[leader]. 

* When Mangütah became aware of thendvance of this great army," 
the author continues, * and that it moved towards the river Biih, near 
the skirts of the mountains, and from thence, in the same manner, was 
marching downward along the banks of that river,!5 he made inquiry of 


canght in a trap and annihilated, Snch being the case, the Mughals retired by threo 
divisions, up the Sind-Saégar Do-ábah by the route they had come, keeping close to 
the east bank, before any of tho Dihli troops, beyond the detachment referred to, 
had crossed tho Rawi. 

1$ It is probable, nay, almost certain, that these couriers came down tho right 
bank of the Bíáh the whole way, leaving the great army when it crossed tho Bíáh and 
the Ráwah or Ráwi on the way to Lálhor. A glance at tho map indicating tho 
former course of the Bish and the other rivers will show why they did so. 

14 The author had good reason for calling tho Maghals “ accarsed.^ They had 
roined and depopulated his native country and tho parts adjacont, the tracta between 
Hirst and Kábul and Ghaznin, exceedingly populons and flourishing before the 


invasion of the Mughals, from whose devastations they have not recovered to this 


day 





ET Thus showing that it still flowed in its old bed; for, after it left it, it lost its 
name, and that was only in the last century, 


16 Below the junction with the others previously mentioned ns uniting with it 
near Multán to the south. | 
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some persons what might be the reason of the deviation of the army of 
Islam towards the skirts of the hills, because that was a longer route, 
while that by Sarasti and Márüt was nearer. They replied, that, on 
account of the number of islands on the banks of the river," there might 
not be a road for the army of Islám, Mangdtah remarked: “ This is a 
vast army: we have not the power to resist it: it is necessary to retire ;" 
and fear overcame him and his army, lest, if they remained longer, 
their line of retreat should be cut off. Their army was formed into 
three divisions, and routed, they fled, and numerous captives, both 
Musalmán and Hindú, obtained their liberty.” 

Before I proceed to adduce my authorities and information on this 
subject, I had better refer, as briefly as possible, to an ws which 
appeared in a late number of the Calcutta Review, entitled “The Lost 
River of the Indian Desert.''19 

The writer of the article in question, in support of his arguments 
respecting the period at which he supposes the Hakrá to have disap- 
peared, or, more correctly, the period at which its waters ceased to flow, 
quotes the “ Tabakát-i-Násiri " as his authority, from a portion only of 
that work contained in Elliot's “Indian Historians,” Vol. II, p. 363, 
which was translated by thg late Mr, J. Dowson, Hindüstáni Professor 


17 To this tho following note was appended, “Long, narrow banks of sand, 
probably extending, in places, for several miles, and sometimos, of some height, are 
doubtless meant here, auch os are found after tho annual inundations, with water, 
sometimes of considerable doptha between ; and to tho effects of the past inundation, 
the people no doubt referred. These would hnve caused great obstruction, and 
have taken much time to cross, as well aa have entailed great trouble, therefore, the 
forces of Dihli kept farther north, and made their march n flank movement at the 
samo time, which may have been the original intention. In what direction they 
went may be seon farther on," Here it has beon already related. 

13 I wish this last expression to be partionlarly noticed, See also, and compare, 
this passage with that in Elliot'a Historians, Vol. II, pp 363-64. 

19 I may mention that part of the present paper was originally intended as x 
note to the investment of Uchchh in my “ Translation” [See page 1155], but, on 
after consideration, on account of its length, I thought it would be moro advisablo 
to publish it as n soparate articlo in the “ Journal," after completing tho Tabakát-i- 
Nisiri. I unfortunately mislaid the rough draft, which our lamented friend, Mr. 
Arthur Grote, saw and read over; and he agreed with me, that it was better adaptod 
for publication in a soparate form. In Manreh 1887 I found the MS. quite unex- 
pectedly, among some maps, after I had given np all hope of seeing it again, as I 
foared I had burnt it, by mistake, along with somo old proofs of the " Translation." 
The appearance of another article on the samo subject, by Mr. R. D. Oldham, in the 
h. " Journal," No, IV of 1850, determined me no longer to delay its pub- 
lication. What I have hero stated will explain my reference to “a late number of 
the Calcutta Review.” 
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at the Staff College, previously alluded to, from the incorrect Persian 
text of the original published at Calcutta; but, from that translated 
portion contained in Elliot's work, the detailed account of the invest- 
ment of Ucbobh is omitted altogether. Thus it will be seen, that the 
observations contained in the Calcutta Review article, are based entirely 
upon this single extract in Elliot's “ Historians." The writer, con- 
sequently, has been partly misled by the rendering of an incorrect 
passage in the Calcutta printed text, as stated in a note to my '* Transla- 
tion," and partly by his own errors in reading “ drought" where “ fissures" 
are mentioned in Elliot, and in losing sight occasionally of the old course 
of the Biáh, or “ Bias” previous to its junction with the Sutlaj, when 
both rivers lost their names and became the Hariári, Nili or Ghárah. 
THY passage quoted from Elliot occurs in the account of the Ulugh 
Khán-i-A'zam, under the events of the year 643 H., and is as follows. 
"In this year the accursed Manküti (Mangü Khan)*! marched from the 
neighbourhood of Tálikán and Kunduz into Sindh. * * * The Dihli 
army arrived on the banks of the Biyáh, made the transit of the river, 
and reached Láhor on the banks of the Ravi. * * * Trusty men record 
that when Manküti heard of the approach of the army of Islám, under 
the royal standard, that it proceeded by the river Biyáh, near the skirts 
of the hills, and that it was advancing along the banks of the river, he 


#0 My translation of this particular portion of it, perhaps, had not reached India 
at the time. ` | 

31 The late Mr. J. Dowson, the Editor of Elliot's " Historians of India," and 
translator of some, and reviser of all the extracts from the Tabakát-i-Násiri contained 
in that work, turned the old, one-eyed leader of the time of the Chingiz Khan into 
Mangü Khán, his grandson, nnd called him Mankáftí instend of Mangütah. The 
Great KáÁ'án, Mangi, was the son of the Chingiz Khan's youngest son, and did not 
succeed to the sovereignty until fine years after this investment of Uchcbh, which 
happened during the reign of Kayak, and, moreover, he was never near the Indus in 
hie life, nor within hundreds of miles of it, See ''Tabakát," Translation, note to 
page 1180. Blochmann, in his printed text of the A'in-i- Akbari, whero this inyest- 
ment is briefly referred to, has a, lo. the shoulder of the © being left ont, made 
that letter ‘i’ instead of *5,' and the letter 3—* ¢’—has been turned upside-down and 
made 2—‘y.’ Those are probably printer's errors, becanse in the MSS, of the work 
the name is correctly written. The author of the '' Notes om the Lost River,” pre- 
gently to be noticed, also has "Mangá Khan,” but " Mnnkúti' is left out altogether ! 

It is wonderful how people will jump at impossible conclusions ; and becanse 
one of the Mughal sovereigns was called se Mangü— which name thoy may have 
read of, immediately they see tho word e Mangátsh—they nt once assume 
that the formor muat bo meant, and this, too, when the author in another placo had 
stated, that Mangditah was an aged man, with dog-like eyea—[some copies have 
४ ono-eyed *], and that ho had been one of the Chingis Khán's favourites, 

Bee “ Tabakát," Translation, note to page 1180. 
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made inquiry of a party (of prisoners) why the army of Islám marched 
along the bases of the mountains, for the route was long, and the way 
by Sarsutí and Marüt (Mirat?) was nearer? He was answered that 
the numerous fissures on the banks of the river rendered the way impossible 
for the army." ?* 

The writer of the Calcutta Review article on the “ Lost River," 
might have noticed, that, in a foot-note, the editor and translator says, 
“The text—9U5 ह) OT jf » yet ०८१४४ 9 is far from intelligible and ap- 
parently contradictory. The royal forces are said to have marched along 
the banks of the river, although that route ts declared to have been im- 
practicable. The whole passage is omitted in Sir H. Elliot's MS." 

The translator and editor appears to have been much poz nzzled, 
certainly, and seems to have forgotten that he took the army “ across the 
river “ Rávi," as far as Lihor, just before, because it was doubtfal 
whether it could proceed along the banks of the “ Biyah.” He has 
confused one river with the other; and, if the route along the left or 
east bank of the Bíáh was supposed to be impracticable, it did not follow 
that there was no way along the right or west bank. As previously 
stated, there were other reasons for not following the course of the Biáh 
direct to Ucbebh, even if the route had been practicable on the other 
or on both sides of "the river," which referred to the Hakrá, which 
flowed past Márüt, and not to the Biáh at all. 

The “Review” writer, further says: “In the same volume, page 

$3 There is not a word abont “ prisoners" in the original. 

£3 Here it will bo seen, that, in two places where the author waa perfectly 
right as to the names Mangüátah and Marit, Mr. Dowson thought he knew better, 
nnd turned the first into '" Mangd Khán," and the latter into '" Mirat,” nnd has 
thereby shown the extent of his historical and geographical knowledge. Mirat is 
just five degrees east of Marit, and, more than that, lies north-east of Dibli, in a to- 
tally opposite direction. 

84 Seo Elliot's Historians, Vol. IT, page 364. 

25 I have noticed in my “ Translation,” in note 3, page 812, that the word s= 


supposed to mean “ fissures," is but part of the plaral form of Eg namely pbs, 
part of tho word being left out in the Calentta text, signifying ‘islands,’ eto. Under 


any circumstance, 5?—Jjar— doea not mean either a fissure or fissures, bat the Hindi 


Je —ehar—means, ‘a bank, ‘an island. This word ia used in the Panj-áb for such 


shoals, banks, or islands ns are found on, and near the banks of rivers after the 
aubsidence of the annual inundations, and this local word may have been used by the 
people of whom Mangütah made inquiry. 

Seo the large scale map of tho Baháwal-pár territory, and some idea may be 
formed respecting such ‘islands’ or ‘banka’ as the author refera to, atill to be 


seen in the anciont channel of the Hakrá or Wabindah, aud also the notice of that 
channel which will be found farther on. 
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$44, the same expedition is referred to, but there it is merely stated that 
when Sultán 'Aláu-d-diu arrived on the banks of the Biyah, the infidels 
raised the siege of Uch." 

From the correct version of this identical passage, na it occurs in 

a the Persian text of the '* Tabakat-i-Nasiri,” given at page 812 of my 

“Translation,” it will be noticed, that, as usual with its author, he has 
not mentioned the details therein, but retained them for his account of 
the invasion of the Mughals, which I have given at the beginning of this 
article.® 

What are the facts respecting this investment of U ehchh? The 
Dihlí forces having first crossed the Biáh, coming from Dihli in the + 
direction of Láhor by the direct route between the two places, Malik 
Ghiyás-ud-Din, Balban, afterwards raised to the title of Ulugh Khan-i- 
A’zam,™ who was the Sultan's chief of the staff, so to speak, or rather, the 
real commander, conducted the army of Hind towards the Rawah, as it 
is called, as well as Ráwi, of Láhor. We also learn from the passage 
in the account of Ulugh Khán-i-A'zam, which has just been discussed, 
what determined the Mughal commander to raise the investment of 
Uehchh. It was not only that one of the most famous of the Mughal 
leaders had perished in the recent assault, and that the invaders had 
been repulsed in making it, as stated in the detailed account, but, on 
reaching the banks of the Díáh on the way from Dihlí to Lahor—I EN 
am referring to it as it Bowed in its old bed, not as it and the Sutlaj | 
flow now undtr the names of Hariri and Gharah—Malik Ghiyás-ud- 
Dín, Balban, despatehed couriers to (7०७०७४७ with letters for the 
defenders, some of which were purposely allowed to fall into the ene- 


$6 At pago 1150 of my ‘ Translation.” 

$7 Sultan Nisir-nd-Din, Mabmüd Shih, who was act up ns ruler of Dihli in the 
following year, after Sultán ' Alá-nd-Din, Mas'ád Shih had boon imprisoned, married 
the daughter of the Ulugh Khán-i- Agam. After the decease of his son-in-law, who 
died childless, he aucceeded to the throne under the title of Sultán Ghiyis-nd-Din, 
Balban. He was a Turk of the Libari tribe, but compilera of Indian Histories and 
Gazetteers, and archsological expertes, tarn him, like many other Turks, Tijziks, 
Jats, and Sayyids, into “ Patháns," which is synonymous with Afghán, it being the 
vitiated Hindi equivalent of Pushtün, the namo by which the peop!e generally 
known as Afghins call themselves, in their own language. 

A specimen of this “ Pathin” fallacy appears in tho “Transactions” of the 
Society for November, 1889, page 226. Referring to n find of coins from the Koh-i- 
Jad or Salt Range, they are described ma “all of one kind, vis, coins of the Pathan 
Sultan of Dehli, Ghaiésa-d-Din Bnlban." Now thia very personnge ia no other than 


the Ulogh Kh4n-i-A’yam mentioned above, who was an Mbari ‘Turk, not an Afghan or 
*" Pathán." If tho" Tubnakát-i-Násiri'" were more studied, auch great errors would 
not occur, It is quite time to give up Dow and Briggs’ “ Foriahta.” 

23 See note 13, page 160, 
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my's hands, intimating, in somewhat exaggerated terms, the advance, 
and near approach, of a vast army with numerous elephants: and, in 
truth, it was said to have been the moat formidable army that had been 
assembled fora very long period. Malik Ghiyás-ud-Din, Balban, im- 
mediately after the army had passed the Biáh on the route to Láhor, 
had also pushed forward a considerable body of cavalry towards the 
frontier of Sind, and this force, at least, went by the right or west bank 
of the Biáh, through the Biri Do-ábah, between it and the Riwi. On 
the couriers reaching U'chehh, the drums and other so-called musical 
instruments announced to the Mughals that the defenders were aware 
that succour was at hand, and that they would speedily be relieved ; and 
what with their own recent, unsuccessful assault, and the loss of one of 
their famous leaders, it became clear to the Mughals that U'ebehh was 
not to be taken as easily as they had expected. 

Another important point to be considered is, that this march from 
Dihli towards Labor and the Rawi was a flank movement, to cover, and 
succour Multán?? if necessary, and threaten the line of the Mughals’ 
retreat towards the उत Hills—the Namak-Sár or Salt Range—the route 
by which they had come against U'chehh.*? 

It will also be noticed that the Nü-in Mangütah was quite alive to 
this flank movement, when, on hearing of the route taken by the 
Musalmán forces, he said it was “ time to retire," and the author adds, 
* lest, if they remained longer, their line of retreat shonld be ent off.” 

Another reason for the advance of the Dihli army towards Láhor, 
instead of going direct from Dihli to U'chchh through the now desert 
waste, was, that the Bíáh and Ráwi, which did not flow then as they do 
now, were more easily crossed higher up at the season in question—the 
months of December and January?!—when these operations took place, 


20 Multán and Ughchh, as before mentioned (see note 8, page 157, and note 12, 
page 159) wero then situated in the same Do-abah, no great river intervening between 
them, but a cutting from the river Chin-áb, called tho Loli Wá'-han, flowed past 
the fortifications of Multán, and filled its ditch, or formed a wet ditch around it, 
which, in the cold senson, could be filled at pleasure. There were likewise several 
canals about, at lesser or greater distances. 

Tho Ab-i-Sind or Indus, at this period united with the Bish and its tributarios 
near Uchchh on the west, ns confirmed by tradition mentioned in note farther on, 
and continued so to do down to modern times. 

80 The Ránah, Jas.Pál, Síhrá or Sehrá, and his Khokhar tribes, acted as tho 
Mughal guides, for which they were severely chastised in the following year, 644 H., 
the first of tho reign of Sultán Nagir-ud-Din, Mabmüd Shah. See pages 678 and 815 
of my “ Translation," 

8! Tho Mughals raised the investment of Uchohh on the 25th of the month 
&ha'bán, about the end of January, 1246 A. D. 

v 
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and Iny through the most populous parts of the conntry, on the main 
route from Dihli through the north-western provinces, where facilities 
for crossing this vast army were ready at hand, where supplies were 
abundant, and where some of the great feudatories of those parts 
would join the Sultán's army en route with their contingents.®4 

At this period the Biáh flowed in its old bed past Debál-pür and 
the Wihat or Bihat, the Chin-áb or Chin-áo, and the Rawah or Rawi, 
having united into oue stream to the north-east of Multán, flowed 
near it on the east side, and united with the Bish some twenty-eight 
miles to the southward of that city, and east of Uchobh, instead of west 
of it, as the united rivers of the Panj-ab now flow. This movement 
enabled the Dihli forces to threaten the Mughal's line of retreat north- 
wards, consequently, there would have been no road open to them except 
down stream or across the Ab-i-Sind or Indus, and these alternatives 
were, evidently, not upproved of by Mangutab, As stated by the 
author of the “ Tabakát-i-Násiri," who was present in attendance on the 
Sultán and his army in his ecclesiastical capacity, as soon as the Mughal 
Nü-in became aware that the army of Islám was marching down the 
east bank of the Rawi (which was generally fordable) through the Bari 
Do-ábah, near the junction of the rivers, in order to reach U'obohh, he 
immediately found it necessary to retire; and, as the author of the above 
work™ states, '* The advance of the victorious army, and approach of the 
royal standards, becoming manifest to the accursed Mangütah, and the 
cavalry of the advauce force approaching the frontier of Sind [below the 


Evon if the Dihlí forces had taken the direct ronte by Márüt, they would still 
have had tho Hakrá and the Biáh below tho janction of its tributaries to cross, both 
deep, broad, and unfordable rivers, in order to reach Uchehh, which then lay 
between the Sind Rid or the Biáh and its tributarios, and the Ab-i-Sind or Indus, 
Moreover, the Mughals before Uchchh might then have been in a position to oppose 
their crossing the former river. 

88 In crossing higher up stream, the Sultán of Dihli merely did as Aloxandor tho 
Great is said to have done before. Strabo, in his Geography (B. XV), says: “ Ho 
resolved therefore to got possession of that part of India first which had been woll 
spoken of, considering at the same time that the rivors which it was necessary to 
pass, and which flowed transversely through the country which he intended to 
attack, would be crossed with more facility near their sources. He heard nlso that 
many of the rivers united and formed ono stream, and that this more froquontly 
occurred the farther they advanced into the country, so that from want of boats it 
would be more difficult to traverse.” . 

58 He probably had no means of crossing the Ab-i-Sind, consequently he had to 
beat n hasty retreat up tho Sind-Ságar Do-ábah, by the same route as he came 
down against U'chchh. 

bh Boo pages $12, and 1156, 
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junction of tho Rawi and other rivers with the Bifh south-south-east of 
Multán], * * * he made inquiry of some persons [natives of the country, 
without doubt], what might be the reason of the deviation of the army 
of Islám towurds the skirts of the hills, because that was a longer route, 
while that by Sarasti and Márüt was near. "They replied, that, on ac- 
count of the number of islands on the banks [of the river), there might 
not be a road for the army of Islám.” 

The writer in the Calcutta Review, misquoting, as it will be seen, 
his own authority, says: “ It is said in the Tabakát-i-Nasiri that, when 
Uchh was besieged by the Mughals in H. 643 (A. D. 1245), the army 
sent [the Sultán, 'Alá-ud-Din, Mas’Gd Shah, commanded it in person] 
was unable to march by Sarsuti and Marot, in consequence of the DROUGHT 
on the bank of the river”! What river he does not say; but, in Elliot’s 
* Historians, which he quotes, there is not one word about “ drought," 
and in the author's text there is not one word to indicate that “ the 
numerous fissures rendered the way impassable,” as Mr. Dowson trans- 
lated the words ++ sl, —rdh na-báshad—which means that there might not 
be a road—a doubt, not à certainty. Consequently, as far as the authority 
of the “ Tabakát-i-Násiri'"" is concerned, there is not the least reason for 
supposing that either the Háwi or the Biáh had then changed their 
courses, or that the Hakrá had dried up. 

* Marot," the writer continues, “is now in the heart of the desert, 
but then the high road from Dehli to Multán passed under its walla, 
and followed the course of the Hakra from Sarsuti to within a few 
marches of Uchh. After this period, armies marching from Dehli to 
Multin always took the road by Abohar and Ajohdan; but the more 
direct way by Marot was occasionally taken by travellers. for some time 
later.''56 | 

All this, like the “ drought,” is more surmise. That there was a 
route by Marit is certain, but no scrap of evidence can be produced to 
show that armies, going from Dihli to Multan “always ™ took the route 
by Marit, nor would the writer be able to point out any place where it 
is stated that the route by Marit was the “high road between Dehli 
and Multan,” or any authority for the statement, that armies marching 


56 As I have before noticed, which of tho rivers is not mentioned, and in coming 
from Dihli by way of Márüt the Hakrá would have had to be crossed, under any 
circumstances, unless the troops crossed the Ghag-ghar at Sarasti or near it, and 
after that had been crossed, the Miah and its tributaries, forming the Sind Ria, 
would have to be crossed likowise. 

$d Yet, nt page 3 of his article in the Calcutta Review, the writer says: “ Our 
knowledge of the condition of this tract of country previous to the time of Sultán 
Firds Sháh in the fourteonth century is very vague." 
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from Dihli to Multan, “ after this time always took the road by Abohar,”’ 
or to name a single instance of an army taking that route in preference, 
The Marit road was taken both by bodies of troops and travellers 
long after, and was taken by an English traveller—Arthur Conolly —iu 
company with a caravan of that branch of the Tarin Afgháns com- 
monly known as the Sayyids of Pushang, as late as 1830, 

As to the route being “closed at this period aud after" because of 
the disappearance of the “ western branch of the Naiwal," which “ was 
the last of the channels connected with the Hakra which, therefore, at 
this time (about A. D. 1220) finally ceased to flow," the writer of the 
article in the '* Review,” himself says, that “a great part of the Indian 
Desert has undergone little change since pre-historic times," and, that 
"its ancient name of Marnsthali (region of death) proves this.” Does 
the “seige of Uch" belong to pre-historic times ? "The writer at- 
tributes the movement of the Dihli army towards Láhor, instead of fol- 
lowing the route by “‘ Marot,” to the drying up of the Hakrá; while, in 
other places he says, that, “the downfall of the Sumras must have 
occurred between A. D. 1223," and, that that year had “been preceded 
by the disappearance of the Hakya river." Now the year 1220 A. D. is 
equivalent to the year 617 H., which commenced on the 7th of March of 
the above year, or twenty-six years before the investment of Uebobh; 
and the year 1223 A. D., is equivalent to 620 H., which began on the 
2rd of February, or just three years less. This is certainly very con- 
tradictory. 

“Ifthe “ Hakrá river” had dried up in 1220 A. D. or in 1223, the 
route by * Abohar" between twenty-three and twenty-six years after, 
would have been no better than that by “ Marot.” Both routes would 
have lain through much the same description of country ; for Uboh-har*? 
was situated on one of its tributaries, and we know from Ibn Batütah 
that there was no want of water in that part eighty years after the invest- 
ment of Ucbebh. 

Sultán Násir-ud-Din, Kabá-jah the Turk, who ruled over the terri- 
tories of Sind and Multán, on the sudden death of Sultán Kutb-ud-Din, 
I-bak-i-Shil, from the effects of the accident which befell him when 
playing at the game of chaughin at Lihor in 607 H. (1210-11 A. D.), 
annexed all the country east of Multan and U'«chohh, ns far ns Tabar- 


hindah (the old name of Bhatindah), Kuhrám, and Sarastí9 This fact- 


97 The derivation of this name, which in error is written Abühar generally by 
the Muhammadan historians, will be found farther on. 

ti He is one of those turned into a *' Pathan" by tho experta. 

$9 Sarasti is the ancient name of Birsá: Sursuti is the namo of a river, tho 
ancient Saraswati, 
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clearly shows, that, at this period, the Kaji W4-hah, Hakrá, or Wahin- 
dah, by which two latter names it is best known in the annals of Sind 
and Multan, had not ceased to flow, nnd that Sultin Násir-ud- Din, 
Kab4-jah, annexed all the intervening territory between the banks of 
the Hakrá, which bounded the then dependencies of Sind and Multan 
on the east, up to, and including, those districts nbovenamed, which ita 
tributary, the Chitang, bounded on the south. It is beyond question 
that he would not have annexed a howling wilderness or “a region of 
death." It has also been proved beyond all doubt, that Sultán Shams-nd- 
Din, I-yal-timish, set out from Dihlí by way of Tabarhindah for U'chchh 
X with his forces in 625 H. (1228 A. D.) to oust Kabá-jah therefrom, and 
take possession of Sind and Multán, and came through this present 
» desert tract; that the Bíáh and its tributaries, or Sind Rid, flowed near 
to U'chehh on the east at that time; for the latter's fleet was moored in 
front of the kasbah of Sosial —Ihráwat'?—and that one of the Amirs of 
I-yal-timish, 'l'áj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Gajz-lak Khán, who commanded the 
advanced troops of his army, had been placed in charge of the district of 
Wanjh-rüt on the Hakrá, a place which is known to this day, and which 
then gave its name to the district.! It is very evident that the Malik 
abovenamed would not have been placed in charge of a desert, as Wanjh- 
> rit would have been, if the Hakrá had disappeared in either 1220 A. D. 
or 1223 A. D., because these events happened five years after the last named 
date, in 625 H. (1228 A. D.). 
The author of the “ Tabakát-i-N ásirí," himself proceeded by way of 
Hánsi€ and Abühar [ Uboh-har] to Multán on the 24th of Zi-Hijjah, 647 
H. (the end of April, 1248 A. D.), four years after the investment of Uchchh 


40 This place has disappeared, and its site is now unknown, as far as I can 
discover, which is not surprising, considering the vast changes which havo taken 
place in this part. 


X 4l Perhaps it will not be forgotten, that there were a number of flourishing 
= z mahdila or sub. districts of the Bakhar and Multan sarkdrs of the Maltan gíba^ —threo 
A of the former sarkar and soven of the latter—enst of the present bank of the Indus 


and Ghárah near Uchehh, and extending to the Hakré, and probably beyond, of 
which one is Diráwar on the very bank of the Hakrá, which aro still well-known. 
These alone paid no leas than 78,01,510 dáms of revenue, equal to 1 lakh and 9,537 
rápís, or £10,953, per annum, not including free grants, and furnished 1,870 horse- 
men, and 8,600 foot for militia purposes, in the reign of Akbar Bádsháh. | 
६७ Ho montions why he went by Hánsi and Uboh-har. Ho says (page 687) : 
# When ho reached the Hánaí district [it waa tho fief of his patron, the Ulugh 
Khán], the author took possession of the village conferred upon him by Ulagh Khán, 
| and opportunity offerod to proceed to Multán by way of Abühar; and, on Sunday, 
| the lith of the month, Safar, 648 H., an interview was obtained with Malik Sher 
Khán-i-Snukar on the banks of the Bish,” 
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by the Mughal Ni-in, Mangütah (at which time also he accompanied 
the relieving army from Dihli as already mentioned), and returned from 
Multan by way of the fort of Marit and Sarasti to Hinsi again, in 
Jnmáüdi-ug-Sáni of the following year, about the middle of October, 1248 
A. D. He had gone to Multán for the purpose of despatching forty 
head of Indian captives—male slavesv— to be turned into money, “ to 
his dear sister in Khurásán "; and, although he set ont in the hot season 
—the end of April—he says nothing about any “ impossibility” in the 
route, "drought," or “ fissures,” nor does he mention any difficulty or 
obstruction whatever. Besides all this, he had an interview with Malik 
Sher Kbán-i-Sunkar, one of the greatest Amirs and feudatories of the 
Dihli kingdom, “on the banks of the Biah, after leaving Abühar [Uboh- 


bar], and this would bave been simply impossible if the Bidh had left | 


its old bed and had united with the Sutlaj. Moreover, if one great river 
[the Hakrá] had recently dried up, or disappeared, and if another river 
nearly as large [the Biah], on the banks of which his interview with 
Malik Sher Khan actually took place, bad abandoned its old bed to meet 
another [tbe Sutlaj], halfway, which must have also similarly abandoned 
its channel, so that a vast tract of territory previously populous and 
fraitful had been turned into a desert, can it be conceived for a moment, 
that, if such vast changes had really taken place he would not even 
have hinted at them? Besides, it would havo been physically impos- 
sible for him to have held an interview on the bauks of the Biáh with 
Sher Khan, if any change had taken place, because, when it deserted 
its bed, it ceased to be the Bidh. In going by this route he must have 
crossed both the Hakrá, and its tributaries, including the Sutlaj as well 
as the Bjáh, to reach Multan by Uboh-har, and the Biáh and the Hakrá 
again on his return by way of Marit. 

In another place (page 782), he snys, he went to Multán on the 
occasion in question, and reached it in Rabi’-ul Awwal, 648 H. (June, 
1250 A. D.), a journey which few would have attempted at that season, 
if all the rivers had dried up; and, that two days before his arrival, 
Malik 'Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashla Khan (not Ghiyás-ud-Din, Balban, 
the Ulugh Kbhán-i-A'zam, but a totally different person) had reached 
Multán from U'chobh, and was then investing it; that he, the author, 
remained at Multan for two months—July and August—during which 
time Malik Balban relinquished the investment and retired to Uchobh 
again; and that he himself returned to Dihli by nearly the same route 
as he had come.** 

43 Turned into ““ 100 beasts of burdon," by Mr. Dowson, Soo Elliot's Historians, 


Vol. II, page 350, and “ Tabakát-i-Nágirí," pagos 086, 783, and 822, 
44 At page 822 of the “Translation” he says he set out from Dihli for Multán 
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At pages 787-88, under Malik Badr-ud-Din, Sunkar-i-Safi, entitled 
Nusrat Khan, it is stated, that, “in 657 A. H. [which began on the 28th 
of December, 1258 A. D.] he was placed in charge of the then western 
frontier districts of the Dibli kingdom, namely, the city of Tabarhindah 
[subsequently called Bhatindah], Sunám, Jhajhar, and Lak-wál [ Lakbhi- 
wil], and the frontiers as far as the ferries over the river Biáh," which 
shows that the Bidh still flowed in its old bed, and also tends to 


"prove that the parts between the places mentioned above and the Biáh 


were not then deserted by the rivers, and not reduced to a desert, Had 
they been so, of what use was it defending the line of a dried-up Biáh 
and its “ferries” from the waterless desert side? The Mughals, or 
their vassals and tributaries, including Malik 'Izz-ud-Dín, Balban-i- 
Kashlá Khan, were then in the possession of the tracta on, and west of, 
the Biáh, consisting of the provinces of (7०४०७७, Multan, and Láhor. 
The author adds, that, “up to the date of this book being written [his 
history], he [Nusrat Kbán] is still stationed on that frontier, with 
ample military resources and a large army.'*9 

In several other places in his work, the author throws considerable 
light on this subject, At page 723, he says, that, after he first came to 
Uobohh from Ghaznin by Banián, in Safar, 625 H., he went to the camp 
of Malik Táj-ud-Dín, Sanjar-i-Gajz-lak Khan, at the time Sultán I-yal- 
timish was about to invest Sultán Násir-ud-Din, Kabá-jah, in that 


‘stronghold, Táj-ud-Din, Sanjar, having lately been put in possession of 


the district of Wanj-rüt (properly, Wanjh-rát)V of Multan. This place 


in Zi-Ka'dah [the oleventh month], 617 H., by way of Hánsi and Uboh-har, right 
across the present desert tract. He adda: “ When tho rainy season set in, and the 
rains of compassion fell, on the 26th of Jamidi-nl-Awwal [the fifth month of the 
following year], he set ont on his return by way of the fort of Marat, Sarasti, and 
Hánsi [page 688], and reached the capital in the following month, See also note to 
page 823 of thnt work. 

45 Now generally known as the Lakhhi Jangal. It is described farther 

46 Malik Sher Khán-i-Sunkar appears to have again been placed in charge of 
the western frontiers after his kinsman, the Uingh Khán-i-A'ram, became Sultan, 
The author of the Tárikh-i-Fírüz Shih-f (who follows the author of the Tabakat-i- 
Niasiri after n lapse of ninety-five years, however, bat there is no contemporary writer 
between them), states, that, “ Sher Khán-i-Sunkar, who was the brother's son of 
Sultan Ghiyás-ud-Dín, Balban, held chargo of all the western frontier in the begin- 
ning of his reign, and held it up to the timo of his own death, four or five years after. 
He says: ‘This Sher Khan held charge of all the western frontier, Sunám, Lohowar 
[Láhor], Dobál-pür, and other fiefs exposed to the Mughal inroads. See noto 
farther on. 

47 Miscalled at Boojnot," in the maps, Thero in another place called Wanjh-rat, 
in Upper Sind, near the western channel of the Hakrá and the old bed of the Biih, 
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is now in the midst of the desert, in the Baháwal-pür state, but, nt tho 
period referred to, it was the chief place of a district on the banks of the 
Hakrá, extending upwards towards U'cbcbh, but, chiefly, along its right 
or east banks. Multin had been already taken possession of by one of 
the Sultán's Maliks, the feudatory of Sarastí, who had marched down 
the Bári Do-ábah from the direction of Láhor. 

The author of the ''Tabaküt-i-Nügiri " repeatedly mentions the 


river Biáh up to the time when his history closes, and, perhaps, it will’ 


not be amiss to state briefly what he says. 

I have mentioned that Malik ‘Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashlüá Khán 
had attempted to recover Multan from Malik Sher Khán-i-Sunkar,*? 
when the author was there in 643 H. (1250 A. D.) The latter had, 
some time before, wrested Multán out of the hands of the Kárlügh 
Turks, who had compelled Malik 'Izz-ud-Din, Balban, to surrender it to 
them. After Malik 'Izz-ud-Din, Balban had withdrawn from Multan, 
Malik Sher Khan marched against Uchchh. At this time Matik 'Izz-ud- 
Din, Balban, was absent at Nag-awr, or 'Nágor," and he at once 
hastened from thence towards U'chobh to endeavour to save it; and, 
thinking that Malik Sher Khan would take into consideration that they 
were both servants of the same sovereign, and would abandon his designs 
upon U'chchh, he presented himself in his camp; but Malik Sher Khan, 
who appears to have known that he was a traitor at heart, detained him 


as a prisoner until he consented to surrender the place. This he did,- 


and had to retire to Nág-awr again, The author says that, with Uchehh 
given up to him, all Sind came under Malik Sher Khán's sway. Now, 
the route from Nág-awr to Uchebh led across the Hakrá, and through 
the vast tract at present chiefly desert; but Malik 'Izz-ud-Dín, Balban 
and his following do not appear to have had any difficulty, either in 
going or coming, with regard to water or forage.*? 


and which was incladed in the samo district, which extended from tho Bikánir 
border to the banks of the Hakyi, aud the first named place appears to have been 
its chief town. ` 

44 In the “ Mujmal-i-Fasib-i," under the events of the year 648 H. (1250 A. D.) 
it is stated, that, in that same year, Sher Khán-i-Sunkar retook Multán from the 
Maghala, and ousted a rival Malik of the Dihli Court, who was disaffected, and 
intriguing with the Mughals, from Uehehh; and that, soon aftor, he had himsolf to 
retiro to the urdá of Manga Ká'án, while his rival went to Huláká. Multán waa 
retaken from tho Kárlüghs, who were for some time vassals of the Mughals. Tho 
“ disaffected Malik," of course, refers to 'Izz-ud-Dín, Balban-i-Kashlü Khan. 

The year 648 H. commenced on the 4th April, 1250 A. D. 

49 Nág-awr then formed an important fief and province of tho Dihli empire, 
which Malik 'Izz-ud-Dín, Balban-i-Kashlü Khan wna allowed to hold, as well as 
Sind and Multán. Its dependencies adjoined those of Uchchh and Multán on tho 
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In Shawwál, 650 H. (January, 1253 A. D.), Sultan Násir-ud-Din, 
Mahmúd Sh4h, set out from Dihli with his forces in the direction of 
Láhor, with the intention of marching to Multán and Uchebh, in order 
to recover them from Malik Sher Kbán, and restore them to Malik 
"Izz-ud-Dín, Balban. Malik Sher Khán was the kinsman of the Ulugh 
Kbán-i-A'zam, and this movement against him was the first step ina 
plot which was then on foot, to overthrow the power of the Ulugh Khbán- 
i-A’zam, and remove him from the court. The forces marched from 
Dihli by Kaithal, because the feudatories of Budá'ün, Bhíánah, and other 
parts, were to join with their contingents, The troops reached the banks 
of the Bíáh, but, as the conspirators had succeeded in getting the Ulugh 
Kháín-i-A'zam banished to his fiefs of Hánsi and the Siwálikh territory, 
the Sultán, who was a mere toolin their hands, marched back with 
them to Dibli in the first month of the following year. 

Towards the close of that year the Sultán again put his forces in 
motion for the purpose of securing Uchchh and Multan. On reaching 
the banks of the Biáh, a force was despatched towards Tabarhindah, 
another of Malik Sher Khan's fiefs; but he, leaving those places in the 
hands of his dependents, had retired towards Turkistán, to proceed to 
the presence of the Great Ká'án, Mangu Khan; and those provinces 
wore taken from Malik Sher Khán's dependents, and entrusted to the 
charge of Malik Arsalan Khan, Sanjar-i-Chast; and the Sultan again 
retired from the banks of the 1380, beyond which the forces did not 
move, and returned to Dihli. 

About 653 A. H., the traitor, Malik 'Izz-ud-Din, Balban, (1255 
A. D.), was again placed in charge of U'chehh and Multan, apparently, 


west. Can any one imagine it would have boon possible or desirable to have held 
Multis, Uchchh, and Nág-awr, with a howling waterless desert between, and those 
districts also half a desert, with tho principal river dried up, and two others merged 
into ono, and thus rendering another vast tract desolate P 

Nág-nwr, at the period in question, was generally held by a separate feudatory, 
bnt 'Izz-nd-Dín, Balban, possessed great interest with tho rulers of the Shamsi 
dynasty, to whom he was related by marrivge, having espoused a lady of tho family 
of Sultan I-yal-timish. Ho robelled several times, and yet his conduct was passed 
over, and he was again and again restored to favour, as may bo seen from the 
४ "Tabakdt-i-N & 911.” 

In Akbar Bádsháh's reign, Nág-awr was one of the two western sarkára of tho 
Ajmir sêbah; and Bikánir, of which J asnl-mír was only a mafdll or sub-district, waa 
another sarkdr of Ajmir. Even in that day, when somo of the rivers had grontly 
changed, and a great doal of desert intervened between Nüg-awr and the Multán 
pábah, it contained thirty-ono mahdlls, and yielded a revenue of 40,389,830 deme, 
equal to 1,009,743 riipis, or upwards of ten lakhs, It is now a dependency of Jodh- 
pir in the territory of Már-wár. 
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to counteract the designs of Malik Sher Khan in going to the presence 
of Mangü Ká'án, the supreme ruler of the Mughal empire. With tho 
assistance of Malik Shams-ud-Din, Muhammad, the Kaurat, who held 
the fief of Hirat, and other parts adjacent, as a vassal of the Maghals— 
and heavy was their yoke—and through him, be tendered allegiance 
to Hulákü Kbhán,^ then in I-rán-Zamín on the part of his brother 
Mangu Ká'án, and requested that a Shahnah or Commissioner should 
be sent to Uchchh. This was done, and the Nü-ín, Sali, or Salin, also 
written Siri, was sent thither at the head of a body of Mughal troops 
in 654 A. H. (1256 A. D.). 

In 655 H. (1257 A. D.)'? Malik 'Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashlü Khan, 
who, with the troops of Uchobh and Multin, was then on the banks of 
the Biáh, advanced up the do-dbah in order to effect a junction with 
other disaffected Maliks of the Dihli kingdom, Having united, they 
pushed on to Mangür-pür, Kuhrám, and Samánnh, their object being to 
seize upon Dihli if they could. The Ulugh Khán-i-A'zam, who had 
agnin regained the greatest power in the state, moved against them at 

) See preceding note, and “ Tabakát-i-Násiri," pages 786 and 860. 

81 In this word, as in many others, the letters ‘r’ and ‘L’ are interchangeable. 

@ According to somo other writers, in the preceding year. 

tš The reason why Malik *Izz-nd-Din, Balban-i-Koshlá Khén was able to hold 
these places, although at the same time in open rebellion ngninst his sovereign, the 
Sultán of Dihli, was, because Uchehh and Multén, and their dependencies, chieffy, lay 
west of the Bish and Hakrá, and between the latter and the Xb-i-Sind or Indns, which 
then flowed much nearer to Multán, and farther west and beyond the Ráwí and 
Chin-Áb. Both strongholds, likewise, lay in the same do-dbah or delta, the Sind- 
Sigar Do-ébah, and this rendered them liable to nttnck from the Mughals coming 
downwards from the direction of the Koh-i-JGd, Namak-Sir, or Salt Range, in the 
same do-dbah, which was in the possession of the Mughals. The fact that Malik 
Hasan, the Karligh, evacuated Moltén immediately on the Mughals approaching the 
banks of the Ab-i-Sind to attack Uchohh in 643 H, and retired precipitately into 
Sind, to Siw-istin and the sen coast, confirms this. To do so, he did not take bont, 
on the Ab-i-Sind, or he might have been captured, but he embarked on the Bíáh or 
Sind Rad, below the confluence of the three other rivers of the Panj-Áb with it, and 
from it got into the Hakri or Wahindah, and by it reached tho neighbourhood of 
Bukhar, and subsequently Lower Sind. 

When Abi-l-Fogl wrote, Multan was in the Biri Do-ábah, and U'chehh in the 
district known as Berün-i-Panj-Nad, or Extra Panj-Ab or Panch Nad, that is, lying 
on eithor side of the united five rivers below their junction. 

bb Including Malik Kotingh Khán, who had married the mother of Sultán Násir- 
nd-Din, Mahmúd Shah, who had rebelled against that Sultán in 653 H. (1255 A. D), 
and coined money in his own name, hence he is not allowed to appear in the list of 
the Saltan’s Maliks He, too, was a Turk, not a “ Pathan,” See *' ''abakát-i-Násiri ? 
pages 673 and 703, Also the Society’s Transactions,” for 1889, page 226. 

5 Bee “ Tabakát-i-Násiri," page 785. 
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the head of the Sultán's forces. They managed, however, to give him 
the slip when within ten kuroh of them; for, having fellow traitors 
within the walls of the capital, who offered to open the gates to them, 
they made a forced march of one hundred kuroh in the space of two days 
and a half, and reached it on the evening of the Thursday. The Ulugh 
Khán-i-A'zam had, in the meantime, received intimation of these doings, 
and he set out in pursuit of them. In the interim the traitors within 
had been secured; and Malik 'Izz-ud-Dín, Balban, and his confederates 
found the walls manned and gates closed ready for & vigorous defence 
when they perambulated the place on the evening in question, On the 
Friday morning, the Sultán's forces under the Ulugh Khán-i-A'zam 
having appeared upon the scene, the insurgents took to flight; and Malik 
"Izz-ud-Din, Balban, being deserted by the troops of Uchchh and Multan 
in their precipitate flight, was left with only about 200 or 300 followers. 
He, however, succeeded in effecting his escape. "This was in J amádi-ul- 
Akhir of the year above mentioned (July, 1257 A. D.). 

At this time, the Nii-in Sáli or Salin or Siri, having entered the 
territory east of the Ab-i-Sind or Indus, reached U'ch:hh, and Malik 
'"Izz-ud-Dín, Balban, had to join his camp. After this the Mughal leader 
despntehed the Kurat Malik, Shams-ud-Dín, Muhammad, who had to 
accompany him on this expedition whether he liked it or not, to occupy 
Multán ;*? and the Shaikh of Shaikhs, Bahá-ul-Hakk "a-d- Din, Zakariyá, 
who appears, in the absence of a settled government, to have been the 
chief authority there, or, at least, the person possessing the most in- 
fluence, had to pay down 100,000 dindrs to save the place from being 
sacked. The fortifications are said to have been dismantled by Sáli's 
command, and a Turk mambik or slave of Malik Shams-ud-Din, Muham- 
mad, the Tajzik Kurat feudatory of Hirát and Ghar, Qhingiz Khan, by 
name, was made Hikim of Multan." 

Both Malik Sher Khin-i-Sankar, and Malik J alál-ud-Din, Mas'ád 
Shah, brother of Sultán Násir-ud-Din, Mahmúd Shih, ruler of Dihli, 


४७ Malik 'Izz-nd-Dín, Balban, was probably ashamed to accompany those infidela 
thither to the presence of tho Shaikh, therefore, the Tájrik Kurat Malik of Hirát 
and Ghür was made the means of communication. 

TE I hope this Chingiz Khán will not be mistaken by the archmological experts 
for Timur-chi, the Mughal, the Chingiz or Gront Khan, because history states that he 
did not coin money ; while the coins, if they may be «o called, of his immediate suc- 
coasors were bdlights or ingots. Many of those petty Musalmán rulers, who were 
reduced to vassalage by the Mughals, like Malik Hasan, the Karldgh, and Shama-nd- 
Din, Muhammad, the Kurat, had fo put the names of those 'infidela" on their coins, 
See Thomas's “ Pathán Kings of Dehli,” pages 91—98. Neither Hasan, nor hia son, 
Násir-ud-Dín, Muhammad woro very” powerful monarchs.” See also “ Tabakát-i- 
Nàsiri," Translation, pages 781, 850 —863, aud 1128—1132 for an account of them. 
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who bad gone to the presence of Mangu Ká'án, and had been hononrably 
received, were also permitted to return; and the latter was allowed to 
hold the province of Láhor, independent of Dihli, as a vassal of the 
Mughals, but he did not long retain it. 

It is stated in another history’, that, after settling the affairs of 
U'cbebh and Multan, Sali marched towards Láhor, which was then in 
the possession of Kuret Khan, or Khwan as it is written in the original, 
and that Sali entered into an accommodation with this person, on the 
payment of 30,000 dinars, 30 kharwars of soft fabrics, and 100 captives; 
and that, after this, the Kurat Malik of Hirát and Ghar, Shams-ud-Din, 
Muhammad, who, as the vassal of the Mughals, had to accompany the 
Nü-in with his contingent and was probably quite weary of acting against 
his co-religionists on the side of the Mughal infidels, left the Ni-in, 
8811, and retired towards (31107. 

This person, Kuret Khan, who was in possession of Láhor, does not 
appear, however, to have been a feudatory of the Dihli kingdom ; and 
the city of Láhor was in ruins, or in a very rninous state, it having been 
sacked and depopulated and destroyed by the Mughals in 639 H. (1241- 
49 A. D.). After that time, the ruins were occupied by the Khokhars, 
n powerful Jat tribe. These people have always been mistaken for 
Gakhars (by those who knew no difference between them), and the 
Gakhars for Khokbars. 

A great army was assembled at the capital for the purpose of moy- 
ing against the Mughal invaders and the traitor, Malik 'Izz-ud-Din, 
Balban, but serious disturbances broke ont in the hill tracts of Mewát 
and parts ndjacent, that had first to be quelled. Respecting this, the 
author of the “ Tabakát-i-Nàsiri" says, at page 850: “ Nevertheless, 
ib was impossible to chastize that sedition by reason of anxiety conse- 
quent on the appearance of the Mughal army, which continued to harass 
the frontier tracts of the dominions of Islim, namely, the territory of 
Sind, Láhor, and the line of the Bidh ; until, at this period, emissaries 
of Khurásán, coming from the side of "Irak, from Hnláü [or Hulákü], 
the Mughal, had arrived in the neighbourhood of the capital,” 

These emissaries had not come on Hulákü's part, but respecting a 
matrimonial alliance mentioned at page 859 of the “‘ Tabakát-i-Násiri," 
Malik Násir-ud-Din, Muhammad, who then ruled over the kAiftah of 


63 “The Mujmnl-i-Fasib-f." 

bp Thore is a Malik named Tij-nd-Din, Sanjar-i-Kuret Khin, nmong tho founda- 
tories of Dihlí, but he had novor beon in chargo of Libor according to the '' Tabakat- 
i-Násiri" See page 756. 

Had the Bish been dry, they conld easily have passed the frontier, but it was 
an unfordable river in the direction here referred to. 
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Baníán in the Koh-i-Jüd,9! was desirous of giving a daughter of his in 
marriage to the son of the Ulugh Khán-i-A'zam, and an agent had been 
sent to him by the Ulngh Khán-i-A'zam agreeing to his request. As 
Malik Násir-nd-Din, Muhammad, was a vassal of the Mughals, at that 
time, and as Hulaküá Khan, the ruler of l-rán Zamin on behalf of 
his brother, the Great Ká'án, Mangü, was therefore the Malik's imme- 
diate superior, the Malik had deemed it necessary to send the agent of 
the Ulugh Khán-i-A'zam to Hulákü Khan to obtain his sanction for 
the proposed alliance. It was this Kárlügh emissary who had arrived 
along with the agent of the Ulagh Khan at this juncture, and with him 
had come a Mughal Shahnah, or Commissioner, resident in Malik Násir- 
nd-Din, Muhammad's territory, probably to spy out the nakedness of 

the land. Advantage was taken of the arrival of these emissaries, who 

were detained for a time at some distance from the capital. The Ulugh 
Khán-i-A'zam set out at the head of the troops,” and making forced 
marches, suddenly and unexpectedly entered the hill tracts of Mewát, 

and attacked the rebels with vigour and effect, The rebellion was crush- 

ed, the rebels severely punished, and the forces returned to Dihli. The 

Ulugh Khén-i-A’zam advised the Sultán to give these emissaries 

a public reception; and so they were conducted with great pop 

P and parade to the Sultán's presence, and 200,000 footmen well armed, 
and 50,000 cavalry fully equipped in defensive armour, besides numer- 

ous war elephants, were assembled for them to behold and report on 

when they returned into Khurásán. This stroke of policy had the 

desired effect; and the author says: “  Huláü [| Hulákü] sent orders to 

the Mughal forces under the standard of Sari [Sali], the Na-in, saying: 

‘If the hoof of a horse of your troops shall have entered the dominions 

of the Sultán,% the command unto you is this, that all four feet of such 


él He was the son of the late Malik, Saif-ud-Din, Hasan, the Karloégh, who had 
possessed himself of Multán shortly before the Mughals invested Uchehh in 643 H. 
l 68 Ata place called Bárütah. See “ Translation," pago 851, note 8. 
^ 65 The Ulngh Khán-i-A'zam bad a body of 3,000 Afgháns, horse and foot, along 
| with him in this expedition, the firat time they nre mentioned by a contemporary 
historian as in the servico of any of the feudatories of the Dihlí kingdom. They 
were only now become sufficiently numerous to take service under the Muhammadan 
nobles of the Dihli stato. The territories north, west, and south of their mountain 
home—I am referring to “ the Afghánistán," as described in my “Nores” on those 
parts, not to the Afghán state— wore either in the possession of the Mughals, who 
wore infidels, or their vassals, who groaned under their yoke, like Násir-ud-Din, the 
Karligh, above referred to. 

७५ This, of courae, only refers to tho conntry east of the 318, for the Mughals 
or their vassals woro in possession of all west of that river at the period in question, 
and had been for some time, a fact which Indian history compilers (up to date), do 
not appear to have been cognizant of. 
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horse be lopped off.' Such like security did the Most High God miracu- 
lously vouchsafe unto the kingdom of Hindüstán through the felicity 
attending the rectitude of the Ulugh-Khani counsels.” 

All these facts show, that, at the period in question, the Bish still 
flowed in its old bed, and that the Sutlaj river had not united with it, 
The writer of the article on the “ Lost River" in the Calcutta Review, 
however, again quoting the “ Tabakát-i-Násiri ” from Elliot's ** Histori- 
&ns," in reference to the investment of Uchchh, says, that, '* when he 
[Sultán 'Alá-ud-Din, Mas'üd Sháh] arrived on the banks of the Biyáh 
the infidels raised the siege of Uchh,’’ and that, “ here the allusion is to 
the united streams. The Satlej is not mentioned although the writer 
was with the army, that river having become merged into the Biyáh.''65 
Here again the '"Tabakát-i-Násiri" is not correctly quoted, and the 
writer contradicts what he mentioned before from that work. It was 
only after the Dihli troops had crossed the Biáh, and moved towards the 
Ráwah or Ráwi of Láhor, and were marching down the left or east bank 
of the latter river, in the Bari Do-ábah, between that river and the 
Biáh, and the troops were approaching U'chshh from the northwards, 
that the Mughals, who had been repulsed in a recent assault, in which 
they had lost one of their famous leaders, finding their line of retreat 
threatened, raised the investment and “retired in three divisions.” 
In no instance throughout the “ Tabakát-i-Násiri" is such a river as 
the Sutlaj referred to; and I totally fail to see what proof the writer 
of the article has to show that the author ** makes allusion to the united 
streams,” when no such river as the Sutlaj is mentioned in his work,‘ 
nor in any history of that period. 


65 Mr. R. D. Oldham, too, in his recent paper previously alluded to, appears to 
have been unaware that the Bish flowed near to Multan nt this period, or at lens he 
does not refer to it as if he had been aware of tho fact; and at this period no 
Haridri or Gharah, miscalled the Sutlaj, existed. Tho Sutlaj was then a tributary 
of the Hakrá, and flowed much farther to the east. See noto 67, 

66 What “we call it now" is no criterion of its correctness; and the writer in 
the Calcutta Review (page 11) himself says, that, “The modern term Satlej is rarely 
if ever used, except by thore who have been brought into contact with Enropeans." 
Tho “ modern term," too, is at least aa old ns the A'in-i-Akbarf, 

It will perhaps be well to state, to make the subject clear, that, aa long ns tho 
Sutlaj or Shattlaj flowed in its own separate bed, that is, before it and the Biáh both 
left their respective channels and united into ono river, the Sutlaj was a tributary of 
the Hakrá or Wahindah. After the junction of the two rivers for a time, they both 
lost their old names, but, having again soon after separated, tho Sutlaj returning to 
its old channel, they flowed apart for about one hundred kwroh, equal to about ono 
hundred and seventy-five miles, and again took their old namos of Bish nnd Sutlaj, 

After this, in tho last century only, they again united, and lost their old names once 
more, and from that timo have flowed in one channel, both having deserted their 
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When the Bish and Snutlaj finally united their waters, it was not 
that the Sutlaj flowed in the bed of the Bíáh, bnt both left their old 
beds and united midway, as their deserted channels remain to show. 
Moreover, after their junction, both rivers lost their names, and thence- 
forward they were known as the Haridri, Nili, or Ghárah.? If the Bish 
had left its old bed, and had moved from thirty-five to forty miles fur- 
ther eastwards, thus still more reducing the Dihlí territory, the author 
would certainly have mentioned such a fact, but, as the Sutlaj did not 
then exist in that part, being then a tributary of the Hakrá, it is by no 
means strange that it is never mentioned in his work. The author does 
not mention the Hakrá, nor the Chitáng, nor the Chin-áb, nor the Ghag- 
ghar, but that, too, is no proof that they did not exist, for we know that 
they did. 

Malik 'Izz-ud-Dín, Balban's march upwards along the banks of the 
13181 in 655 H., is also considered a proof that the two rivers, the “ Biyáb," 
and the ''Satlej," had united, or rather that the “ Satlej had merged 
into the Biyáh;" but I have already mentioned, at page 174, why Malik 
'Izz-ud-Din, Balban, took the route in question. "The extracts I have 
given from the “ Tabakát-i-Násiri " clearly show, that, up to the period 
its author wrote, namely, up to 658 H. (1259 A. D.), the Bíáh had not 
left its old bed; and, furthermore, it is certain that it still continued 
to flow in its old bed for more than one hundred and fifty-seven years 
after the investment of Uchchh by the Mughals, up to the time of the 
invasion of India by Amir Timur, the Gürgán, in 801 H. (1397-98 A, D), 
as I shall presently show ; and, moreover, there are people still living,9? 


nncient beds. Tho names of tho river while united were Machhü-Wáh, Haríári, 
Dand, Nürni, Nili, Ghallá-Ghárah, and Ghárnh, the two last being only applied to 
the lower part of tho stream, after tho final junction. Seo the account of the Sutlaj 
farther on. 

Abont the only writer who describes tho Haríári or Ghárah correctly and in m 
few words is Elphinstone, who says (Vol. 1, p. 32), respecting Baháwalpür : “The 
rivor winds much at this place, and is very muddy, but the water, when cleared, is 
excollent. It is hero calle! the Gharrn, and is formod by tho joint atreams of the 
Hyphnsis or Beyah, and Hysudrus or Sutledgoe." 

67 Abü-I-Fazl in tho A’in-i-Akbari, calla it Ghárah, Haríári, or Nürnií. The 
Dand or Dandah refers to a minor branch described farther on, but not to be con- 
founded with the high bank of the old channel of the Sutlaj farther east, which in 
the dialect of the peoplo of that part is called dandah. 

63 There lately died in the village of Dhoki in the Montgomery (the old “ Goo- 
garin") district, an old Jat named Bagh Mall, who, according to a Lihor paper, 
which gave an account of him a little whilo before, had reached the advanced age of 
118 years, having been born in A. D. 1770, The acconnt says ;—" Thongh so old, Bagh 
Mall can still walk about, and goes ns far ns the village well, about 100 yards or so, 
and also to the village dharmsala evory day. His vision is a good deal impaired, and 
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who remember the time when the Biáh jirst deserted its ancient bed, 
and the Sutlaj finally left its last independent channel, now known to 
the people as the “ Great Dandab," and the two united and formed the 
Haríári, Nili, or Ghárah as they now flow. 

I certainly fail to see that becanse * the Tartar chief, Kadar " [a Mu- 
ghal, I presume, and Mughals are not Tartars, although both are branches 
of the Turks] “ came with an army from the Jud mountain in 695 A. H 
(A. D. 1296) and crossed the Jhelam, Beyah, and Satladar (Satlej)” 
[which the writer just before said had “merged into the Biyáh"' fifty- 
two years previously, when the army marched from Dihli to relieve 
Uchchh] and was “defeated near Jhalandar," therefore “he must have 
crossed them above their junction" [the two latter, I presume, are 
meant, but three are named], The “must” here is merely to sup- 
port the previous theory that the Sutlaj had united with the Bish 
and flowed in the latter's bed, which it never did do. This * Tartar 
chief” could not have crossed the Sutlaj at all, to have been defeated 
near Jalhandar,? even after the Biáh and Sutlaj had united into one 
stream and ran as it runs to this day, because, if he had crossed the 
Sutlaj from the west to the east bank, he would have passed out of the 
Jalhandar Do-ábah, and have left Jalhandar some twenty-eight miles to 
the northward. That Do-dbah refers to the tract of country lying be- 
tween the Bíáh and the Sutlaj (in whatever direction they flowed, and 
may flow), which latter river now bounds it on the south, To reach 
that Do-ábah from the Koh-i-Jad, Namak-Sár, or Salt Range, the Chin- 
áb and the Rawi would have to be crossed as well as the ** Jhelam " and 
* Beyah," but not the “ Satladar (Satlej) "; and if it is a proof, becanse 
the Sutlaj is “ not mentioned" by the author of the *' Tabak át-i-Násiri " 
on the occasion of the investment of Uchchh, that it must have “ merged 
into the Biyáh," we might just as well sny that it is n proof that the 
Chin-4b and 1२६७1 had merged into the Jhilam, or some other river, 


ho is rather deaf, but otherwise seems in wonderful health for his wonderful age. 
aas His descendants number eighty persons—children, grandchildren, and 
great-grand children,—who take great care of him. Tho old man’s memory in, of 
course, somewhat gone; bat as a proof of his age he says he can remember the drying 
wp of the Bias [Bish], which is supposed to have occurred some hundred yeara ago” 
१५ Allen'a Indian Mail," January 21at, 1889. 

When Wilford wrote his remarkable “Essays,” showing that he was far in 
advance of his time, and Rennell published his '" Memoir ona Map of Hindoostan,” 
in 1788, the Bish and Satlaj had not yet united and formed the Haríári, Nili, or 
Ghárah, bat they did so very shortly aftor. 

69 Abé-l-Fazl always writes it Jálandhar, The Survey acconnt I shall presently 
refer to has the namo as above, The correct name of this do-dbah is Bist-Jalhandar, 
and it was also known as Sehir- Wl. 
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since they are not mentioned in the case of this “Tartar” invasion, 
which was one of the numerous inroads of the Mughals into the Panj-áb 
territory. 

1 may mention here, that, when the Mirz4, Pir Muhammad, son of 
Jahán-gir, son of Amir Timur, in Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 800 H. (December, 
1397 A. D.), crossed the Ab-i-Sind or Indus and invested Uechecbh as the 
Nü-in, Mangütah had done in 643 H., reinforcements under ‘T4j-ud-Din, 
Mubammad, the Ná'íb of Sárang Khiin, who was then governor of the 
provinces of Láhor and Multan, were despatched to the succour of 
Uechehh. Pir Muhammad, obtaining information of this, raised the in- 
vestment of that place, and marched to meet Táj-ud-Din, Muhammad, 
whom he fell upon on the banks of the Bish, and overthrew him. He, 
with difficulty, re-crossed the river, but, in so doing, lost a number of 
his men, who, in their hurry to escape, threw themselves into the Biáh 
and were drowned. Having effected the passage, Táj-ud-Din Maham- 
mad retired precipitately towards Multan, which he succeeded in reach- 
ing, but was closely followed by the Mughals, who invested him therein. 
To effect these movements, if the Biáh and Sutlaj had united, both 
pursuer and pursued would have had to cross the Ghdrah, but they had 
not yet united. The Rawi still flowed east of Multan and united with 
the Bíüh, which still flowed in its own bed; but, the Qhin-áb, having 
separated from the Ráwi and Biáh, and altered its course more towards 
the west, passed Multan on the west instead of the east, and thus Mul- 
tán was in the Rachan-áb Do-ábah, and U'obchbh in the Bist-Jalhandar, 
instend of the Sind Ságar, while at present, consequent on other changes 
in the courses of the rivers, Multán is in the Biri Do-ábah, and U'ohehh 
has long since been shut out of the Do-ábahs altogether. 

So much for the Biáh and Sutlaj having merged into one before the 
investment of Uchchh in 643 H. 

The old bed of the Hakrá can be traced much farther south-west 
than ''Kururwalla, in Lat. 29°, 53', Long. 73°, 53°." It can be traced 
down to the sea coast of Sind, as I have here traced it. 

The writer of the article in the “ Calcutta Review " has also stated, 
that the upper part of the Hakrá “is called Sofra, which is probably a 
corruption of Satroda or Sa!ruda, the old name of the Satlej™ [in the 
‘Tartar invasion" he called it the “ Sa/ladar"]. *''Hakrá," he con- 
tinues, appears to be the modified form of Sagara, the letter S being 
pronounced H in Hajputana and Sindh.” It might have been added, 
that this inveterate propensity likewise prevails in Kathiawaép.7! Buat, 

T 


70 Only the Satlaj was not the Hakrá, but merely ono of ita tributaries. See the 
notice of tho Hakrá farther on. 
71 Liont. A, II. E. Boileau, of tho Hon'ble Company's Bengal Engincers, in his 
x 
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how comes it that the ‘k' in Hakrá is changed into *9'? The name 
Sigarah (or Shágarah in some MSS.) is as old as the time when Al- 
Mas'üdi wrote, as will appear farther 01.73 

He also says that “the Satlej when it abandoned the western 
Naiwal | Ná'o Wali, the eastern nnd western, are names of old channels 
in which, in ancient times, the Sutlaj flowed] entered the valley of tho 
Biyas. * * * At this time [the siege of Uchohh in 643 H.] therefore, 
took place the first junction between the rivers, and their combined 
streams were henceforth known as the Beyah." What is the difference? 
and what name may it have previously borne if it was only henceforth 
called the “ Beyah " ? 

This, however, is nothing less than a contradiction on the writer's 
part of his own previous and succeeding statements. He must have 
meant to sny, or ought to have said, that, after their junction, whenever 
and wherever that might have happened, they lost their respective 
names, and were henceforth called Hariári, Nili, or Ghárah ; and, in 
any case, the Sutlaj never entered the valley of the Biah, nor did 
the Biah enter the valley of the Sutlaj, becnuse the tracts through 
which the Bish flows after leaving the hills, and a goodly por- 
tion of which I have myself traversed, and that through which the 
united streams now flow, is perfectly flat from their point of junction. 
The right or western bank of the old bed of the Biáb, like that of 
other rivers of this part, is much the highest, and forms the enstern 
side of the great central plateau separating the valley in which it flowed 
from the valley of the Ráwi, and forms the greater part of the Ganjí 
Bay, described in the account of the two rivers farther on; and beyond 
this high bank the Bish could not possibly pass, unless it had risen 
some forty feet to do so. The old bed of the latter river lies some 
thirty miles on the average farther west than the united stream, the 
Hariári, Nili,or Ghárab. The Sutlaj and Bish met half way, so to speak, 
both leaving their old beds, aud formed a new one for a short distance, 
but they soon separated, and did not unite again until low down in the 
south-west part of the Multán district, as will be described in its proper 


+ Personal Narrative" says, that "the Bhatee borderors substitute a guttural kh in 
place of #, as '"bukhtee " for “bustee;" o for a [for “ak” aa a final letter, ns in 
Bind]; and ah for s," ete. Tod, on the other hand (as in the extract above, which 
is really from him), says the natives of these parts cannot pronounce the sibilant, 
so that ‘s’ is commuted into ‘A’.” 

73 Sdgor is the Sanskrit for ‘ocean, ‘sea,’ otc, and it is still known ns tho 
Sind-Ségar near the son coast. Tod callait tho “ Sankra," which is another form 
of the name; and it is called the Sankrah in the treaty entered into by Nidir Shih, 
and Muhammad Shéh, Bédehéh of Dihli, when ceding all the territory west of it to 
the Persians, ‘Tho substance of that treaty is given farther on. 
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place. It was only towards the close of the last century that they 
again united, again lost their respective names, formed a new river and 
७ fresh bed, and commenced to flow as at present. 

The writer also states that, “the application of the name Satlej to 
the stream, below its confluence is a modern innovation, and is not to be 
found in old writings, Hindú or Mohammedan.” In this he is perfectly 
correct. It was stated by Abü-l-Faz! in the A'in-i-Akbarí nearly three 
centuries ago, that, “after the junction of the two rivers they both lose 
their names, and the united streams are known as the Dand, or Dandah, 
Haríárí, and Nürni, and lower down, as the Ghárah or Ghárá (both 
modes of writing being correct)." Then quoting Tod, the Review writer 
says, “Tod, in his “ Annals of Rajast'han," says, that the Bhatti tradi- 
tions say the Garrah is always called Beah. To this day, the river below 
Firozpur is known to the bontmen as Biyáh [sic] or Garrah. The 
modern term Satlej is rarely if ever used, except by those who have 
been brought into contact with Europeans." 7* 

I may add that the boatmen never call it ''Satlej," nor Sutlaj 
below the confluence of the two rivers, and that, more correctly speaking, 
we might say that the Sutlaj unites with the Biáh, instead of the Biih 
uniting with the Sutlaj. The Sutlaj was the interloper, and its entering 
the channel of the Biáh at Loh or Loh-Wál temporarily, caused the 
13180 to desert its ancient channel altogether, 

Before closing these remarks upon the article in the “ Calcutta 
Review,” I would point out what appears so very contradictory in the 
writer's statements. At page 10 he says, that, ** when the Sultán (C Alá- 
ud-Dín, Mas'üd Shih), reached the banks of the Beyah, the Mughals 
raised the siege of Uchh,” and that “the allusion is to the united 
streams, the Satlej having become merged into the Beyah." Now, nfter 
stating that * tho Satlej is an interloper, and the Beyah the original 
stream," which last statement is undoubtedly correct, he says that “* the 
Satlej is no other than the Hakra or Naewal"; that “the Abohar "' 
was the last which deserted its bed in the first half of the thirteenth 


` century; that, although they met at Hariki Pattan [Hari ke Patan—The 


Ferry of Hari] in 1593, they have only flowed in the same bed sinco 


38 Tod in his “ Rajasthan,’ says, noto page 262, Yol IT, that “The Garnh is 
invarinbly called tho Behah in the chronicle [which he is supposed to be quoting |. 
Gharah, or Gharra, is so callod, in all probability, from the mud (gar) suspended in 
its waters, ‘The Gharah is composed of the waters of the Behah and Sutlg,” 


Gárá ( nis), not “gar” ia mud in Hindi, but kneaded and prepared for pottery 
pr building, but the name of the river is Ghallá-Ghárah ( ye + ) and Ghárah, 
Sov notes 66 and 07. 
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1796"; and that “since then the lands on the banks of the old Dóyás 
became wnasto.'7* 


If these last statements nre correct, then the former one, that, 
when the Mughals raised the siege of U'chehh in 1245 A. D., “the 
allusion is to the united streams, the SATLEJ having become merged into the 
Diyah,” is incorrect; as must likewise be the statements, that, after thia 
siege of Uchobh, “armies marching from Dehli to Multán were obliged ta 
abandon the direct route by Marot, in consequence of the disappearance of 
the Hakra," which we are now told “is no other than the SaTLEJ or 
Naewal ;" and that afterwards, they “ always took the road by Abohar 
and Ajodhan," must be equally wrong, since the writer adds, that “ the 


7 Mírzá Shéh Husain, the Arghün Mughal raler of Sind, after gaining possession 
of U'chchh in 931 H. (1524-25 A. DJ), and destroying its defences, marched from 
thence towards Multán, and reached the banks of the Ghárah ; nnd the Langih Jata 
of Multán took post on the banks, and there awaited his attack. 

This clearly shows that the Bish and Sntlaj had then, in Mirzá Shah EInsain's 
day, already united above Firüz-pür, and become the Hariéri, Dandah, or Nürní, as 
afterwards described by Abú-l-Fazl. But they soon separated again, and each ro- 
sumed its former name, the only difference boing that an intermediate, but vory 
minor branch remained, called the Dandah. After flowing apart for about one 
hundred kwroh, they again united and formed the Ghárah, ns described in note 66, 
page 178, and in the notice of the rivera farther on; for, until they ngain united in 
the south-western part of the then Multán territory of tho Langáh Jats, there wns 
no Ghárah. "The latter, howover, was not then na it subsequently became, and now 
is, because it then passed some miles east of the site on which Baháwal-pür now 
stands, and also east of Uchchh, to unite with the Ab-i-Sind, or Indus. 

Mirzé Shih Husain, moreover, is stated to have mado peace with the Langéh 
ruler of Multan, on the stipulation, that the Ghárah, in future, should form tho 
boundary between the Multán territory and Sind, and that all to the southwards of 
the Ghárah shonld belong to Bind. The point whore the two rivers again united 
after flowing apart, will be found in the account of Ibráhim Husain Mírzá's capturo 
farther on. 

It is further mentioned that Mirz Shih Husain attacked tho fortress of Dir-áwar 
(since become the chief stronghold of tho Dá'ád-putrah chiefs of Baháwal-pür), which 
through ‘I’ and 'r' being interchangable in these parts, is also called nt times 
Dil-Gwar and Dir-iwal, and that he had to take a month's supply of grain and water 
suficient for his forces along with him, because it was “ situnted in a desert tract, so 
that oven the birds of the nir wore afraid to glance nt it," This placo is close to 
tho west bank of the deserted Hakrá or Wahindah, about fifty miles south-sonth- 
weet of Bahéwal-pir. This statement also shows that the Sutlaj bad then ceased 
to be a tributary of tho Hakrá ns it had hitherto been, and that by the Sutluj uniting 
with the Bish, both rivors, under the new names of Ghhrah, eto., had become tribu- 
tarios of the Ab-i-Sind or Indus. 

The above information I may mention is from Mir Ma'süm of Bakhar, the 
historian of Sind, who wrote as far back as noar tho closo of tho reign of Akbar. 


Bádzháh. 
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western branch of the Naewal was the LAST of the channels connected with 
the Hakra which, at this time (about 1220 A. D.) finally ceased to flaw"; 
for the investment of Ucbebh occurred twenty-five years after this last 
channel according to that statement, finally ceased to flow (7५ 


My geographical and historical information concerning the Biáh, 
the Sutlaj, and the anciént Hakrá or Wahindah, and its tributaries, and 
concerning the other rivers of the Panj-áb, differs considerably from that 
contained in the article in the “ Calcutta Review,” but it agrees gener- 
ally as to the “ Lost River” itself; and, in justice to the writer, it 
must be allowed that he was one of the first, in the present day, to call 
prominent attention to the fact that the Hakrá did once run through 
the so-called * Indian desert," which appeared almost to have been 
forgotten. 

A good deal of my information is taken from a geographical work, 
the result of a personal survey, by a well read and very intelligent native 
of India of foreign descent, made previous to 1790 A. D., which was the 
year in which his work was completed, or just six years before the time 
the writer in the Review above mentioned, in his last statement just 
quoted, says, that the Biáh and Sutlaj “first flowed in one bed.” 
Farther on I shall give some extracts from his admirable Survey record. 

Before attempting to describe the changes which have taken place 
in the courses of the rivers of the Panj-áb, and the Sindhn, Ab-i-Sind, 
or Indus, and the disappearance of the Hakra or Wahindah, it will bo 
well to give a few extracts from the old Musalmin geographers and 
historians; and although some part of what they say, is, seemingly, 
mere nonsense, we must allow for the conjectural spelling of translators 
(in cases where we have not the original works to refer to), who have 
attempted to render names, which, in the MSS. translated, have often 
no vowel points whatever. Indeed, for geographical purposes, and 
recording proper names in general, the 'Arabie character is, from the 
carelessness of copyists, and the nature of the characters themselves, an 
unfortunate one. 


76 Thuas far I had written twolve years since, as a note to the investment of 
Uchohh at page 1155 of my "Translation of the 'Tabakát-i-Násiri," I have allowed 
it to stand just as it was then written. 

76 The Report of Lient. J. G. Fife, of the Bombay Engineers, to tho Government 
of that Presidenoy on the project of “ restoring water to the ancient channel of tho 
Indus called the Eastern Narra,” in which tho Hakrá is reforred to, as having once 
flowed through theso parts, is dated ns far back ns September 1852, and Burton 
also refers to it in his work on Sind, published in 1851, 
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The geographers and geographical works I propose to quote are tho 
following. Ahmad, son of Yahya, son of Jábir-al-Baláziri, who wrote his 
“ Futüh-al-Baladán " about 270 H. (883-84 A. D.)." Abt-l-Kisim-i- 
"Ubaid-ulláh, known as Ibn Khurdád-bih, who wrote about 275 H. (888- 
89 A. D.), or, certainly, before 300 H. (912 A. D.). Abú-Zaid-al- Hasan, 
a native of Siráf, who appears to have written shortly after Ibn Khurdád- 
bih ; for the writer who follows, met him at Basrah in 303 H. (9.6 A. D.), 
and scems to have compared notes with him. Abü-Hasan, surnamed Al- 
Mas'ádi, who wrote his “ Murüj-uz-Zahab wa Ma'ádin-ul-Jauáhir " in 332 
H. (943-44 A. D.) ; Abü-Ishák-al-Istakhnri,7* who wrote between 340 and 
350 H. (951-52 and 961 A. D.). The * Kitáb-ul-Masálik wa Mamálik," 
written a few years after the preceding, and nearly about the time that 
Muhammad, Abá-l-Kásim, son of Haukal, hence, chiefly known as Ibn 
Haukal, wrote bis “ Aghkál-ul-Bilád," whose work bears a considerable 
resemblance to the “ Masálik wa Mamálik " in many places. Ibn Haukal 
completed his work in 366 H. (976 A. D.)) He appears to have met 
Al-Istakhari in his travels somewhere in Sind, or in the Multan territory. 
The next in point of date is the celebrated Abü-Ribán, Muhammad, son 
of Ahmad, familiarly known as the Ustdd or Master, Bü-Ribán, surnamed 
Al-Berüni, who wrote about the year 420 H. (1028 A. D.),;? or soon 


T! He died in the year 279 H. (892-23 A. D.). 

13 He is not called “ Zstakhré," because he was a native of that famons Persian 
city called Istakhar or Persepolis. The word means a pond, lake, or sheet of water. 
‘Arabs write the name Ipakhar. 

19 He finished hie work, the Tabkik (not “ Zírí(kh," as in Elliot and Sachan) -nl- 
Hind by tho first day of the year 423 H., which commenced on the 18th of December, 
1031 A. D. In the year preceding, 1n several! places in his work, he styles it '* our 
year,” because it was that in which his great patron, Sultán Mas'üd, obtained the 
reatitution of his rights as the eldest son and heir of hie father, and assumed tho 
throne at Hirát in the fifth month of that year. He did not compose it in “ Afghan- 

istam" nor in “the Afghan-Indian empire," ns Prof. E. Sachnu, the editor of the 
text and translator of the same, assumes, because Ghazni, or Ghaz-nin or correctly, 
Ghaz-nib, but never * Ghaz-na," although included in the modern Afghán state, ia 
not, and never was, included within “the Afghánistán," or native country of the 
Afgháns. What that means and constitute» may be seon from my work entitled 
१ Nores on AFGHANISTAN,” ete., page 453 to 470; and the world has not yet seen an 
“ Afghan-Indian Empire," and Sultán Mabmüd was a Turk, not an Afghán. 

Some errors of a similar kind will be found in the English Preface to the *Arabic 
text, and also in tho Preface to its translation by the same learned Professor. 

AbG-Ribin was not brought to Ghaznih, under any compulsion, nor waa he 
detained against his will by Sultán Mahmúd in his dominions; for his contemporary 
and admiror, Abá-1-Fazl-i- Baibaki, tells us, that he first came to tha Enltán's court, 
in the snite of the Khwárazmí ruler, the son-in-law of the Sultan, and that of his own 
accord he entered Sultan Mahmid's service, It d in the train of that conqueror, 
and that of his chief patron, Sultán Mas'dd, that Bó-Hibán had the opportunity of 
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after. He is extensively quoted by the author of the Jámi'-ut- Tawárikbh, 
and by the Fanákatí, but honestly so; for they both acknowledge what 
they have extracted from his “ Tabkik-ul-Hind. After him comes Abú- 
'Abdullab, Muhammad, surnamed Al-Idrisi, who wrote his work 
“ Nuzhat-ul-Mushtak,” about the middle of the twelfth century of our 
era, about 545 H. (1150-51 A. D.). The next is Zakariyá, the Kazwini, 
who wrote his '* Asár-ul-Bilád" a century or more after Al-Idrisi, about 
661 H. (1263 A. D.), a short time only after the siege of Uchobh by the 
Mughals, before noticed. He, however, quotes chiefly from the **' Ajá'ib- 
ul-Baladán " of Mus'ir,? son of Muhalhil, the "Arab, who travelled into 
India and China in 331 H. (942—123 A. D.), and these quotations may 
really be considered to refer to the places noticed ns they existed when 
the latter wrote. Lastly, the work of Ibn-al- Wardi-al-Karshi, who wrote 
between 668 and 684 H. (1269-1235 A. D.), or about twenty years after 
the “ Tabakát-i-Násiri" was completed. 

AHMAD, SON OF YamvA, AaL-Barízini,! sthtes in his *''Futübh-ul- 
Baladán," that Muhammad, son of Kasim, after his conquest of Sind, 
advanced to Multán, and, that “the Mubammadans discovered there, 
beneath the idol-temple a Bait [=], ten cubits in length and eight in 
breadth, containing a considerable quantity of gold." The 'Arabie word 
“ bait" here used does not mean “a house" only, as some appear to 
have assumed, but it signifies also “a vault," “a chamber," “ recepta- 
cle," “repository,” and many other meanings of a similar kind, and 
here refers to a receptacle or repository for the treasure, such as was not 


visiting Hind, and instituting his inqniries respecting that conntry. He may havo 
visited parts farther east along with the troops of those Sultans in their expeditions, 
but he appears not to have dwelt any time in those parts, except nt Multán, and 
Láhor—at that period the seat of Government of the Muhammadan territories 
recently conquered from the Hindüás—and hore ho was enabled to instituto his in- 
quiries (tabkikát, hence tho title “ Tabkik-nl-Hind") respecting Hind and its people. 
Ho is neither called “ Bérínt," as in Elliot, nor “ A/beruns," as in Sachan, but was 
entitled A/-Berünft. Ho is not so entitled because of any place so called; for ho waa 
n native of Khwárazm, and there was no place so called in that country. Being a 
foreigner, or rather a stranger—for, when he wrote, Khwárazm was an integral part 
of the Ghazniwi empire—when mentioned as Abü-Rilán, that being not an uncommon 
name by any means, by way of distinction, ho was styled Abü-Hibàn or Hü-Hibán, 
the Berdni, that is, the ontsider—the stranger or alien. 

80 This name in "Arabic signifos, ‘one who notices any novelty," ‘a spectator,’ 
‘observer,’ ‘spy,’ etc. Mis'ar, ns in Elliot, Vol. I, page 95, is meaningless, 

Sl He is so called because he was addicted to the use of a mixture—some say 
intoxicating— mado from the ba/dzir, or Malacca bean, which is used in medicine. 
Tho word is an ‘Arabic one, and written with the letter 3, Ho is incorrectly called 
« A] Biláduri," “ Belidsori,” “Biladori,” and the like, anything but by the correct 
nano. 
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unusually, but generally, contained in Hindú idol-temples, beneath where 
the idol stood, and such as Sultán Mahmid-i-Sabuk-Tigin discovered 
beneath the idol in the temple of Som-náth.** The Balágiri continues: 
“There was an aperture from above into this receptacle through which 
the gold was poured in; and it is from this circumstance that Multan 
is called ‘the Farkh [zy] or Temple containing the Bait or Receptacle 
for Gold.' The idol-temple of Multán received rich offerings from tho 
people of Sind, and others who made pilgrimages thereto.” 

This writer details the history, rather than the geography, of Sind 
and Multán. 

IBN KHURDAD-BIH, whose work does not contain much on the sub- 
jects here discussed, says: “ Multan is called ‘the Farkh [+ y* ] or 
Temple of the Bait or Receptacle of Gold,’ because Muhammad, the son 
of Kasim, the conqueror of Sind, and lieutenant [of his uncle and father- 
in-law], Al-Hajjáj, acquired forty buñárs® of gold in a depository or 
receptacle in that place, which was henceforth called ‘the Batt or Re- 
ceptacle of gold.’ * * * From the Mihrán to s= [sic in MSS. and in 
the printed text of M. Barbier de Meynard], which is the first place 
on the borders of Hind, is four day's journey.''?* 

Ant-Zatp-at-Hasan of Siráf states, that “the idol [temple] called 
Múltán or Multan lies on the frontiers of Mansüriyah;?* and people 
come a distance of many months’ journey, and make pilgrimages there- 
unto. They bring thither the 'üd-i-kumári [the sweet-smelling wood 


82 The depositing of treasure in a vault or chamber in the midst of idol-temples 
was not pecoliar to Multan, as shown from the fact here related, under or beneath 
the idol, and not in ita “ belly,’ as some of the “ Firishta" translations have. Mir 
Ma'süm of Bakhar also states, that, when Mubammnad, the son of Kásim, early in 
94 H., captured Asal Kandah or Askandah, north of the Biah, and a considerable 
distance nbove Uchchh for which it has been “ identified" (see note further on), 
its idol temple was destroyed, and in the midst thereof, deposited, an immense 
treasure wax found. 

At this very time (1889 A, D.), the Mahant, or religious superior of the idol tem- 
ple of Tripáti, in the Madras Presidency, has been convicted of robbing tho vault or 
chamber under the idol, and appropriating tho treasure contained therein. See also 
page 191, nnd note 97 

83 See page and note just referrod to respecting this word and its meaning 

8 Elliot (Historians, Vol. I, page 15) actually makes Bakar out of this, by 
which he of course means Bakhar on the Ab-i-Sind or Indus. The word, as it now 
stands, is unintelligible, but might possibly refer to Basmid [ 9«— ]. Besides, the 
author says “on the borders of Sind,’ while Bakhar is, and always hus been, since 
its foundation, in Sind, but, at the period in question it was unknown, ‘The place 
referred to lny, no doubt, east of Multan. 

85 The territory dependent on it, at that period, all Sind, of which Mansüriyah 
was the capital, 
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brought from Kimrtn], so-called from the country where it grows. 
° * * This ‘tid is presented to the attendants of the temple, who use 
it as incense. * * * It is valuable, fetching, at times, as much as two 
hundred dindrs the mann. * * * The merchants purchase the wood 
from the attendants." % è è This is all he says either respecting 
Multán or Mangtviyah. 

Ar-Mas'ópi says: “ Respecting the rule over Miltin, we have 
already said that it belongs to the descendants of Usámah, son of Luwaí, 
son of Ghalib, [one copy has “ descendants of 'Ugman"' 7. e, the Bani 
'"Usmán], a Kuresh, who has a powerful army. Maltin is one of the 
frontier territories of the Musalmins, which they compute to contain 
within its limits of about 120,000 villages and estates [one copy haa 
“towns and villages," which is absurd] We have already mentioned 
the bud or idol of Mültán, which is also known as Mültán. * * * At 
the time of my arrival in that city, after the year 300 H. [912-13 
A. D.], the Malik then ruling was named Abü-1- Liháb-al-Munnabibh, son 
of Asad-al-Kureshi [in one copy, Abú Dilahát, son of Asad-nl-Munabbih- 
us-Sámi-ul-Kureshi]. It was at the same time that I visited Manstiriyah. 
Abáü-l-Munzir, "Umar, gon of 'Abd-ullah, then ruled over that territory. 
I also saw his Wazir, Riyáhá [ ५) ], also his two sons, Muhammad and 
‘Ali. Lalso met an 'Arab, one of the Sayyids, among the Maliks [there], 
who was noted under the name of Hamzah. A great number of the 
posterity of 'Ali [the Khalifah], son of Abu-Talib, and of "Umar, son of 
‘Ali, the offspring of Muhammad, son of "Ali, had taken up their re- 
sidence there. Between the Maliks of Mansiiriyah, and the family of 
the Kazi, Abí-ush-Shawárib, there was close relationship, and a common 
origin. In fact, the Maliks who, at present, rule over that territory are 


34 What at that period was considered the frontiers of Khurásán, not as it is 
known at present. The territory dependent on Multan extended to the skirts of the 
mountains west of the Indus, as far up as the southern boundary of Bannd. 

87 What are known as mauza's and chaks, and might bo termed villages and 
hamlets, consisting of tracts of land containing a few inhabitants. 

One of the “ Gazetteers” I have referred to, tells us, that, “ 47 Mazddi [sic] 
describes Mooltán as surrounded by 120,000 hnmlets—an evident exaggeration, but 
one which gives an idea of general prosperity.” 

The territory dependent on Multan was about two hundred and fifty-six miles in 
breadth from 8. E. to N. W., and rather more in length from N. E. to S. W., narrow- 
ing to abont ono hundred and eight. | 

83 ‘This was written about two centuries after it was founded, and it is referred 
to centuries after, consequently, Mansüriyah was not so "short lived" as some 
bavo imagined, nor was it such a small fortress, seeing that in Al- Istakhari'a time it 
was twice tho size of Mui in. See “Journal of tbe Royal Asiatic Socioty " for 
1854, page 282. 

Y 
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descended from Habbár, the son of Al-Aswad, and are known under the 
designation of Bani "Umar, from ‘Umar, son of 'Abd-ul-'Aziz, tho 
Kuresh. This "Umar must not be confounded with ‘Umar, son of 
*Abd-ul-’Aziz, son of Marwin, the Umniyah [Khalifah ].''*9 

“From Mültán to Mansüriyah is seventy-five farsangs of Sind, 
that is to say, the farsang of eight mil." At eight miles to each, as hero 
given in the text, the distance would be just six hundred miles from 
Mansüriyah,*? 

In another place he says: “ This territory (Mültán) obeys a Kureshi 
of the Baní-us-Sámah, the son of Lawi, son of Ghálib; and this place is 
the general rendezvous of the káfilahs which proceed into Khurásán." 

“The KirKo-vL-Masárik wA MAMALIK says: ** Mültán is n city about 
half that of Mansüriyah, and is called ‘the Furkh-i-Batt-uz-Zahab [The 
Temple of the Receptacle or Vault of Gold]." Multan has a strong 
hisér, but Mansüriyah is more populous. The reason why Mültán is 
called the Farkh-i-Bait-uz-Zahab is, that, when the Musalmans captured 
it, they were poor and needy. They there found much gold, and they 
supplied their wants, and acquired strength. 

“ About half a farsang outside Mültán there nre kúshks [lofty edifices], 
and there the Amir of Multán has his residence. * * * He isa Kuresh 
of the descendants of Sám [ pte]! son of Luwai [ csr! J, who seized upon 
Mültán. He does not pay obedience to the Khudiwand [Master, 
Possessor, Lord, etc.] of Manstriyah, but reads the khutbah for the 
Khalifah.” 

Ins Havxat’s statements agree with the preceding pretty well so 
far, but here he states, that, “ About half a farsang from Multia are 
lofty edifices called Chandrawar, the residence of the Amir, who never 
enters Multan except on Fridays [to say his prayers in public]. He is 
a Kuresh, of the sons of Sim, son of Nah,” who first occupied this part ; 
and he reads the Khutbah for the Khalifah.” 

Arú Rig&x-at-Bertni says “there was a famous temple at Máltán 


59 Seo noto farthor on. 

90 Tho direct distance, ns the crow flies, ia about three hundred and fifty miles 
or about one hundred and tcn ordinary farsangs. Eight miles to the farsang cannot 
bo correct: it is about three. Tho yojdnah was eight, mil, und this, I expect, is how 
the distance became confused. However, in any case, the distance is not correct, 
See Bü-Ribán's computation of the farsang at page 191, and also note 118, page 209, 

9 The ' Bani Usamah " of Al-Mas'üdi above, 

93 This word e y—Nüb—which was without a point, is, without doubt, meant for 
esy —Luwni—as mentioned by Al-Mas'ádi, and in the Masálik wa Mamálik. Both 
works concur in the first name—Sám, Respecting this word, and these Amirs, n 
strange mistake has been made. See farther on. 
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dedicated to the sun, and, conseqnently, styled «sf [Aditya]. * * * 
When the Karámitahs [descended from this Sim, son of Luwai, just 
named] took possession of Miiltin, the subduer thereof Jalam,?* son 
of Shaibán, destroyed the idol and broke it to pieces, and slew the 
priests. The kagr [the "Arabic of kúshak previously mentioned] which 
was constructed of kiln burnt bricks on an elevated position, he made 
the Masjid-i-Jámi' [Friday Masjid] instead of the old one, which he 
commanded should be shut up, out of hatred towards every thing 
that had been done previously under the governors on the part of the 
Bani Umaiyah." 

[n another place he says, with reference to the changes in tho 
names of cities, that Mültán was originally called Kasht-pür [ )92 25 
—Káshya-pür?], then Hans-pür [552 4], then Bag-pür | ws H 1], 
then Sánb or Sánnb-pür [ 5*2 =v" ], and, at length, Mülistán [ wise], 
mul signifying, ‘root,’ ‘origin,’ *linenge, ete. (also ‘the nineteenth 
lunar mansion") and isfdn, a place.” 

He also refers, but not expressly, with reference to the Farkh of 
tho Receptacle or Repository of Gold, to the weight known as bhdr, 
which, he says, is mentioned in the annals of the conquest of Sind, and 
states, that it is equal to the weight of two thousand fuls or puls | fulits— 
mall copper coins about the weight of an Indian paisah], which absurd 
statement makes it equivalent to the weight of an ox."?^ In another 
place he computes the farsakh or farsang as equivalent to four mil or 
16,000 cubits [ &»» ], not yards. 

Then comes Ar-Ipnisi, who states, that, “ Multan is close to Hind; 
indeed, some writers place it in that country. It equals Mansüriyah in 
size, and is called “the Bait or Receptacle of Gold.’ * * * Multán is a 
large city, which is commanded by a fortress having four gates, and 


98 See pago 189 what Al-Mas'ádi says abont the rulers, and tho preceding 
paragraph. Mas'údí wrote a century before BHü-Ribán, and knew more about tho 
rulera of Multán than that writer, who evidently is mistaken in the name, or the 
text is wrong. Tho Amir who is referred to is the one who, on the part of tho 'Ab- 
básís, ousted the Amir on the part of tho Umaiyahs, named Müsá, son of Ka’ab-ut- 
'Tamimmfí, from this territory. 

64 There are no olevated positions there now, except the position on which the 
fortress stands, and the Mandi-Awá, which, at the siego of Multán, was captured and 
occupied by the Bombay column, on tho day of the attack on the suburbs the 
26th January, 1819. Iam inclined to believe that that is the spot indicated. 

95 Shahfimat "Ali, author of the “ Sikhs and Afgháns," who served in political 
employ for many yeara in this vicinity, in his abbreviation of the “Annals of tho 
DÁ'ád-putrah. Nawwiba,” says, that Multán at diferent periods was known os Hest- 
pûr, Bakbar-par, ete. 

96 See following note, 
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surrounded by a wet ditch. * * * It [Multán] is called ‘the Farkh 
[ - x] or Temple of the Chamber or Receptacle of Gold,’ becanse 
Muhammad, son of Kasim, found forty buhárs of gold concenled in a 
bait [vault, chamber, repository, receptacle, and the like] there. Farkh 
and Bihar [or Wihar, “b” and ‘w’ being interchangable, and miscalled 
vulgarly “ Vihár"j have the same signification.” The environs of this 


97] It. must bo remembered, that Abú Zaid-al-Hasan, and also Al-Mas'üdí, just 
quoted, state, that the idol and its temple also were called Multán: the city which 
sprung up around it was so called after the idol. Consequently, tho finding of so 
much gold “in Multán," does not refer to the city or town, but the temple of the idol, 
Muitán. 

Eiliot, in the first volame of his “ Indian Historians," page 14, quoting from a 
French translation of Ibn Khurdád-bib's work, has translated the name applied to 
thia temple as follows :— 

“Multan is called ' the farj of the house of gold," becanse Muhammad, son of 
Kasim, lieutenant of Al Hajjáj found forty bahárs of gold in one house of that city, 
which was henceforth called ** House of Gold." Farf (split) has here the sense of x 
"frontier." A bahádr is worth 333 mans, and each man is two ratis," 

As to this very strange translation, he makes no comment; and, in other 
places, although the correct word is given by him, and its correct meaning also 
(which has thus been turned into farj) clearly shown, it was not perceived by him 
or hia Editor npparently. पु 

At page 35 of the same volume, in his extracts from Ibn Hankal, Elliot has: 
G“ Multán is half the size of Mansüra, and is called “the boundary of the house of 
gold." To this is appended the following footnote :—'' The Ashkála-l-Bilád says 
“burj” or bastion [this in tho original character would be = » without points ; so 
it will be seen how this fearful blunder has arisen), which, nt first sight, would 
seem a more probable reading; bat the reasona assigned for reading the word 
'" jar] are so strong [!!] as set forth by M. Hamaker, in his note to the Descriptio 
Trace (p. 67), t — not entitled [1!] to consider "burj" as the correct reading. 
(Quatremére concu reading ''farj." ‘Jour, des Sav. See also Ibn Khurdádba 

nnd the account giv | tho Chachnámna)." 

The lettera of this word, in the originals generally, aro Ey’, withont points, the 
scribes deeming it unnecessary to point so well known n word. Some igno- 


rant scribe mistook it for ¢ J, and so made ¢y—5urj—a bastion of it, and another 


took it for 76, and so made ¢7*—marj—a meadow of it, and never guessed what 
the correct word was; but they very properly, did not think themselves “ entitled '* 


to write it 'farj.' Three words can be mado of this gr’, namely :—1. sajari, 
which I am certain will not be found so pointed in any MS. copy of any of the works 
quoted by Elliot; 2. gr—farah—which signifies ‘joy,’ ' gladness,” ‘ cheerfalnes,’ 
ete.; and 3. EX —farkh —which signifies, as described in the Muhammadan diction- 
aries, ‘a pagan temple, and also ‘an idol,’ the plural form of which is y) 5— 







farkhár—signifying ‘idol temples" in general, and likewise idols; and, in this nense, 


the word wil be found mentioned in Abü-HRibán-nl-Berünf'a “ Nsár-ul- Bákiyát ," 
a translation of which was lately published by Prof. C. E. Sachan, in which 
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city are watered by a little river [a canal or water-cut, no doubt] 
which unites with the Mihrán of Sind. At one mil from Multan 


the author uses the word farkhár with another, plainly showing (as Al-Idrísí also 
shows), their significations ; namely, bihdr or wihár thoa—“ FAnKHAR Wo niin" — 
the first referring to Hindi temples, nnd the latter to Bnundhist conventa or mo- 
nasteries. 

Certainly, our dictionaries, among other meanings, describe “ farj" na “the 
confines of a hostile country,” “a dangerous place," “ splitting," '' separating,” nnd 
the like, but the more general and universally applied and understood meaning is, 
' pudenda tum maria tum feminam ;" but why on earth this latter word, '' farj," bear- 
ing such a meaning, should have been chosen instend of '' farkA is inexplicable, 
unless the French translator was quite ignorant of its existence, or of its correct 
signifiention and application. Besides, there was no plausible reason for selecting 
the word ''farj" in preforence to the two other words which the unpointed letters 
Zy’ are capable of representing. 

In his extracts from ldrisi’s geography, (p. 82) Elliot himself renders the word 
ti farkh"; and the reason why Multán waa called “the farkh of the bait of gold" 
is clearly mentioned by the'Arab author. In his extract from the Baláziri's work he 
has also " farkh,” and yet he failed to perceive that his previous rendering from the 
French translation was wholly nnsnitable, and must be wrong, nnd that bait had other 
meanings than simply "a honse," Had ho given it a moment's thought, he certain- 
ly wonld have rejected “farj.” 

Again, in his extracts from the '' Chasch-Náma," on the very same subject, ho 
has (Vol. L, p. 205): “I have heard from the elders of Multán that in ancient times 
there was n chief in this city whose name was Jibawin, and was n descendant of tho 
Rai of Kashmir. Ho was a Brahman and à monk, he strictly followed his religion, 
and always oceupied his timo in worahipping idola. When his treasure exceeded all 
limit and computation, he made n reservoir on the eastern side of Multán, which was 
8 hundred yards square. In the middle of it he built a temple fifty yarda square, 
nnd he mado there a chamber in which he deposited forty copper jars each of which 
wns filled with African gold dust. A treasure of three hundred and thirty mana of 
gold was deposited there. Over it there is a temple in which there is an idol made 
of red gold, and trees are planted round the reservoir," * 

This is not quite what the Chach Namah states, which is literally to the following 
effect :— 

“It was thus nscortained from the elders of Multan, that, in ancient days, and 
in times long past, in this city there was a Rá'e, Jas-want [ CX »72—Jas-win?] by 
name, of the posterity of the Rá'e of Kash-mir. He was a Brahman and n priest, 
and in the observance of his religion strict nnd zealous. He was constantly occupied 
in the adoration of idola. When his treasures exceeded the bounds of computation 
and calculation, he constructed a reservoir of water, 106 gaz long. by 106 gaz broad ; 
and in tho midst of the reservoir he erected an idol-temple, BO gas by 50 gas, and 


therein made a receptacle [ cs! S50 ], and there deposited forty copper jars or vessels, 
each of which was filled with fragmonts of African gold, amounting to 300 manns of 
buried treasure. Over the receptaclo was the place for an idol, and there an idol 
was sot up, formed of red gold. Round about the reservoir trees were planted." 
Muhammad, son of Kásim, having obtained information of this from the priests, 
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is Jand-ür [ ;523»—Chand-ür? the Qhandráwar of Ibn Hankal, and 
Jand Hüd of some others], a collection of fortifientions?* strongly 
built, lofty, and well supplied with fresh water. 'lhe Amir of Multán 
passes the spring and his leisure time here. lbn Haukal states, that, in 
his time, the Amir used to proceed every Friday from these fortifications 
to Multán, mounted on an elephant, according to an ancient custom.” 


had the place opened and the treasure was found. “On being weighed, the gold 
dust contained in those forty vessels or jars was found to nmount to 13,200 mans of 
gold." This, together with the gems and pearls obtained in the sack of Mnltin, 
was deposited in the treasury. I may mention that the lowest compntation of tho 
mann is 2 Ibs of 12 oz. each, but, according to some, 6 Ibs; and, by the lowest compu- 
tation, would amount to the enormous weight of 26,400 lbs, or 316,500 ounces of 
gold. No wonder the place was called “ temple of the depository of gold.” 

It i» quite time that this “fey” error should be corrected and washed ont, 
What more can be required to do so than these accounts ? 

Al-Idrisi says above, that “ farkh and bihár have tho same signification," consi- 
dering, it seems, that, where idols are worshipped. must be an idol-temple, but the 
word “buldr.” written with short “nm” for the first vowel, nnd not *॥, as in tho 
word signifying n Buddhist temple, refers to n weight, said to be equal to about 
400 Iba English, and it also means," a vossel in shape like nn ewer.’ The Sanskrit 


word MIT, written in ‘Arabic characters yt, pronounced bhdr, monna ‘weight,’ 
‘weight of gold,’ etc. but, as the Ohach Namah says, he deposited forty jars or 
vessels, tho Porsinn word of that meaning just referred to is doubtless correct. 
9$ To the eastward of the fortress of Multán, facing the tomb and shrine of 
Bahá-ul-Hakk wa-d-Din, Zakariyá (vul. “ Bahawnl Hak”), nt abont the distance of 
a mile nnd a half or little more, and extending a considerable distance either way, 
nre—or were, for they mny have been demolished by the railway Vandals for railway 
ballast now—the remains of many stone and brick-built buildings (ns near as I can 
recollect after the lapse of some thirty-five yenrs), which bore the marks of con- 
siderable antiquity, and among them was n good size masjid. I have often ridden 
to them of an evening, but never thought of instituting any inquiries respecting the 
ruins, and much regret now that I did not. I certainly wondered what could have 
been the object of building such structures in a perfectly waterless position ; for 
there were no tracos of wella near by, ns far ns I cnn remember. The ruins were 
bounded farther east, I now find, by the bed of a stream, a small branch of the Ráwf, 
possibly, which had been utilized as n canal; nnd this may have boen tho “ little 
river" mentioned above. That tho Riwi and all the other rivers of the Panj-áb " 
flowed east of Mnltin at the period these buildings were inhabited there is no doubt 
whatever. The Loli Wá-han (which is n mere eannl or entting from the Ohin-fb) ran 
nenrerto the fort walls on the north-east, and passed, and still pnesos, near the cast 
sido of it, but it is now a very petty stream. It is noteworthy that tho landa im- 
mediately south-enst of the city of Multán nrestyled Taraf Rawi—the Riwi Sido—to 
this day. ' 
It ia possible that tho ruins I have mentioned were connected with, or wore 
included in, “the collection of forts referred to in the text nbovo. At the time tho 
author of the ''Tabakát-i-Násiri ” was at Multan there was ७ standing camp here- 


aboute. 
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ZAKARIYA, THE KazwiNi, says very little respecting Maltin in his 
* Xsár-ul-Bilád," but refers to what he had previously written from the 
6 "Ajá'ib-ul-Buldán," which agrees generally with what others have 
written abont it and its idol-temple. 

Ips Ar-Wanzpi-Ar-Kansuíi, who wrote between the years 668 H. and 
684 H. (1269 and 1285 A. D.), mentions Multan very briefly, but, like 
all others, he says it is called the ** Farkh [ + p )-i- Bait-uz- Zahab "— 
The Temple containing the Receptacle or Vault of Gold.” 

Having related what the old writers say about Multán and its 
* Furkh,' I will now turn to Mangdriyah as the next most important 
place connected with the courses of the rivers, and having completed 
that, 1 shall be better able to mention what they say respecting the 
rivers themselves, and the places lying along or near their banks. 

lun KHURDAD-BIH gives no particulars respecting it, and Al-Mas'üdí 
says but lictle. He states that Multán is seventy-five farsangs of Sind, 
each farsang being eight mil [miles], distant from Mansüriyah.? The 
villages and inhabited places dependent on Mansüriyah [the territory] 
amount to 300,000. The whole country is well cultivated, and covered 
with trees and fields." It is constantly at war with a nation called 
Med, who are a race of Sind, and also with other races on the frontier 
thereof. Like Multin it is on the frontiers of Sind, and so are the 
towns and villages belonging to it. Mansüriyah is so called from Man- 
air, son of Jamhür, the Amir on the part of the Bani Umaiyah.' "192 


90 How then is it possible that Mansüriynh conld refer to Bakhar as Abü-1-Fazl 
(and those who follow him) crronoously supposed ? This is tho greatest orror ever 
made by Abú-l-Fazl. See note 90, page 190. 

The Multán territory extended south as far as Alor or Aror; while tho territory 
of Manstriyah extended from and included Alor or Aror and its district southwards 
to tho sea-coast. 

10० ‘This may bo somewhat highly coloured, but the lands along tho course of 
the Mihrán, and farther east along tho banks of the Hakré or Wabindah, were 
remarkable for their fertility. See the " Report on the Eastern Narra," page 34, 
paragrnph 3; 39, 7 ; and 40, 17. 

WI Others, more correctly, state, that it is in Sind, of which there is no possible 

oubt, 

i 102 Tt is strange that such discrepancy should exist respecting the foundation of 
this place, Tho Mangir here referred to is Mansür, son of Jamhür, who was the 
last Amir of Sind on the part of the Bani Umaiyah, who was defeated by Masi, 
tho son of Kn'ab-unt-Tamímí, who was despatched from Marw by Abú Muslim into 
Sind soon after he declared for the accession of the Bani Abbás to the Ehilifat, 
Beo farther on. 

' Tho Baláziri states (seo farther on), that Makam, Amir of Sind, abont tho year 
120 H. (738 A. DJ), built Mabfüzah, and that ‘Amro (Amr) sou of Muhammad, the 
unfortunate conqueror of Sind, who served under Hakam, founded Mangüriyah ; while 
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The IsrakHani says, “ Mansüriyah which is a city of Sind, is about 
n mil [mile] long and a mil broad, and is surrounded [part of the terri- 
tory dependent on it] by a branch of the Mihrán [as shown in the map 
taken from the Masálik wa Mamálik]. The inhabitants are Musalmáus." 

The MaASALIK wa MANALIK, with which work that of Ibn Haukal 
very nearly, but not altogether, agrees, states that, “ Mansüriyah which 
they call Sindiyah,'™ is a city of Sind, about a mile long and a mile 
broad, and surrounded [4. e., part of the territory dependent on it] by a 
brauch of the Milrán. It is like an island. The people of Mansüriyah 
are Kureshis, the descendants of Habbár, son of Al-Aswad, who seized 
upon it; and, up to this time it is in the hands of his descendants. 
# * * The people in their dress and habits are like the people of 'Irák, 
but their Bádsháhs!* are like Hindus in appearance, and have rings in 
their ears.” 

Bó-Rin&s-AL-DrenÓsNÍ enters into no particulars respecting this place, 
in this part of Rashid-ud-Dín's history, but, in his account of the rulers 
of Dilhi, in another part, he says (as quoted by ftashid-ud- Din), that, 
“previous to the time of the Sámánis, Muhammad, son of Kasim, 
marched from the side of Sijis-stin into Sind, and subdued Bahman-no 
[sey ], to which he gave the name of Maustiriyah,> and to Multan, 
Ma'müriyah." 


Al.ldrisi says, on the contrary, that Mansüriyah was founded in the beginning of tho 
Khiláfat of Al-Mansár [ Abá-Ja'far-al-Mansür], the 'Abbási, the second Khalifah of 
that family, who did not succeed to the Khilsfat until 136 H (754 A. D.), some 
sixteen years after tho time of Hakam and 'Amro ('Amr) and some four years after 
the overthrow of Mansür, son of Jamhür, the Inst Umaiyah Amir. 

It would appear from this, if all threo writers are correct, that Mansüriyah was 
fonnded in Hakam's time, finished in the time of Mansgür, son of Jambar, and the 
name merely continued by Aba-J n'far-al-Mansür. Bahman-ábád, or Bahman-nih, 
the Bahman-no of the Sindís, was founded centuries before, by Bahman, son of 
Isfandiyür, in the reign of Gushtasib, sovereign of l-rán-Zamin, who made conquests 
in the valley of the Indus, and western Hind, which were retained up to within a 
few years of the fall of tho F-ráni empire. Soe the following note 105, see alao 
my '" Norgs ox AFGHANISTAN," cto, pages 318 and 609. 

iis That seems to mean the Sindi Mansüriyah, or Mansüriyah of Sind, to distin- 
guish it from the other Mansüriyah. 

५ 'l'his word does not refer to sovereigns here, bat to chiefs, Seo my “ Nores 

GUANISTAN, page 154. 
* pet i uif from Bá-Ribán, page 219. This place, Bahman-ábád or 
Bahman-nih, notwithstanding that more than one old author distinetly states by 
whom it was founded, European writers persist in calling “ Brahmanábád," because 
i i mingly. 
"ue — rh dangerous system appears in Professor E, Sachau's edition 
of the text of Bü-Htiban's work, priuted at the cxpenso of the Iudis Office, Al pages 
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In the printed text lately issued, this paragraph appears somewhat 
different from the above. It states that Muhammad, ibn Al-Kásim, ibn 
Al-Munabbih, conquered Sind from the side of Sigistán, and subdued 


11, 82, 100, and 162, the printed text hus 12056०2, nnd this word is, actually, indexed 
and transliterated Bráhimanábid ! In tho same way Z€ 23392 is indexed and trausli- 


terated " Barygasa" ; and the words ५ eti—panch nad are rendered ** Pdncarada" tH 
In this way, tho words of an nuthor aro changed by persons who fancy they know 
better than ho did; nnd those who have to trust to translations nre thas led astray, 
and the anthor is often condemned for tho conceited errors of his editor. The 
latter might, at least, say, that he had thought fit to substituto what he thought 
correct, and then the student could choose between them. The Zain-nl-Akhbár of 
the Gardnizí, written in the reign of Sultán Forrokh-zid of Ghaznih, abont 445 H. 
(1052.53 A. D), a rare and highly esteemed chronicle, states, that, “ Bahman, son 
of Isfandiyaér, who used to be styled Ard-shir-i-Dards Dású, or of the long arm,” and 
respecting whom, in connection with the tracts on the Sindhu, Ab-i-Sind, or Indus, 
many traditions are related (nnd to some of which I have referred in my “ Nores 
above-quoted respecting Bannü), “fonnded a city in the samin of Sind, which was 
named by him Bahman-ábád or Bahman-nih, and which they call [when he wrote] 
Mansúriyah2' The author of the Mujmnl-ut-Tawárikh, who wrote his work about 
525 H.( M A. DJ), quoting an old work from the Hindi language, translated in tho 
your 417 H. (1026 A D), the year in which Sultan Mahmúd of Ghaznih or Ghnznin 
undertook the expedition against Som-náth, says—“ In tho timo of Gushtásib, roler of 
F-rán-Zamin, Bahman, his grandson, surnamed Ard-shír, son of Isfandiyár, led an 
army into Hind and Sind, nnd subdued a considerable portion of it. No member of 
tho family of the ruler, named Sunágh, retained any power therein. Bahman 
founded a city between the frontiers or borders of the Hindás and Turks [the “ Indo- 
Seythians," as thoy are styled] to which he gave the name of Kand-á'il, and, in 
another part, which they call Badoh, ho founded a die. which he named Bahman- 
ábád ; and, according to ono statement, this is Mansürlyah." As to Kand á'il, see 
page 217. 

According to Tod (Vol. 11, p. 44), the Ráná of Odeypoor is descended from 
Bahman. 

This statement, I find, ia confirmed by the chronicler, Muhammad, son of Jarir, 
nt-Tabari, whose statements may be considered indisputable, considering the sources 
of information which he possessed, He informs us, that the Malik of Hind who 
had been reduced to subjection by Bahman, threw off his allegiance, and that Bahman 
despatched the "Alim, or Sage, Akhtánüsh, one of the three sagea who had accom- 
panied Bukht-un-Nassar against Jerusalem, with forces against the Malik of Hind, 
whom he encountered iu battle, overthrew, and slew. Bahman conferred that 
territory on Akhtünüsh. When the second of the three sages (the third had previ- 
ously died), Dáriüsh or Dirytish, who held the government of the provinces of 'Irák 
and Bábal died, Bahman conferred thom upon Akhtünüsh, and directed him to leave 
a Khalifah or Deputy to administer the affairs of Sixo and Hixp [the Bíáh and its 
tributaries, it will be remembered, is called “ the River of Sind and पात], as his 

noe in 'Irák and Bábal was the most requisite. Ho, therefore, loaving a Deputy 
in Sind and Hind, returned as commanded. Akhtünüsh had put his wife [Queen 
mM to death on account of some misbehaviour, after which he married a woman 
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the cities of I» ae: and widya, the first-named of which he called [sic] 


Al-Mansüriyah, and the latter, Al-Ma'müriyah. This word JIN appears 
in three places with this additional letter at the end, but, in another 


of the Bani Isrá'il, whose nome was Hadnasenh ( Esther), Ho greatly favoured the Bani 
Isrá'il, and released them from captivity. By his Isrá'ili wife he had a son Kyrosh 


(in ) by name, who succeeded his futher as rouler of ‘Irak and Bábal. 

This 'Alim or Sage, Akhtünüsb, which name ia also written Akhtürnüsh—in 
Hebrew, Akhshüirüs—who was made ruler over those territories, ia the Ahasuerus 
of Holy Writ, und Artaxerxes of the Grecks. 

We also know from At- Tabari, as well as from many others, that Nüshírwán, 
the Just, held extensive tracts of territory in the direction of Sind, if not in Sind 
it»elf, As to the influence of the sovereigns of T-rán-Zamin in that direction, Al- 
Mas'üdi states, that Kai-Ká-üs founded n city in Knsh-mir, and that his son, Siiwakhs 


[ orm 3 Siiwneh P], daring his father’s lifetime, foanded a city in Sind, called 
Mihr-jdm. Al-Mas'Gdi also states, that the kings of Sind and Hind, and of all the 
countries to the north and south, sent ambassadors to Nüshirwán with rich presents, 
and to enter into terms of peace with him, because of the greutness of his power, 
the strength of his armies, the extent of his dominions, his rapid conquests, and tho 
vongeance he had exercised upon so many kings ond rulers, nnd also because of the 
justice of his rule. 

In another place, the author of tho Muj-mal-unt.Tawáriíkh, in hia account of 
" Kafand," a Hindú king contemporary with Alexander, the Macedonian, says: t It is 
stated that he, Kafand, sent n Brahman to Samid, his brother, directing him “to go 
to Mansüriyah, expel the J-rinis from the places which Bahman had conquered, and 
erect idol temples in the place of fire temples," The author, of course, does not 
mean that this city was then called Mansüriyah, but Bahman-ábád which they 
called Mansériyah when he wrote. 

Strabo, in his Fourteenth Book, referring to the account of India given by 
Eratosthenes, which he considers to be the most credible account of that conntry, saya 
that at the time of the Greek invasion, the Indus was the bonndary of India and of 
Ariana, and in the possession of tho Persians, and that, afterwards, the Indians 
occupied a larger portion of Ariana, which they received from the Macedonians, 

There is no doubt whatever, that the rulers of F-rán-Zamin, from time to time, 
held a considerable portion of the valley of the Indus, and that, np to the end of the 
reign of Nüshirwán, the rulers of the western most parts of Hind, including the 
ancient Turk rolers of Kábul of the Budhist faith, were tributary to him, Sub- 
sequently, when the F-rani empire began to decay, some of these rulers began to 
regain their independence, and thus we find one dynasty of them, Hindüs, under the 
title of “the Ran-Thel,” in possession of Sind and Mukrán in ono direction, and 
Kabul in the other, and opposing the "Arab forces in their advanco eastwards. Soo 

“Nores ON AFGHÁNISTÁN,” page 567. 

The Gardaizi relates how Bahrim-i-Gor, the l-rání sovereign, came into Hind in = 
disguise, and that Shermah its ruler, thinking he was merely a person of a noblo 
f-ráni family, gave him his daughter in marriage, and conferred upon him, ns hor 

dower, Sind and Mukran, 
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place, it appears as $4442,, the extra 5. of course, being added by some 
one else to make it suit the “ Brahman” theory. Where the extra | came 
from in the first word it is hard to say; but, as both Rashid-ud-Dín, 


When Sultan Mohammad-i-Sabak-Tigin in 417 H. (1026 A. D.), marched against 
Som-nith by way of Jasal-mir and Nabar- Wilah, he, on his return, took another 
route from thence towards Multan by way of Mansüriyah and the banks of the Jihan 
[of Sind—the Hakrá or Wahindah), and expelled its Karámitah ruler. See farther 
on, What with the aridity of the desert near the coast, and the annoyances of 
the Jats of Multén and Bhátinh on the side of Jibün [í «e, tha “ great river” — 
the Mihrán of Sind] and other afflictions, great namber of hia troops perished, 
as likewise did the greater part of the cattle of his army.” Tho “ Tabakat- 
i-Násiri," the earliest work written after the Gardaizt and the Baihakí wrote, waya 
he was purposely misled by a Hindd guide into this waterless desert part, which 
refers to the ran or marsh of Kochh. (See note 128) But from all that is said, it 
appears that the conntry through which his route lay, for part of the way at least 
towards Jasal-mír, had only recently become waterless; and it is between,this period 
and the return of Ohhotah, Amardni, aa related by the Sayyid, Sadr 'Alí Shah, that 
Bahman-nih, Babman-no, or Bahman-ábád was destroyed by some convalsion 
of nature, or other calamity. 

Mansüriyah can scarcely have escaped; yet, from the way in which it is subse- 
qnontly mentioned, there is very gront doubt whether it was much injured, and it was 
certainly not wholly destroyed nt the same time. One proof of this is, that Ibn Hankal 
visited itin 350 H. (961 A. D.), and that when Alymad-i-N ial-Tigin, the governor on the 
part of the Ghaznín Sultán of the conquered territory immediately east of the Indus— 
the present Panj-áb and part of Sind—rebelled in 425 H. (1033-34 A. D.), and had 
to fly, he made towards Mansüriynh. At first he defented n body of troops sent 
ngainst him by Sultán Mas'ád, who then despatched another and larger force, under 
Tilak, the Hindd, son of a barber, and commander of the Hindi troops in the Muham- 
madan servico Tilak overthrow Abmad-i-Niál-Tigin on several occasions; and was 
in the habit of mutilating euch of the rebel’s followera ns fell into his hands, whether 
goldiery, or merchants and traders, by euttinz off their noses and hands. At last 
Abmad-i-NíAl-Tigin hnd to fly from the Láhor provinco, Tilak having by money 
tampered with his Tark-mán troops, and made for Maunsüriyah of Sind, with two 
hundred followers, nnd endeavoured there to cross the Mihrán of Sind —the Hakrá or 
Wahindah and its tributaries — but it so happened, that, at that time, the river had 


rison considerably, and all the Jats and Hindds around were in purauit. No time 


was to be lost, and in his attempt to cross ho was carried away by tho current and 
drowned. His body having been awept along for a short distance, was washed into 
an inlet or creek or sido channel (soe farther on for m description of these 
inlets), nnd brought to land. where it wna recognized by his followers. The head 
wan cut off nnd sent to Bolkh where Sultin Mns'üd then was. This is differently 
related in the 3811101, but the Gardnaizi is mach more circumstantial. 

The “ 'Fabakát-i-Násiri '' atatos, that, in 623 H. (1226 A. D.), abont the time that 
ita author was at Uchehh, “a body of the Khalj tribe of Tarks, part of the forces of 
tho Khwárazmí Sultan, after the downfall of his power west of the Indus, retiring 
before the Mughals, appeared on the north-west frontier of Sultin Násir-nd-Din, 
Kabá-jah's territory of Sind, and acquired supromacy over the 'arz—territory—of 
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and Fakhr-nd-Dín, the Fanákati, nearly six centuries ago, read this 
name from MSS. copies of Bü-Ribán's work as I have written it above, 
and as travellers, older by a century than he, also wrote it, I need merely 


Mansüriynh, which is one of the cities of Siw-ist4n, but they woro defeated, and their 
leader slain,” 

From what the anthor has stated it is not certain whether, at the period in 
question, tho city or fortified town of Mansüriyah was inhabited or not; bat it would 
appear from the context that it was, notwithstanding that ho seems to refer more to 
its territory than the fortified town. It can scarcely be supposed, that the oarth- 
quake, which is said to have so enddenly destroyed Bahman-ábád and its inhabitants, 
would not have affected Mansüriyah likewise, to some degree nt least, seeing that it 
was only about six miles distant from it. If it was inhabited when the Khalj Turks 
appeared there, it must have boon in a ruinous stato, and the inhabitants probably 
very few. 

The neconnts given by modern writers respecting Bahman-nih or Bahman-ábád, 
are contradictory and erroneous, with few exceptions Nearly all persist in calling it 
Brühman-ábád because, perhaps, the shortened form of the word Bráhman happens 
to be Bahman, and this shortened form to contain the same letters as the name of 
tho son of Isfandiyár, but it never occurred to them, with a single exception, that it 
was not possible for the F-rání terminations of nih and dbád to be applied, at that 
period at least, to à Sanskrit word. Barton, who is the only exception, says (in his 
Scinde," Vol. L, p. 200): “Now Brahmanabad—a wrong name by tho by—because 
the word is partly Sanskrit, and partly Persian; consequently, not Scindian," 

The Baláziri is the only old "Arab geographor who mentions “ old Bahiman-Ábád," 
and he wrote nbont 270 H. (883-841 A D.), but he does not moan by that that it waa 
in ruins or had been destroyed, bat tho contrary. Ho says, that '" Mabammad, son 
of Kasim, went to old Bahman-ábád where the remainder of Dáhir's forces had 
rallied, and that it was situated two farsangs [little over six miles] from Mansüriyah, 
which, nt that time, had not beon founded, and that ita site, at that period, was a 
jangal" See nlso farther on, where he says Mansgüriynh lay on tho west side of the 
estuary of the river, and Mabfüzah on the east side. 

Tho Fanikati, who quotes from Bá-Hibán, says, that, “ Mabammad, son of 


Kásim, nftor the capture of Dobal, first took o» ( Bah man-no), which he gavo 
the name of Mansüriyah, and to Multán (quoting from B4-Riban, apparently), the 
name of Ma'mürah."' 

The error of Bá-Ribán, as to Muhammad, son of Kásim, having named Bahman- 
&bád Mansüriynb, I have already noticed, 

This difference between the names Bahman-Abád, Bahman-nih, and Bahman-no, 
may be easily accounted for. Nih and d^dd nro of much the same significations in 
Persian, but, in the dialect of Sind, nih would become no, as in Dar-belah—Dar-belo ; 
Ubirah—Ubiro, Thathah—Thatho; Hakrá or Hakrah—Tinkro, nnd tho like, and 
thus Bahman-nih became Bahman-no. 

The Tárikh-i-Táhiri says, that Bahman-Ábád was destroyed after Alor or Aror 
had been deserted by the Hakrá through the iniquity of Dila Rá'e, and that, nb 
that period, Dila Há'e's brother, Jhotah or Chhotab, Amarini, was then dwelling nb 
Bahmnn-ábád, and that it was swallowed up in the earth—men, buildings, and all— 
‘the only signs of it being, in that author's time, a mandr or tall tower. He 8186. 
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notice the fact of its appearance in the printed text, and shall not follow 
it. The statement, that Muhammad, son of Kasim named Bahman-no, 
“ Al-Mansüriyat," shakes my faith in Bü-Ribán's accounts considerably, 


says that Jhotah or Qhhotah, and his Musalmán wife, reached the town of Síiw-iatán, 
that is the town or chief town of the Siw-istán district, and which, in his day—about 
1085-40 H. (1625-1631 A. D.)—waa called Sihwán. 

Just thirty voars before this, Abú-1-Fazl, in his X'ín-i-Akbari, described Bahmane 
$bád, but his master's Hindá proclivities led him to alter or mistake the name for 
Brihman-ibid, he, not perceiving how strange a Sindi—Sanakrit—proper name sp- 
peared with a Persian termination. He says: "In early times Brahman-ábád was 
tho seat of government. It was à largo city, nnd ita fortifications had fourteen 
hnndred towers, and the distance between onch was one fandb, To this day, of the 
towers nnd walls, numerous indications remnin. After Brahman-ábád Alor became 
tho capital.” The fandb measure consisted then of sixty i/dhé gaz, each of about 
thirty inches, but, we cannot calcalate the extent of the walls, because we do not 
know tho diameter of the towers. I have elsewhere mentioned the terrible error 
he makes in mistaking Bakhar for the site of Mansüriyab; and he seems to have 
been totally ignorant that Mansüriyah lay close to Bahman-dbad. 

Mr. A. H. Bellasis, of the Bombay Civil Sorvice, who was the discoverer of the 
ruins of thi» ancient city in 18514, identified the great mound—the fall, but not 
“Thal” nor '"'Tül'"—^with Hahman-ábád itself, and I think correctly so. He snys 
in his account of it: "On first entering Brahmanabad [ be, too, calla it by the Bráh- 
man name], so extensive and so complete aro its ruins, that you feel lost in con- 
templating its utter desolation, * * * After a little examination, the most prominent 
object that presonta itself is the ruin of a high tower of brick-work standing isolated 
on n large heap of ruins." "This is the sumo ns is referred to by the author of the 
Terikh-i-Tahiri, upwards of two centuries before. He supposed this to have been 
the citadel, but Thomas objected to this, * becanso the local coins consisted exclu- 
sively of specimens of ‘Arab governors of Sind, with the namo of Mansár on the 
margin, and because not a single piece conid be attributed to any Hindó Rajah of 
Sind." It must be recollected, however, that the Musalmáns had been the rulera of 
Sind for more than two centuries before the destruction of this city. 

While calling the ruined city ''Brahmanabad," Mr. Bellasis also calla it 
i Bambra-ke-Thül," and adds that '" Bambra is a namo frequently applied to old 
rained cities [nob to this one only] in Sind," and that “Thal means n tower or 
bastion. Hore he is in error: the word is the "Arabio word tali a heap, mound, or 
hillock; and this word is in common use—*" Tall-al-Kabir'"" of Egyptian fame for 
example, 

With Bollasis'a account bofore him, apparently, Cunningham (** Ancient India,” 


p. 262) makes ont Hwen Thsang's chief city of middle Sind *''O-fan-cha," to have 


been called '* Bambhra-ka-Tul, or tho Ruined Tower" [४ O-fan-cha"" is the Chinese 


for “ruined tower” perhaps), or simply Banbliar, which according to tradition, waa 


the site of Brahmanwüs or Brahmanábad." Here it will be noticed how Bollasis's 
words and meaning have been changed. Tho latter says Jambra—not '' Bambhar" 
nor “ Bambhra"—is frequently applied to old ruined cities in Sind, not to " Brah- 
manabad " alone, 

Cunningham continues: “In the middle ages, under Hindu rule, the great cities 
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because we know of a certainty, that Mansüriyah was not in existence 
when Muhammad was recalled from Sind, but was subsequently founded 
wear Dalhman-no; and some state that it was even founded by his own 


wero Sadasin [what of Ptolemy? Seo his “ Ancient India " page 266), Brihmana 
or Báhmnanwá, and Nirunkot. ® © * (१४०७ to Brühmanwá, the early Mahammadans 
founded Mansura." 

Ho and some others say, that “ Nirnnkot" ia '* Hnidardbid,” meaning, possibly, 
that it was founded on the site of the first named place. 

In another place (pp. 272-273) the same writer says: '* Mr. Bellasis's measure- 
mont of Bambhraka-thal [sio] was within a few yards of four miles. * © * | còn- 
clude that the great mound of Bumbhraka-thül represents the ruined city of Mansura, 
the capital of the "Arab governors of Sindh. ‘The Hinda city of Brahmana or Bráh- 
máünabád must therefore be looked for in the neighbouring mound of rains now called 
Dilura, which is only 1} mile distant from the larger mound.” This may bo roversed, 
I think; for tho "Arabs are more likely to have had small and compact fortified 
town than ono with four miles of wall to defeud. But we nre plainly told by the 
Balázirí, quoted farther on, that Mansüriyah was built two farsakAs distant from 
“old Bahman-ábad," which is equal to over six miles, — Whnt is referred to as “tho 
ruined city of Depur, 5 miles in another direction," is more likely to bo the site, It 
lies to the north-eastwards of Mansüriyah, 

Major-General C. R. Haig, for many years in the Survey Department in Sind, 
in an article on ** Brabmanabad," in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1874, 
says: * Cunningham thinks O-fan-cha of Hwon Theang (which Stan. Julien renders 
Avanda) to be Brahmanabad, but a Badhist would avoid Brahman abominations” 
This last is assumed, of course, on acconnt of the supposed ‘r' in the name which 
is entirely n modern addition. If Budhists would avoid * Brahman abominations” 
they would probably avoid a Brahman name also for their city. 

This same word, * avanda," is also mentioned in the extracts from the" Si-yu- 
ki" xvi, by the Revd. Prof. Beal, contained iu the same volume of the Journal above 
mentioned. 

Cunningham farther adds, that ‘the date of Dita Hai is doubtful. M'Murdo 
has assigned A H. 140, or A. D. 757, as the year in which Chiota, the brother of Difu, 
returned from Mekka, bnt as Mansnra was à flonrishing city in the beginning of the 
tenth centary, when visited by Masudi and Ibn Haukal, it is clear that tho earth- 
quake cannot have happened earlier than A. D. 950 [hero he is near the mark : 
339 F is 950 A. D.]. * * * Bat it is difficult to believe that there were any Hinda 
chiefs in Bémana during the rule of the "Arabs in Mansura [Seo what the “ Masálik 
wn Mamálik'" says on this, page 190]. * ७ * Mansura must havo been founded on 
the site of Bráhman-Abad, which must have been destroyed by an earthquake." 

This too is stated after what the Baláziri haa chronicled, and after, himself, say- 
ing that Mansura mast be looked for at Dilura a mile and a half away from it. I 
may also montion that, even in the time of Sultan Násir-ud-Dín, Kabé-jah, 607-625 H. 
(1210.28 A. D.), there were no less than seven Hindi Hánahs who were only tríbw- 
taríes to him, as in the timo of tho ‘Arabs without doubt, and that ono of thom is 
named * Jasodhan Akrah or Akarah of Min Nagar in the district of Bambarw “and 

another “Chanisar of Dewal,” or Lér—Lowor Sind, See “ Tabnkit-i-Nisiri also, 


page 614. | ides dE — 
Rennell, D'Anvile, aud Vincent, all placed Bahman-ábád 
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son. It is strange that this new name applied to Multan was also un- 
known to the "Arab writers. See what the Balágiri saya on this subject 
farther on; and, moreover, the Khalifah Mansür did not succeed to the 


miles of Thathah ; bat Elliot, after stating that “there seems no reason to conclude 
that Bráhmanábad or Báhmnanábad was founded by the Persian king [he was not 
king nt the time], Bahman, npon his invasion of Sind," tells us that “his city is 
expressly said to have been built in the province of Budha [this is what he somo- 
times writes Nudha, and ia correctly, Büdah, described at pages 207, 8, and 9] which 
never extended so far asthe Indus," At page 78 ho tols us, that '* Mansára ' [which 
he also says was close to ** Bráhmanábad " | ia “on the west of the principal branch 
of the Mihrán;" and at page 370, that, “we may rest assured that it was on the 
eastern wide of tho Indus," Again, nt page 83 ho says, “from Multán to the vicinity 
of Mansüra the country is occupied by a warlike race called Nadha, and at page 106, 
that Hahimanábad was founded by Bahman ia Budha” which is “supposed to be 
Mansüra." At page 189, also, quoting from the “ Chach-náma," where he writes 
the name “ Brahmanábád or Bdtn-iwáh," he has tho following note :—*'* The real name 
of this place was Bahmané or Bahmanwd.” At page 34 he had previonsly called it 
" Bámiwán," and at page 61 “ Hahmsanü Mansüra." After all this, and in several 
places calling it by 106 correct namo, and indicating its correct position, he winds up 
with “ we may fairly consider that Brahmanábád [with tho extra * r'], after being 
immediately succeeded by the "Arb capital, ia now represented by the modern 
Haidarábád." However, all his contradictions of his own quotations, even when 
correct, and all his speculations on this subject, based, apparently, on the supposition 
that the Mihrán of Sind always flowed west of Haidar-ábád in nearly the present 
channel of the Indus, have been refuted by the discovery of tho rains of Bahman-nih, 
Bahman-noo or Bahman-Áábád, close to the west bank of the principal channel of the 
great river, ax the old geographers and historians had clearly stated it was. The 
value of other similar specalations of his may be jadged of accordingly. See note 147 

Crow, who, in the last century, was the Honourable East India Company's 
Agent at Thathah, also falla into error respecting Bahman-no or Bahman-dbid, as 
well as “‘ Tatta being Debal Sindy.” Ho saya: “ Brahminabad, called by tho natives 
Kulan-kote, the ruins of which lie four or five miles to the south-west of Tatta,” oto. 

Dr. J. Burnes (“ Visit to Sindo,” page 133), and Sir A. Barnes, following Crow's 
stntoment, also considered ‘* Kullan Kot, near Tatta" to be * Brahmannbad." The 
correct name of the place they thus mistook for Bahman-no or Bahman-ábád, is 
Kalyán Kot—kalydy, in Sanskrit, meaning ° prosperous," * happy,’ etc. 

Tod (Vol. 11, page 229, note 8). among other wild assertions, actually tells ns 
that '' Omar, in tho first century [the Khalifah "Umar, died in 23 H. i. e. 643-44 A. D ], 


had established a colony of the faithful at #ekher (as he spells Bakhar), afterwards 


Mansooria ;" while a fow pages farther on (233), he says, “the celebrated Caliph 
Al Walid was the first whose arms extended to the plains of India, and one of whoso 
earliest conquests and chief positions, was Aroro, the capital of Upper Sind." At 
page 269 ho saya: " the ancient capital of Sind waa Manseora, better known to the 
Hindus as Rort Dekker.” Ab page 310, he states, that, ‘ The islandic Bekher, or 
Mansoora (ao named by tho lieutenant of the Caliph Al Mansoor) is considered na 
the capital of the Sogdi, when Alexander sailed down the Indus ;" and he also sup- 


poses that “the Sogdi and Soda [the Sodah tribe] aro the same. At page 93 of his 


firat volume, he states, that “the Soghdi country is Dhat in the desert. 
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EKhiláfat until some forty-two years after the death of Muhammad, son 
of Kasim, the conqueror of Sind. 


At page 312, we have “The grout Pilar [Pramárah] sovereignty, of which 
Arore or the insular Bokher | they are all one to him], was the capital, whee Aloxan- 
der passed down the Indus," Agsin, at page 332, wo have: ' On the island of Bekter 
there are the remains of the ancient fortress of Mansoora named in honour of the 
Caliph Al Mansoor, whose lieutenants mado it the capital of Sind on the opening of 
their conquests [it was ` Omar" at page 229, but Al Walid at page 233)." At pago 
243, he says, that, "on the final conquest of Sindo the numo of its capital, Arore, 
was changed for Munsoora;"' while nt page 449 of the same volume we have tho 
following. Referring to abandonment of Sinde by the lord of Bamuni, ho saya, 
in n note, “ ‘the lord of Bamuni,' in other places called Bahmaniasso, must apply to 
the ancient Brabminnbad, or Dewal, on whose site the modern Tatta is built.’ 

In vol. I. p. 217, he had previously stated, that, “Sindo being conquered by 
Omar, general of the Caliph Al Mansoor, the name .Mínagara was changed to Man- 
soora ;" but, after that again, at page 243, he says: "I had little doubt that Mina- 
gara was the Saminagare of the Yada Jharejahs. * * * On every consideration I 
am inclined to place it on the sito of Sehican." | 

Here are no less than nine or ten statements respecting Mansüriyah, all differ- 
ent, and all totally incorrect; but see note 111 for still greater errora. 

McMurdo is the only European writer who. before the discovery of the actunl 
site of Bahmnn-no or Bahman abad, noariy fixed on its right position, He placed it 
on the “ Purán" [purdnah signifies ‘old,’ ‘ancient,’ eto.) afterwards called tho 
Loháno Dhoro, but he calls it, in error, the ''Lohánua Darya,” which was "at a 
short distance from where it separates from the Purán." 

He was mistaken, however, respecting the period of the destruction of Bahman- 
ábád or Bahman-no in supposing it to have occurred about 140 H. (757-58 A. D.). 

The most pertinent observations on the subject of Bahman-abad are those of tho 
Sayyid, Sadr "Ali Shah of Thathah, who was consulted by Bellasis respecting the 
period of its destruction. He anya, that “the city of Bahman-ábád appears to have 
been founded before the Hindi dynasty of the Brahmans [yes: n very long time 
before], which commenced in the first year of the Hijri or A. D. 622, [thia is in- 
correct : Sihrás Itá'e fell in battle with the "Arabs at the close of 23 H.—October, 614 
A.D.) ** * and that Qhach, the first of the Brihman kings, subdued among 
others, “Agher [Akham, the Lohánah of the Chach Namah], chief of Bahman- 
ábád '' 

This ia the Agham, Lohdna of Elliot. Tho Loháno Hindi race—called ** Lohánah 
Jats in the Ghach Némah—" are," ho says, "the most influential tribe in Sind, 
nnd all wear the Brahminical thread," (Vol, I, p. 382), To suit certain other 
incorrect theories, he afterwards turns these Loháno Jats into 6 Loháni Afghans" P 
It is only since the time of Anrang-zeb-i-'Xlam-gir Badshth, when considerable 
changes were made in the mode of writing, that the initial lettor of their namo, 


which is, correctly, Nübárni, thoy being descendants of Nab, son of Ismá'il, began 


to be written by Hindüstání writers, Lübárni, with */,' for *n,' and by those who 


did not understand the Pashto letter ‘rn,’ Lüháni; nnd they do not “wear tho 


Brahminieal thread." The Lobánah (or Loháno as tho Sindis write and say) | Baniyda 
till fourish in Sind, bat they have not, even yet, grown into Nübároi Afghins 
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At-Iprisi says: ** Mansüriyah is surrounded by a branch of the Mih- 
ran, although it is at a distance from the river. [In another place he also 
says, that it is a mile square each way.] It lies west of the principal 
branch of the river. * * * Mansüriyah was founded at the beginning 
of the reign of Abi Ja'far-al-Mausür, of the Bani 'Abbás. This Khalifah 
gave his name to four different cities: the first was Bagh-dád in ‘Irak, 
the second, Mansüriyah of Sind. * * * It is a great, populous, and rich 
city, and carries on a considerable trade. The buildings are constructed 
Of burnt bricks, tiles, and plaster. * * * The name of the city in the 
ë Hindi [the Sindí dialect of the Prákrit 8] language is Mir-Min [uoyie, 
This seems to me to be an error in the MS.], nnd it is considered one 
of the dependencies of Sind, like Multan, Sharüsán [Siw-istán, the 
modern Sihwan|,"" etc., etc, 

ZAKARÍYÁ, THE Kazwinf, who, as before mentioned, quotes chiefly 
from the work of Mus'ir bin Muhalhil, who wrote in 331 H. (942-43 
A. D), says: “ Mansüriyah, so called after the second 'Abbási Khalifah, 
is also styled Manstriyah-i-Sani, or the Second Mansüriyah, and a 
branch of the Mihrán encircles it. It is very hot, and has many fleas, 
but it is a place of considerable size, and has good and sweet water.” 

Inn At-Warpi-at-Karsai, likewise says, that “it was one of four 
cities to which Abi Ja'far-al-Mansür, the ‘Abbasi Khalifah gave his 
name of Mansgür,* the others being Baghdad in "Irak, Al-Masísat on the 
sea of Shim [Syria], and Al-Ráfikat in the Diyár-i-Muzar." 


At page 187, in his own extract from the Chach Námah, “the Jets of Lohána "" 
nre mentioned, also, that they consist of " Lakha and Samma," and that “they 
plundered within the territory of Debal" The Puránah, one of the old channels of 
the Mihrán of Sind or the Hakrá, is called the Loháno Dhoro after them to this day. 

Tod, in his ' Rajas'than," says (page 320): “The Lobana, wero formerly 
Rajpoots [fancy Elliot's Afghins!), but betaking themselves to commerce, have 
fallen into tho third class. They are scribes and shop-keepers, and object to no oc- 
cupation that will bring n sabsistence, and as food, excepting their cats and their 

- cows, they will oat anything." Seo also Barton's “ Scinde," Vol I, p. 238. 
if Sadr "Ali Shih farther observes, that, “ the city must have been ruined before 
the expiration of tho fourth contury of the Hijab, or abont 1020 A. D. [on the 26th 
April, 1020 A. D., the year 411 of the Hijrah commenced], beenuse Ohhotah, Amarani, 
brother of Dilorah, Amnráni [Dila Ràá'e], who departed to Baghdad, on account 
of his brother's injustice, where he ombraced Islám, married the daughter cf a 
oolobrated "Arab, and returned with her into Bind before the expiration [before 
í the middle?] of the fourth century, along with a number of other ‘Arabs, among 
whom was the Sayyid, "Ali Misi" He ovidently meant, before the middie of tho 
fourth century, Ho is rather too late by about thirty or forty years; while MoMurdo 
ig too soon by nearly two hundred nnd fifty, The fourth century of the Hijrah 


| commenced on the 24th Augast, 1009 A. D. E 
106 It is used ns an adjectivo, as is the Past, Part, of yy, signifying, ' aided," 
| i ‘defended,’ * victorious," ‘ conquering,’ etc. 
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I will now relate what these writers sny respecting the rivers, and 
the places on or near their banks 

All that [nn Kuvnpáp-ntu says is, that, “from Barmási: [ += yer 
to Debal is eight days’ journey ; and from लीक) to the junction of the 
river Mihrán with the ocean is two farsange.” 

Au-Mas'Upi says: “The Mihrán of Sind issues from sources well 
known, situated in the Xohistán or mountain tracts of Sind, the country 


of Kinnanj, the territory of Büdah [ *»3&9— or 1355)— Bauüdsh in one 
MS.], the territory of Kash-mir, and Kandhár [Kandhárah or Kan- 
dháro p ],199 and Tafin [ ("३३ + —Tikin—also wt L— Táün—and asik | in 
some MSS., which may be At-Tifab, or At-Tákah, or even At-T kar], 
and flows on towards Mültán, where it receives the name of “ Milirán of 
Gold," the same as the word Mültán signifies [!] the ** Frontier of 
Gold in १ ५ क 


“From Multán the Mihrán takes its conrso through the country of 
Mansüriyah,!! and near the territory of Debal falls into the sea. * * * 
It forms many inlets and creeks, such os the creek or estuary of Sind- 
bir or Sand-bur [ 5521 —Sand-pür P] in the country of Baghir [ sb 
Wighir, “b” and ‘w’ being interchangeable]! * * * 

“The Malik of Hind is the BalhariT (cys! ]; and the Malik of 
Kinnanj, who is one of the Maliks of Sind, is Büdah [ 3352-०7 Banüdah 


, zah = - - iff 
853»'—or Barüzah, ४७१2-०0" Nauwarah tyy—in as many different 


WI In the text of M. C. Barbier do Meynard this name is written Narmashirat 


( Bene ); and in Elliot's extracts from tho same author, it is "Narmnsírá." 
The name in Ibn Hankal i» ns I have given it above; and it ia à well known town of 
Kirmán, nnd is repeatedly mentioned down to modern times. 

105 Thos in the original, bat Elliot (p. 21), turns it into “ Banüra," and rendera 
the rest of the passage ns followa : “and from Kashmir, Kandahar, and Táfan; and 
at length running into [sic.] Multán, it receives tho name of Mibrán of gold, just na 
Multán means boundary of gold." Did they find a “ house of gold" in tho river too? 

109 Not Kandahár certainly, eight degrees farther west, which was not known by 
that name at the period in question: it was then styled Bál-yúa, | 


119 The word c y7?—meadow—is nlao, without doubt, a mistake for c J? Tt was 
probably written without points in the original copy of the text quoted, and that 
farkh is meant, the statements which follow fully confirm. See note 97 

lll Mas'üdí must bo wrong, of course, although he visited these parts in 331 H. 

(042-43 A. D.), nnd wrote from personal observation; for does not Tod, who was n. 
never there, tell us in his “ Rajon’ that “the remains of tho ancient fortress 
of Mansoora are on the island of Bekher" ? Soo note 105, pago 204. 
. 1$ Bee Barnes’ "Travels," vol. I, page 308, Thore was an old fort heronbonta, 
 awallowed up during the earthquake of 1819, called Sindri or Sandri. It lay on the 


east or Kachclh side of tho estuary of the Hakpá, Wahindab, or Sind-Siégar 
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MSS., the Bidhiyah—#*s»: of the Chach Namah], which is the title of 
all the Maliks of Kinnauj. There is likewise a town called by this 
name, and at present it is within the pale of Islám, and is among the 
dependencies of Mültán.!? From thence [Büdah] issues one of the 
rivers which together form the Nahr-i-Mihrán of Sind. * * * This 
Büdah, who is the Malik of Kinnauj, is the enemy of the Balhari, the 
Malik of Hind. The Malik of Kandhár [ Kandhárah or Kandháro before 
noticed], who is one of the Maliks of Sind and its hill tracts, rules over 
the territory of or or qm = [Jacbch or Jachchi, the tract lying between 
U'ohehh and Kandhárah or Kandháro, a small territory then dependent 
on Multán. Jachoh Wá-han, once its principal town, is still in exist- 
ence]. Out of it comes the river Rá'id [ of p ],!* one of the rivers which 
go to form the Mihrán of Sind. MKandhar [Kandbarah or Kandháro] is 
called the country of the Rahbüt [in the original, 92१) —Al-Rahbát, 
and also Al-Rahydt—i»®,J!—and, no doubt, meant for Ráj-put— 
००१३२) ]. Another, the third of the five rivers, is called Hatil [Jbl jue 
and comes from the mountain tracts of Sind, and flows through the 
country of Rah-bit or territory of Kandhár [ Kandhárah or Kandhiro]. 
The fourth river of the five comes from the territory of Kabul and its 
mountains, which form the frontier or boundary of Sind towards 8-२ 


The Wigirs nro still well known in the tracta betweon Lower Sind and Kachchh, 
und Surath or Káthiáwáür (vul. “ Kattywar)," and have given much trouble at difor- 
ent times. Sind-bdr, or Sand-bür was certainly in Kachekh. See also the old "Arab 
map, page 213. 

13 This distinctly shows in what direction this Kinnauj was situated, and that 
it has notbing whatever to do with the celebrated city of that name on the Kali 
Nadi, near its junction with the Ganges. See also note farther on. 

lls Elliot has“ Zfahaj " but for the purely 'Arabic letter ¢ to appear twice in an 
Indian word is impossible. ‘The part here referred to lay on either side of the 
Hakrá, adjoining Jvchch on the north. The name still remains in Kandhirah, or 
Kandbáro in the Sindf dialect, in the south-west corner of the Bahiwal-par stato 
adjoining Upper Sind, the °" Kundairoh," *Kundeara," and “ Kandera" of as 
many different maps. It lies on the enst bank of the old channel of the Hakrá, near 
ita western branch, called the Rá'in or Ri'ini, tho t“ Ranee Nullah" of tho maps, 
respecting which more will be found farther on. Jachel or J choh Wa-han, appears 
in the maps na “Jujja The petty ruler referred to in tho text above was evident- 
ly one of tho Ránás subject to the ‘Arab rulers of Multan. As lato ns the time of 
Sultan Násir-ud- Dín, Kabi-jah, seven of these Hánás were tributary to Multán, and 
U'chchh. 

The word hero given can only refer to tbe Rá'in branch of the Hakrá or Wa- 
hindah. See note 120, page 209. 

115 This appears to bo the same word, with tho nddition of another letter, as in 
the extract from Bü-Ribán, who says: '' The river Kuj or Kaj, whioh falls from the 
hill range of Bhátil" Sed note farther on. 

116 This cannot refer to tho river of Kábul aud its tributaries, since the word 
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[Bust ?], Ghaznin or Ghaznih, «15735. [which may be Darghtin, Zara'ün 
or Daza'án—its whereabouts or what the correct word mny be, I will 
not venture to speculate on; one copy has us instead, and an addi- " 
tional word bo ], ar-Rukhaj, and the territory of Dáwar | j3!5—41so 
wld and sls ], which is the frontier of Sijis-stán. Another of the five 
rivers comes from Kash-mir, which is also part of the country of 
Sind [!]." 
“The territory of Biidah [ 83% ],"? Malik of Kinnauj, extends to 


has must refer to — Bust—on tho Hílmnnd; nnd if so, shows that mighty 

changes have taken place in this direction since the Mas'údi wrote. All the rivers 

of the parts here referred to, now flow south-westwards, and empty themselves into 

the lake of Zarang, "The only streams that come from anything like the direction of 

Ghaznin nnd Bust are tho Gamal ond its tributaries, and the streams from the 

direction of Kalát-i-Nichárah, bat the latter rise somo two hundred miles sonth-enst š 

of Bust on the Hilmand. It will bo noticed how many rivera are said to go to form 

the Mihrán, which do not refer to the other rivera of the Pangh Nad or Panj Ab. 

T have elsewhere montioned, that, in former times, the Ab-i-Sind must have been 

joined by some considerablo tributaries from the westwards; and, from my geo- 

graphical inquiries, it is evident to me, that the river of Kurma'h. (vul. " Kurram "y 

and its tributary the Gambilah, which still unites with it, formerly sent n greater 

volume of water into tho Ab-i-Sind than at present. It is said, that, previons to the 

time of Amír Tímür's invasion of Hind, in 801 H. (1398 A. D.), the country around 

Laka'í of tho Mar-wats was a vast Inko. Lower down again the united waters of tho d 

river of the Jzgioba’h and the Gumual used, likewise, to contribute a considerable body 

of water to the main stream in anciont times; and, doubtless, minor streams, now 

changed and dried up or diverted, nsod to contribute their waters, as woll as the 

rivera lower down, from the southern Afghánistán by Siwi, tho course of one of 

which was changed by an earthquake in Akbar Bádsháh's time, ns well as other 

tributaries from the Baláchistán, which united with the Xb-i-Sind when it, or n 

branch of it, flowed westwards from near Rüján, as explained in the account of that 

river further on. I believe that a considerable river flowed through what now con- 

stitutes the Bolán defile or pass, respecting which I have more to eny presently. 
In Vol. II of his " Archmlogical Reports," pago 27, Cunningham, strange to say, | 

6 identifies" Ptolomy's " Sabbana™ ns “the modern town of Zhobi, at the junction = 

of the Zhobi and Gomal rivera. The Saparnis would therefore bo the Zhobi river, " 

or perhaps the Gomal itself." | 
The only diffienlty would be whero to find this " modern town of Zhobi" By 

 Zhobi," I suppose ho rofors to tho river of tho J zoba'h or Jzíoba'h Dara'h in tho | 

Afghanistan, bat such a town as Zhobi does not, and never did, exist. See also pages 

26 and 32 of tho sumo “ Report." E i hi 
IIT 1 ought to notice hore, that, althongh tho "Arab writers mention the name of 

Mibrán, and sometimes, Mihrán Rid, aa if the Ab-i-Sind, above and immediately 

below, Multán, was no called ; yet they did not mean it to be so understood, ns here 

shown, and as subsequently confirmed. They referred to what went to form tho L 

Mihrán of Sind, which consisted of all tho rivers from the Ab-i-Sind to the Obitáng. | 

| After all had united they obtained the namo of “ Mibrán of Sind,” and this namo it — — 
|| | = gt. 
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about one hundred and twenty square farsangs, each farsang being equal 
to eight mil [miles].!5 This Malik has four armies, according to the 
four cardinal points, each consisting of 700,000 or 900,000 men [!]. 
The south army defends the territory from the Balhari, Malik of Maukir 
[before stated to be Malik of Hind] ; while that of the north is for the 
purpose of carrying on war with the Malik of the territory of Mültán 
[conseqnently, it, Kinnanj here referred to, must be south of Multan}, 
and with the Musalmans, his subjects, who are established on that 


| frontier; while the other two armies are sent wherever an enemy shows 
s himself.” 


“When all these rivers [five are referred to] have passed the 
७ Gate of the Bait or Receptacle of Gold," or Maltan, they unite between 
it and Mansüriyah!!? into one stream, at a place called Dosh-i-Ab™ []it. 
Meeting-place of Waters, or Waters-Meet, from the Tájzik or Persian 
‘ dosh '—* meeting, “coming into contact, ete.], which flows towards 
the town of Alror | japi or Aldor—j5»!| ],/3! which lies on its western 


bore, until it finally emptied itself into the ocean. "The Xb-i-Sind or Indns, with 
its affluents was one tributary, and the Biáh, with its affiaents, the Rad-i-Sind wo 
Hind as it is called, another, which united with the Haskrá or Wahindah and ite 
nflünents, and formed the Mihrán of Sind as above described. Consequently, the 
Ab-i-Sind or Indus, and the HKüd-i-Sind wo Hind, were really tributaries of the 
Hakrá or Wahindah; for, after the Ab-i-Sind or Indus deserted the other, it still 
remained the Mihrán of Sind; nnd this is borne ont by the statements of all the 
' Arab and native writers, as will herein nppear. See note 156, page 218. 
118 A vast area truly! Even if wo compute it nt 44 square farsangs of 8 miles 
each, 26,600 square miles is the result. The frrsang generally was about three mil, 
each mí! boing equal to 4,000 gaz, the farsang being 12,000, and each gaz being equal 
to 24 fingers’ breadth measured sideways, or six clenched fists. Tho Sindi fersang, 
it will be noticod, is stated to be eight mil. Seo note 90, page 190. 
19 Tod, Vol. II, page 229, note to “ Arore," saya: * The remains of this onco 
famous town I had the happiness to discover by means of one of my parties in 1811." 
Any one, unacquainted with the history of these parts, wonld imagine from this, 
. that ite site had romained unknown up to the period of this wonderful discovery — 
“on the island of Bekher," where Aror never stood. 

180 The plice of junction here reforred to lay near to Sahib Garh and Baghinah of 
the present day, about seventy-two miles south-west of Ughchh. When the Mas'üdi 
wrote, the branch of the Hakrá which flowed past Aror on the east, had not, accord- 
ing to the tradition, been as yet diverted. Elliot's editor (Vol. |, p. 23), unncqunint- 
ed with tho meaning of * dosh, supposed it to be '* Diab," as ho writea Do-ábah. 

121 The ‘al’ in this word, as hore written, nnd by all the old geographers, is 
not, and must not be mistaken for, the "Arabic article al, because the name Alor or 
Aror was the Hindi name centuries before the Musalmáns had any acquaintance 
with it, and it may be, and is, written aud styled Aror, with ‘ar’ as well as with 
“al; 

The derivation of the word Rurhi is evidently derived from the Sanskrit @¢— 
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[sic] bank, and is a dependency of Mansüriyah, where [£. e. at Alror or 
Aldor] it receives the name of Mihran. There [but, in one copy 
“ Farther on "] it separates into two branches, and both these branches 
of the great river, styled the Mihran of Sind, fall into the sea of Sind 
[or Hind] near the town of Shágarah [ 8,50४ — Ságarah r], one of tho 
dependencies of Mansüriyah, a distance of two days’ journey from the 
town of Debal./2 * * * After Tiz of Mukrán [eastwards], the littoral 
of Sind commences, where are the months of the Mihran or Nahr of 
Sind, the principal river of that conntry. In this part stands the town 
of Debal; and it is [near?] there that the coast of Hind joins that of 
Barüz ( Wy ), where they make the spears called barttzi.” 

“ The territory of Mansüriyah contains 300,000 villages and estates 
[what we style mauza's in India probably], lying in a fertile tract of 
country, well planted and cultivated. This territory is continually at 
war with a people called Med, originally from Sind, aud also with 
other races. 


rúr, in reference to its situation on the rocky limestone ridge, and the signification 
of which word is, ‘rough,’ * stiff,” ‘ragged,’ ‘bard,’ oto. See my “' NOTES ON AFGHÁN- 
stax," oto, pago 326, note ५. 

Mr. A. W. Hughes, of the Bombay Uncovenanted Service, in his “ Gazetteer of 
the Province of Sind,” p. 678, says it is “ tho ancient Loharkot," but what, or whose, 
"Loharkot" he does not inform us, nor does he give us his authority ; nnd yet, on 
the next page, says it was founded “by ono Saiyad Rukandin [Rukn-ud-Din per- 
haps is meant] Sháh in H. 698 (A. D. 1297). 

Cunningham, on the other hand, in his “ Ancient Geography of Indin," says 
(p. 258): “ The truo name of Alor is not quite certain. The common pronunciation 
[of English writers P but how is it written 7] at present is Aror, but it seems pro- 
bable that tho original name was Rora, and that the initial vowel [here the “initial 
vowel,” so called, is tho firet letter of tho alphabet, and a consonant] was derived 
from the Arabie prefix Al, as it is written A/ror in Biladüri, Edrisi, and other 'Ar»b 
authors [and also * Aldor," with "d," as given in Elliot's work]. This derivation 
is conntenanced by the name of the neighbouring town of Rori (here a letter is 
left out to support the theory], ns it is a common practise in India thus to duplicate 
names. So Rora and Rori would mean Great and Little Rora. This word has no 
meaning in Sanskrit [as I have shown above], but in Hindi it significa “ noise," 
ti elamour," “roar,” and also “ fame." It is just possible, therefore, that the full 
name of the city may have been Rora-pura, or Rora-nagara; tho ' Famous City.” 
Why not, at once, call it the “ Roaring City"? | 

But the " Hindt” word here quoted by him happens to be Sanskrit C€ ; and, 
unfortunately for this “ Famons" theory, the name is not written Rerf by the poo- 


plo of the country, but Rárhi—45555 ; and as is interchangeable with J in Hindi 
and other dialects, it is also called Lúrhí am well ns Hürhí. There is another word 
ja) ( रोड )—rord, of tho same derivation, signifying, ‘atone,’ ‘rock,’ or ‘a fragment’ 
of either. The period when Rürhí was founded will be mentioned farther on. 


"483 Compare the map taken from tho “ Masálik wa Mamálik " at page 213. 
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6 Mansüriyah and its dependencies, like Müitán and its territory, 
isa frontier. The name, Mansüriyah, it derived from Mansür, son of 
Jamhür, who had been placed there by the Bani 'Ummiyah, as Hakim. 
* * * Sind is the territory nearest the Musalmán dominions: Hind lies 
more east, Nofir, son of Fit, son of Haim, son of Nuh, at the head of 
his descendants and followers, took the direction of Sind and Hind, 
where his posterity multiplied, and were remarkable for their gigantic 
stature. They established themselves in the territory of Mansüriyah, a 
dependency of Sind. This confirms the tradition, that Hind and Sind 
had been peopled by the descendants of Nofir, son of Fut, son of Him, 
son of Nuh.” 

Tue IsrAKHARÍ says: “ Samand is a small city [or town] situated 
like Multan, on the east of the river Mihrán. Between each of these 
places and the river the distance is two farsangs.i œ = * The town of 
Alror [ 392! ] is nbout the size of Multan. It has two walls [5b], ia 
situnted near [not on, it will be observed] the Mihrán, and near the 
borders of Mansüriyah [the territory]. Nirün is about half way between 
Debal and Mansüriyah. * * * 

“The river of Sind, which is called the Mihrán of Sind [lower down 
stream], is said to issue from a mountain range in which several of the 
tributaries of the Jíbün rise. The Mihrán passes by the borders of 


Samand [the Samandür of the Kazwini, who quotes this work] and 
Alror [or Aldor] from the neighbourhood of Multán, and from thence 
to Mansüriyah,!*5? and farther onwards, until it unites with the ocean to 
tfe east of Debal. Its waters are very pleasant [sweet]. If is said 
that there are crocodiles in itas large as those of the Nil [Nile]. It 
rises and inundates the land just like that river does, and after the 
waters subside seed is sown in the same manner as I have described in 
the account of Misr [Egypt]. The Sind Rad [or River of Sind and Hind] 


135 Compare the Mas'üdi's statement, pages 159, 90. If the Sindi farsangs before 
mentioned, of eight mil to each farsang, the distance wonld be sixteen English miles, 
but, according to the more correct computation, abont six. 

19% Seo my ' Nores ox AFGHÁNISTÁN,” ete., page 563, note ®, 

135 See page 213 and farther on, also the old map from Parchas. 

176 Elliot has, at page 30, tho following :—'' Tho Mihrán passes by the borders of 
Samand and Al Rür (Alor) to the neighbonrhood of Multán," eto, It is impossible 
for the river to have flowed backwards from “ Al Rar” fo Multán. It is exactly 
contrary, 

1237 Compare this with the statement in tho " Masálik wa Mamáílik'" and Ibn 
Hauknl, farther on. 

Hát; Abra saya tho Sind river or Ab-i-Sind rons into the territory of Man- 
süriyah, its course boing from north to south, nnd, at the end, turning towards the 
enat. | 
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is abont three stages from Multan. Its waters are very pleasant [sweet ] 
even before its junction with the Mihrán." 

This statement is important, for here we have two large rivers, tho 
Mihrán and the Sind Rid distinctly mentioned. The following, too, is 
remarkable, and shows what changes have taken place to the westwards, 
respecting which I shall have more to say presently. He says: “‘ Muk- 
rán is mostly desert, and has but few rivers. Their waters flow into the 
Mihrán on both sides of MansüriyaA," 893 

“The cities and towns of Sind are Mansüriyah, Debnl, Nírün, 
Kiülwi [or Kálari], Anari, Bálwi [or Bálari], Maswáhi, Bahraj [ z ze of 
the old 'Arab map,189 generally written without points], Bániyah, Manj- 
ánri [Manjábari of others], Sadüsán [Sharüsán or Siw-istán], Alroz 
[with *z'—4Alror before], ete. The cities of Hind *! are Mültán, Jand- 
rúd [Qhand-rüd ?], Basmad, Sindán, etc.!*? 

“The distance from Armá'il in Mukrán to Debal is four days’ 
journey ; from Mansüriyah to Debal, six; Mangüriyah to Mültán, twelve; 


from Mansüriyah to Fambal, eight; between Mültán and Basmid, about 


two; from the latter to Alroz [Alror], three; thence to Anari, four, 
from which to Kálwi [or Kálari] is two, and from the last-named place 
to Mansüriyah one day's journey. Baniyah [ 4«U.55— without points] lies 


123 See also the XMazwini's account, page 205. How far Mansüriyah or its 
jurisdiction extended at that period may bo gathered from Al-Idrisi, who says: 
" Between Kiz and Armi'il are two tracts of territory touching each other: one, 
named Háhün, is à dependency of Mansáriyah, and the other, called Kalwán, depenga 
on Mukrán." Mansüriyah comprised all middlo and lower Sind. 

159 In the old ‘Arab map page 213, it is placed west of Mansüriyah on the west- 
bank of the Mihrán. Seo page 215 and also farther on. 


1:0 ‘These are the us?! (Fálái) (ex (Tri), > or csl (Baldi), Maswahi, 
Bahraj, “24 (Náyatah), Manjibari, Sindásán, and Aror of the “ Masflik wa 
Maumálik." 

1831 This clearly shows that the Sind Rúd of the Masilik wa Mamálik map just 
referred to, is that which flowed botwoeen those places. 

188 Tho Basmad, Lye (Saríán) or vbt (Sirén or Sairán) or qj!» (Saidán), 
and alus of the bofore mentioned work respectively. 

188 Elliot, “ Historians," Vol. I, page 15, has: "From tho Mihrán to Bakar, 
which is tho first place on the borders of Hind, is four days' journey," All this is 
pure surmise; for the word is unintelligible, and, in the Paris copies, according to 
his own account, is illegible. In them itis 59 which may bo anything almost, In 
the printed text of M. Barbier de Meynard it is =Ñ ; yot, even with this before him, 


Elliot made it Boker, a place never mentioned by any of tho old geographical writers 


here quoted, because it did not thon exist, and this too after translating the addi- 
tional passage given in this note from Idrisi thus :— From hence ( Bániá ] to Mámhal 
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between Mansüriyah and Fámhal, at one day's journey from Mansüriyah 
and from Debal to Manjánrí [ Manjábarí] is two days’ journey. From 
Báuiyah to Mansüriyah three days’ journey; to Fáhmal six days’; and 
to Debal two." 13% 

The MASsALIK wA MAMALIK, which, as I have before mentioned, ia, 
in many places, like Ibn Haukal, differs from him considerably in others. 
It states that, “From Multáu to Basmid or Samid [it is written both 
ways in the original MS.) to the Hüd-i-Sind is three days’ journey. 
Basmid or Samid is a small city [or town], and that, and Multán and 
Jandáwar [ 55123» the original has » but as this purely 'Arabic letter could 
never occur in a Hindi name, it is probably intended for ë Chandiwar 
or ह Jandiwar] are situated on the east side of the Rad [river] of 
Multán, each at a farsakh distant [but, according to the map of Sind 
contained in the original MS., they are a long distance east of the 
river, and in it Multán does not appear, being farther up stream]. 
Samíd or Basmid is a city full of wealth and affluence, and is not 
less [in size] than Maltin, and has two walls [ sj» ], placed on either 
side of the river Mihrán.5^ * * * The Mihrán comes out near 
Multán, passes the boundary or limits of Basmíd, and Mansüriyah, 
and east of Debal unites with the ocean. The Hüád-i-Sind'^ is three 
days’ journey from Multán, and is a pleasant [sweet] river, and unites 
with the Mihrán Rid. It is subject to inundation like the Rüd-i-Nil 
and has likewise crocodiles.” 

Here again two great rivers are mentioned, just as Al-Idrisi states,'*7 
the Mihrán, and the Sind Rid or Rüd-i-Sind wa Hind, but the Masá- 
lik wa Mamálik goes farther, and adds: * The Jand Riid [33 A> or 25; o> 


and Kambáya the country in nothing but a marine strand, without habitations, and 
almost without water, consequently, it is nninhnbitable for travellera." 

No doubt the Kunchi ran is hero referred to, into which Sultán Fíráüz Shih was 
lod by a treacherons guide, like nw Sultan Mahmúd before him, ns related at page 80, 


Beo also noto 105. 
IS» Al-Idrisi states that, ' between Bániyah and Fáhmal (Elliot has ** Mahmal" 


here), and Kambiyah, the country is n salt, marshy shore, without habitation, and 
almost without fresh water, and therefore it is impnssable to travellers," Its position 


therefore is towards the sea coast and tho Kunohi ran, or grent marsh of Kachchh, 


and not as Elliot supposes within fifteen farsanys of Aror. See his work, Vol. 1, pp. 


61, 174, and 367. 


186 The MihráÁn here, nnd the Rád-i-Multán above, both refer to the Xb-i-Sind. 
L. Indus, as mentioned in the preceding note 117, which soo, also note 123, 

186 The Tárikh.i-Táhirí, referring to tho Sind Rad, says it is also known as tho 
Panj-Xb, and below Bakhnr i» known ns tho Bahmín [ WAH? ]. Soo pago 210. 

187 Ho wroto, it must bo remembered, in 645 H. (1160-51 A. D.). 
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Chand Rid P—this is a different word from 55494» above mentioned] or 
Samand Rád [ 3y Ass} is also a great river, and a sweet, on whose 
banks stands tho city [shahr] of Jand for Chand P]. It unites with the 
Mihrán Rid below the Sind Rid, towards the territory of Mansúriyah.''iss 

We have here, therefore, three large rivers. The first is the 
Sindhu, Ab-i-Sind, or Indus; the second the Bish and its then tribu- 
taries, the Bihat,'™ the Chin-áb, and the Rawah or Rawi, which, in those 
days, passed north-east and afterwards east of Multan, and united with 
the Bish, some twenty-eight miles to the southward of the last named 
city, forming the Panch Nad or Panj Ab of the geographers; and the 
third river is the Hakri, Wahindah, or Sind-Sagar, and of which, 
at the period in question, the Sutlaj, was a tributary, as were likewise 
the Ghag-ghar, the Sursuti, and the Chitang. 

I now turn to lun Hackar, who states, that, ** Basmid is a small 
city [shahrké], and it, and Multan, and Qhandwár [in another copy 
2329 —Obhand-áwar] are placed on the east side of the Rid of Multan. 
From each place to the bank of the river will be one farsang. Basmid 


133 This is the Samnnd of tho Istakhari in the only copy available, but the Kazwi- 
ni, who quotes him copiously, waya, that the Istakhsri calla it the Samanddr, con- 
sequently part of the word has been left out in the copy of the Istakhari quoted. 
See page 51. 

It will be noticed from this important statement, that the old 'Arab mnp here 
given (and likewise as shown in the map to Ibn Haukal's work) does not quite agreo 
with the writer's description. But two rivers aro indicated, the Mihrán Rod and 
the Sind Rad, and, that between what appears na 539? or sgl near their junction, 
down as far as «Sle and w 2% bat n single river is indicated; while farther 
cast, a lino, with five towns on it, rans down to, and includes csl übove noticed, 
and that one of these five is Basmid, and another, Anari, two days’ journey from 
Basmid The description says, thatthe Sind Rád [tho Rdd-i-Sind wa Hind—tho 
Biah and ita tributaries] unite with the Mihrán Rid [the Sindhu or Ab-i-Sind] 
above Basmíd, which is three days’ journey below Multan and threo days’ journey 


above Aror; nnd that the walls of Baamid rise on oithor side of tho Mihrán, Fur- 


thor, that the Samant Rád [the Hakyá and its tributaries) anites with the other 
two still lower down towards MangGriyah, ata place known ns Dosh-i-Ab. I havo 
not interfered with the "Arab map, bnt I have indicated what is monnt from the 
description, which agroos with other old writers, at the right hand sido of that 
ET 

Pw There appears to have been another river besides the Bihat, Chináb, Ráwi, 
and Bíáh, and I have seen somowhore what tributary of ono of these four it was, 
which formed the fifth, but I cannot recall it to mind. Neither the Sindha or Ab-i- 





Sind, nor the Shuttladr, were incladed among the Panoh Nad or Panj Ab, or Five 
Rivers; and to this day, the people dwelling near the junction of the other rivers, 
inelading the Satlaj, after the junction, style tho united atroam tho "Bapt Nad” or 
“Sat Nad "—tho “ Saptah Sindáwah" of tho Hindé legonda—or Seven Hivors. 
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is a city full of afflaence and convenience, and will not bo less [in size] 
than Multán. It has two walls [ yb—or sjv—nides P] placed or situated 
on the banks of the Mihrán Rád. 

“ Debal is situated to the east [ 1357 —s5ic in MSS.) of the Rád-i- 
Mihrán, and on the sea coast. It is the harbour of that territory. They 
cultivate the land without irrigation. It is a confined place [~£5, a word 





which also means ‘ barren'], but for the sake of trade people take up 


their dwelling there. 

" Nirün is a city sitnated between Debal and Mansgüriyah on the 
road thither, and is situated on the west side of the Mihrán ; and Bahraj 
or Bharaj [z »£!3—2lso written t t!!! and coc in other copies], Maswáe 
or Maswáhi or Maswá'i [¢¢ly— or (,21,— or 09-41], Sindüsán or Sidá- 
Bán [9 4591 or wld], and Haníbar [ pis ] or Halbah [ana] or 
Haliyah [441a] or Halat [Ala] or Hazah [3५] are situated on the west- 
ern side of the Mihrán. Tri [sy] or Tdi [६२०३ or swi] or Andi [eso 
side, in such wise, that, in going from Mangtriyah to Multan, they lie 
at a distance from the banks of that river. 

“Baldi [ (55b or Jalbdi— o>!) is situated on the Mihrán, near 
unto a channel which branches off from the river behind Mansüriyah 
[as shown in the map of the Masálik wa Mamálik, just opposite Sadásán 
or Siw-istán ]. 

* Fámhal [ («७ ] isa city [or town] situated on the nearest border 
of Hindtstin, as far as Saimür [ jeże J; and from Fámbal to Mukrán, 


140 In Elliot (p. 37), this description ia applied to Alror. He haa: "Tho country 
[city] of Alrür ia as extensive as Multán. It has two walls, is situated near tho 
Mihrán, and is on the borders of Mansüra." 

The text I have quoted is as above, and agrees with tho “ Masálik wa Mamálik." 

14! In the map to Ibn Haukal’s text, as in tho Masalik wa Mumálik map, Debal is 


placed west of the river, The above, therefore, is palpably n mistake of tho copyista. 
Bco the map from Purchan, 


148 This is the samo place as is mentioned by the Istakhari, and by the Baláriri 
in tho account of Mubammad’s advance against Sadásán, or Siw-istáu, the modern 


Bihwán. 
145 Such are the variations in different copies. In tho text translated by Ander- 


son in the “Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal" for 1849, the words are 

5 The name is thas written iu the map to Ibn Hankal’s text in the Bodleian 
Library. It will be noticed, that, in writing, if tho upper part of > is rounded a 
little, na in quick writing, it is liable to bo mistaken for 4; and this Inst letter, if 
the upper part is lengthonod, as it is very apt to be in MS., may easily be mistaken 


for =. This place is tho Kalari of the Intakhari. 
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to Nudhah [Nudiyah of the Sindián historians], to the boundaries of 
the territory of Mültán, all appertain to Sind. Biniyah [ ajb Jl% or. 
Nániyah [ 426] or Miniynah or Mánính [ 55'e—baut all are doubtful, 
because the word is chiefly written aub, without points, and 4e, and 
evon E J, is a small city [or town] which 'Abd-ul-'Azíz-i-Habbári 
the Kureshi, the ancestor of the tribe who hold Mansüriyah in subjec- 
tion,’ built. Mand [ >- ] belongs to Hindustan, and there are infidels 
dwelling therein; and all that has been mentioned belongs to Hindú- 
stán. 

Then follows the important statement, that, “The junction of the 
Mihrán with the Sind Rad [the Biáh and its tributaries as elsewhere 
explained] is below Multán, bat above Basmid, The Jadd [or Chand] 
Rid [the Hakrá] unites with the Mihrán below the junction of the 


Sind Rad, towards Mansüriyah." 


Nudiah [ 4422 ], or Nudiyah [ 4&0 ]'€ js a flat open tract of coun- 


14& Jt is, from its situation, the same place as mentioned by tho Tstakhari, and 
towards the south-oast of Mansüriyah, as shown in the map to tho Masálik wa 
Mumálik. See page 213. It is written without points in the map to the Bodleian 
MS. Seo noto 163. 

146 That is, tho towns dependent on Mansüriyah and ita district, and situated 
therein. Sce page 190. 

47 Elliot sometimes rendors this “ Badh,” "Buddha," and “ Badhiya,” but 
says that Idrisi and Kazwini prefer “ Nedha or Nudha,” and immedintely after 
[p. 888, vol. 1] says: “The old tract of Badh or Büdhiya, very closely corresponds 
with Kachh Gandáva," nnd straightway goes to “ Bori or Bara in the. Afghan pro- 
vince of Siwistán," and of course, becomes hopelessly confused 

The Borah or table land, so called, of the southern part of the Afghánistán— 
for there i» no town called "Bori, much losa “ Bara,” ns he imagined—is out of 
Sind altogether, and one hundred and twonty-five miles farther north than Gandábah 
and more than three hundred and fifty miles north of Bshman-Ábád. 

In n note nt page 389 he says: "In the passage above quoted from tho 
Mujmalu-t-Towdrikh, Bahman is said to have fonnded a city called Bahmanábád 
in the country of Budh. There is a place entered as Brahiman in Barnes’ map, 


between Shál and Bori." Thin shows the utter confasion into which he has fallen. 


He should have added to the above, that, in the work last quoted, the nuthor says 
that “ this Bahman-asbéd i» said to be Mansüriynh by somo,” and ho nesigne it ite 
proper position. See Elliot, Vol. I, page 109 as to * Manaüra" and Babman-sbid, 
and note 105, para. 18 

I may add, that, Ibn Haukal, and the Masálik wa Mamálik, havo Nudhnh— 
aac) —at all times; and in changing it to, or reading it as, “ Budh,” “Budha, 
and“ Budhiya," Elliot may have been under the impression, that it must be correct 


to do so, if the people were Badhista, or in support of momo theory that required 


to bo bolstered up. See also pages 206 and 208, 
It so happens that Nudah or Nudiyah lay on the west of the Mibrán, while 
Büdah the Badiyah of the Qhagh Námabh, lay on tho east. Soo what Wilford, who 
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try, situated between Türán [the territory dependent on Kusdár, from 
which Kundá'il is five farsangs distant] and Mukrán, and Multán and 
the towns of Mangtriyah ;/* and this tract lies to the west of the river 


Mihrán. From this part bakA!í (hairy, double-humped] camels are 
taken to other parts of the world, t9 


The Kasbah [bázár town] of the tract called Nudiyah is a place 
of traders, and they call it Kandé‘il! The inhabitants of this tract 
of country are in appearance like the people of the desert [of "Arabia), 
and have dwellings constructed of canes!*! along the banks of the Mihrán, 
from the boundaries of Multan as far as the sea const; and they have 
also grazing lands between the river and Fámbhsal [farther east, and 
elsewhere snid to be “the first place belonging to Hindüstán in that 
direction "]. They are a numerous tribe. Fambhal, Sindüsán [or 
Sadüásán, Sihwán of the present day], Samir, and #45 or alag Is all 
four towns, have Adináh masjids, which the Musalmáns founded. 


was far in advance of his time, says respecting these parts in the 9th volume of 
the “ Asintic Researches,” page 225. Bûdah or Bódiya has nothing whatever to do 
with Bráhüis na M. de Geoje, states in his notes to the text of what he calla 
" Boladsori™ (referring to the Baláziri) : thoy were unknown in that early day. 

145 See pages 159, 90. 

149 Compare this passage in Elliot, Vol. I, p. 38, 

169 The Istakhari says, respecting Kanndi’il, that it was so called after Nil 
[ de ], a man of that namo who subdued it; so bore we have the word Kand, as in 


Kand-ahár, and in Samr-kand and Bey-kand. The word is plainly written hat ais 
With the above very plain statement before him, Elliot persists time after time, in 
calling the place '* Kanda^»(t" and “ Kandhébel.”  Canningham, of course, follows 
Elliot in the spelling, but he considera that, “ Ptolemy's Badana, which lies im- 
mediately to the north of the rivulet, must be the present Gandáva, as the letters 
B and G are constantly interchanged. In the books of the early ‘Arab writers 
{according to Elliot's versions, it should have been added ] it is always called Kandá- 
bil" Seo “ Elliot,” vol. I, pages 29 and 84, as to ita conqueror, It so happens, 
that Kandé'il is not Gandábah, but stood on a hill, which Gandabah does not The 
Masálik wa Mamálik distinctly states, that there is bnt five farsangs distance between 
Kusdár, the situation of which is well known, and Kandá'il whichis eight days’ 
journey from Mansáriyah, and ten from Multán 

M. Barbier de Meynard's ‘Arabic text of Ibn Khurdád-bih, p. 57, contains the 
Aamo error respecting Kandá'fi, and Kusdir, after the same fashion is ** Kusdán." See 
my “Nores on AFGHANISTAN," eto., page 558, note $5. 

141 Because the river was continually altering ita course. It waa the same when 
Abü-l-Fazl! wrote upwards of six centuries after; and canes play a great part in the 


conatraction of dwellings of all kinds, both for man and beast, in Sind and the 


Indus valley higher up, up to tho prosent day. The people here referred to are tho 
Sammahs and Jhárijahs (or Zhérijahs) or both, 


k. This word ia unpointed and may mean anything. Elliot reads it * Kambáya,'" 


but as ho reads Kanda’il as “ Kanddábil," we must make allowance, and be permitted 
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Respecting the distances between somo of the places mentioned 
above, he says: "From Mangiriyah to tho boundary of Nudah [or 
Nudiyah, as the Sindis write it] is five stages or days' journeys [mar- 
halah]; from Mansüriyah to Fámhal eight; from Multán to Basmíd 
two; from thence to Alror [ sp! ] or Alroz [ jy Je three; from thence 
to Abari [ uss! J or Tri [ csn! ] four; from thence to Faldi [ ८७०७ | or 
Fálüi [ ¿s> ] four. From Faldí or Fálái [the Kalari of others] to 
Mansüriynh one stage or a day's journey; from Debal to Nírün four ;!^* 
from Fáldi or Fálái [Faldi before, the Kalari of others] to Ladán four 
farsangs; and Bániyah [written Maniah or Mániyah and in other ways 
before!**] or Naniah is distant one stage or a day's journey from Man- 
süriyah. 

The source of the Mihrán, the waters of which are pleasant, is in 
the same mountain range in which the Jihün takes its rise. It comes 


out at [i. e., near] Mültán, and! passes the boundary Í A ] of Basmid 
Alror or Alroz,! and by Manstriyah, and falls into the sea to the east- 
ward of Debal * * * The Sind Rid, the waters of which are also 
wholesome, is likewise n great river, and nt three stages or days' journey 
below Mültán unites with the Mihrán Rid,” 


to doubt ite correctness. The Gulf of Kachchh and the whole peninania of Káthiá- 
wir [val '"Kattywar"] intervenes, nnd Kanbháyst (vul. "Cambay") was not 
subject to Musalmáns at sach an carly date as tho time of tho writer above quoted. 
Part of Kachchh is doubtless referred to hero. Tho north-west part if it is called 
Kandbdr and Kandáhar. 

10 Two copies have the rúd— 53, J!—instead of Alror—j3y!! 

164 In two copies of the text this name is, written Biroz or Birüz [ 397? J and 
Piroz or Pírüz [ 337% ] respectively. 

155 See note 105, and pages 212 and 215. 

156 Although Ibn Hankal calls this river, which is the Ab-i-Sind or Indus, by the 
name of '" Mihrán," it will be noticed that he makes a distinction betwoon it and tho 
क Mihrán Rad’ Had he not done so, we could only suppose that he considered 
the two other great rivers to be tributaries of this one, but he evidently means the 
river which ' went to form the Mihrán of Sind," ns othors do, or what be hero calls 
the Mihrán Rad. 

Bá-Ribán calla the river the Sind until it unites with the others, and the united 
atrenma he calla the Nahbr-i-Mibrán. Seo tho previous noto 117, and tho extract 
from that author nt pago 221. 

IN This word does not occur in two ont of three copies of the text consulted. 

Bee page 213, and also tho learned note in Elliot, Vol. I, pages 380-8], from tho 


pen of his Editor, on tho subject of ' Chand Rud.” Ho takes it for granted, that 


the Chin-éb always flowed as at present. In the text, page 48, he has another 
meaning for “ Chand." Ho says “ there is some confusion here,” and he has mado 
it still more confused, 
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Another copy quoted by Elliot has: “The Chand Rid is also a 
great and pleasant [ 2: ] river on whose bank is the city or town of 
Chand Rid. It falls into the Mihrán below the Sind Rad towards the 
territory of Mansürah," This, however, does not agree with three other 
MS. copies which I have used, but agrees with the Masálik wa Mamilik 
just quoted; and, for a town “ Chand Rid" is an impossible name, and 
must refer to the river, or a town situated thereon. 

B6-Rigdn-aL-Bertsi, says, after noticing the junction of the river 
of Kábul with the “ Nahr-i-Sind :" “The river Bibat, called Jíhlam, on 
the west, unites with the Ab-i-Qbándrá [the Chand Rad of Ibn Haukal 
before noticed] at Jháráwar [ shk> J or Jhára Rud [ 39) 9५३०० J 
Jandráhah [| 525532 | nearly fifty mil [miles] above Máltán, and flows 
past it on tho west. Then the Ab-i-Biáh [!] increases it [by uniting 
with them] from the east. Then the lriwah [ $32!—tho Ráwah of the 
Tabakát-i-Násiri—the Riwi] joins them. The Nahr-ul-Kaj [or Gaj — 
e ye —in one copy Laj——the upper stroke of the -$ being left out, 


but that letter may be mistaken for if not marked thus ¿$ ] branches off 
from the Nahr-ul-Kút [ «ssf! ys J, which issues from the mountains of 
Bahátil [ We], and joins them, after which the Nahr-isShatlad [ wis 
or Shntladr yobs ] unites with them below Mültán at a place called 
Panoh Nad." 


153 In one place in his text, Bü-Ribán says tho Sind is called Wahind: that 
BAN aia or nu refers to the Chandar Bhig—tho Chandar-Bhágá or Chín-áÁb— 
thnt the Bíáh flows to tho west of Loháwar, and the Iráwah—the Ráwah or Ráwi— 
on the east of Loháwar. 

The Biáh never yet lowed west of Láhor, within "tho range of history," bat 
the Ráwí has, but not very far west of it. It will be seen how ho has reversed 
mattors. In another place, as in the text above, he makes the Bíáh unite with the 
Ohin-áb above or north of the Ráwi, again revorsing facts, 

189 His Nahr-ul-Kaj or Gaj, and Nahr-uol-Kut or Git can only refer to those 
tributaries of the Hakryá or Wahindah which camo from tho hills east of Jasal-mir 
in onrly times, noticed farther on, In the recently published printed text, in place 
of this Nahr-ul-Kát we havo Naghar Kop—95 Pad. 

The letter hore written ¢ may be meant for G: Bahátil is the Hátil of Mas'ádi. 
See page 206, 7. 

16) Professor Sachau indexes these two simple Hindi words in his printed text 
of “ Albertini,” under the meaningless form of “ Páncanada;'" and translates tho 
above passage ns "a placo called Páncanada" ! A person who had to depend on 
his translation would suppose Ba-Riban had so written it. 

The author of the “Lost River" article in tho "Calcutta Roviow"'' appears, 
from tho following, to have had a confused iden of tho Panj Ab or Panah Nad He 
saya (pago 14): ' Thus, too, is solved -the difficulty in providing a place for tho 
Batlej among tho five branches of tho '* Panjnad," which has compelled modorn 
geographers to transfor that namo from the Indus to the Chinab (!]. The latter has 
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I have entered here just what he says, but there is evidently great 
confusion; for we know that the Biáh—if it is here referred to—nevor 
united with the Chin-ab and its tributaries before or above tho Rawi, as 
is here stated. Moreover, the mention of ** Sutlad " rather shows that 
the copyist wrote the names as he knew them best. Indeed, with regard 
to all the extracts from Ba-Rihan contained in the Jami'-ut-Tawárikh, 
it i» difficult to decide which are actually his, and which Rashid-ad- 
Dín's (the author), because, especially in reference to the river reaching 
the sea by two channels, which, in those early days it did not do, as I 
shall presently show, the latter mentions events as if stated by Bú-Ribán 
which occurred three centuries after bis death. I shall also prove that 
no “Satlad "— Sbuttlaj or Sutlaj—tlowed in the direction here indicated, 
even at the time that Amir Timdr, the Gürgán, invaded these parts 
more than four centuries after Bü-Ribán wrote.!*! 

To continue his account, however, he states, that, ** After this, the 
united streams become a vast river, and during the season of inundation, 
the waters spread out to the extent of ten farsangs in breadth, and 
swallow up all the other great streams, and the refuse brought down by 





no claim whatever to this title, which Burns justly obsorvea (Travels 111—287) ¢s 
unknown upon ite banks. The “ Panjnad" or " Panjáb'" is tho Indus ítself. The 
application of the term to any ono river appears to bo of late date.” 

All this is contrary to fact. All those who have dwelt in, and are acquainted 
with the geography of this part, know, and as the best maps show, that the rivers 
which unite above Uchchh, receive the name of Panch-Nad, as Bá-Ribán, here relates, 
and as does Abú-1 Fazi likewiso; and it is only after tho united streams join the 
Ab-i-Sind or Indus, that they coase to be styled the Pangh Nad or Five Rivers, and 
when all bavo united they are known, even to the present day, as the “ Sapt or * Sat 
Nad," or Seven Rivers. I believe that what has been read as 9BZ ghutlad—was 
really meant by Bá-Ribán for “Sapt Nad” or “Sat Nad "OLS, Hee note 139. 

It should be borne in mind, when comparing statements contained in Maw’ adi, 
the Masálik wa Mamálik, and Ibn Hankal, that those writers visited Sind as well na 
Maltin and other places, whilo Bü-Ribán never went farther south than Multán or 
farther east tban Láhor. 

161 It is beyond a doubt, that, until the Bíáh and the Sutlaj both left their ro- 
spective beda to unite and flow in one channel, when they lost those namos, 
the Sutlaj was a tributary of the Hakrá, but, after that, the united rivers, under the 
name of Hariari, Ghárah, ote, became tributary to the Ab-i-Sind or Indus. These 
facta onght not to be overlooked ; and yet we find recent anthora writing of * Por- 
dikkas carrying the Greek arma to Ajudan on the banks of tho Suflej, ages before 
the Sutlaj and Bish uniting approached within twenty-five miles of Ajüddhan." Who 
shall aay that Ajüjjhan was in existence even ten centurias after the time of 
Alexander the Macedonian? It is nearer to the Sutlaj at the present time than it 
ever was before, and the distance is eight miles and a half. In the last century it 
was twenty-five miles distant. See noto farther on. 
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it remains sticking in-the branches of the trees [which nre submerged | 
during the inundations] and appears like the nests of birds in them. 
The united waters bend to the westward! from the city or town of Aror 
[ys!—the Aldor—j$43!1—0f others] in the middle of the territory of 

| - Sind, and are received into the Nahr-i-Mihrán or Mihrán River, which 
p^ flows slowly through the midst of the country, and forms a number of 
IUE “islands [7. e., the waters flow in several channels which again unite, and 
the lands between are islands] until the river reaches Mangtriyat 

Ss [Ayake ns he always spells the word in the original]. This city is 

= situated among the branches of the river, and from that place the river 
* ‘unites with the ocean by two channels. One is near the town of Lo- 
a2 “hárání [ "UE 1,755 and the other bende round towards the east in the 
ह éonBnes of Kai [ ef —Kachchh—a¥¥ ]. and is called the Sind Shakar 


lit: [$05 oku —Sind.Ságarah— Ds oi» J, which means The Sea of Sind. 
| # * * The river Sarasat [ eye ] unites with the ocean to the east of 
Fi- Sümináth."!9 This last named river is, of course, the Saraswati, which 


4 
४ 
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161 This is not given in the printed text. 

163 In another place, Bü-Ribán, immediately after referring to Lohárani at the 
mouth of the Nahr-i-Mihrán, where it unites with the ocean, says, that, “from 
| Bazánah [ ÄLY, also Aly and «ly! in other MSS., and in copies of Raghid-nd-Din's 
“4 work], between south and west, is the city of Anhal-wárah [ ४9-३1 = Boke) and 
t LES J, distant sixty farsangs ; and from Sümináth, on the sea, fifty. From Anhnl- 
| wárah or Nahal-wárah towards the south is Léo-des or Lár-des [ (93330 or Lrs) J. 
4 the kosbahs (bázár towns] of which are Bahzüj or Bahráj [ 75759 cr cue }, and 
u Dhanjárá or Rhanjürá Chto or =) ]. distant forty-two farsange. Both 


4) these places nro on the sen-shore east of DE [ or SG Tíná]. This is what Elliot 
+ reads “ Baniya” at page 27, “Bilha [Báníá]"” at page 37, " Bénin" pages 39 nnd 
40, “Tana” and “ Bhátí" at page Gl, and *' Binig™ at pages 77 and 79. From 
Bazánah to the west ia Multán, fifty farsenge distaut [a distance which will not suit 
Gnzarát]; nnd from Bhiti [es e ⸗ te or Ple or cse; for it is written in na 
many different ways] fifteen farsangs, From Bhátí south-west [wonth-east in one 
copy] fifteen farsangs, is Aror, Arro, Aro, or Udar [ 35! = 39! - 9) = 523! ] meant, 
probably, for 931 or ELI [foreigners, it will be remembered, always leave out the * 
- in Hindi words]. Bhátí lies between two branches of the Sind Rad [not the Nahr- 
i-Mihrán, it will be observed], thence twenty farsangs to Bahman-no Mansürivat ; 
nnd from thenes to Lohárant, which is the month of the river [he mentions two 
|. months ip the text above: this was the western month at that period]; whero it 
|. empties itself, is distant thirty farsangs.”" Compare also Elliot, Vol. T, page 61, who 
| anys, nt pago 58, that this “ Narayan" na he read it, and which his Editor nltered 
into Narinn, is “tho capital of Guzerát," but, in the original, the word is “ unl ys 


and 45" in different copies. 
16% Beo page 182. 
oc 
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falla into the sea near Pattan Som-náth, not the classical river, the tri- 


butary of the Ghag-ghar, described farther on, the sacred river of the 
Brihmans. 


In another place he states, that, “ from Bazinah [ 45—21so written 
501,४ and 82182 in different MSS.] where roads branch off to the west, is 
Multan, distant fifty farsangs, and to Bhiti [ ¿ete-1662 also written ile 


165 The placo called “ Bháti" above, is what Elliot at page 79 calls ** Báníá '' 
whore the country is “a marine strand ;" and whatever may be its correct name, 
whether Bazánah, ns Bá-Ribán writes it, be the capital of Guzarát or not (but Anhal- 
Wárah wee ita ancient capital), all these places, undoubtedly, lay near the sea const, 
between the month of the Mihran of Sind and Káthiáwár, nnd this evidently was 
Elliot's idea when writing abont it as “the capital of Guzerát." Notwithstanding 
this, from the footnote 9, page 58, of the volume referred to, written by the Editor, 
Mr. Dowson, it appears that Elliot considered it, "one of the most interesting 
places in the North-Western Provinces [sic] to identify [this “marine strand” in 
the North-Western Provinces!] from the pages of Birüni." He thought it to bo 
represented by the modern Nerwar, and entered into details in support of this view, 
but he was unable to account for its being called the capital of Gazerát," 

Then the Editor tells us, that General Cunningham takes another view, and 
says: I have identified Guserdt with Bairdt, or the ancient Matsya. * * * Firishta 
(i. e, '"Briggs?"] gives these two names na Auirdt nnd Nardin, which ho says, 
were two hilly tracts, overrun by Mahmúd of Ghazni. Now Guzerdt and Kairdt are 
only slight corruptions of Bairdt, when written in Persian characters; and Ndrdfa 
nnd Nardna are still slighter alterations of Ndrayana, which is the name of a town 
to the north-east of Bairdt," See also pages 394, 5, and 6 of Elliot's Vol. I. 

Now let us see how “ Guserat™ and “ Kairdt'" look so much like “ Bairdt " 
in Persian characters —99!)5 - wta - uly? and how very much alike aro “ Når- 
din" '" Narina" and “ Nerdyana” =No - &3| » - au. There is not very 
much similarity here, I think: at least, I cannot discover it. The word, however, is 
al}. Bazdnah. 

But alas for these “ satisfactory " identifieations! The names givon by Firishtah 
in his Persian text nre ७०1१३ 3 33) = Núr nnd Kindr, which refer to two darahs north 
of Jalál.dbdd nnd the river of Kábaul, in the Kiifiristin, no less than eleven degrees 
farther north! Tho mistake respecting them I pointed ont in my '' Translation of 
the 'Tabakát-i-Nssiri," page 77; and I have also given an acconnt of Amir Malmüd's 
expedition to those daraha in my NOTES ow AFGHANISTAN,” pages 134 and 135, 
from the author from whom Firishtah derived the information, nnd who wrote in 
the time of Amir Malmud's grandson, Sultán Farrukh-Zád. See also Elliot, vol. I, 
page 47, where the same darahs of Nar and Kirát, written " Nürokírát," as one word, 
aro mentioned along with Lamghán north of Jalál-ábád and tho river of Kabul. 


According to Bá-Ribán, who mentioned this so called *' Nürokírát " above rofer- - 


red to, this Bazdnah is 60 farsangs = 180 miles from Anhnl-Wárah, and we know 
where that is, and it is n long way from Lomghán, nnd from Bairdt too. Aror, the 
ancient capital of Sind, also cannot be referred to hore, because this Bháti in but 
20 farsangs = 60 miles, north of Manyüriyah, and 30 fareangs 290 milos from Lohá- 
ráuí, at the mouth of the Mihrán of Sind; and it is said that this place—Aro, Ador, 
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or «slp? or olè or ull The town of the Bhátiah is evidently meant here] 
fifteen farsangs. From thence between south and west is Aro or Arü 
[5! in MS., perhaps Aror 4s)! P], distant fifteen farsangs. From ut 
between two arms or branches of the Sind Rid, is Bahman-no, or 
Bahman-no Manstriyat,! distant 20 farsangs, from which Loháráni, 
which is the place of outlet [of the river], is distant thirty farsangs.” 
Referring to other routes going from Kinnanj to the Mihrán, he 
says, after mentioning Sunám, that, going north-west from thence 
[Kinnauj] nine farsangs is Arat-hür [ yA =) also written Arat-hüz 
- 555 wj! or Adatt-hür = 35% waf ], then to ^ or pis or yw or 
344557 or GT [which I will not attempt to speculate upon ] six farsangs. 
From thence to Mandhülkür [ 55539» ] the kagbah or bazar town of 
Loháwar, east of the river Iriwat [the Riwah or Rawi), eight farsangs ; 
then to the river Cbandráhah [ 421222 ] twelve; then to Jihlam west 
of the Bihat [? MS. has = and printed text wyle ] eighteen farsangs ; 
from thence to Dahind [ Sjes or Wahind-o34, and %3-Waihind, 
in the printed text], the Kasbah of Kandhár [Gandhárah], which the 
Mughals! call Kará-Jáng [ Söt 1,5 ] west of the Ab-i-Sind, twenty 
farsangs." * * * Referring to the mouths of the Nahr-i-Mihrán, he 
snys: “After this, you come to the lesser and grenter mouths of the 
river, and then reach the [haunts of the zt» | Bawárij who are pirates, 
and Kach [Kachehh] and Süminit. * * * From Debal to Kohrá'i or 
Kohará'í [ c 79 ] is twelve farsangs [thirty-six miles or little over }.!% 


eto,,— which is probably Addo of the maps,sbout 60 miles east of Bháj in Kachchh— 
is but 15 farsangs = 45 miles from “Bháti” The places referred to here mostly lie 
near the sen coast, Elliot's “ Marine strand," extending from the eastern month of 
the Mihrán of Sind to Sdrath, the Sauráshtráh of the Hindás—Káthiáwár—and of 
this there can be no doubt. See page 258. 

166 Seo note 105, ante, page 196, and note 146, ante, page 216. These distances, 
if correct, would show this place &jy—Bazánah—to be situated in the north-west 


corner of the present Jasal-mir state. 

167 The words “which the Mughals call Kará-Jáng '" will not bo found in Bú- 
Ribán's text. Here we have Rashid-ud-Din, not Bü-Ríbán, for the simple reason, 
that, nt the period the latter wrote, nnd for more than n century after, the Mughals 
were unknown to the Musalmán writers. For more respecting this Kard-Jaing, see 
Tabnkát-i-Násiri page 1216; and compare Cunningham, “ Ancient India," page 
56, 
163 Beo ants page 206, and note 112. Tho overflow from the channel of the 
5 Wahindah, or Sind-Ságar still reaches the sea by the inlet which appears as 
“ Kohri'" in our maps, the names in which are generally incorrectly written. The 
Hajamro month of the Indus is just thirty-four milea (or lately was: it may have 
changed considerably since the publication of the most recent maps) from the 


Kohrá'í month to the north-west. Bawirij is the plural of >), & war-boat 


apparently, and certainly refers to boats or vessels. 
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Au-Iprisi, who wrote about 545 H. (1150-51 A, D.), nearly a 
century before the investment of U'cbchbh by the Mughals, says, that 
“ Sand-ürl*? [for Chand-dr or Jand-ür ? ‘s’ is interchangable with, and 
often substituted for ‘ch’ and ‘j’ by foreigners] is situated three days’ 
journey south of Multán, which is famous for its trade, wenlth, and 
extravagance of its inhabitants. It is said to form part of Hind [he 
afterwards mentions it among other places belonging to Hind], and is 
situated on the banks of a river which falls into the Mihrán above Samaid 
[Basmid of others]. Going from Maltin towards the north there is a 
desert tract which extends as far as the eastern boundary of Tübarán.'7! 
From Multan, as far as the neighbourhood of Mansüriyab, the country 
is held by a warlike race called Nudah | or Nidiyah, ns the Sindis write 
it], consisting of a number of tribes scattered about between Tübarán 
and Mukrán, Multán and Manstriyah, like the Barbar nomads. These 
Nudahs [Nüdiyahs] bave peculiar dwellings, and marshy places in which 
they take shelter, if necessary, to the west of the Mihrán. They 
possess a fine breed of camels, particularly a sort called karah, like the 
camel of Balkh [the Bakhti camel], which has two humps, and is held 
in great esteem in Kbhurásán, and other parts of Irán, "3 ® * ° 
The place chiefly frequented by the Nüdahs [or Nüdiyahs] for purposes 
of trade and other matters is Kanda’il.” 

Al-Idrisí also says respecting Debal, that it is a populous place, but 
not fertile, and is inhabited merely because it is a harbour for the vessels 
of Sind and other parts. “ Going west," he says, “from the mouth 
of the great Mihrán [the principal or eastern branch] Debal is six mil 
[miles] distant. From Debal to Nirün, also on the west of the Mihrán, 
is three days’ journey.  Nirün is about midway between Debal and 


169 This name occurs in an old map which I shall give farther on between Rürhí 
and Multán, and it would therefore seem that it was known in the early part of tho 
last century; and, from its position therein, appears to have boon situated some- 
where about Nobar, or Islám-Kot of the present day, near the banks of the Hakrá, 
or farther north. It scema to be identical with the town or city of Jand or Chand 
mentioned ante, at pages 213-14. 

170 Seo ante page 216. 

171 This appears to refer to the southern parts of the great, elevated plateaus 
extonding from a few miles east of the Industo the high left bank of the Biab, 
and through which the rivers forming the Panj Ab, or Panch Nad, now cut their 
way, and which from what is known as the thal or bdr-i-Chinto west of tho Ohin-áb, 
and bdr nnd dhaiyd east of it. "These elevated plateaus reprosent three distinot 
geological periods apparently, respecting which moro will bo found in the notice of 
the rivers further on. 

178 See ante page 217, where Ibn Haukal says much the same, and note 146. 

178 The position of Nirdn is plainly shown in the old maps of the Masálik wa 


Mamálik and Ibn Haukal, as well as from the description of ita whereabouts in those — 
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Mansüriyah, and persons going from one to the other cross the river 
here. Nirün is a place of little importance, but it is fortified. * e ® 


two works, and in others, including Al-Idrisi in the text above. Modern writers 
identify its position satisfactorily to themselves, but differ as to ita whoereabouta. 
Elliot fixes it ut Jarak, while Cunningham prefers Haidar-ábád. He says ( Ancient 
India," p. 279) “tho people still know it—Haidarábád—aa Niírankot," bnt this ro- 
quires confirmation. Hoe also says, “it was situated on the western bank of the 
river. *9 ७ * At present the main channel of the Indus runs to the west of Haidar- 
Abid, but we know that the Phuleli or eastern branch, waa formerly the principal 


. stream, According to McMurdo, the change of tho main stream [by which MeMardo 


means tho Hakpá, Wahindah, or Ságarah, not the “ Phuleli "] to the westward of 
Haidarábád, took place prior to A. H. 1000, or A. D. 1592 [Haigh previously quoted, 
saya '" the change occurred only in the middle of tho last century," and he is per- 
fectly right], and was coincident with the decay of Nasirpur [Nasr-pür is the correct 
name], which was only founded in A. H. 751, or A. D. 1350." 

The Nasr-pir hero referred to, I may observe, lies some sevonteen miles N. N. 
E. of Haidar-ábád, and was founded by Sultán Firúz Shah, the Khalj Turk ruler of 
Dihli; while the place referred to by Elliot (“Indian Historians," Vol I, p. 216) as 
being a place of great importance as early aa the time of Düdab, the Sumrah, who 
was contemporary with Sultán 'Abd-ur-Rashíd of Ghaznin, some three centuries 
before, refers to an entirely different place. That refers to Nasír-pür in the sonth- 
east of Sind. lt was still the chief place in that part in Akbar Bádsháh's time, and 
gave name to ono of the five sarkdrs into which the territory dependent on Thathah 
was divided. It was here that the same Sultán founded a fort on the banks of the 
Sankrah [Hakrá], on his advance against Thathah the last time from Guzarát. 

Cunningham continues: “ As Nasirpur is mentioned by Abn! Fazl (Gladwin’s 
translation ?] as the head of one of the subdivisions of the provinco of Thatha, the 
main channel of the Indus [the main channol, as I havo before mentioned, was the 
Hakrá] mast have flowed to the eastward of Niran Kot or Haidarábád at as late a 
date as the beginning of the reign of Akbar," I may observe that Abü-1-Fazl'a 
work was completed in the forty-second year of Akbar Bádsháh's reign, and that 
Nasir-púr (a different placo from Nasr-par) was, na stated above, the namo of the 
most south-easterly sarkár of tho Thathah province, one of the seven maAálls of 
which was Nasir-pur, giving name to the sarkdr, and that Amar-Kot was another. 
In this part a small fortified town waa also founded by Sultan Firüz Shih, the Khalj 
Turk, on his advance from Gondhal to Thathah. 

Elliot, on the other hand, identified, according to tho writer previously quoted, 
Nirén Kot with "Jarak, and the Kinjar lake near Helái in its neighbourhood, as 
that in which the fleet of Muhammad Kasim [Mubammad, son of Küsim, is meant, 
the latter having been dead for years) lay," but Cunningham adds that “the Kinjur 
lake has no communication with the Indus," and thus he disposes of Jarak *'identi- 


fied" by Elliot and others; but Elliot saya (Vol. I, p. 400): “ I am disposed to place 


Nirdn nt Holái, or Heláya, a little below Jarak. * * * Lakes abound in tho noigh- 
bourhood, nnd are large enough, especially the Kinjar, to have admitted Muhammad 
5 fleet,’ 

The attempt to identify places mentioned in the ancient history of Sind according 
to tho recent state of the channel of the Indus, as if its banks had been of adamant 
instead of hour-glasa sand and mud, and had not changed in tho space of eleven, 
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From it to Mansüriyah is a little more than three days’ journey. Man- 
süriyalh is surrounded by n branch of the Mihrin, but it is at a distance 


much less twenty-three centuries is snfficiently absurd, bnt it is still greater when, 
from his own anthorities (page 157), the fleet of boats of Muhammad waa sent up the 
Sind-Sigar (or Wahind Ságarah as atated in the Chsch-Námnh. See note 181, pare 
231) that is, the Hakrá or Wahindsh, mis-called the " Narra" in the maps and 
Gazetteers, and that it lowed some seventy-five miles east of this “ Holdi” and the 
" Kinjar lake,” and continued to do so for centuries after the time referred to. How 
many scores of times, likewise, has the western branch (described farther on), 
changed daring that period from west to onst and back ngain, and how many lakea 
formed, dried up, or swept away ? 

Wood—a keen observer and experienced surveyor—anys in his work (* Journey to 
the Oxus ") respecting this, that, “In the noighbonrhood of Vikkar is the imbedded 
hall of a Dutch brig-of-war, pierced for fourteen gains, affording proof, if any woro 
wanting, of the ever-changing course of the Indas, Ibis in vain in the delta of such a 
river to identify existing localities with descriptions handed down to us by the 
historians of Alexander the Great. The whole country from Kach'h to Karachi is 
alavinl, aud mone of ite spontaneous productions, the tamarisk tree, for instance, 
hibit the growth of a century. Higher up the course of the river, where its channels 
are more permanent, this tree attains a large size, and this never being the case in 
the delta, our conclusion would appear legitimate, the soil at both places being the 
samo. 

“Could the northern apex of the delta be as easily fixed as its trinngular sidea 
can be defined, we might then venture to specnlate on the probability of Alexander 
having visited Kach'h or Gujerat. * * ७ Bat, na before observed, the absence of 
tangible localities involves us in a maze of doubt; and hence our deductions are 
oftener the result of fancy than sound inference. * 

“The old Datoh-bnilt vessel mentioned nbove affords negative evidence that the 
mouths of the Indus in her day were not more accessible than at present, * * * 
We have tolerable ovidence that the Indua has never been more or less navigable 
than we now find it to be. Tavernier, nearly two centuries ago, anid, * At present 
the commerce of ''hst'hah, which was formerly great, is much diminished, as tho 
mouth of the river ia alwaya getting worse, and the sand, by increasing, scarcely 
gives room for n passage," pp. 2—3, 

“In a mod basin undergoing continual change, such as the valley of the Indusa 
soath of the mountains, it ia almost vain to look, after the lapse of so many centuries, 
for indications of the Grecian general's march," p. 20. 

As to the apex of the delta, there can be very little doubt, that, in very ancient 
times, it was botween Bahmnn-ábád, and the range of lime stone hilla running down 
from Aror, and where the Mibrán of Sind separated into two branches. See note on 
the rivers farther on. ^ 

To return to the previous subject, however, after this digression One thing 
appears conclusive, namely, that as the distance between BahMan-abéd and N iran 
was rather more than between Nirdn and Debal, its sito must be looked for some 
thirty-five or forty miles south of the modern Haidar-ábád, and abont the samo 
distance east of Thathah ; and in the Bindi acconnts of the founding of Haidar-ábád 

there is no mention of ite being founded on the site of Nírün. Al-Idrist says Nirón 
lies about half way between Mangüriyah and Dobal, that it is three days’ journey 
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from the river. Itis on the west of the principal branch, which flows 
from the direction of Kálarí, n town one day's journey from Mangüriyuh, 


between the latter place and Nírün, and that people going from thence to Mangüriynh 
cross the river at Manjabari (which lay about mid-way between the two places). 
Ibn Hankal, on the other hand states, that the country of Nirün is rather nearer to 
Mansüriynh than to Debal ; and, in another place, that while it is six days’ journey 
from Mansüriyah to Debal, it is but two days’ journey betweeu NirGn and Debal_ 
In the map contained in tho Masálik wa Mamáílik, and alao in Ibo Haukal's map, 
Nirdn is some distance from the banks of the great river, and Manjábari intervenes 
abont midway between ft and Bahman-ábá&d. But between the time that Al-Idrísf 
and Ibn Haukal wrote, n period of about one hundred and eighty years, great changes 
appear to have taken place, since tho latter says that “the Mihrán passes on 
towards Nírün, and then flowa to tho sea," See farther on about the second great 
transition of the courses of tho river, also Elliot Vol. I, page 78. 

Cunningham at page 279 of his work has the heading “ Patala or Nirankot," which, 
as before noticed, he identifies with Haidar-ábád, and the '* Pattala of Arrian," but nt 
page 236 he considers that "another nume" appears to have “a confused reference 
to Nirunkot. It is confused enough truly. This name is “the Pirus of Istakhri, 
[the Istakhari], the '* Kannazbür " of Ibn Haukal, and the *''Féírabüs'" of Edrisi 
(Al-Idrísi];" and, after quoting what they say from Elliot, he considers that their 
"unknown city” will accord exactly with that of Nirankot, “ Debal," he anya, 
"I wil hereafter identify with an old city near Lári-bandar [at page 279 he saya 
Lári-bandar ia its probable position], nud Manhdbari [Manjábari ?) with Thatha.” 
Had Ibn Hankal’s map contained in Elliot’s volame given all the names, as in that 
of the Masálik wa Maméálik, which I have appended to this paper, it would have 
been perceived that what has been called '*Firabüz," “ Kannazbür," and *'*PFPirüz," 
Iny midway between Darak and Manjábári, and between Nírán and Debal, but a 
little nearer to the lattor and about north of Debal, while Nírün lay more to tho 
north-east from Debal; and the place in question, '" Firabüz," or whatever it may 
be, was n town of Mukrán, whereas Nírün was a town of Sind, and they are totally 
distinct places. Tho namo of this place is written in a variety of ways in the 
different authors, but in the Masálik wa Mamálik, in Ibn Hankal, and Al-Idrisi, it is 
eim. "m ७७१७१३ = "m - sss - 2559 - Sar and 235), bnt by what means 
it is managed to get Kannnzbür, Kannazpür," and *' Kinarbür" out of it, ina beyond 
my comprehension and how the *n' becomes doubled. 

It in clearly stated that Nirün lay on the road from Debal to Mansüriynh, tho 
position of which two places there is no donbt about, Then, that between Debal 
PB Mansüriyah is six days’ joorney. Thus we can compute by actual menasnroment 
within a few miles, to be about one hundred and twenty milesas the crow flies, or 
abont twenty miles, to the day's journey. The Istakhari, the Masálik wn Mamálik, 
Ibn Hankal, and Al-Tdrisi, all say that N irün lay between Debal and Manguriyah, and 
that Nírün was thrbe days’ journey from each. It is likewise stated, that from 
Armá'il (the Hormara of the maps) to Debal is also six days’ journey, consequently, 
the distance is much the same from Debal to Mansüriyah as from Debal to Armá'il." 
This being determined, Ibn-Flankal says, that from Debal to this “ Kannusbür is 
fonr days’ journey [* fourteen days," as in Elliot is an error or nm misprint for 
“fonr”, consequently, the distance from Debal thereto is one-third leas than to 
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where it separates into two branches, the principal branch flowing 
towards Mansüriyah, and the other north-west-wards as far as Shariisin 
[Sadüsán or Siw-istán] when it turns westwards and re-unites with 


Armá'il. He then says that from * Kannazbür'' to Manjábári or Manchabari is 
heo days! journey, Al-Idrisi says that Manjábari or Muanchábarf in three days journey 
from Sharüsán [ Sfw-istán, the modern Sihwin], and this we know the exact position 
of, and therefore Manjábari or Manchábari was the same distance from Sihwán an 
Nirdn was from Debsl and Mangüriyah. He also says that it i» six days’ journey 
from Sharüsán or Siw-istán to “ Firábuz," the “ Kannazbür" of Ibn Hnukal [I give 
the names ns mentioned in Elliot and quoted by Cunningham, because the originals 
are anything bnt “ Kannazbür," *''Kinnnzbür," “ Firabüz" or “ Piriz, ns may 
bo seen above], and that in going from Debal to '' Fírabáz" the road passes by 
Manjábari, He also says that “ Fírabüz" belongs to the province of Mukrdn, that is, 
that it was close to the Sind border. Elliot in his version of Ibn Haukal, vol. I, pp. 
33-34, has “ Kabryún [ Kannazbün]"' for this same place, which he also says is “in 
Mukrán." 

Cunningham supposes " Manhübari" ns ho calla it, to be 'Thathnh, bnt as he 
“identifies " Debal as Lári-bandar, which wore two distinct places and a considerable 
distance apart—twolve farsangs, or thirty-six miles or more, according to Bü-Ribán— 
we may be permitted to be dubious on the subject; and after identifying Nirén with 
" Haidarábad," he ''wonld suggest,” that the first of the three names, Pirus, 
Kannesbur, and Fírabüs (which Elliot identifies with “ Punjgoor") all of which 
refer to one place, “ might possibly be intended for Nírón, and the other two for 
Nirunkot, as the alterations in the original Arabio characters required for these two 
readings aro very slight." I will show how slight they nro. Nirün and Nírün Kot 


* - — 
aro written ७७१०८? ” w wary, “Piru: "—3 ५११४५ U Kannasbur CSO] ; " Fírabus " 
— 2 All these are very much like each other certainly. A few lines under he 
continnes: “ comparing Biláduri's [tho Balázari's extract in Elliot] Kisbun with Ibn 
Haukals Kannasbur [seo also hia note to p. 287], nnd Edrisi’s Firabnz, I think it 
probable they may be intended for Punjgür, na suggested by M. Reinand.” 

The position of this many named place with regpect to Arrná'il tho “ Hormara” 
of the maps, Debal, Manjábari or Manchábari on the Mihrán (from which it wns two 
days’ journey), the great month of thot river, and Nírün, would be some eightoen 
miles north-north-east of Jarak, but ''Punjgoor" of Elliot, and “ Panjgir’’ of 
Cunningham, in Mukrán, and only three Aundred and serenty miles farther west«north- 
west, is totally impossible. With regard to Manjibari or Manchábari, there is a 
place called Manjhand in the maps, close to the Railway on the west bank of the 
Indus, just half-way between Kotrí and Sihwán, fifty-nine miles from Jarak, and 
still a place of some importance, bnt the distance from Debal would be too great. 
Sco the old "Arab map, where Manjábari or Manchabari, written without diaeriticul 


pointe, is marked. 


Tothe south of Haidar-ábád, in the plain close to where the Fulaili branch of the 


Indus used n few years back to unite with the Gani, the conntry for miles round in 
covered with broken bricks and the ruined foundations of largo buildings. "lradi- 
tion says that n large and flourishing city once covered tho plain and extended n* 
far as tho range of limestone hilla on tho extreme northern part of which, some 


eighteen miles farther north, Haidar-&bád standa, Hereabouts the site of Nírán-kot 
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the main river, and forms after that but one stream,"* This junction 
occurs twelve wil [miles] below Mansüriah. The river then passes 
on to Nirtin, and subsequently unites with the ocean.  Mansüriah is 
accounted among the dependencies of Sind, like Debal, Nirün, Sharüsán, 
Chandtr, Baniyah, Kálarí, Atri, Basmíd, Multán,U* ete. 

“ Dor!’ lies on the bank of the Mihrán which flows west of that city 
[ortown]. Itcompares with Multán in size, From it Basmid is three 
days’ journey, Atri four days’, and Kálarí two. The last-named place 
is on the west bank of the Mihran, is a well fortified town, and carries 
on a brisk trade. Near it the Mihrin separates into two branches, the 
largest branch [¢. e. the main branch] flows towards the east as far as 
the vicinity of Mansüriyah which is on its west bank, while the other 
runs north-west, then north, and afterwards towards the west. The 
branches again unite about twelve mil [miles] below Mansuriyah. Kalari 
is gome distance out of the main route, bat is much frequented for 
trading purposes. It is distant from, Mansüriyah a long days' journey of 
forty mil [miles], and from Sharüsán [Siw-istán or Sadüsán] three days' 
journey. Sharüsán is remarkable for its size, its fountains, and canals, 
its abundant productions, and its profitable trade. From thence, distant 


might be sought for. Then again there are the ruins near " Shakhr-pür, of tho 
maps, some thirty miles wostwarda from Thathah, and the extensive ruins near Badin, 
about thirty-three miles west of thatagain. The ruins at this place are similar to 
those of Bahman-no or Bahman-ábád, and the city or whatever it was, was probably 
destroyed at the same time. ‘The rnins near Badin may be those of Manjabari, and 
those near “ Shakhr-pür' may be the remains of Nirdn Kot, but more probably 
of Damrilah; but thero is no district of Sind less likely to show remains of anti- 
quity than that known as Shah Bandar. 

174 Seo Bá-Ribán's account above, who also mentions two mouths. 

176 It is stated in the Táríkh of Hafiz Abra, which is n comparatively modern 
work, bat held in great estimation, and completed about 829 H. (1425 A. D.), that, 
“The source of the rivor Sind is on the skirts of the mountains of Kash-mir [north 
of], and runs from the western side of those mountains into the territory of Man- 
süriynh, ita conrse being from north to south, and near the end of its course bends 
towards the east, and entera the sen of Hind. "The river Jamd [the Jhilam J] also 
rises in the mountains of Kash-mir, but on the south side. It rons from north to 
south, and enters the land of Hind, * * * In the neighbourhood of Multan it nnites 
with the Sind river, which falla into the ocean. The Biáh is a largo river, which 
rises on the east side of the mountains of Kash-mir, flows through the territory of 


Luháwar [Láhor], and from thence to U'chehh, and falls into the oconn in the coun- 


try of Kambáyah." The chronicler, no doubt, meant the tract adjacent to Sorath 
or Sauráshtra, between it and Sind, tho river separating the two tracts of country; 
5 ho roferred to the Hakrá or Wahindah of which the Biáh was still a tributary. 
170 Others consider Multán to be dependent on Hind. 
i77 The word i» 332 or Ror = 39), it nppears written with $ in MSS, 
178 See Ibn IHaukal, page 215. 
D D 
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three days’ journey, is Manjibari, a town situated in a depression or 
hollow, a pleasant place, surrounded with gardens, fountnins, and run- 
ning water. © ?* œ # It is two days’ journey from Debal,79 * =s =œ 
Among the places of Hind, touching upon Sind, are Fambal, liş 199 
Sindán, Saimür, etc." He mentions likewise certain marilime isles, 
referring, no doubt, to the tracts on the coast, and the Ran, or great 
marsh, between the mouths of the Mihrán and Kachchh. 

The Kazwixi, who quotes from a much earlier writer, does not give 
us very much information respecting the rivers of these parts, but he 
says, that “The Na^r-i-Mihrán [that is the Ab-i-Sind. See ante note 
117.] rises in the same mountain region in which the affluents of the ~ 
Jihün take their rise," and, that “tke Nahr-i-Mihrán flows in a general 
direction of about south-west. After being joined by another Nahr from 
the eastward, the united rivers flow towards the west [sonth-westwards], 
and fall into the sea of Firs. A branch having separated from the 
Nahr-i-Mihrán, encircles Mansüriah, and makes it like unto an island." 
The territory immediately about Mansüriyah is, of course, meant as 
shown in the Masálik wo Mamalik map. 

In another place, quoting from the Istakhari, already noticed, he 
says: “ The Istakhari states, that the Nalhr-i-Mihrán rises at the back 
of the mountain [range] out of which the affluenta of the Jihün issue. 
It then appears near Multán, on the boundary of Samandür [ jjs» ], 
and, having passed under [below] Mansüriyah, unites with the sea to the 
east of Debal." 

In another place the Kazwini mentions Nudiyah or Nüdinh, which 
he says, “is an extensive tract of country in Sind, containing numer- 
ous people, who are of different tribes. They possess considerable 
wealth; and most of the cultivation is rice, [showing that water was 
not scarce]. * * © They also have a fine breed of camels, the like 
of which is not found elsewhere. They are taken into Khurásán and 
Favs to breed from." 

Another geographical work, the Munísip-vr-I'rit&, plainly states, * 
that Debal is a well-known town [or city] on the shore of the sea 
of Hind, and a place of considerable trade, near which place, likewise, 
the rivers of Láhor and Maltin, empty themselves into the ocean.” 

We may now gather further information respecting these rivers of 
Sind from the proceedings of the "Arab conquerors, but they double up 








179 The namo of this place is generally written Dibal by the old gengraphora nnd 
historians, but, as the name is evidently derived from Debal or Dewal—an idol- 
temple—the mode of spelling given above is tho more correct. " 

130 I loave it as it is written. This is the word of which Elliot makos " Kam- 
báyn." 
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events, so to say, considerably. Ahmad, son of Yabyá-nl-Balázari, 
author of the Furóg-un-BALAOKN, previously quoted, is the earliest 
historian. He brings down events to the year 227 H. (842 A. D.). 
He does not appear to have actually visited Sind; for his work is a 
general history of the conquests of the 'Arabs, but he quotes from 
persons who had been, and had served, in Sind; and he is repeatedly 
quoted by Al-Mas'üdí and Ibn Haukal, both of whom afterwards visited 
it, and by others. He died in 279 H. (892-03 A. D.). It is strange 
that there is so little mention made in Tabarí's chronicle respecting tho 
conquest of Sind, All he says is, that, “ during the Khiláfat of Walid, 
son of "Abd-ul-Malik, many victories were gained ; and, among other 
parts, a portion of the territory of Hindüstán was conquered by Muham- 
mnd-i-Abü-l-Kásim," and this is all. Sind he included in Hind or 
Hindüstán. 

The Balázari says, that Muhammad, son of Kasim, advanced into 
Sind from Sijis-stán by way of Armá'il,5? which was taken, and reached 
Debal or Dewal, the sea-port of Sind, and the nearest point from thence 
[Armá'il] on the sea-coast of Sind. Here there was a budh, the name 
given by the 'Arab writers to a Budhist temple where idols are wor- 
shipped, and which the name of the place was derived from. From this 
budh a large red flag waved from a tall staff, which was struck by one of 
the balistas of the "Arabs, and knocked down. The place was taken by 
assault, after which Muhammad moved to Nirüu or Nirün Kot, which 


181 The Chach Namah, however, may be considered equally early, as it contains 
tho accounts related by actual actors in the events recounted in it, handed down 
from sire to son, Seo note 185. 

133 This woll known place in the history of Mukrán and Kirmán, Elliot, in hia 

"Indian Historians” invariably miscalls *' Armdábel," just as he miscalla Kandá'il 
 Kanddbel," nnd “ Kandábhel," in most places, but * Kanmddil" in a fow others. 
1t is, apparently, what Masson calla ** Hormara.”’ 
» 1% The Chach Namah says, that, nftor possessing himself of Debal, he despatched 
his balistas on boats which went up the river which they call the Sind Ságar [that 
is, the main branch of the Hakrá or Mihrin of Sind) towards Nirün Kot, but went 
himself with hia army towards Sisam, and when ho reached it, he received a reply 
to his announcement of the capturo of Debal from Amir Hajjáj which was dated 
Rajab, 93 H. (May, 712 A. D.). 

An'Arab who was present, quoted in the Chach Namah, states that Mahammad 
proceeded from Debal to tho Hisár of Nirün, which was twenty-fivo farsanga 
(seventy-five miles) distant, and that on tho seventh day he reached the noighbour- 
hood of Nírün, which was n grassy plain which they [the people] called Balá-hár in 
the tract or district [samin] of Ro'í or Rai. At that period, tho Ab-i-Sihban and the 
Mihrán, had not reached it; and tho troops became much distressed for water, and 
began to complain. Muhammad having offered up prayers to Heaven for rain, it fell, 
and all the water-courses and reservoirs in that vicinity were filled, 
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capitulated. Proceeding north-eastwards, he came to a river which 
flows on this [the west] side of the Mihrán,^* which he crossed, and then 
took a place called Sahbán [Sisam of the Qhach Namah, and Salim of 
others], after which he moved to the banks of the Mihrán. His object 
was to attack Bahman-abid, the place of greatest importance in that part 
of Sind; but, before doing so, he bad to detach part of his force to recover 
possession of Siw-istan, which had previously been surrendered to him, 
but which had now revolted, the exact situation of which, with Bahmnn- 
Ábád, and Aror, or Alor, there is no possible doubt about. His detaching 
this force, as he did, clearly shows, that, at that time, the Mihrán of 
Sind or Great Mihrin, as somo of the old writers call it, did not flow 
even so near to Siw-istin or Sadüsán, as it did when the Masálik wa 
Mamálik and Ibn Haukal's work were written, some two hundred years 
after these events ; for, according to the maps in those works, the river 
appears to have still passed some distance east of it, Had this not 


When Rá'e Dahir heard of the fall of Debal, he made light of it, snying that it 
was “a place merely inhabited by low people and traders; and he directed his son, 
Jai Sinha, to leave a Samani [Priest] there in charge, and repair himself to old 
Bahman-ábád." Nirún was surrendered to the ‘Arabs by the Samani in ques- 
tion. 

The Chach Namah states, that, “in the night following the fall of Debal, one 
Jáhín, by name, got his womon over the walls, and on arriving ootside, found horses 
and a dromedary waiting them, which had been sent by Rá'e Dahir, and mounting at 
once, pushed on until they reached a ontting or small channel of the Mihrán, which 
they call Gár Mitti [Gir Mitti] on the east side of the Mihrán. From thence Jáhín 
sent an elephant to convey the news of the fall of Debal to Dáhir, who enquired 
what village Jáhin had reached ; and he was told that “he had reached “ Gar 
Mitti," that is to say “ Kal-i-EBhor" (village of Misfortune or Calamity T 

134 This may refer to the western branch of the Mihrán of Sind, which, near 
Kálarí, some forty milos above Babman-ábád, turned to tho north-westwards, and 

then south again, but more probably refors to one of tlie old channels from the 
Sindhu or Ab-i-Sind, which flowed between Siw-istin and Bahman-dbid, noticed 
farther on. According to the Chach Namab this river was called the Kunbh. " 

155 After halting some days at Nirin and suffering for want of forage, that place 
waa given ap, and Muobammad, leaving a Shabnah or Commissioner there, moved 
towards "the fortress of Biw-istán, situated to the west of the Mibrán on the sum- 
mit of a Will.” He determined that he would reduce this stronghold first, and 
having set his heart at rest respecting that part of Bind, on his return from thence 
he would make preparations for crossing that river, and attacking Dáhir. Elliot 
has “ re-cross'"" but na he had not crossed it, he needed not to re-crom. 

I may mention hore, that the Chach Namah, which is taken from ‘Arabic annals, 
containing the statements of persons who were present along with the Amir, "mid. 
nd-Din, Muhammad, son of Kisim, and who bad rolated the events to their 
descendants somo years only after they occurred, was translated in the reign of 

Ballin Násir-nd-Din, Kabá-jah, nearly foar bundrod yoars after the Balázari wrote 





bis work, just one handred and thirty-five years after the invasion of Sind, The 
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been the case, and had no other great obstacles existed, which there did, 
he might have crossed and taken his whole force to Bahman-ábád from 


original was probably written before the Baldgart wrote, It states that Mohammad 
proceeded from Nírün stago by stage until he reached a place called Mauj or Moj 


[ gI” ], which others call Bharaj or Babraj [ c x 4 the samo place as is mentioned 
at page 215, and which also appears in the old "Arab map, thirty farsange from 
Nírán, and that there was stationed ७ Malik on the part of Bsjhrá, son of Chandar, 
Rá'e Dáhir's uncle. Then the account passes at once to Bíw-istán, the people of 
which—those interested in trade and in saving themselves only—were desirons of 
submitting, but Bajhrá would not listen to it, and the fighting men were ready to 
defend it. ७ * * “Muhammad, son of Kasim, took up a position before the Regiatán 
[sandy tract or doaort) gato to attack the place, because there was no other ground ; 
for tho waters of tho rainy season had risen, nnd, from, or on, the north side, the 
j@e Sind—the Ab-i-Sind—did not, in former times, flow." That is to say, at the 
timo tho narrator was referring to. There ia not m word about any “ selected 
ground," nor any “ Sindhu Ráwal" Elliot mistook os 3° for sly. His version of 
the Chach Námah is very imperfect, or carelessly done ; and to understand Mnbam- 
mad's movements in Sind, and the eventa which happened at that time, the ghach 
Namah requires to be properly and faithfully translated. 

Thos@ operations against Siw-istin mnst have been carried on in December, 711, 
if not in January, 712 A.D, but all the dates are more or less confused, 

After some days investment, and the failure of an intended night attack upon 
the ‘Arab camp before the Registdn Gate, Bajhrá, under cover of the night, fled by 
tho Koh-i-Shamált [North Hill] Gate, crossed the river [not the Mihrán: that was 
n long way off), and did not tarry until ho had reached the boundary of Büdiynh, east 
of the river. At that time, the ruler of the Büdiyah territory was Kákah, son of 
Kotal, whose residence was the fort of Sisam on the bank of the Kunbb."* 

From this it wonld seem that there were two places called Sisam, or there is a 
mistake in one of the two names, which is most probable, because Sisam, the Sahbán 
and Silam of others, is tho place which the "Arabs reached from Nirén on their way 
to Siw-istán. 

After the flight of their governor, tho people of Síw.istán were allowed to 
surrendor. 

Elliot anys that “ Seisan, a village on Lake Manchur may be the place hero 
called Síanm." There is a place, so called, in some comparatively recent maps, but 
puch is not to be found in the "Indian Atlas” map from the most recent surveya. 
Sisam, however, ns the context shows, was a considerable distance to the castward 
of Lake Manchbhar, 

Mir Má'sám of Bakhar, ono of tho historians of Sind, makes n statement worthy 
of record hero. Ho says, that the tract of country west of the Mihrán [as it flowed 
in hia day] dependent on Siw-istán, is called by the Fukahá-i-Islám [Doctors of Law 

- 


and Divinity] by the name of U*ghar, because the Jinnah people Aim. [ric in MSS., 


possibly meant for Chinnah] submitted of their own nccord to the Mnsalmins, on 
which account, according to the Shara’, tho legal tribute they were liable to, was 
one-tenth ; whereas, if they had been reduced by force of arms, the legal tribute 
would have been one-fifth, 
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Siw-istán, instead of having to return to Nirún for that purpose. He found 


it impossible, however, to get to Bahman-ábad from thence for various 
reasons, as related in the Chach Namah ; for he had previously despatched 
his battering rams up the Sind Sagar towards Nirün, on the west side 
of the estuary of which, at the distance of about six miles, Bahman-ábád 
was situated, ns stated by tho DBalázari, who subsequently visited it. 
When we see the vast changes which a single year brings about in the 
courses of the rivers of these parts, we cau form some idea of the changes 
which must have occurred in two hundred; although there are some 
who expect to find on its banks, and actually presume to identify, places 
mentioned above two thousand two hundred years ago, and suppose the 
rivers to be running in the same channels, and in much the same 
positions, as the Greeks found them. 

The Balázari takes us, at once to Sadüsán or Siw-istán, and states 
that it capitulated, which so far is correct ; but another work, the Jámi'- 
nt-Tiwarikh, says, that, “the fortress of Salím!59 was first captured, and 
then Sadüsán or Siw-istán surrendered, Its affairs having been disposed 
of, and an 'Arab officer left in charge of it, Muhammad, son of Kasim, pre- 
pared to cross to the east side of the Mibrán by a bridge of boats which 
he hud caused to be constructed. But the writers do not mention the 


186 Tho Sahbán of the Baldzari, nnd Sisam of tho Chach Namah. 

137 Some considerable time elapsed before Mubammad could crosa the Mihrán. 
After tho capitulation of Siw-istán, be, leaving a Commissioner there with a small 
force, moved with his army against Sisam, and reached n place called Nidháhnh 
[ 34953. Lin another MS. w'*23!—Nidhén] on tho banks of the Kunbh, The chief 
priests of the Budh there, who traced their lineage from Ikránah or Akrénah on the 
Gang, which they call A-dwand Bihar (Seo “ Tabakát-i-Nágirí'" page 491, and Ap- 
pendix D, page xxvi) incited the Rinks of the Jata of Badhiyah, and Kákah, son of 
Kotal, to make a night attack on tho ‘Arab camp. They mado the attempt, Kákah 
sending a thousand men with therm, but it did not succeed ; and, soon after, Kákah 
submitted, and subsequently, betrayed his countrymen, After this affair Mubam- 
mad appeared before the fort of Sisam and invested it for two days; tho infidels 
were defeated, and the fort captured. Bajhrá, son of Qhandar, and unclo's son. of 
Dahir, with Ráwats and Thákurs, who wero his dependents and followers, there foll, 


along with Bajhrá ; while others fled to Upper-most Badhiyah [ >” yb $2259? 1, and 
some to the fort of Bhatlár ( 5.51€ J. between Sáláj and Kandi. 

About this time Mohammad received orders from Amír Hajjáj, saying, that it 
was necessary for him to leave other places alone, and to return to Nírün, and make 
arrangementa for crossing tho Mihrán and reducing Dáhir, nnd when that was 
effected, the strongholds nnd provinces would naturally fall into bis hands. Muham- 
mad accordingly returned towards Nírán, and, on his way, happened to halt "near 
the fortress situated on the hill (koh) of Nírün, adjacent to which was a lako,” the 

praises of which he gives in glowing terms. Without doubt, this lake is that called 
the Sonhari Dhand, and the rains of the fort are on the north side of it. Tho Jám, 
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difficulties he had to encounter, the delay in. obtaining boats, the want 


'T'amáchí, one of the Sammnah rulers, is said to have subsequently occupied it. See 
ante note 173. Muhammad gave Amir Hajjij nn aecoant of his recent proceod- 
ings, and that he “had reached the bank (lab) of the Xb-i-Sibün, which they call 
Mihrán, at a halting place which lay in the tract of conntry around Bédhiyah, and 


opposite to the fortress of Lnghriir or Baghrür [ ss or 3990 ]. which is sitaated on 
that river [on tho enst bank] and belonging to tho territory of Dahir, and the very 
strong fort of Sisam ; but, in accord with his commands, ho had retarned, and awaited 
further instructions, which he hoped to get soon," as the place he was then writing 
from, he says, was ' near to the Dár-ul-Khiláfat." He probably meant nearer than 
Siw-istan wns. 

With nll this before him, Elliqt, in his work, confounda Baghrér with Nírüm, 
while it is certain that the place in question lay east of the Mihrán, and Nirin on tho 
west, as ia plainly stated. Soe vol. 1, page 163, where he has, “opposite the fort of 
Baghrür (Nírüán), on the Mihrán. © ७ * This fort in in the country [district is 
meant which lay east] of Alor, * $ # The forts of Síwistán and Bisnm have been 
already taken," etc. 

His accounts of Muhammad's movements preparatory to crossing the Mihrám, 
in his extract from the Ch»ch Namah, is hopelessly confused. He saya (page 166); 
“Muhammad Kasim [this is how he writes the father's and son's names together as 
those of one person] had determined to cross, nnd was apprehensive lest Rai Dáhir 
might come to the banks of the Mihrán with his army, and oppose the transit. He 
ordered Sulaimán bin Tibán Knraishi to advance boldly [here a sad mistake has been 
made, and the words “ towards Baghrar”’ have been rendered “ to advance boldly” 
mistaking j^ for 355— pride,’ haughtiness, eto. | with his troops against the fort 
in order that Fáfi, son of Dahir, should not be able to join his father [In a note ho 
says: MS. A. iw fanity, but seems to say “the fort of Aror." He was a long way 
from Aror]. Sulaiman accordingly went with 600 horsemen. He ordored also the 
son of 'Atiya Tifli to watch the road with 500 mon, by which Akham might bo ex- 
pected to advance (thia refers to a place, not à man. See hia work page 362], in 
order to cover Gandara [sic.] and he ordered the Samani, who was chief of Nirán to 
keop open the road for the supply of food and fodder to the camp.  Mus'ab bin 
'Abu-r-rahiman was ordered to command the advance guard, and keep the roads clear. 
[This Mus'ab, son of 'Abd-nr-Kabmán, ns-Sakafi, was a kinsman of Mahammad). 
He placed Namána bin Hanzala Kalábí in the centre with a thousand men; and 
ordered Zakwin bin 'Ulwán al Bikri with 1,500 men to attend on Moka Bisdya, chief 
of Bait [sie]; and the Bhoti [Bhatí?] Thakurs and the Jats of Ghost, who had 
mado-submission and entered the “Arab service, were told to remain at Sigur and 
the island of Bait” 

We all know where Gandábabh is, also that bet, not “ Bait," means an island, or 
rather, tho delta of a river, surrounded by channels, which this was—the delta of the 
Mihrin; and what he has mistaken for “ Ghazsf," along with his “ Gandara,” is 


the word 697 —westers, npplied to tho Jats on the western side of the Milrdn, as 
gharkf Jats is applied subsequently to those on the east side. We also know for 
certain that Nirdn lay between Debal and Manyiriyah, bnt nearer to the former, 
and that Ságarah was two days’ journey from Debal on the east, Elliot likewise 
tells us, as does Canningham, who follows him, that * Gandaba" was always called 
Kandabil in those days.” Bee note 160, page 217, 
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of food and forage, and the consequent loss of men and horses from 


If any one will take the trouble to look at a map, it will be seen ata glance 
what nonsense this is. Gandábah is no less than four degrees of latitude farther 
north than where these operations took place, namely, in the lower part of the delta 
of the Mihrán, in the southern part of the present Haidar-ábád Collectorate of Sind, 
and between the present town of Jarak and the Puránnh Dhorah, and farther north. 
The bet, or deltn, nt that period, did not extend farther south than the Pir Patho 
hills and the present Wánguh Bázár, if so far south. The object of these movements 
of Mubammad, son of Kasim, is sufficiently manifest. It was to pass the western 
branch of tho Mihrán just above its junction with the main stream again, as in- 
dicated in the “ Masálik wa Mamálik'" map. We must not judge of the lower part 
of the delta by what it is now, but by what it was some twelve centuries since. Seo 
note 163, pago 221. 

The account given in the Chach Namah respecting Mubammad’s movements 
after his return from Siw-istan by command of Amir Hajjáj, contains so many im- 
portant geographical details, that I must give a short abstract of them here. 

At the period in question, one of Rá'e Dáhir's " Maliks,” ns they are styled in 
the Chach Namah, held n Hisar or fort in the Bet or delta, on the Mihrán, and ap- 
parently just bolow the junction of that branch of tho river, which, about forty 
miles above Bahman-ábád separated into two, and re-united with the eastern branch 
again some distance to the south of that city, and towards the sea coast. This Bet, 
it is stated, was situated on tho east side of the Mihrán on tho margin of a stream [a 
minor channel], an island formed by the Kunbh river. The Malik was called Rásil, 
son of Sami. Muhammad was told that, if he could win him to his side, the diffi- 
culty of crossing the Mihrán would be got over. 

Amir Hajjáj, in his letter» to Mulammnd, containing excellent advice for his 
guidance, impressed upon him to choose ७ place where a strong bridge of boats might 
be constructed, and where the crossing place was flat and even. It was after this 
that Nírün was surrendered to him by its governor, who was continued in charge 
of it. In the mean time, some of the petty chiefs of the Bhnti tribe, and others, began 
to submit to him ; and, at Nirán, an inhabitant of Debal, who was a native of Basrah, 
brought to him a Samani or Priest, who, he said, conld facilitate his crossing the Ab- 
i-Sind [síc. not Mihrán]. In Muharram, 93 H. (October, 711 A. D.) Muhammad 
moved from his position—the last mentioned was the delightful place on the koh-i- 
Nirún, near the lake before referred to—and arrived near the fortress of Ash-bahár 


( sha! )a place of great strength, with a determined garrison, the town, which 
lay on the west side, having been brought within the aren of the defences by sur- 
rounding it with a ditch. It was, however, reduced and a Shabnah or Commissioner 
left there. From thence Mubammad moved to the west bank of the Xb-i- Mihrán, 
on the verge of the boundary of Ráwar. This appears to have been one of tho most 
important places in lower Sind, which (७१० had fonnded on the cast bank of the 
great river, and near it was Jai-pür, which is constantly mentioned along with it. In 
the mean time, a chief named Mokah, the Bisháyah, submitted to the ‘Arab leader. 
He was brother of Rasil, the then chief of the Bet, above referred to, and between 
the two brothers and their father, who sided with Kasil, great hostility existed. For 
this the Bet was conferred upon him (nominally), and he was directed to collect 
boats for the propused bridge. 

Mohammad wrote an account of these matters to Hajjáj, and, soon after, moved 
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disease, and the months that elapsed in the mean time. Having effected 


to that part of the west bank of the Mihrán which was opposite to Ráwar [and] 
Jai-pir, and Mokah was sent to select a place for crossing. But Efajjáj required “a 
map on paper, with the mensures of the depth and breadth of the river, and the 
state of the banks for four fersangs up and down stream at the placo proposed” 
Daring this period, Dáhir's people had surprised Siw-istan, which had boon left with 
but a fow of his own "Arab troops, and Muhammad had to detach 4,000 horse thither, 
and secure it. This is what the Balázari refers to in the text above, as thongh that 
was the first capture of Siw-istan. 

On hearing of Mokah's proceedings, and of his going over to tho Musalmáns, 
Dáhir now sent his son Jai Senha to the Bet, to prevent the "Arabs crossing and 
holding it, Jai Sonha came [down stream] with his troops, accompanied by boats, by 
tho Kotkah branch, to the banka of the Mihrán, to tho fort of the Bet opposite to 
Mubammoad's position. 

More than a month passed, want of food for themselves and their horses stared 
tho "Arabs in the face ; tho horses fell ill, nnd such was tho scarcity, that those which 
became affected were killed nnd eaten, Bonts were not forthcoming; and suspicion 
arose that Mokah was deceiving them.  Hajjáj became angry at tho dolny, and com- 
manded that boats should be procured by whatever means attainable, and sent from 
his own stables 2,000 horses. In the mean time, provisions and forage began to bo 
brought in, but great sickness [scurvy] prevailed, so much so, that Hajjáj had to 
send vinegar, which was done by repeatedly saturating carded cotton with vinegar 
and drying the cotton each time, and when sufficiently saturated, it was made into 
bales for facility of transmission. The cotton was to be soaked in water, and tho 
vinegar solution given to the sick.  Hajjáj farther directed that the passage shonld 
be made at the Bet, wherever the Mihrán was narrowest and the banks easy; nnd, 
if there was an island or bank in the channel, it was to be made use of, and tho 
crossing effected by degrees, constructing a bridge of boats for the purpose, 

Muhammad now broke up his camp, nnd marched into the district [or tract— 
samin] of Ságarah, belonging to the district of Jhim, and directed the boats to be 
brought, and planks as many as might be required. In the interim, the Wazir of 
Rai Díáhir endeavoured to rouse him from his carelessness and neglect of his affairs ; 
and Muhammad, not desiring to be obstracted in the construction of the bridge of 
boats, nnd in crossing, detached 600 horse towards the fort of Baghrür (on the op- 
posite side) to attract the attention of Füfi, Dáhir's son, there stationed; also 500 
horse on the road to Akham [' Aghámanno'" of Hughes, and * Augoomanoo" of 
maps, on the Puránah Dhorah, 25 miles S. E, of Haidarábád] to watch tho territory 
of Kandárah [- ४1०४४ . This is Elliot's '* Gandava." See also pages 166 and 362 of 


his work]; while tho Samani in charge of Nírün (who had previously submitted to the 
'Arabs) was to take care that food and forage reached the army. Another 1,000 men 
woro pushed forward to guard the road, while another body of 1,500 more, and Mokah, 
the Bisáyah, Malik of tho Bet, and the Thiknrs of the Bhatís and the western 
[ ८७४४ ] Jats [this is the word read ns “ Ghasné" by Elliot, Seo pages 167 and 507 
of his work], and the chief men of Sájgarah, who have submitted, were stationed in 
Si of Bet," The author, probably, was not aware that both words are of 
the same signification, one being Persian and the other Hindi, 

As soon ns Muhammad reached the Jhim passage, ho went to examine where the 


_ ford was narrowest and least obstructed, and the banks suitable; and he came to a 
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the passage at last, without much opposition on the part of Dahir, son of 


stand opposito to the jarah in question. Having satisfied himself, boats woro 
brought, stones laid out [to moor them], planks laid on, joined, and fastoned to- 
gether. Dáhir being aware of Mokah's doings, had sent his son, Jai Senha (as beforo 
noticed) to hold the Zet, and he was directed not to trust the Bisháyah, Sarband, who 
might be in communication with Mokah. On this, Rásil, the latter's brother, and his 
enemy, went to Dahir, and asked to bo permitted to defend the Bet, as he and hia 
father had always been hostile to Mokah ; and he was sent, and directed to prevent 
the 'Arab army crossing, and tho chief men of tho Bet were commanded to obey his 
orders. On this, Jai Sepha returned to his former post nt ltáwar. Rásil, accordingly, 
effectually prevented the bridge from being finished and secured to the east bank; 
so Muhammad had to have ns many boats prepared and joined together on tho west 
bank as would span the Mihrán, troops wero placed on it, and it was pushed off. 
It so happened that (swinging round) it toached the opposite bank exactly at tho 
point whore the enemy were collected to oppose the passage, and the infantry on the 
bridge of boats, pouring a volley of arrows n mong them, leaped on shore, formed up, 
and dispersed them; while their comrades secured tbe bridge head with pegs and 
stakes, and then they pursued the onemy to the very gate of Jhim. One of the 
fugitives, however, mannged to got away, and, by dawn the next morning, reached 
Dáhir's camp, and told the bad news. [See Elliot, page 1677. 

Then Mubammad addressed his army, and told them of the hardships and 
dangers they were abont to encounter, and that if any one wished to return, now 
was the time, bnt only three persons did, their reasons being deemed sufficient ; and 
the bridge being now quite finished, body after body of the troops crossed, losing but 
one man, who fell from the bridge and was drowned. As soon ns the pasange had 
been effected, the army was marshalled in battle array, and moved forward until 
near the fort of the Bet, using great caution (as enjoined by Hajjáj), and intrenching 
the camp. From thence Muhammad advanced towards Rawar until he reached Jai- 
pir, and between it and Raéwar was an inlet or creek, and at the pasenge across, 
Dahir, who had reached tho east side of the creek with his forces, had sent a party 
to reconnoitre; and Jai Senba was directed to oppose tho further advance of the 
'Arabs, but he was overthrown with grent slaughter. 

At this juncture, 1६६७11, brother of Mokali, who had prevented tho 'Arabs from 
completing their bridge nnd securing it to the east bank, offered to submit; but, in 
order ' to preserve his hononr," he asked the "Arab leader to send a party of troops 
and capture him at a certain place, at the j4-e [canal or water-course] of Bartari 
or Batari, five fursokhs from the fort of Kunbh, where he would be, under pretence 
of going to Dáhir's presence. This was done, and then Mokah, his brother, was 
installed in the Het. 

Mubammad was advised by both brothers, to move from where he thon was to 
a place called Nárá'i or Nárání ( «sb ) ; for Dahir was at Khjijik [a strange Sindi 
word with two "Arabic (31; and, on well examining the country around, it was 
found that a large lake [ long, narrow lake or dhand], which was impassable (on foot), 
intervened. LHdsil snid it must be crorsed; and he obtained boats, and the passage 
was effected, but still another inlet, dhand, or side channel, intervened between. 

Rásil advised that the force should move another march farther up stream, towards 
Jui-pár on the canal of Dadabah Wah, which is a village belonging to Riwar, and 
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Chach, the ruler of the country, whose capital was Aror, he encounterod 
Rá'e Dáhir in battle, at the hend of a considerable army with numerous 
war elephants, who, towards the close of the day, was completely over- 
thrown, and killed in the engagement, Muhammad, after this success, 
moved towards old Bahman-ábád, which was two farsangs* from 
where Mansüriynh was afterwards built, its subsequent site at tho 
time being a jangal. The great mound, styled **'Thool [Tall] Depur 
Ghangra” of the large one inch scale map, six miles north-east of 
Bahman-ábád is doubtless its site. At Bahman-ábád the remains of Ri'e 
there halt, as Mabammad would then be parallel with Dáhir's position, and frome it, 
would be able to act either in front or rear of it, and on Dáhit's baggage. He did so, 
and came to the canal of Dadahah Wab, on which Dahir moved towards Eáwar; 
and having there deposited his servants and baggage, he cam and took up ७ position 
where, between him and the ‘Arab forcos, only n f«srsang distanco intervened. 
Muhammad, on this, moved nearer towards Dáhir's position until he had reached 
within half that distance from him. Fighting had gone on for three days, until, on 
the fourth, Dihir himself appeared in the field, and a eovere conflict took place. 
Muhammad had detached 6,000 of his troops in advance, with directions to cross the 
channel, which on that day separated the two armies; but, finding that they were 
likely to be hard pressed, throngh the enemy having got an inkling of the more- 
mont, he moved to their support with the remainder of his forces. Dahir had 
determined on: making a supreme effort, and did so. He had concentrated all his 
nvnilnble forces, and the difforent tribes of Sind, including the sharkt Jate—the Jata 
east of the Mihrán—besides his own troops, were posted in the rear in support. All 
was of no avail: tho infidels were driven back with great loss; and the Musalmánus, 
that night, remained on the fold, in the position they had gained, This was the 9th 
of Ramnzán, 93 H. (19th June, 712 A. D.). On the following day, the 10th, Mubam- 
mad harangued nnd exhorted his troops [there was no ' khutba," to read. Seo 
Elliot, page 169]; tho Arabs made n general attack upon Dáhir and his forces ; and 
he was finally killed near the fort of Kawar, between the Mihrán river and the canal 
of Dadahah Wih, in endeavouring to reach that fortress, and his troops were over- 
thrown with great slaughter, and pursued to the gates of that place. Jai Senha, son 
of Dahir, and Rani Bá'i, Dáhir's sister, whom the latter had married, entered the fort 
of Rawar, and thore shut themselves up; but Jai Senha was for sallying forth, and 
again fighting the enemy while life Insted. He was dissunded from doing so, and 
advised by the Wazir of Dahir, to retire to the higdy of Bahman-ábád, where he wonld 
be able to rally the forces of the country, and be ablo to make n stand against the 
Musalmáns with more chance of success. He did so; and Rání BA, with some of 
Dáhir's Malika along with her, remained in the fort of Ráwar resolved to defend it. 
It was invested, and the walls breached, and finally surrondered ; but, bofore this was 
done, Rini Bá'í had n«cended a funeral pyre, and joined her husband and brother. 
From this it will be seen, that n considerable time elapsed after tho ' Araba 


' entered Sind before these eventa camo to pass ; and, what is surprising, is, that these 


operations went on in the height of the hot season, when, at the present timo, tho 
rivers nre in flood, and the country inundated, and yet no remark is made on the 
subject. 

188 A little over six miles, See note 105. 
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Dáhir's forces had rallied; and in the operations which ensned before 
that place fell, 26,000 men were slain on the part of the defenders 199 


159 Mir Ma'smüm here is quite nt variance with the historians who wrote several 
conturies before him, and one of whom wrote not much more than a century nftor the 
events he records. Mir Ma'sam is brief, doubles up events, and thereby con- 
fuses them. He makes Muhammad, son of Kasim, nftor the fall of Siw-istén and 
Salim, reject the advice given him to attack Bahman-abad first, and makes bim 
march direct from Siw-istan to Alor or Aror, which he did not do. He says he 
crossed '" the river" to tho mauza' of Tahl-ti cs 9 — which, in two other copies of 
his work, is written ut?’ and is —three or four &uroh from Siw-istán. The first 
name, however, i» correct. “The river" here cannot refer to "the Mihrán of 
Sind" (nor even to tho branch which flowed towards it from Kalari), which passed 
npwards of forty miles farther east nt the period in qnestion, in which direction 
Kalari lay, but to what is called the Kunbh in the Ohach Namah. There is still a 
mawga' called Tahl-ti abont seven miles north of Siw-istan or modern Sihwán, on the 
east side of the river which we call tho " Western Nara,” whose channel, in former 
times, was, no doubt, a branch of the Sindhu or Ab-i-Sind; and nt that period, it 
may have been known as the Kumbh or Kunbh, or river of the Kumbh or Kunbh, 
These words, eS or @, signify, ‘a water-pot, or ‘vessel,’ in Sanskrit; and 
whether we can connect those meanings with the Lake Manchhar which, in ita 
contre, is somowhat in the form of a pot or water vessel, being very deep, with steep, 
rocky sides, is rather doubtful, but the idea crossed my mind. The words cannot be 
intended for the Sanskrit word for a spring eto., for that is oaa$—Kund. The "Arab 


writers do not allude in the slightest degree to this at present great lake, which seems 
hardly to have existed as a lake in those days. Perhaps at the period in question 
only the deop portion contained water, and hence its similarity to a gigantic kunbh, 

With respect to Tabl-ti, I do not presume to say that the present mauza — tho 
" Talti nnd “ Tultee" of the maps—is the identical place referred to by Mir 
Ma'süm, for a thousand changes may have occurred since that time. I merely men- 
tion the fact of such a place existing under that name in the exact locality mentioned, 
and where also is a Tabl-ti dhand or lake. That Muhammad first reduced Bahman- 
ábád, and then moved to Aror, there is no doubt whntever. Mir Mn'süm says, that 
fié’o Dábir, finding that Muhammad had crossed to Tahl-ti, despatched a force to 
oppose his advance to the kol-i-db or lake of coms — Kinjri—or es —Kingri— 
(about twenty miles west of the ruins of Aror), upon which, the "Arab commander 
marched on wot  Ráfión— (in other copies of the original "m and ws, There 
i» n Rafi Dero ferry south-west of Kingri), and detached part of his troops to en- 
counter Ká'e Dáhir's forces, and overthrew them, This lake is said, in Mir Ma'süm'ns 
work, to have been crossed by the “Arab army by means of one boat, which took 
threo men at a time, which, of course, is absurd. 

After this, according to the same writer, Mabammad moved with his wholo 
force against Aror; and, in an engagement, which took placo on tho 10th Ramagin, 
93 H., near that city, Dáhir was defeated nnd sisin, 


From this it will be noticed that he leaves ont nearly ovory thing that occurred. 


at Bahman-ábád during six months, and all tho eventa which took place on tho banks 
of the Mihrán before that, including Dábir's death, nnd has transferred them to Aror 
instead; and, consequently, has shown, that, for the early history of Sind, he ia not 
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Muhammad, leaving a governor there, moved towards Aror and Baghrür, 


to bo relied on; while the Ohach Namah, contains the relation of eventa generally 
from the statements of eye-witnosses of what they relate. 

As soon ns Jai Senha, son of Dahir, reached Bahman-ábád, he endenvoured to 
rone his brother and kinsmen to oppose the invaderas with energy, but without 
result: there was no combined effort made. Accordingly, he despatched letters to 
his brother Füfí, at the capital, Aror; to Ohach. son of Darsiynh, Dáhir's nephew, 
who held Bábiyah [the Pábiyah of Elliot before, but, now he makes it Bhátiya 
although there is no *h' in it] on the south side of tho river Bish [which was subse- 
quently hold by Kaksah, son of Chandar, Dábir's uncle, according to the same 
authority]; and to Dahol or Dahil, another son of Chandar, who held Núdiynh and 
Kai-kánán [the " Kikan” of the Balázarí—tracta west of the Ab-i-Sind]. Mobarn- 
mad, son of Kasim, on the other hand, after tho death of Dahir, and capture of 
Ráwnr, as before related, moved towards Bahman-ábsd, between which two places 
were two fortified towns Bahrür and Dháliyah. The first offered obstinate resistance, 
and was only captured after two months’ investment, and tho latter nearly as long, 
but withont much opposition. The people, at last, finding they could not hold out, 
despatched their families from thence by the bridge over the Manhal [branch of the] 
river; bnt, on the Musalmáns becoming aware of it next day, they were pursued, 
and a great number slanghtered. Such as escaped made their way towards Hindá- 
stán by the Ramal territory [the tracts inhabited by the Bhatí tribe], and the 
vegistán, or sundy desert [evidently towards Jasal-mir, the feeders of the Hnkpá from 
the direction of Poh-karn, at that period, having ceased to flow], towards the terri- 
tory of Siro [Sirohi? There is a “Sero,” eighty-one miles abore Bahman-ábád, east 
of Sayyidah) of which Diw Rá [or Rij, as in Elliot] was ruler. Ho was the uncle’s 
son of Rá'e Dáhir [nnd, consequontly, must have been son of Chandar}. 

Dháliynh having been given up, Mohammad located there Nibah, son of Daháran, 
son of Dhdliyah, and charged him with the care and superintendence of boats [it 
appears to have been on the Puránah Dhorah branch of the Mihrán of Sind) along 
the banks from that place to Dadahah-Tiyah (possibly Wadahah-Tiyah], which was 
a farsang [three miles] from Bahman-ábád. [See Elliot, page 176.) Another march 
from Dháliyah bronght the "Arab forces to the banks of the Jalwali Nuhr [canal or 
minor channel] on the east sido of Bahman-ábád (which Elliot's editor very wisely 
supposed was the “ Falalai,” which is only thirty-three miles south-west of Bahman- 
&bád] and thoro they took up their position. 

Bellasis, in his interesting account of the ruina of Bahmnn-ábád, which he 
discovered, appears even to have found what we may well anppose was the site of 
the “Arab cump during the investment. He says: ' On my lust visit to Brahman- 
ábád, I made inquiry of an old cultivator if he had ever soon any of the round solid 
balls of pottery mentioned in my first paper. ' Sábib,' rejoined the old man, ' come to 
the Top Khanah [arsenal], and I will show you plenty.' I followed his guidance, 
and ho led mo outside the city walls, and across the dry bed of the river, and there, in 
the plain, sure enough were à number of these pottery balls, I could distinctly see 
the square heaps in which they had been piled in regular rows like round shot ; 
E woattered over the plain, numbers of single ones were to be found, slightly 
embodded in the soil. They wore of various sizes, some ns large ns 12-ponnders, 
others ubont the size of billiard balla. The old man accounted for there being ao 


mauy scattered about the plain by saying that in ancient times a great battle had 
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but the last name cannot be correct, because it is mentioned previously 


boon fonght on that spot. The smaller balla might have been used in m sling, bat 
the larger ones would have required some engine like the balista to propel them.” 

To return, however, to the subject of Jai Senha, Not liking apparently, to 
bo shut up in Bahman-ábád, he had retired to Chani-sar ['Tibbah-i-Chani-sar, See 
farther on.), but he bad previously selected and appointed sixteen of the chiefs of the 
place to the charge of the gates, to guard them as leaders of tho troops. Four 
gates are mentioned, but the names of five are given; namely, the Jarirari, which 
may bo that of the citadel, as the others are numbered, and 1. Bhárand or Bbárind ; 
2. Satiyi; 3. Manorah ; and 4. Salah. On Monday, Ist Rajab, 93 H. (April, 711 A. D. 
[This cannot be correct, as Dahir was only killed two months and ten days after that 
date.], Muhammad intronchod his position, and prepared to attack Bahmon-ábád, 
which was said to contain 40,000 fighting men. Fighting went on continnally, until 
six months had passed away [the hot season included], and Muhammad and his 

forces were become dispirited and almost hopeless of taking the placo. At length on 
Monday, the end of Zi-Hijjah, the last month of the year [17th October, 711 A. D.) 
news of Jai Senha wna obtained, He had returned from the country of Ramal, which 
is called Bhátiah, and had begun to infest the roads nnd harass the Musalmins by 
causing a scarcity of forage and food. On this Muhammad had to send to Mokah, 
tho Bighiynh, to ask him what had best be done, and he advised the despatch of 
forces to drive Jai Senha away. This was dono, and Jai Senha, who appears unable 
to relieve Bahman-dbdd, sent his family and effects by way of the registdn, or sandy 
desert, [the tributaries of the Hakrá coming from the eastward, from the side of 
Poh-karn nnd Jasal-mir, ns elsewhere stated, had at thia time ceased to be perennial 
streams and did not reach it, hence that part had become a desert, ] to a place called 
Jangan, and to "Uri or "Orah, and Kiba [Khábo?] in the territory of Chitrür ; nnd, 
at last, retired into the territory of Kash-mir. 

Jai Senha having retired to Chitrür, no hope remained of being relieved and 
the investment raised; and the principal merchants and traders,—who always fear 
for their money bags, nnd their own intorests—under the plea, that without lenders 
to lead the troops, those who conld have done so, having been killed, it was impos- 
sible to hold ont longer, depnted four of their number to enter into communication 
with the Musalmán commander. The up-shot wna, it waa ngreed, that a sally 
should be made from the Jaritari gate by partizana of theirs, under pretence of 
fighting, and that, on the appearance of the "Arabs they should take to flight, and 
leave the gate open for them to enter; and thus was it troacherously betrnyed to 
them. As soon ns they got inside, and appeared upon tho walls, the garrison (or as 
many as could) endeavoured to escapo by tho eastern gate, which of the four 
is not named. About 6,000 fighting men were killed; some say 16,000, but this 
seems to refer to those who had perished during the investment, and not to 
thoso killed when the placo was taken, At this place [ini Ládí, one of Dáhir^a 
wives, was made captive, whom Mubammnad afterwards purchased, and then entered 
into matrimony with her. 

After thia success, Mubammad wrote an acconnt of the proceedings to Amir 
Hajjáj, in which he says, that he had written his report at n place on tho higher part 
of the Jalwáli Jé'e (canal or minor channel). Before leaving Bahman-ábhd, and 
moving northwards, he settled tho government of southern Sind, _ Ho placed Nübah 
[already mentioned as having been placed in charge of Dháliyah], sou of Dabárau, 
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along with Ráwar, which lay on the west side of Dahman-ábád, aud was 


son of Dháliyah, in charge of Ráwar and its dependencies, together with the charge 
nnd supervision of vessels and bouts, to have thom (nome) kept in readiness; and he 
ordored that every vossel or boat which shonld arrive or depart, from abovo or below 
(stream), should bo taken to the fort of Rawar if it contained men or war materials. 
The boats and vessels above Dbháliyah were placed under the supervision of an 
“Arab officer, Ibn Ziyád-al-'Abdi, Other Walis and "Amila were nominated to tho 
charge of Siwistin, Nírún, Dhiliyah, and other places; and the parts inhabited by the 
Jats were likewise brought ander control. 

Having disposed of the affaire of Bahman-fbid and the Lohánahs, and all parts 
to the east and west, and in the environs and neighbonrhood thereof, on Thursday, 
tho 3rd of Mubarram, 94 H. (9th October, 712 A. D.), Mohammad marched with his 
forces to a place called Motbal [in one MS Munhlal. Muthalo of the Sindis, which ap- 
pears in one mapas “ Mothilo " andin another as" Mothito" ! ] in the neighbourhood 
of Sáwandi, also called Sáwandi of the Sammaha, where there was an db-gfr and a 
grassy plain, and which was called the Karbhár Dandh (dhand), and on the shore 
thereof he pitched his camp, All the dwellers in that part were Samnanis (Priests), 
Nahr-bán (canal diggers ?), and merchants and traders, who all came out to receive 
him, and submit to his wuthority ; and in the parts around were Jat peasantry. From 
thence Muhammad marched to Bhardr or Bhirüár [mistaken by Mir Mas'úm and 
others for Baghrür, which was in quite a different direction], and despatched officers 
to administer the affairs of that place and of Kandbar. He then moved into the 
tract of country peopled by the Sammah tribes, and nominated a chief over them. 
Having provided for the administration of the affairs of the Lobánahs, ho camo 
among the Sihtabs, arranged their affairs, and required them to guide him towards 
Aror. 

I may here notice, that, from the foregoing nccount contained in the Chach 
Namah, Rawar and Dháliyah appear to have been situated on the east side of the 
western branch of the Mihrán of Sind, which separated into two channels forty 
miles above Bahman-ábád, as shown in tho "Arab map. Also, that there is no actual 
mention of that branch having been crossed to get to Aror; but it was probably 
passed at the stage where the Karbhár Dhand ia mentioned. 

I must also remark that the dates givon in the Chach Namah are either wrong 
or confused, Debsl appears to have been taken in the first month of 03 H., but tho 
letter of Hajjáj, acknowledging tho account of it» capture, is dated in Rajab, the 
seventh month, and took sometime to come, a couple of weeks at least, After this 
Muhammad moved against Siw-istin, and after his return from thence it was some 
months before he could cross the Mihrán. Several other letters passed between 
them, and yet between the letter of Rajab and the 10th of Muharram when Dahir 
was killed, only the months Sha’ bán and ten days of Muharram intervened. After 


that, when Rawar had fallen it tow two months to reduce Balirür, and the redaction 
of Dhaliyah took nearly as long. This wonld bring us to the end of the year 93 H.; 


nnd yot, it ia said, that he appeared on the 180 Rajab, DSH, before Bahman-ábád, 
two months and twenty days before Dahir waa killed ; and after boing six months 
before Bahlinan-ábád, it was only the end of Zi-Hijjah, the last month of 93 HL, that 


news of Jai Sonha was received which led to ite capture. Then it must have taken 


kome little time to settle the affairs of Bahman-Ábád, and yot he is snid to havo 


= towards Aror from thence on the Jrd of Muharram 914 H, According to 
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captured after Dáhir's defeat, and was close to tho east bank of the 
western branch of the Mihrán. It appears to refer to the Bahrür of 
the Chach Namah. First, the people of Tawandari [the mame is some- 
what doubtful. See the Samandür of the Kazwini, page 211, and Samand 
of the Istakhari, page 211] submitted to him, and he reached Bnsmad 
[not to be mistaken for Basmid nearer Multan near which the Mihrán 
flowed] which also submitted, nfter which he appeared before the 
capital, Aror. "This place was situated on a hill, and he had to besiege 
it for several months; it finally capitulated on terms. 

Having effected these successes, Muhammad advanced to 4£J|,190 — 
which was situated on this side, that is, on the south side or left 
bank, of the river Bish! This was captured, and was in ruins when 
the author wrote.’ After this Mubammad crossed the Biih, and 





the time occupied in the different operations ns stated in the Chach Namah, ho conld 
scarcely have started for Aror before Rajab, O4 H., otherwise thoro is bnt four 
months and twenty-three days from the death of Dahir for the completion of opera- 
tions which it is said took upwards of ten months to accomplish, and consequently, 
there is an error somewhere, 

190 This word, being without points, might be mistaken for one word, but it is 
merely the Sindi proper name Sikab, with the "Arabic prefix “al, as distinctly 3 
shown in the Chach Namah. See note 192. 4 

191 This is incorrect. Sikah was close to the east bank of the Riwi, but Bêbiyah 
was on the left or south bank of the Bish, and Asa] Kandah or Askandah was on 
the north of the Bíáh, as shown in the following noto. 

194 Certain enthusiastic writers have supposed that the name of the Orydrace 
is derived from the name of U'chchh, which they also suppose was in oxistence two 
thousand two hundred years ago; while some of ("०७७७ who labour under this sape 
position enll it by the incorrect names of Uja, Uch, and even Uk. The only 
doubts entertained on the subject, apparently, arise in the minda of more recent 
European writers becanse "Arrian and Strabo seem to say," thatit [the town of 
the Orydrace) stood “ on the west bank of tho Acesines [the Chin-áb]. 

U'chchh stands on the east bank of the Chin-áb and its tributaries now, but, in 
former days, and down to comparatively modern times, it stood on the wes bank of. 
the Biáh, or Rad-i-Sind wo Hind of the old writers, and a little nbovo its junction 
with the Sindhu or Ab-i-Sind; and, at the period in question, the Chin-áb and other 
Panj-áb rivers were tributaries of the Bish. The Greek accounts, however, show, | 
that the country or town of the Oxydracie lay north of the Ráwi, and in the Rachin- [ 
fb Do-ábah, ns shown farther on. 

Elliot (vol. 1, p. 109), quoting the “ Mujmaln-t Tawárikh," on the division of 
Bind by the son of Kafand, one of the ancient kings, said to baye been contompornry 
with Alexander the Great, states, that, "One king [governor is meant) ho established 
in 'Askalandwea, Upon another he bestowed the country of Zor, to which Anj 
[Uch?] is attached." Ina note, ho says, “It is written &uydidl.,—with two 
purely ‘Arabic letters, ¢ and G —“ but the name in generally accepted as 
*Askalond, or *Askalandra, and the termination wa has not been found elsewhere, | 
[that is, in one MS. only] May not the passage be read—He established one king 
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moved towards Multán and invested it; first defeating the infidels out- 


at 'Askalnnd and Sah? or may not the Inst word signify—and three (dopen- 
doncies)?" Yea, if “sah” meant three in Porsian, only it does not, 

Such are some of tho foundations on which aro based the identification of the 
Oxydrace with Uja, Uch, or Uk. Very solid foundations, truly ! 

At page 104 of the same volame, relating as for back as the traditionary period 
of the fall of tho Pándás, where this supposed samo place is mentioned as Askal- 
and, but where neither Uja, nor Uch are mentioned, we aro referred to Ap- 
pendix X, which (p. 365) states, that, “Tho Askalanda, Asal-kanda, nnd Askalandra 
of the Chach-náma, is the samo as the Askaland, and Azskaland- Usa, [leaving out, of 
course, all reference to the ‘Arab letters in the word] of the Mujmalu-t Tuunirtkh,. 
nnd the Askandara and Askunda of tho Tuhfatu-l Kirám. The close correapond- 
ence of the name; especially in the last instance, induces ns at once to recognize it 
as identical with the Alexandria built at the confluence of the Acesines with the 
Indus; but a little examination will show the resemblance to be more specious than 
real. * * * The ancient kingdom of Sind was divided into four Satrapios of which 
the third (p. 138) comprised the fort of Askalanda and Máibar. Now Mithar 
and Chachpdr still exist [the same since the time of the PÁándüs, probably *] 
under the modernized names of Mirbar and Chdchar, close together at the very 
junction of the Acosines and the Indus. Consequently, Askalauda must have been 
higher up the river, as subsequent passnges will show." In n foot-note to the 
name Máíbar the Editor says, “The text has Yad"iba, but Pétiya is the more 
general spelling," but, in the extract nt page 138, he has “ Askalanda and Pábiya, 
which ore called Taluwdra and Chachpür;" nnd in another foot-note, he says that 
“the name is written Páya and Baya, Babiya, and Pábiya: the Inst seems the pre- 
ferable form ''. 

I may mention that the Chéichar here referred to, somo forty years ngo, was six 
miles below the junction of the Panch Nad, or Panj Ab with the Indus. Mithan dá 
Kot waa then three miles and n half below the junction ; and about ton years since, 
Mithan dá Kot was eleven miles below the junction, such nre the continunl altera- 
tions. There is no Mirbar now, but there is a Juja fourteen miles south-oast 
of Chichar. Why not have pressed that into service ? Further I may mention, 
that it i» only within the last contury that tho junction of the Panch Nad with the 
Indus has taken plnce within twenty-four miles north-east of Oháchar and Mithan 
dá Kot, and how fur off it was before who shall say. Where it was in tho last 
century will be found farther on, 

^ After all this, supposing that the conraes of the rivera have remained procisely 
the same for over two thousand years, although wo find so much change in forty, 
he says: “Its ['Asknlanda's] proximity to tho Bide, and its name of Asknland- 
— Uxa "'—abont which, at page 109, he was doubtfal whether it was part of the name 


or not—''lead us to regard it as L'ehh of more modern times," Yet he adds that, 


“That place hears marks of most undoubted antiquity, and the absence of all men- 
tion of it in the Chach-námn, where we are, both in the time of Chach and Muham- 
mad Kásim ''—bhere the father's namo is again brought in as that of the son—" intro- 
need to many transactions in its neighbourhood, can only be accounted for that it 


ja disguised ander some other appellation.” 
‘It certainly seems strange that Uehehh should not be mentioned in the Chnch 





— "Námah, and in the earlier works on Sind, because we know from the Talfat-ul- 
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side, who fled in disorder to regain the shelter of their walls, After 





Kiram that it was an ancient fortress on the frontier of that country. It states, 

that Há'e Sahasi remitted the taxes of his people on the condition that they should | 
increase the height of six fortresses; namely, U'chchh, Máthilah, Siw-rá'í or siw- 
rahi, Mad or Ma'üh, Aror or Alor, and Síw-istán." Seo my " NOTES on Arügnáw- 
ISTÁN," ete. page 567. 

Uchchh was several times dostroyed and repaired, from the time of Sultán 
Jalál-nd-Din, the Khwárnazm Shah, to the time of the Arghin dynasty of Sind. Ibn 
Batéteh says, in his time, Ughchh was “a large city on the Sind," and that “ Multán 
was then the principal city of Sind." 

» Elliot also speculates on “the other ancient U'chh [sic], now in rnins,"—just 
ns the other has been for a long time—" near the junction of the Hydaspes with the 
Acesines.”’ Here again ho takes it for granted that the present junction has always l 
remained the same; but in 801 H. (1398-99 A. D.) we know that it was twenty-six | 
miles lower down than nt present, and that it was continually altering ; that, before 
that ngain, it was many miles higher up ; and in the last century was near Ohhnu- | 
tarah, See farther on. 

With respect to the name of Uchchh, there are no less than threo places so 
called, still existing, and all of some nntiquity.—1. Uchehh which is forty-seven miles 
north of Shikár-pür, and twenty-seven to the northwards of Khan Garh, now Jacob- 

“ibid, It is in Kachchh or Kachchhi—a common term for nn allovial tract, not 
peculiar to this partany more than to Kachchh Bhuj—and is simply known as U'chehh. 
It is not far from the Sind Hollow, in which the Ab-i-Sind or Indus, or n branch 
of it, once flowed, ns shown in the account of that river farther on. 2. U'shchh-i- 
Gal Imám, a strong fort in the last contery, but now in a state of rnin, twenty-one 
miles north-north-west of Shor Kot, and about elovon miles sonth-west of the late 
junction of the Bihat [Hydaspes] and the Chin-ab [ Acesinos]. I say late, because 
it has probably altered considerably since the Survey map I refor to was mado n few 
years since. ‘This is the “Yeh” which Elliot (vol. 1, p. 367) considera “as offering | 
a far more probable identification," and is seventy-two miles to the northward of E" 
Maltin. 3. Uchehh-i-Jalali, or Uchchh-i-Sharif, formerly, that is to say within the ° 
Inst century or thereabouts, consisting of seven small contiguous villages, or rather E 

quarters, enclosed within one wall Now it consists of three rather large villages " 
on mounds, contigaons to each other, and connected by a wall of brick, which lately | 
was in a dilapidated stato. These villagên or towns stand on high, artificial mounds, 
the neighbourhood having been nt all times liable to be swept away by the Ab-i- 
Sind or Indus, as related in another place. ‘The weatern-most of the villages is E 
small, but contains a celebrated shrine, within n large and handsome old Mubam- * MB 
madan building, sadly ont of repair. This is known as Pir ká U'chchh or U'chehh-i- J 
Makbiliim, and the houses have aprang ap around it. It ia said to have been called D 
Walh-har in ancient times, before the Makhdum in question took np his dwelling | 
there. ‘I'he eastern-most of the villages ia the largest, bat there are no walls nove. ] 
standing, the ruins of the gateways, however, can still bo seen, Some little trado in ki 
carried on with Sind in grain, which is sent down tho river in boats. In the neigh- | 
| bonrhood are very extensive ruins of the ancient stronghold, ombosomod in donee - 
| groves of date trees and venerable pipals. Many of tho buildings are DATE m 
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* and conld onsily be made habitable. They are constructed in the best 
 Mubammadan architecture of kiln-burnt bricka, 
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sitting down before it for n considerable time, the supplies of the "Arab š 


The sito is undoubtedly ancient; and yet, atrange to say, it ig not mentioned 
in the Chach Namah; nor, under that name at least, by the "Arab writers, inelud- 
ing tho Balézari, in his history; nor by the other Mnbammadan historians of the 
time of Sultán Mabmúd of Ghaznfn and his sons, namely, AL'Utbá, Bá-Ribán, the 
Baihakí, nnd the Gardaizí. I believe, however, that it is mentioned by these 
historians under the name of Bhátiah, (called tho country of Ramal in the ghach 
Námah!; nnd for this reason. 

The author of the “ Tabakát-i-Násiri," the next author who follows them that 
we know of, mentions (page 449), the “ deliverance of Multén from the hands of the 
Kurámitah " heretics, bat U'chshh is not referred to; yot, immediately after (page 
451) he mentions the Sultan Mou'izz-ud-Dín, Mulammad-i-Sám, marching towards 
Nahar-Wálah by way of Multán and Uchchh. In the account of his victories, how- 
evor (page 491), his-* victories over the Kardmitah of Multan and Uchchh” are 
distinctly stated, but, there iw no mention of the Bhátíah among them, althongh the 
capture of the stronghold of the Bhati tribe is distinctly mentioned. The anthor 
know Uehchh, for he was for n time in Sultan Nágir-ud- Din, Kabá-jah's service there, 
boing in charge of the Firüzi College in 624 H. (1227 A, D.), and holding the 
office of Kisi to the forces of ‘Ald-ad-Din, Bahrám Shih, the Sultan's son. It is 
strange that the Dhítíah are not noticed by him. Yet others relate that the 
Sultan delivered Multan from the Karámitah, and annexed the territory, and then 
invested the Bhatiah, (which is the plaral of Bhati), within the walls of Uchchh ; and 
that, after its fall, it was entrusted to "Ali Kurmákh's charge together with Multan. 
It. ia evident from this, thnt those authors whose works have been translated, sach as 
'Utbá's, did not mean that there was any town or fortress called Bhátiíah, but meant 
the atronghold of the Bhátiah, that is, of the Bhatí tribe, and their stronghold, we 
know, was Uchchh, which they appear to have obtained possession of sometime 
before the reign of Saltan Malmüd of Ghaznin, when the power of tho *'Abhbüst 
Khalifahs over Sind and Multán was merely nominal. Elliot, therefore, was right 
in supposing that Uchoht was “disguised under another name '". nnd I believe that 
the sentence iu tho “ Tabakát-i-Násirí" at page 419, was, before the text had been 
interfered with, that “he marched an army towards Maltin and Uchohh and deli- 
L them out of the hands of the Karámitah "; and this would account for the 
“stronghold of the Bhátiah" not being here mentioned by ite nuthor. 

With respect to Sultán Malmüd's capture of the stronghold, the Gardnizi, a con- 
temporary writor, states, that the Sultan attacked the fortress of the Bhitinh in 
398 H. (1005-6 A. D.), and that Bajra (i= ), the Bhátiah, so called on accoant of 
the number of his mon, his success, and his great haughtiness [ NW —bajra or wajra 
signifies ‘a thunderbolt" in Sanskrit), put hia forces in array to oppose the Sultán, 
and sent them ont against kim, while he himself kept aside, near the skirts of a 
jangal. Some of the Sultín's troops surrounded it, on which tho Bhátinh Rájah 
drew his dagger and killed himself. Great slaughter was made among his tribe, 
the Rijah's head was brought in, and n great number of elephants were taken. It 
wna nftor this that the Snltán attacked tho Karimitah of Multán, for which I have 
not apace here, but it will bs related in another place, 

Bü.Ribán mentions this tribo in several places as thongh it was the name of . 


^ place, as Raila and sls, in the printed text, but, in the Indox, ns two different 
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. force fell short, and they had to eat some of their animals for food; 


places, The passage is, with throo excoptions, mach ns Elliot translates it (p. 61), 
namoly: “ West of Nurána [ a, and as}, in MSS. Aly in text] is Multán distant 
fifty fureange; thence to [and tof] Bhati fifteen. South-east from Bháti is Arür, 
distant fifteen fareange — Bháti is situated between two arms or branches of the 
Sind Rid." The name Arar is doubtfal: the MSS. havo s - 15) 5 55 : if Aror is 

9 referred to, that is nearly sonth-west. The Sind Rid is the Bish and ita tributaries, 

not the Indus (Seo ante page 211, niso page 221, note 163); but the word rendered 
~ Hháti" here by Elliot, in his extract, is very different at pp. 37, 39, 40, 77, and 79, 
According to this statement, the stronghold of the Bhatiah would lie exactly midway P, 
between JMultdn and Aror. If wo caleulato the thirty farsakhs between Multán and b 
Aror at eight mil to the farsalh, which is certainly not correct, it would make two i 
hundred and forty miles, which, as the crow flies, is just the distance between those 
two places; bat Uehehh, the fortress of the Bhati tribe or Bhátinh, is bat soventy- 
five miles (equal to twenty-two Jarsakhs) from Multán, while Aror is one hundred and 
sixty (equal to nearly forty-seven farinkhs) from Uchchh; consequently, by Bú- 
Ribán's nccount, if we are to place entire dependence on it, which I am hardiy 
disposed to do for several reasons, his '"Bháti" and * Bhátiah " cannot represent 
Vehehh, unless we read his statement to merin that this Bhátiah lies about midway 
between Multán and Aror, without taking distances into account. There is still a 
Bhnti Wá-han in this part, an ancient place, once the chief town of a mahdil of the 
Berán-i-Panch Nad district of the Multan #ÀÓñbah, which is situated just midway 
between U'chehh and Aror; but, from what other writers state, as will bo soon 
farther on, there oan bo little doubt, that, under the name of tho town or city of 
the Bhátinh, Uchchh-i Sharif is referred to. 

Elliot, in the two first volumes of his “ Indinn Historians," tries, by many 
arzuments to prove that the Bhátiah here referred to, is what ho calls ** Bhora on 
the Jailum," that is, Babrah, no less than one haudred and ninety-two miles, north. 
north-east of Maltin: while from several translated passages in hia own work, its 
whereabouts is distindtly shown. All these errors urise from the aapposition that 
the courses of the rivers have never changed, and, that the tracts ovat of the Indus 
have always been n desert. See Vol. 11, page 439. For example: Sultán Mabmüd 
returning from the expedition against Somnáth in 417 H, aet out with the object of 
returning by Mansüriyah, the ruler of which was a Maolbáidah or Karámitah. On 
the news of his approach tlie heretic Aud to the date forests in tho vicinity of Man- 
süriyah, but tho Sultán having surrounded the eno in which he had taken shelter, 
came npon him and his followers, the greater namber of whom were either killed 
or drowned in endeavouring to cross the river (the Hakrá or Wahindah), and very 
few of them escaped, 

\ From thence the Sultán, having crossed the Ab-i-Sind near Multan, moved iss 
ngninst the Bhitinh, and after reducing that refractory people to submission, retarned AB 
to Multán ngain, and from thonos to Ghaxnin, which he reached in Safar, 417 H. — 
(about Lith March, 1026 A. D.). Now how is it possible that " Bhera on the Jai- 

| lun" enn be the place referred to? There is n “ Bhera"' just five miles cast of 
| Aror, if n " Bhera"' is required, 
After this, in the year following, a naval battle was fought; and it nppears to 
ik have taken place near tho then place of janotion of the Ab-i-Sind with the Sind Rád ` 
. or Wád-i-Bind wo Hind, on the then Paneh Nad consoqnently. 1 believe it wan fonght I 
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but, ab this crisis, a man came to Muhammad and promised, if admitted 


between Uchehh and Ghaus-pár, which I suppose to be the position of Basmid of the 
‘Arab writers or very near it; and, possibly the action may have been fought a 
littlo lower down. 

The Gardaizi states, that, as the Sultán had sustained great annoyance and 
much insolence from tho Jats of Multán nnd the Bhitiah, on the wide of the Sibün 
[n name applied by the carly writers to the Panch Nad as then existing] on his way 
back from Somnáth, he now detormined to chastize them thoroughly for it. When 
the your 418 H. came round he set out from Ghaznin, and on reaching Multan, gave 
orders for the construction of 1,400 boats, oach of which wna to be fitted with three 
strong [and sharp] iron rams, one in the bow, and one on each side, and strong 
enough to cut and destroy whatever came in contact with them. In each boat 
twenty mon were ombarked, armed with bows and arrows and flasks of naphtha. 
The Jata hearing of these preparations sent away their effects to distant ja: (raha [or 
bets : tracts encicclod by minor channels of the rivera), and prepared to encounter 
the Sultan's vessels with 4,000 of their own, some say with 8,000, in each of which 
were n number of armed men They accordingly moved to attack tho Sultán's fleet; 
and in the action which ensued, thoy were nearly ull sunk or destroyed by the rams, 
or tho naphtha, As the banks of the Sihan were occupied by troops, horse and foot, 
and elephants, those who escaped to land were captured or slain. Continuing to 
follow the remainder of their vessels along the banks [down strenm; for they could 
not go up under such circumstances], the troops reached the place where the Jats 
hud deposited their property und effects, which wore seized by the victors, and great 
numbers of other captives wore likewise made. After this affair the Sultán returned 
to Ghnxnin. 

In the following reign, when Abmad-i-Níál-Tigin, feadatory of Libor, rebelled 
against Sultán Mas'üd, being defonted by the troops sent against him under Tilak, 
the leader of the Hindia troops of the Sultin, Ali mad had to evacuate Láhor, and 
retired towards Multán with the object of reaching Mansürivah of Sind Ho was 
harassed the whole way by the Hindú tribes, Tilak baving raised the whole province 
against him, From Multan he moved towards the Bhatinh (stronghold) whither 
some of the Winda (Bhati?) chiefs had retired, ‘lho chief of tho Bhátiah, however, 
was unable to stop the progross of Abmad-i-Nial-Tigin ; for the small force of Turks 


with him (two hundred men) was still unbroken; and the chief had to furnish him 


with the boats he required to enable him to cross the Sind Rad [or Rád-i-Sind wo 
Hind, 4. e, the Biáh and its tributaries], between two branches of which Bhátiah was 
= on his way to Mansüriyah, near which latter place, in attempting to cross 
tho Mihran, he was subsequently drowned. 

How ia it possible that this Bhátiah oan rofer to '* Bhera on the Jailam '' ? 

Cunningham ('" Ancient Indis," p. 256) considers “ Pábiya" to be '' Bhátiya," 
of others, but na he also considers it “probably the same place as Talhiti where 
Jim Junar [Jam Jani, the Sammah) crossed the Indus, or perhaps also the same 
ns Mátiln or Mathile.” wo may easily dismiss that theory, because tho Jam crossed 


the Mihrán where the ‘Arab leader is said to bave crossed before him or nearly so, 
at Talh-tí, more than one hundred miles below Aror on tho south-west ; while Mithi- 


lah or Mathilo ia thirty-seven miles above Aror to the north-castwards, 
With respoet to the seven contiguous villages surrounded by a wall which con- 
stituted U'ehchh a little over a century since, here is à specimen how some writers 
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to quarter, to point out a nahr or river [also n canal] by means of which 


will jump at conolusions. Vincent, in his “Navigation of the Ancients,” on the 
subject of the '"Oxydracm Oatche," saya: “It is somewhat singular that Arrian 
should mention these people as cantoned into departments, and their magistrates as 
presiding in each separate canton, whilo the moderns distinguish them to this day 
by the appellation of the “Seven Towns of Oatche.’ This, ho हळ न, i» on tho 
authority of Tieffenthaler, Vol. 1, p. 115, and de In Kochette's map. 

Cunningham, also, appears t» agree inthis. He says : *' It has been supposed, 
indeed, that the name of the Oxydracmw is derived from tho old town of Uchh, but 
their position according to Strabo and Arrian appears rather to have been on the 
western side of the Akesines," See the first paragraph of this note, 

From the accounts of the campaign of Mirzá Shah Husain, the Arghüán Mughal 
ruler of Sind, against the Langáh Jat raler of Multan in 931 H. (1624-25 A, D.), 
LU'chehh was still considered to be n very strong place and enclosed within lofty 
walls. Ho frst roached Siw-ra’i, one of the six forts mentioned in the Tuhfat- 
ul-Kirám, the monnds of which were to be raised, and still one of the strongest in that 
part, which wns taken and destroyed, after which the Balüchis, who held these parta 
under the Langáhs, retired within the walls of Ughchh. The Mírzá subsequently 
reached Mad, also written Ma'üh, another of the six forts above referred to, and 
pitched his camp near a kol-i-d^ or lake nt that place. From thence he reached the 
shrines of the Sh»ikhs, of which the Shaikh, Rab-ullah, Kureshi, had charge; thon 
to the boundary of the Badar (Jò ) people, and from thence to Uchchh. It was 
captared and destroyed and all the wood put on boats and sent to Bakhar, according 
to the historian, Mir Ma'süm of Bakhar; and he states, that what fortifications were 
standing when be wrote, were of Mirza Shih Husain’s erection. 

« In after years, down to within the early part of the present century, the place 
auffered greatly in the constant hostilities between tho Shaikhs of U'chchh and the 
Dá'ád-pntrahs, hence the fortifications raised by the Mirza aro in ruins, See my 
ii NorES ON AFGHANISTAN," ote., page OBS, 

To return, however, to the place of so many names supposed to be Uchohh, I 
do not consider that either of the places called U'chchh nre referred to, but & totally 


different place, All these three places certainly luy wext of the Chin-Ab (but only — 


as n tributary of the Biáh), even after it changed its course from the east to tho toert 


side of Multán. Ono still lies near the west bank, and another west of the Ab-i-Sind 


or Indus; and Uchzhbh-i-Sharif also continued west of the Chin-áb down to com- 
paratively recent times, bat, when tho Ohin-áb (along with the other rivers forming. 


the Panch Nad), changed its course, as mentioned above, U'chohh-i-Sharif was placed 
in the Bist-Jalhandar Do-ábah, and continued there until the Sutinj deserted the 
Hakrá to unite with the others and formed a now Panch Nad, when it was shut out 


of that last-named Do-Aboh into tho district or tract of country atyled Berfin-i-Panj- 
Nad, or Extra Panj-Ab, and was placed on the eust side of the river. Bat, since 
the time of Arrian and Strabo, it is probable that this, as well as the other rivers 


of this part, have altered their courses hundreds of times; and itis very certain, ns 


will be shown farther on, that few parta of tho territory now known na “the Panj- | 
áb," havo seen greater changes than the tract between Multan and Aror in ono 
direction, and Baháwal-pár and Háján in the other, the rivers having, nt different 
periods, flowed over every pirt of it; end consequently, in no place, was any "oity 
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founded by Alexander," less likely to have had any long existence. 
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the people of the place received their supply of water from the river 


~ 





Let us now see what history «ays respecting Asal Kandah, eto. 
After Rá'e Chach had attained sovereignty over Sind, ho sot out from Aror for P 
the northern frontier of hia territory, between the Ab-i-Sind and the Hakrá, and em 
reachod the Aigér of 436 Rabiyal, also written 42/3 —situnted on the south bank ' 
of the Biáh [the Yabíbá of Elliot, page 202], which was afterwards known as Chach- 
pûr, and captured it. Finding that the enemy had retired within the fort of 
rais Clo] Asni Kandah or Usal Kandabh, also written 1035 4| — Askandah, anciently 
called Talwáryah, he left a garrison in Babiyah, crossed tho rivor Biéh, and appeared 
before Askandah, or Asal Kandah, which latter word, being withont pointe, might be 
y transliterated in several ways. Having gained possession of that fortified place, 
Ohngh moved towards Sikah of Multán. The ruler of Multan, hearing that (01७०5 
had reached the Biáh, issned from that stronghold, and advanced to the banks of tho 
Ráwi, in order to support hia nephew, who was in charge of the fortress of Sikah, 
opposite to Multán on the enst side of that river. They then moved to encounter 
Ohnoh nnd oppose his crossing that river; and Chach remained encamped near the 
fo:d over the Bíáh [See the strange note by Mr. Dowson to page 142 of Elliot'a 
" Historians," Vol. 1, on the “ Bíás"] until the water decreased sufficiently, and 
then he effected the passage. Ho was then in the fork, so to any, between the Hiáh 
and the Rawi, which united a short distance from where he crossed, and consequently, 
in the Biri Do-ábah. He then moved towards n place higher up, where there were 
less obstacles in crossing, and reached the kagbah of Sikah, defeated the enemy 
r outside the walls, and invested the place for some days, after which it was evacuated, 
and the governor fled to his uncle at Multán. The latter, with his nephew, and all 
their available forces, then marched out of Multan to encounter Chach on the west 
bank of the united Chin-áb and Kawi, in case he should pass over that river. Chach 
effected the passage, defeated the Multan chief in several encounters, and the latter 
then retired within the walls of that fortress, in which he was closely invosted by 
Chach. The Qhin-áb then united with the Rawi north-east of Multan, 

According to the Ohach Namah, which I have said before gives ७ much more 
detailed account of events in the time of the ‘Arabs, they followed the same route 
from Alor or Aror ns Chach had previously taken in going against Multán, Muham- 
mad, the son of Kásim, having disposed of the affairs of Aror, and installed a 
governor thore, marched from thence towards Multan until he reached the fort of 
Bibiyab, situnted on the sonth, or left bank of the Biáh (the sito of * Pubbeer walle,” 
of the maps of the present day ? Son the notice of the Bish farther on), and which 
place, Mir Ma'súm of Bakhnr says, was called Ohach-pir in his day. Thin Bábiyah 
was an old place in which Kaksah, son of Qhandar, Ra'e Dáhiz's brother, who had 
fled from the battle-field near the Mihrán when Dahir was slain, bad taken shelter. 
He, on the appearance of the ' Arab forces, came out and submitted, and was taken, 
। said, into the confidence of the 'Arab leader, In another place, however, it is 

paid that the Hindus evacuated that place. 
E After this, Muhammad, leaving a garrison in Babiyah, crossed the Biáh—I wish 
to draw attention to this fact—that is to say, from the southern to the northern bank 
of that river, and appeared before the fortified town, the name of which is written 
Mel, ४०४४ ale, yaa, ४७४ he}, AAs A skand or Iskand, "Alah Kandah or 
‘lah Kandah, Aanl or Usal Kandah, Askandarah or Iskandarah, and in other ways, 
án different places, in as many different AMSS., for we do not know for certain tho 
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of Basmid,"* and which flowed into the city into a haug or reservoir 3 
, , 


vowel pointe—the people of which issued forth to oppose him. Now how is it possi- 
ble that this place situated on the north or right bank of tho Bish, ns it flowed in ita 
old bed. could be “ Uch,” as Elliot and others suppose, which lies forty-five miles 
farther sonthwards? The anthor of the Chach Namah, who wrote in the time of 
Snoitan Nisir-ud-Din, Kabá-jah, whose capital was Uchehh, was n native of that 
place; and if it had been anciently known ns Askand or Asal Kandah, or whatever 
it may be, is it likely that he would havo neglected to say so when writing of ita 
former history? Mir Ma’sim of Bakhar writes the word, or rather it appears in 
three different MSS. of his work ; ns ७०५... , YA ah, nnd Say, and he distinctly 
states that this place, supposed to be “ Uch" to support n theory, was anciently a 
called Talwárah. 
The people fought obstinately, but had, at last, to week shelter within the walls; 
nnd they resisted for seven days all tho attacks of the 'Arab forces. The latter had 
now become distressed for provisions, when the nephew of the Multan chief, who 
had defended it so bravely, at the end of this time, under cover of the night, aban- 
doned it, and threw himself into the fort of Sikah— Ë — which was n grent forti- 
fication on the brink of the sonthern (left) bank of the Kawi, the river, at that time 
flowing enst of Multan and uniting with the Bíáh some twonty-cight miles to the 
southward of that place. See farther, on. Finding themselves deserted by their 
governor, the inhabitants of Askand or Asal Kandah (or whatever may be the true 
reading), sent to tender their submission to the ‘Arab leader. The fighting men 
to the number of 4,000 were put to death, and their families wero made slaves, but w 
nll others were spared. 
Neither the Mujmal-ut-Tawárikh, nor the Chnch Námnh, mention V'ehchh, 
which, probably, was not known by that name at the period in question, but both 
mention this Askand or Asal Kandsh, or Usal Kandah, anid to have been even then, 
nn old fortification. 
/ In one place ( p. 366), Elliot is inclined to suppose that "' the Satrapy of Askalanda 
contained the whole tract north-east of Alor, nnd south-ensat of the Panjnad and 
Ghara; almost precisely the same, in short, n» the present Dáüdputra country." 
Ho is nearer tho mark here, but it will be noticed that he seems to take for granted, 
that the rivers ran then as now. The position of the fortress of Askand or Asal H 
Knndah is distinctly stated to have been on the north bank of the Bídh, aa it flowed 
in ancient times, and must have been within twenty-eight miles or less of Maltan. | 
Cunningham supposes that “ the old bed of the Rawi and Sikah Multan "—the ^ 
^ Sikah-i-Mnultán," that ia Sikah of or belonging to Multán — “° to be somewhat 


original is | | | | 
near Mari Sital, which lies on the old banks of the Ravi, two milos and a half onst 

of Maltin’ Itis no proof, however, ns he seems to think, that the Ráwí flowed Ë 
under the walls of Multan, because Alexander, the Greek, is enpposed to have circum- i 
navigated the walls of «ome city snpposed to be Malian. This he could have done, ~ 
in the last contary, if Multán is the place (only it could not have been according to h k 





tho Greek writers), by the Loli Wá-han, nnd which then had to be crossed by n ü 
bridge ; and it was some cutting, or branch from the Chin-áb like this ono, no doubt, 
which, as mentioned in the following note, Mahammnd ent off or diverted, nnd — — 


caused tho surrender of that stronghold, — E a 
198 This cannot be the river of Basmid referred to by "bn Ha nt page 216, 
because that was two days’ journey or more below or south or south-east of Multan, 
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which they call a ¢déléb [pure Persian word]. This was destroyed, 
after which, the defenders, overcome with thirst, surrendered the place. 
The fighting men were put to the sword, but the women and children, 
and the attendants of the budh or temple, to the number of 6,000 persons, 
were made captives,")9* This was in 95 H. (713-14 A. D.). 


unless it rofora to it as tho river “which, below Multán nnd nbove Basmid, nnited 
with the Mihrán," nnd that was the Rüd-i-Sind wo Hind, the Bidh and its tributaries. 

194 The Ohach Namah here again differs from the Balézari, but we must not 
forgot, that, at this period, the Rawi and Bidh, at this point, lowed nearly parallel 
to each other, and united near by. The author of the former हा क, that after Asal 
Kandah or "Alah Kandah, otc., as it is here written, surrendered, Muhammad crossed 
the Bish, and advanced to Sikah of Maltin, which was a strongly fortified placo on 
the south or left bank of the Ráwí. The Balágarí is somewhat confased here, 
through confounding Sikah with Asal Kandah, and says it— aN —ns-Sikah—is n 
town “on this side of tho Bíáh, and now in ruins" As the author of the Chach 
Namah was a native of these parts, and tho acconnt of Chach's campaign in the very 
same places is perfectly clear, we may place dependence on his statements. After 
seventeen days of hard fighting, in which the ' Arabs lost twenty-five distingnished 
officers, and two hundred and fifteen other warriors, Bajhrá, a relative of the 
Multán chief, Dáhir's uncle's son, Kaursiyah, son of Chandar, brother of Chach, who 
held it, passed over and entered Maltin. This clearly shows, as indicated in the 
maps referred to, how tho Riwi then flowed, and the nearest point of which, at 
prosont, is thirty-four miles north-north-east of Multán. The "Arabs followed the 
Hindüs, severe fighting ensned, and continued with great obstinacy for abont two 
months, by which time provisions became so scarce that “the head of nn ass cost 
five hundred dírams" The 'Araba had gained a footing near the walls, but no spot 
was found suitable for sinking ७ mine, until a person came out of the place by 
stealth and sued for quarter, which was given him. He pointed ont a spot towards 
the north of the fort, on the banks of a canal or cutting [ ८४७ «T ], the same to 
which the Balézari refers, Elliot (page 205) supposes that “this can hardly mean 
the main river.” Hardly: it refers to n cutting or canal, similar to the Loli Wa-han, 
which flowed in the same direction up to modern times, and traces of it still remain, 
or recently did, between the northern face of the fort and the 'Id-gáh, and in the 
time of the inundations contains water, 

“A mine was dug, and in the courso of two or three days the wall wns brought 
down nnd the fort captured, “Six thousand soldiers were taken prisoners and put 
to death, and their families were taken ns slaves. "The rest of the inhabitants wero 
m 3? 

The account of the finding of tho treasure, as related in the Chach Namah, has 
boen already related. See noto 97, pago 192. 

Aftor Mohammad had settled the affairs of Multán, founded a Jimi’ Masjid, and 
appointed Dá'ád, bin Nasr, bin Walid, 'Ummáni, governor of the place, he sent 
another, 'Abd-ul-Malik, Tammimi ‘to tho fort of Bramah-yür or Brahmnah-pár, on 
the side of tho Ab-i-Jihlam," which was called Sü-bür or Sü-pür(535—in one 
copy 294 jo~— Sir-badar. Not intended for Shor Kot, certainly, which was on tho 
; another to the territory around Moultán, and another to the forts of 
Ijtahád ond Karür or Kard. All these names are more or less doubtful, Karür is 
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The finding of the gold, from which this temple was afterwards 
known among the Musalmáns as * the Farkh of the Bait, or Receptacle 
or Chamber of Gold,” has been related in another place. 

* After this success, Muhammad, son of Kasim, returned to Alor or 
Aror and Baghrür, and made presents to his soldiers.” 

After the removal of Muhammad, son of Kasim, and his death, when 
Habib, son of Muhallab was Amir of Sind, Jai Sinha, son of Dahir, had 
returned from Kash-mir to Bahman-ábád and established himself there, 
but Habib having advanced to the banks of the Mihrán, the people of 
Alrür | 33 yl sic. Ar-Rür? or Ar-Ror?] made their submission. In the 
mean time vhe Khalifah, Sulimán, son of 'Abd-ul-Malik, died, and 


"Umar, son of 'Abd-ul-'Aziz, succeeded. He sent to the native chiefs of: 


Sind inviting them to become Musalmáns, nnd several did so, including 
Jai Sinha, son of Dahir, and they received "Arab names. 


possibly meant for Kuhror. Then he ia said to have sent a force of 10,000 horse 
against Kinnanj, which is constantly mentioned in connexion with Sind and Multan, 
and appears to have pdjoined the latter territory on the cast, and included part of 
the present Bikinir state. See pages 207, 208, and 223. 

On reaching a place called Udah-far [ 1*2 eos Odih-pár—the “ Odipoor” of the 
maps, fourteen miles to the southwards of Alwanah on the Hakrá], one of the "Arab 
officers was sent to the ruler of Kinnanj, who is styled Itá'e Har-Chandar, Jhital ; 
and at this same place, which M uhammad had thus reached, in expectation of enter- 
“ing into hostilities with the Kinuaoj roler, and extending the Mubammadan conqaesta 
in that quarter, the orders arrived from the Khalifah for him to be sewn up ina 
raw hide and sent to the "Arab capital, which subject I need not enter into here; 
but, soon afterwards, great disorders appear to havo arisen in these parts, nnd the 
Musalmáns lost ground considerably, and which they did not recover for sometime 
afte: wards. 

The Chach Namah says Mobammad, son of Kásim, was preparing to make war 
on Rá'e Har-Chandar, Jhital, of Kiunanj (not the city on the Kali Nadi), the very 
day before his recall (on account of the false accusation of the duughters of Rato 
Dáhir), but Tod, iu his * Annals of Méwar," whose historic knowledge was of a 
peculiar kind, actually makes him march to ° Cheetore," as ho spells Chitor, but 
only to be overthrown by a Réj-pit, as we might fally suppose. Ho says (vol. 1, 
p. 231): " In the ninety-fifth year of the Hegira—4A. D, 713, Mahomed Bin Karim, 
the general of the Caliph Walid, conquered Binde. * * * Ifany doubt existed that 
it was Kasim [sic] who advanced to Cheetore, and was defeated by Bappa, it was set 
at rest by finding nt this time in Choetoro, + Dahir,’ the Prince of “ Deheil," n» he 
spella Debal, which Dahir had been killed in battle more than two years before, 

All this ia not surprising when we consider who this “Bappa” was who defsated 
५ Karim,” only it was Küsim's son who conquered Sind, after his father, Kasim, had 
been dead some years. According to Tod's "Annals" Bappa “overcame all the 

kings of the west, Inpuhan, Kandahar, Cashmire, Irak, Iran, Tooran, and Cafferist' han ; 
all of whose daughters he married, nnd by whom he had one hundred and thirty 
sons, called Nosheyra Pathan,” This ia quite sufficient, i 
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Subsequently, Junaid, son of 'Abd-ur-Rabmán-al- Marrí, was made 
Amir on the frontier territory of Sind, as the deputy of "Umar, son of 
Hubairah-al-Fazári [he, nt this time, was Amir of Khurásán and the 
East], by the Khalifah, Al-Hishám, son of 'Abd-ul-Malik, who began to 
reign in 105 H. (724 A. D.). Junaid proceeded to Debal,?* and 
advanced to the Mihrán; but Jai Sinha, [whose "Arab name, however, 
the historian does not give] requested that he would not cross over, as 
he had become a Musalmán, and his territory had been confirmed to 
him by the ruling power. After receiving the tribute due, and giving 
and taking pledges, hostilities arose between them. Some say that Jai 
Sinha first took up arms; while others affirm that Janaid acted unjustly 
towards Jai Sinha, who assembled his forces, fitted out vessels, and got 


196 Jt is strange that neither the early ‘Arabs, nor the travellers who followed, 
ever mention Damrilah, which, in after years, is constantly mentioned along with 
Debal or Dewal. 

When Sultan Jalál-ud-Din, Mang-barni, the Khwárazm Shah, had to retire from 
the Panj-áb into Lár or Lower Sind, he, having gained possession of Siw-istán, as it 
is called by some historians, as well as Sharüsán, Sindüstán, and Sadásán, marched 
towards Debal and Damrilah. A Habash [here the Sumpah chief of Debal ia meant], 
who was ruler of that district or territory, fled, got on ship-board, and escaped. 
The Sultan detached part of his forces towards Nahar Walah, from which thoy 
returned with immense booty. He founded likewise a Jami’ Masjid at Debal on the 
ruins of an idol temple. See '''Jabakát.i-Násiri," note, page 294, nud a note 
farther on. 

lbn Bafütah went into Lir or Lower Sind before going to Dihli. He says: “I 
thon went by the Sind to the city of Lihari [Lohárání, supposed by some to refer 
to Debal, but is a totally different place], which is situated on the shore of the sea of 
Hind, where the Sind unites with it [but the junction of the main channel of the 
river with the ocean was at some distance to the eastward of Debal]. It has a largo 
harbour, into which vessels from Fars, Yaman, and other parta come, At tho 
distance of a few mil [miles] from thia town, are the ruins of another, in which 
stones in the shape of human beings and beasts, in vast numbers, ure to be found. 
The inhabitants of this place say, that, according to their chroniclers, there was 
formorly a city in thia place, the people of which, for the most part, were 60 wicked, 
that the Almighty transformed every thing within it, the people, their beasts, even 
the seeds of plants, into atone,” This was written in 734 H. (1333-34 A. D.) 

This would seem to refer to the situation of Damrilnh, but, na late as the reign 
of Sultan Muhammad, son of Toghluk Sháh—744 H. (1343-44 A. D.), itis mentioned 
ns lying in the route from Gondhal in Kithidwir to Thathah, aud in connection with ` 
the Sumrahs. —— 

Tagli, the rebel, whom Sultán Mubammad pursued from Guzarat into Sind, 
E refoge in Damrilah ; and in reference to the boundaries of India, which Sultan 
' Alá-ud-Dín, Muhammad, tho second Sultán of the Khalj Turk dynasty, who succeod- 
ed to the throne of Dihli in 695 H. (1295-96 A.D.) tho different tracts which he 
was advised to bring under complete jurisdiction, that extending “from Multan to 
Damrilah ' i» referred to, but such ७. placo ns Thathah i nob mentioned because it 
waa not yet founded, 
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ready for war. Junaid moved against him in vessels likewise; and they 
fought a naval action in the estuary of ush-Sharki [ugh-Shigiri— The 
then Kohrá'i!** mouth, no doubt, by which that branch of the Mihran of 
Sind which flowed past Mansüriyah, united with the ocean, but which 
estuary, in that day, existed much farther north], in which Jai Sinha 
was defeated, his own vessel captured, and he was taken prisoner and 
put to death. * * * 

This Junaid, son of 'Abd-ur-Rahmán, was subsequently made Amir 
of Khurisán, which included all the eastern territories under the sway 
of the Musalmáns, and he greatly distinguished himself in Farghánah, 
between 111 H. and 116 H., (730-734 A. D.) when he died. 

In after years, when Hakam, son of 'Awáünnh-al-Kalbi, succeeded 
Tammim, son of Znaid-ul-'Utbá, the people of Sind had, for the most part, 
relapsed into idolatry; and the Musalmans being without any place of 
security to which, in case of need, they might retire for safety, he built 
a town on the other side of the estuary in question, and made it the 
chief town, to which he gave the name of Mahfüzah—the Guarded or 
Preserved. Subsequently, "Umaro, son of the unfortunate Muhammad, 
son of Kásim, the conqueror of Sind, was made governor of Mahfüzah, 
and was greatly trusted by Hakam, and had been employed in many 
important affairs. He was sent from Mabfüzah on an expedition [but 
whither is not stated], in which he was successful, and was elevated to 
the rank of Amir. He founded another city on this side [the west] of 
the estuary, which he named Mansüriyah, in which the governor now 
[when the Balizari wrote] dwells,” 

Then came the time of the 'Abbásis [132 H.—750 A. 10. ], and Abú- 
Muslim-al-Marwazi, who was the chief instrument in setting up that 
dynasty of Khalifahs, despatched "Abd-ur-Rahman, son of Abü-Muslim- 
al-Mughallisá-al.'Abdi, to proceed into Sind to oust the "Ummiyah 
officials therefrom. He came through Tukháristán from Marw, but he 
was encountered by Mansür, son of Jamhür-al-Kalbí [the same after 
whom the city and district of Mansüriyah were named according to Ibn 
Kbhurdád-bih!97], his troops put to flight, and himself killed. Abú- 
Muslim then despatched Misa, son of Ka'ab-ut-Tammimí into Sind, who 
reached the banks of the Mihrán, which separated him from Mangir, 
who thought himself secure as the river flowed between them ; but Müsá 
came upon him [in what manner is not stated], put Mansür and his 
forces to flight, and slew Manzür, brother of Mansür. "The latter, in a 
sorry plight, fled to the sandy desert tracts, where he perished of thirst. 
Músá ruled in Sind for some time; and he repaired the city of Man- 
süriyah, and enlarged the masjid there. 


1% See ante noto 168, page 223, 197 See ante page 195, and note 102, 
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He was succeeded by Hishám,!9* son of '"Umaro-ut- Taghallubí,!*9 
who was sent into Sind by the Khalifah, Al-Mansür. He reduced many 
places which still held ont against the 'Abbási nuthority, and among 
them was Multán, which, up to this period, still remnined refractory. 
Kandá'il was also reduced. He proceeded to Kandhár [Kandharah or 
Kandháro] on vessels, and reduced it likewise.?? * * * Masi, son of 


195 Hishám means, * benevolent," ‘ liberal,’ but ** Hashim” is meaningless. 

199 Called 'Umaro-us-5Sa'labi by others He was sent to succeed 'Umar bin Hifz, 
whom the Khalifah, Al-Mansür, Abá-Ja'far, 'Abd-ullab, deposed in 141 H. (758-59 
A. D.), for giving shelter to ‘Abd-uallah, son of Ibrahim, son of the unfortunate 
Hasan, son of the Khalifah, "Ali. "Umar, son of Hifz, received him with great dis- 
tinction nnd espoused his canse, as did also the other Mnsalmin officers in Sind; and 
they cast off their black "Abbasi garments, and adopted white ones, white being the 
colour of the Shi'ahs. At last, finding 'Abd-ullah was not safe in Sind, "Umar sent 
him to a Rajah of Hind, between whom and "Umar great friendship existed, so that 
he might not fall into tho hands of his persecutor, the Khalifah. In consequence 
of 'Umar's conduct towards 'Abd-ullah, he was removed from Sind and sent to serve 
in Afriknh. 

The Sayyids of Sind are anid, on the authority of the T4rikh-i-Alfi, to ba 
descended from the above mentioned 'Abd-ullab, who was subsequently killed by a 
party of 'Arabs, who came upon him in a ghikár-gdÀ on the borders of Sind, leaving 
a son who was under the protection of the before-mentioned Rájah—of the neigh- 
bouring territory of Sauráshtrah, probably, and one of the Balabhi dynasty. 

800 It would be n physical impossibility to reach Kandahár in the present Afghán 
state by boats, unless they were boats attached to baloons, and just as practicable 
to reach Gandhárá on the upper Indus above Atak by the same means from Sind. 
The part meant hore, lay near the banks of the Hakrá, and has been already referred 
to at page 207. 

Because this word is written “ Kandahar’ by persons who did not know, ap- 
parently, the word in its original characters, and because a tract of country lying 
on the east bank of the Indus above Atak was anciently known as Gandhárá, and, 
in comparatively modern times, between the inroads of the Chingiz Khan and Amir 
Timir, the Gürgán, the south-easternmost part of Zábul-istán of the ancient I-rani 
empire becamo styled Kandahár, European writers, and English in particular, have 
managed to confound them (just as they have confounded Gajni and Ghaz-nih or 
Ghaz-ni), and some try to make them out to be all one. An example of this is to bo 
found in the ' Herodotus” of the Rev. Canon Rawlinson, page 175, in which 
" Beladhore," “ Mass'oude," eto., are quoted, and we have “Sindhu Gandhdra,’ the 
iu Cabool Gandhara," and tho “modern Candahár," the appellation alike of the pro- 
vince and of the capital,” in one delightful jumble. The '*Sindu" Kandhárah is 


~ uf e Bie “iG e एट 
written Yas (Sindi—sy'@s ) ; that of Káthiáwár sa —Kandhar—or pc > 
Kandahar in the original ; the tract on the upper Indus 1०५५४ —nandhéárá ; nnd the 
formerly Persian, and now Afghün provinoe (anciently called Bál-yüs or Wál-yüs) 


oe, © IR = K | 
and its chief town, Jasi and jas —Kandahár, and all are totally different. 
It is from similar theories thut Hindi Lohdneahs or Lohdnos of Sind are turned 
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Yahya, of the family of Barmnk, was Amir of Sind in the time of the 
Khalifah, Al-Mámüu [198-218 H.—813-533 A. D.], bnt he died in 
221 H. (836 A. D.) ; and the Khalifah, Al-Mu'tasim B'illah, confirmed 
his son, 'Amrán, in tho government of the province. * * * He made 
war upon the Meds ( 92€) and slew 3,000 of them; and there [in their 
country] constructed a band or embankment, which is called Sikr®!-ul- 
Med, after which he encamped on the Nahr of Aror or Aro.” Why this 
band was coustructed is not mentioned. This affair happened, of course, 
near the sea coast of Kachohh, because 'Amrán caused n canal to be dug 
from the sea to the reservoir or tank of the Meds, and spoiled all their 
fresh water. This Aro or Ado or Aror refers to the place, the name of 
which is written yl, sl, spl, 3291, and the like, by Bü-Rihán, and which 
I believe to the ** Addo" of the maps, the ** Addooe" of Dr. J. Burnes, 
and, correctly, Adhoi,9? by which, indeed, a nahr or small river runs, 
some sixty miles east of Bhuj. In the 'Arabic character this name 
would be ३31, and in that character 5, y, and 9, in manuscripts especially, 


if carelessly copied, are very liable to be written and mistaken one for | 


the other. What satisfies me that the const above referred to is meant 
is, that Muhammad, son of Kasim, is said by the Balázari, to have 
entered into an accommodation with the people of Surast, with whom 
the men of Axel, Ab, 2५०, Aub or 069,993 were then at war, who are 
Meds, sea-faring men and pirates. Of course Surast refers to Strath, 
the Sauráshtrah of the Hindis—the Káthiáwár peninsular lying nearest 
to Sind, and ales or owl, eta, to the place which Elliot reads as “ Bind,” 
“Tina,” * Bania,” ** Basia,” and the like, which, as may be seen from 
the * Masálik wa Mamálik" map lies between Fahmal and Mansü- 
riynh. 

This is all I find in the Balázari in which the rivers of these parts 
are anywhere mentioned. 

I must now leave Sind and return to the territory of the Panj-áb 


again. 


into the descendants of the Afghan Nüb (Noah) There are still other places also 
called “ Kandbár." See ante note 105, page 196, and note 114, page 207. 


ç 
801 Bikr— yÇ — in ‘Arabic means an embankment, but not "sakr. The em- 


bankment may havo been erected by the "Arabs in order the better to approach the 
stronghold of the Meds, 

2% It iw in the Morbi district of Káthiáwár, which comprises the sub-districts 
or dependencies of Morbi, Wagar, and Adboi. | 

HS See ante pago 216, and note 145, and page 221, and note 163, | ; 

#4 J may mention that the Khalifah conferred the territory of Sind, ns well 
ns other parts, upon Ya'küb, son of Lais, the Sáffári, of Sigiz-stin, in 257 H. (870-71 


A. D.); and that Sultán Mahmúd, of Ghazni took Mansüriyah in 417 H. (1026-27 
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In the extracta from Abü-Rihán given by Elliot, I notice events 
which are not mentioned by him, but by Rashid-ud-Din, and are not 
contained in Bú-Riþán’s text. It is the extract [at page 57] in which 
the latter is made to quote events which occured in 692 H. (1293 A. D.), 
about two hundred and sixty years after that author completed his 
work From this we might suspect, that even some of the extracta 
which I have given here from Rashid-ud-Dín's work, which he appears 
to attribute to BG-Rihan are his own, such for example as the mention of 
all the rivers of this part, with the Bidh north of the Rdawt, uniting with 
“the Satladar below Multan, at a place called Panch-Nad," as already 
noticed in the extract from Bü-Ribán; but I shall presently show, that, 
for upwards of two centuries and more after the date above quoted 
[692 H.], the Shuttlaj, that is the Sutlaj—if that is what he means by 
the Nahr-i-Sutlad*9?9—did not unite with the other rivers of the Panj-áb 
at the place indicated. 

The son of the Turk Sultan of Dihli, Ghiyás-ud-Din, Balban (the 
same who, under the title of Malik Ghiyás-ud-Din, Balban, conducted 
the army under Sultán 'Alá-ud-Din, Mas'üd Shih, to the relief of 
Uobchbh in 643 H.—1245 A. D.), Muhammad by name, entitled Muham- 
mad Sultan, and subsequently styled the ** Khán-i-Shabid"" or ** Mar- 
tyred Kbhán," on the death of Malik Sher Khán-i-Sunkar, Balban's 
kinsman, who is said to have founded Bhatnir*", or more probably 


A. D.), which was the year of his expedition to Somnith, when, on his return from 
thence he drove out the Knrámitah ralor thereof. See note 197, page 244. 

305 It is the statement, that “ Mültán and Uchchh are subject to Dihlf, and the 
son of the Sultán of Dihitt is governor," There were no Sultáns of Dihli when Bú- 
Ribin wrote—428—430 H. (1020-1030 A. D.), and not for nearly two centuries after, 
the first being Kutb-ud-Din, F-bak, the Turk, in 605 H. (1208-9 A. D.) ; and there 
was never any Sultan's son governor of these parts until the time of Mubammad 
Sultán, the Khán-i-Shnhid, son of Sultán Ghiyis-ud-Din, Balban, the Iibari ‘ork. 
Kashid-nd-Din completed hia work twelve years after the date given in the text 
above, namely, in 710 H. (1310 A. D.). 

26 See page 220. In the MSS. of the A'in-i-Akbari, which I have examined, 
the name is written Shutlaj, but in Blochmann's printed text it is '""Shattdur— 


pm See the extract from Muir's “Sanskrit Texts’ in tho account of that river 
farther on. 

$07 Malik Nuserat-ud-Din, Sher Khán-i-Sunkur, referred to in note 45, pago 171, 
is said by Ziyá-ud-Dín, Barani, to have built a loftly cupola or domed building at 
Bhatnir, and to have erected, among others, the fortresses of Bhatnir and Bhatindah, 


He held for a considerable time, off and on, the frontier provinces of the Dihli 


empire on the west, or, rather, the provinces which still remained; for the traitor, 
k. 'Izz-ud-Din Balban-i-KaghlG Khan, bad betrayed Maltin and Urebchh, and 
such part of Sind as he had held, by becoming a feudatory of the Mughals, 
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restored it, was placed by his father in charge of the western frontiers 
of the Dihli kingdom, ns it then existed; and the fiefs of Saminah, 
Debál-pür, and as much of the Láhor province as was in the possession 
of his father, were conferred upon him. Muhammad Sultán used to 
send his troops to patrol as far west ns the Biáh, nnd to guard the 
frontier from the incursions of the Mughals, who held all the parts 
beyond or west of the Ráwi under subjection, From their domination 
Multan had only lately been recovered; and they carried their inroads 
into the parts between that city and Láhor, which was still in ruins, ns 
far as, and even beyond, the banks of the Biah, which washed the walls 
of Debal-pir. 

Muhammad Sultan, subsequently, on an invasion of the Panj-ib 
territory by the Mughal infidels, under the Nü-in or Ná-yán, both being 
correct, Timiir, in 684 H. (1285-86 A. D.), moved from Multan to 
encounter them. He fell in with them between Debil-pir aud Liihor, 
and overthrew them; but he was afterwards killed by a body of the 
invaders which had rallied during the pursuit, and came upon him un- 
expectedly when almost alone, at a well, where he had alighted to refresh 
himself, and to say his prayers, and when he supposed they had all 
disappeared. On this account he is styled “the Khan-i-Shahid” or 
* Martyred Khan.” It was in this affair that Amir Khusrau, the Poet, 
was made captive by the Mughals, 


“Malik Sher Khan, was greatly trusted, and held in great respect and reverence ; 
for ho was as the Sadd-i-Yajaj Májáj [tho Barrier of Gog and Magog] against the 
Moghals, whom he had repelled on several occasions. He brought under subjection 
to his nuthority the Jats, Khokhara [not " Gickers " or '"Ghukhurs" |, Bhatis, 
Menínhs [ Ma'íns ?], and Mandáhrs, and other marauding tribes, which those who 
eucceeded him were unable to control Sher Khan died early in the reign of his 
kinsman, Sultan Ghiyás-ud-Din, Balban, the Ilbari Turk, and never used to come to 
Dibli; and it ia said, bat, apparently, without good reason, that the Sultán caused 
poison to be administered to him.” The author of the ‘ l'árikh-i-Firüz-Sháh-i says 
he died at Bhatnir, whore n fine tomb was erected over him, 

For more respecting this great feudatory, see my ‘“ranslation of the Tabakat- 
i-Násiri," pnge 791. 

$0 Called by some writers Timür Aka, which is, doubtless, his correct name. 
Nü-Ín or Nüáyán merely indicates his rank. 

2 Another battle with the Mughal invaders took place in 691 H. (1292 A. D.) 
in the reign of the Khalj Turk Sultan, Jalál-ud-Dín, Firdz Sháh, on the confines of 
Bar-rám ( CV ), with the river between; but I cannot discover whereabouta this 
place is, or was, situated. In the printed text of the A'in-i-Akbari (in which the 
names of places are often incorrect) the word is Bagrám ; and lest it shonld be sup- 
posed to refer to Fos hiwar, the old name of which was Bagrim, I beg to state that 


that part ia not referred to. Thin Bar-rám was in Hindüstán, the Mnghnls having 


entered it; and Bagrám of Peshawar is not Hindüstán, 
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Mir Ma'süm of Bakhar, the historian of Sind, states, that in 693 H. 
(1293.4 A. DJ), Sultán Jalál-nd-Dín, the Kbalj Turk ruler of Dihli, 
marched to Lihor, and despatched his middle son, Arkali Khan, to 
assume the government of Uebehh and Multán; and Nusrat Khan, 
aüother son, was made feudatory of Sind. Subsequently, Nusrat Khan 
was placed in charge of the Multán, U'cbobh, Bakhar, Síw-istán, and 
Thathah territories, with the town of Multán as the seat of govern- 
ment. 

In 697 H. (1297-98 A, D.) Saldáe, the Mughal, invaded Sind, on 
which occasion Nasrat Kbán took his troops to Siw-istán (but not 
to Siwi) by water—this does not mean that Siw-istin, the modern 
Sihwán, was close to the banks of the Ab-i-Sind ; for it was still a con- 
siderable distance from it—overcame the Mughals, and returned to 
Bakhar. There he found orders awaiting him to lead half his forces 
from Bakhar by way of Jasal-mir, in order to take part in the campaign 
against Gujarat, upon which service his brother, the Ulugh Khan, had 
been sent. From this it appears that there was no scarcity of water 
between Bakhar and Jasal-mír, and the Hakrá or Wahindah must have 
been still flowing, but whether in so large a volume as previously, we 
cannot say, as there is no distinct mention of it. 

After these events, in the reign of Sultán 'Alá-ud-Din, the Khalj 
Turk, Gházi Malik, afterwards Sultán Ghiyás-ud-Din, Tughluk Shah, 
was sent to Debil-piir at the head of 10,000 horse to repel the Mughal 
inroads into that part of the Panj-áb territory. 
| In the Táríkh-i-' Alá'i, or Kbazáin-ul-Futüh by Amir Khusrau, there 
is an account of Sultán 'Alá-ud-Dín, the Khalj Turk, who reigned from 
695 H. to 710 H. (1296 to 1310 A. D.). In the first-mentioned year, 
Kadar, the Mughal [who is made a Tátár of in Elliot's “ Historians "], 
invaded the tract of country called Járan-Manjáür,!? having come from 
the Koh-i-Jád or Salt Range west of the Jihlam. The author says he 
crossed the Bidh, Jilam, and Sutlaj, and burnt the villages of the Kho- 
khars." The rivers are mentioned by him in the order in which they 
are here written, ° 

'Abd-ullah-i-Wassáf, in bis history, completed in 728 H. (1327 
A. D.), in the brief notice of the Sultáns of Dihli, mentions the Suilaj. 
He says with reference to the route between Khurásán and Hind: 
८५ After crossing the panj-ab or five rivers, namely, the Sind, the Jilam 
[Jiblam], the river of Loháwar, the Satlit [in the margin is Sutlaj], 


$10 The name of this place is written in various wnys—Jáwan Manjüár, Járan- 
Majar, Jár-Manjhür, nnd tho like. Iu Elliot it is turned into “Jalandhar,” See 
vol, 111, p. 162, note 2. 
H H 
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and the Biah,” thus reversing their situations as is done in the previous 
extract, while the CQhin-áb is not mentioned. He also mentions towns 
and districts, saying: “There are Banian of Koh-i-Jád [he is the only 
author that I know of who distinctly mentions where this tract 1ny?11], 
Südarah (Süádharah], Jalandhar, the territory of the Kokars [ Khokhars], 
Multán, Uobobh, Hasi | Hánsi], Sur-Suti, Kaithal, Sunám, Tabarhindah,” 
etc. 


Previous to this, abont 707 H. (1307.8 A. D.), Sultan Ghiyás-ud- 
Din, Taghluk Shah, when he, as Ghazi Malik, held the fiefs of Multan 
and Debál-pür,9' then the capital of the northern Panj-ab, and Multan 


911 See 'Tabakát-i-Násiri," page 677, note 5.  Südharah is situated abont fonr 
miles enst-north-enst of Wazir-ábád, and styled '* Sohdurah " in the maps. In former 
times tho Chin-áb flowed close to it on the north, but is now nearly four miles from 
it. Südharah is an ancient site. In the last century, there used to be a lofty 
mandr of burnt brick standing there, on tho bank of the Chin-áb. 

218 From the various operations nnd enoounters between tho rivals for tho 
throne, before Sultan Ghiyés-nd-Din, Tughluk Shah, succeeded to it, who, as Ghazi 
Malik, held the fief of Debál-pár, there appears to hnve been no want of water be- 
tween that place and Sarasti. Ho, on one occasion, came out of Debál-pür to meet 
his rivals coming from that part. “Ghazi Malik, leaving Debil-pir, passed the 
kagbah of Dabhal ( ses js and with the river (ib) in his rear, he encountered 
them.” That river is not named, but the place here mentioned lies between Debál- 
pür and Sarastí or Sirsá, thirty-six miles to the westwards of Uboh-har, and standa 
on the bank of the oldest channel of the Satlaj, called in the maps “the eastern 
" Naiwal" and “ Nyewal" See tho notice of the river Satlaj farther on. 

In the extracts given by Elliot in his ‘Indian Historians” vol, IIT, from a 
French version of Ibn Batátah, it is stated, that, in the reign of Sultan Mnobammad 
Shab, son of Tughink Shah, “ Kishlá Khán revolted against him, spread his money, 
raised troops, and sent emissaries among the Turks, Afghans, and Khurásánís, who 
flocked to him in great numbers. His army was equal to tho Snltán's, and even 
&nperior to it in numbers. Tho Sultan marched in person to fight him, and “they 
met two days’ journey from Multán, in the desert plain of Abühar. The "desert 
plain” here mentioned, refers to the sandy tract referred to in the next paragraph 
of the text above. 

There seems to have been considerable disarrangement in the MSS. from which 
Lee's and other translations of Ibn Batütah have been made; for, in them ho sets 
ont from Multán and goes to Uboh-har, and, after going n journey of four days from 
thence, reaches Ajüáddhan. The traveller's account, therefore, has been reversed. 
He first went to Ajüddhan from Multán, and, from tho first-named placo, in four 
days, reached Uboh-har, At Ajüddhan he visited, he says, " the —— Muhammadan 
paint, whore tomb after his decease became a placo of pilgrimage, and after n ln pee 
of five centuries still continnes to be held in great veneration—the &hnaikh-ul-Islám, 

Farid-ul-Hakk wa nd-Dín, Shakar-Ganj, son of Jalil-nd-Din, Salimin ; and at whose 
tomb, Sultán Firdz Shéh, and Amir Tímár, offered up their prayers, ns related 
farther on. It is from this Muhammadan saint that Ajaddban is also known as the 
Pák Pattan—'Yho Holy Town—but not Pajan, a Ferry, as somo have assumed, 


— 
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of the southern parts, used often to make incursions into the tracts held 
by the Mughals and their tributaries farther west. His son and suc- 
cessor, Sultan Muhammad Shah, when about to enter Lár or Lower Sind 
from Guzarát towards the close of 751 H. (about January, 1351 A. D.), 
in order to punish the Sumrahs of that part for sheltering rebels from 
his dominions, gave directions for boats to be collected from all parts, 
from Siw-istin [but not Siwi nor “ Sebi"), from U'chcbh, Multan, and 
other parts, at Debál-pür, to enable him to convey his troops across the 
Sind river. To have directed boats to be collected at Debál-pür after the 
Biáh had deserted its old bed would have been simply ridiculous, since, 
by that desertion, it left Debil-pir some twenty-three miles farther 
west. From the above facts it is beyond a doubt, that, at that period 
also, the Bidh still flowed in its old bed, and no Sutlaj had united 
with it. 

In 734 H. (1332 A. D.), the Moorish traveller, Ibn Batütah, crossed 
from Multán to Dibli, about eighty years after the investment of U'chobh 
by the Mughals; twenty-eight years before Sultán Firüz Shah brought 
his first canal to Mansür-pür aud Saminah; and sixty-seven years before 
the invasion of Amir Tímür, the Gürgán. Ibn Batütah proceeded by 
way of Ajüddhan and Uboh-har, and would have had to cross the Biáh 
as Amir Timúr subsequently did, before reaching the former place, and 
the Sutlaj after leaving the latter, and soon after the different tributaries 
of the Hakrá higher up. He says, after noticing that Ajdddhan was 
a small place, * The first city we entered belonging to Hindüstán?!* 
[here he is perfectly right, the river was the boundary between the 
Multán province and Hindüstán] was Uboh-har,*!® which is the first 
place in Hind in this direction. It is small and closely built [it was m 
walled town with a fort], and abounds with water and cultivation, * * = 
At length I left the town of Uboh-har, and proceeded for one day 
throngh a desert enclosed on both sides by hills (low, rocky hills ],?!*5 
upon which were infidels and rebellions Hindüs. The inhabitants of 
Hind generally are infidels; some of them live under the protection of 


213 See a note farther on. 

$14 Tho reason why he says this is that the Multán province extended, at the 
period in queation, to the Sntlaj, which then flowed in the Uboh-har channel, and 
was still a tributary of the Hakrá or Wahindah. 

$15 This name is written “ Abohar,” and “ Abühar," and the liko in MSS., bnt 
it was founded by Janrá, grandson of Rájah Rasálü, the Bhatí, and named after his 
wife, Uboh, and therefore Üboh-har is the correct name. The termination, ‘har’ 
occurs in the names of many places where the Bhati tribe dwell, or previously dwelt, 
and refers to standing water, or where water is found. 

ai6 ‘These aro the rocky hills lying immediately south of Tohsham, south of 
Hánsi, and the former place stands on the northern skirt of part of them, 
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the Muhammadans, and reside cither in villages or cities: others, how- 
ever, infest the mountain tracts and rob on the highways. I happened 
to be one of a party of twenty-two persons, when a number of these 
Hindds [Bhatis probably], consisting of two horsemen and eighty foot, 
made an attack upon us. We, however, engaged them, and by God's 
help put them to flight, having killed one of the horsemen and twelve 
of the others. * * * After four days’ journey, I arrived at the town of 
Sarasti [Sirsá]. It is large, and abounds with rice, which they carry to 
Dihli. After this I reached Hánsi, which is a very beautiful and closely 
built city, with extensive fortifientions. I next came to Mas'üd-ábád, 
after two days’ travelling, and remained there three days." He adds, 
that, “The whole way between Multan and Dihli, a distance of forty 
days’ journey, there are many contiguous inhabited places." From these 
remarks, it will be noticed, that, with tbe exception of “one day's 
journey through a desert tract "#7 after leaving Uboh-har, there was no 
scarcity of water whatever. 

Some of the events which happened in Sind and the Panj-áb and 
adjacent parts, during the time of the Khalj Turk or Khalji dynasty, 
will tend to throw some light on the courses of the rivers of these parts, 
more particularly with respect to the Biáh and Sutlaj. 

Shams-i-Saráj,!* the "Afif (abstainer from anything forbidden), 


217 This “desert tract" was that between the Uboh-har channel in which the 
Sntlaj then flowed, and the one farther east which it had Inst deserted. In all ita 
changes it has invariably left the tract between its old and new channel covered 
with sand nnd silt. 

$15 There is, of course, a "Gazetteer of the Hisar District, 1853-84. Compiled 
and published under the authority of the Punjab Government;" and in that 
" Gazetteer,” as in most others, are some choice specimens of history burlesqued, 
The above writer is quoted therein as “one of Sir H. Elliot's Historians," under tho 
name of Shams-i-Shirds, the compiler apparently, having taken him for a native of 
Shiriz in Persia. It is n pity tho Panj-4b Government has not some one to correct 
the historical part of ita '* Gazotteers." 

For example: we sro told time after time about “the reign of the Emperor Ala- 
ud-din Ghori.’ 1 beg leave to observe that no "Emperor Ala-ud-din Ghori™ ever 
yet reigned in the Panj-áb or Hind. The Sultan, Mu'izz-ud-Dín, Mubammad, son of 
Sam, the Shansabáni Tájzik Ghürí (who, in his youthful days, and before ho became 
Sultán of Ghaznín and nesamed that title, boro that of Shihab-nd-Din), who cons 
quered Hindüstán, and established the Muhammadan faith at Dibli, is not once 
referred to in the Gazottoer in question ! 

Here is one more specimen. Referring to tho claim of a Jat tribo to Rájpút 
descent from “ Mins, the grandson of Salvnhan, Raja of Siálkot," tho compiler 
says: “Aa their story involves a war between Salvahan (A. D, 90) and the Muham- 
madans of Mecca, it cannot bo accepted with confidence." 

I trow not, considering that the year 90 A. D., happens to be only five hundred 
and thirty-two years before tha Mubhammudan era, and actually four hundred and 
seventy-three years before Muhammad was born ! 
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the author of the history of Sultan Firfiz Shah's reign, dwelt at Uboh- 
har, which, he says, is the country of that Sultán's Bhatí mother ; for 
she was the daughter of Ráná Mal, the Bhatí. The great grandfather 
of Shams-i-Saráj was the 'amal-dár or revenue collector of the district 
dependent on Uboh-har—which shows that it conld not have been short 
of water in his day, and as Ibn Batütah confirms—and Shams-i-Saráj 
was intimate with Sultán Ghiydg-ud-Din, Tughluk Shih, before he came 
to the Dihli throne, when, as Ghazi Malik, he held the fief of Debál-pür, 
of which, at that time, Uboh-har was a dependency. Shams-i-Saráj 
states, that, at that period—previous to 720 H. (1320 A. D.)?—all the 
lands from the largest to the smallest estates, and all the jangal, or 
waste lands, or uncultivated tracts, belonging to the Main and Bhati 
tribes, were dependent on the town of Uboh-har. He also states that 
in the language of this part tal-wandi?9? means a village. 

When Sultán Fírüz Shih was about to return to Dihli, after the 
death of Sultán Muhammad Shih, his kinsman, whom he succeeded 
on his death on the banks of the Sind near Thathah, in Muharram, 
752 H. ( March, 1351 A. D ), he was advised to E through Guzarát,. 
As Ahmad-i-Ayáz was in rebellion at Dihli, he í etermined to do so by 
marching up the Ab-i-Sind river instead, with his still numerous forces 
and followers, and going by way of Multán and Debál-pür. This also 
shows that he did not anticipate any scarcity of water for his forces and 
the numerous followers and animals, First, he moved up to Síw-istán, 9 


the modern Sihwán, and from thence towards Bakhar, where he crossed 


tho river, and then marched to Multan without having to cross any other 
river. Leaving it, he moved to Ajtiddhan, and paid hís devotions nt tho 
tomb of the Shaikh-ul-Islám, Farid-ul-Hakk wa ud-Din, Shakar-Ganj. 
From Ajtddhan he moved right across the worst part of what, in modern 
days, is known as the “ Indian Desert," to Sarasti [now Sirsá]. March- 
ing from thence he reached lkdár and founded Fath-ábád,™ so named 


$19 Sultán Ghiy£s-ud-Dín, Tughluk Shih, ascended the throne of Dihli in 720 H. 

£50 Villages in thin part aro also called mandals by some writers. This word, in 
Hindi, means ‘a circle,’ niso n ‘circular hut or tent. Mandals, however, aro not 
‘+ fortifications,” as Mr. Dowson, the Editor of Elliot's * Historians" supposed 
(Vol. III, page 254). The word is à common one ol indí. 

sal Sultan Firds Shih was the son of Sultán Ghhis-ud-Din, Toghluk's brother, 
and Sultén Makammad Shah was tho latter's son. 
. fit Seo a note farther on. 

225 This place is now tho principle town of one of the five tahetle or revenue 
divisions into which the Hisar district under the Panj-Áb government is divided. 

There ia a “ Report," published in 1875, of tho “Settlement of the JHissdr 
Division of the Panjab," the history of which, so called, is taken from tho ** Ain-i- 
Akbar" [sic], in which its compiler has the assurance to tell us, that, “ Under Mu- 
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after his son, Fath Khán.** From thence he continued his march to 
Hánsi, having been joined by the feudatories of Saminah and Sunám 
with their respective contingents. 

On his return from Lakhagawati in 754 H. (1353 A. D.), he founded 
the Fírüzah Hisir, on the site of which were two villages [tal-wandis) ; 
and there were fifty kharaks included in the first, and forty kharaks in 
the other. These villages were called Bari (Great) Sarás, and Chhoti 
(Little) Sarás, respectively; and in this tract of country there are no 
villages containing other than these kharaks [the Hindi for a cattle-shed, 
but hero seems to refer to the dwellings such as the Jats of the Khar'l 
and Si-ál tribes construct—a flat roof of thatch or canes raised on poles 
but without sides or walls]. The Sultán was much pleased with tho 
situation of Bará Saris, and he thought it would be advantageous to 
fonnd a town there; for water was deficient thero at that period, and, in 
the hot season, travellers had to pay as high as four jitals for a kúzah of 
wnter. * * * A fortress of considerable extent and loftiness was com- 
menced; and in course of time [two years and a half] the place was 
completed, and the Sultán named it Hisár-i-Firüzah or the Firüzah 
Hisár or Fortress, It was surrounded with a ditch, and within the 
hisár a large and deep fanz or reservoir was constructed, which was 
intended to supply the ditch.'229 


hammadan role and prior to Firoz Shah's reign, nothing worthy of note occurred” | 
See note 239, pago 274, for the confirmation or otherwise of this statement, Thon it 
gtates, that, in 1372 he erected the fort, and founded tho town of Hissár, and had 
to cut n canal from the Jamna. * ७ ७ Firoz also built the Kasbah of Fattiabád, to 
which place, from the Ghaggar, he had a small canal ont, which is still in uso,’ In 
the same “Report” it is stated, that '" Hissár" is otherwise called “ Habeli "— 
५ Hissár(alias Habeli)." This of conrso is a great error. Hawelf ia not the alias of 
Hisir, any more than it is of Hewári bá Aawelf, Budá'ün bd hawelf, Siw-istan bd 
Aawelf, and many other places, Hisár & ७८६७०४४ is ns old as tho X'in-i-Akbari, 
wherein it will bo found with many others. awelf ia morely the "Arabic for * habita- 
tion, ‘mansion,’ ete.—the Government building or public offices, appertaining to 
the chief town of a Sarkdr. Mlisár not “ Hissár," of courso moans & fortress or 
fortified place. 

gih At tho same timo he founded three other small fortified placea, which ho 
named aftor hia other sons, namely, Zafar-ábád, Rizá-ábád, and Mubammad-páür. 
Villages still bearing these names, and marking tho sites, lio, in succession, along 
the banks of the Ghag-ghar on the south side, north-oast of Fath-dbad, but tho places 
he founded have now disappeared. 


$35 At each of those places thoro was, and still is, I believe, n stone column like | 


the lafh of Fírüz Shah at Dihli. They were of red sandstone, and wero erectod by 
his orders. 

336 The " Report” above referred to states, that, immediately under tho build- 
ing. a spiral staircase lends to a series of rooms, said to be connected under ground, 
with a similar building at Hánsi A Jimi Masjid, erected by Sultan Firdz Shah, 
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The Sultán made grent endeavours, according to the same writer, 
to supply the place and lands around with water. He sccceeded in 
doing so by means of two canals—one from the river Jún or Yamünah, 
and one from the bed of the Sutlaj, and which was again connected with 
that river lower down. This is important, as showing that the Sutlaj 
must, at that period, have been running very much farther to the east- 
ward than in later years, and much nearer to the Firtizah Hisár, and abont 
mid-way (in the Uboh-har channel) between that place and the Biáh, 
which we are certain still flowed in its old bed. These canals were the 
Rajirah and Aghamání. They were brought from the northward of 
Karnál, and flowed a distance of eighty kuroh to the Firüzah Hisár.9*7 
This is about the first time, if not the very first time, that the Sutlaj 
is mentioned in the Muhammadan histories of India by a contemporary 
writer. After the new town and higir were finished, and water supplied, 
this part was separated from the district of Sahrind, formed into a 
separate one, and named the district of LHisár-i-Firüzab, that is, of, or 
dependent on the Hisar of Firúz Shih, 

The Tarikh-i-Alfi, written in the reign of Akbar Badshah, and com- 
piled from the best histories then available in India, says, that “In 
- the year 762 H. (1360-61 A. D.), the Sultan set out for a nahr or stream 
which is called Astimah, which really embraced two considerable streams, 
and contained never failing water, and between which a high pushtah— 
a spur or hill—intervened. The Sultan set 5,000 beldárs or pioneers to 
work in order to remove this obstruction; so that the waters of the 


still stands within the walls. The /áfh, also erected by him, is still visible among 
' tho mounds and broken bricks and tiles, which lie scattered profasely on the plain 
Lo the south of the modern city, and tombs nnd temples still remain standing to tell 
of by-gone splendour. These remains cover a wide area,” 

827 Firishtah (the often quoted, because translated)—the original, I mean, not 
“Dow,” nor “ Briggs"—says: “In 762 H. Sultan Firüz Shih heard, that near 
Haradwár, thero was a hill [pushtah or koh] ont of which water flowed towards the 
river Sutlaj, and that it was called Sursuti; that, on the other side of the hill was a 
rivulet [jë'e] called Salimah; and, that, if this intervening hill were removed, the 
Sursutí would be able to flow and unite with the Salimah rivulet, and their waters 
might be made to flow on to Sabrind, and Mansür-pür, and from thence to Sunám, 
and would keep constantly flowing. The Sultán accordingly [after cutting a canal 
soparating tho Suhrind district from that of Samánah, and founding Firüz-ábád, a 
totally different place from the Firdzah Hisár, which is upwards of sixty miles to 
the oast-south-east of Firüz-ábád], proceeded to carry this into effect." 

Firishtah is morely a servilo compiler; and, as every one knows who can read 
tho originals from which he copied, copied others almost word for word. This may 
be judged of from tho following noto 230. The Tárikh-i-Alfi supplies him with a 
donl of information, as well as the ‘Tubakat-i-Akbari, especially regarding the eventa 
bappening out of Hind; aud he copies both almost word for word. 
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Snrsuti might be brought to the nahr in question, and, when united 
might flow on to Sahrind, Mansür-pür, and Saminah.” ; 

'Abd-ul-Kádir, the Budá'üni, one of the authors of the Tárikh-i-Alfí 
above mentioned, says in his history of India, that “the water is that 
which issues from a mound or hill of a sandy nature, of considerable 
size, and which water falls into tho nahr or stream of the Sutlnj, which 
is also called the Suttladr," and that it—the water falling into the 
Sutlaj—is called the Sursutí;" that “it was distributed by means of 
two canals, and used to flow by Sahrind, Mansür-pür, and Saminah. The 
whole of the mound or hill was not removed." It was, perhaps, merely 
cut through sufficiently to permit the water to pass freely. 

* While employed in these excavations, the bones of elephants and 
human beings were discovered in this great mound or hill, among which 
were their arms [dast—the hand, including the arm to the elbow], mea- 
suring three gaz in length, some of which were petrified, but the rest 
still remained unchanged. It was represented to the Sultán, that, 
when Sikandar [Alexander the Great] reached that place, the people, 
having made images of Núshábah,® used to keep them in their dwell- 
ings and worship them ; and that, now [in the time of Sultan Firüz 


Sháh], her image had become the deity worshipped by the people of . 


these parts." 

Sultán Firtiz Shah, likewise, when proceeding towards Debál-pür 
on a hunting excursion in 756 H. (1355 A. D.), “determined,” it is 
said, “on opening a canal from the Suttladr (Sutlaj) to Jhajhar, a 
distance of forty-eight Euroh," or about eighty-four miles. Here there 
must be some error in the names, because the Sutlaj where it issues 
from the hills at Rüh-par, its nearest point to Jhajhar, is about one 
hundred and seventy miles, and the nearest of its old channels to the 
west—the easternmost “ Nyewal N.” of the maps, is one hundred and 
forty miles to the westward of Jhajhar. Consequently, if Jhnjhar is 
correct, the Sutlaj cannot be meant, and if the Sutlaj is meant, then 
some other place than Jhajhar must be meant, to which it would have 
been far easier to have brought water from the Yamünah. 


$15 "Being therefore unresolved what course to take, he [Alexander] leaped 
from the tribanal, and shat himself up in his tent, forbidding any to be admitted, 
except those with him, Thus he ancrificed two days to his passion, and on the third 
he appeared publicly again, and ordered twelve altars to be erected of square stone, 
to romain ns n monument of his expedition, He also caused tho fortifications of 
his camp to be extended, and beds to be left of a larger size than the ordinary stature 
of man required, designing to impose upon poaterity by this excessive outward ap- 
pearance of things” “ Quintus Cuntivs,” More respocting these altars will bo meon» 
tioned farther on, he 

229 Nüshábah is the name of the ancient queen of Barda’, in Shirwán, on the west 
bank of the river Kur, 
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In the following year he had another canal excavated from the 
Yamüuah or Jún near Sirmür. He connected it with seven small rivers, 
and brought their waters to Hinsi [which canal still exists], and from 
thence to the Fírüzah Hisár; aud a great lake [or dhand, as it is called 
in those parts], close to the kushk or castle there, was filled therefrom. 
The same Sultán brought yet another canal from the river Ghag-ghar, 
and conducted the water into the nafr-i-Khirah [ 5.७6 se ], and erected 
a fortress between, which he named  Firüz-ábád, near which there also 
used to be a great kol [the Persian of dhand] or lake, several miles long, 
filled from the Ghag-ghar.2 e 

His reasons for making all these canals are obvious. They are 
doubtless, connected in some way with the drying up, diversion of, or 
fluctuation in, some of the tributaries of the Hakrá or Wabindah; but 


230 Tho Budá'üní aaya—and the “ Haft Iklim” agrees with his statemont—that 
the Sultán went to Debál-pür in 756 H. (1355 A. D.), and cansed a canal to be made 
from the Sutlaj to Jhajhar, which is forty-eight kuroh distant. Iu 797 H. (1356 
A. DJ), ho opened a canal from tho territory of Manda and Sirmür, and connected 
seven other nahra or streama with it, and condacted the waters to Hánsi, and thence 
to Risin; and there the Firüzah higir or fortress was founded. Beneath the Kafr or 
palaco or castle, a hauz or reservoir was constracted, and filled with wator from the 
cannl in question. Another canal was opened from the Kandar Nahr [yas 3e Th 
nnd brought under the walls of the higdr or fortress of Sarasti, and from thence con- 
ducted to Birt Kháráh [ Kbírah ?]; and there a city [town] was founded which was 
named Firüz-ÁAbád." 

In his extract from tho Tarikh-i-Mubdrak-Shih-i Elliot says (Vol. IV., p. 8) that, 
* Firishta closely follows our author," or, more correctly, copies from him. He adds 
"and helps us to understand him," as we shallsee. He continues: "There are 
several inaccuracies in the passage as given in Brigg's translation, so the following 
is offered aa n more correct rendering of the lithographed text. “In the month of 
Sha'ban, 756 H. (the Sultan) went towards Dibálpür hunting, and having dug a 
large canal (já'e) from the river Sutlej, he conducted it to Jhnjhar, forty-eight kos 
distant. In 757 he cut a canal from the river Jamna, in the hills of Mandawi [ Man- 
düg or Mandi is well known, the other is an error] and Sirmor, and having turned 
seven other streams into it, he brought it to Hánsí, and from thence to Abasín [ RÁ- 
ain ?], where he built a strong fort which he called Hisar Firozah. * * * He formed 
another canal from the river Khagar [it is Ghag-ghar in the original], and conduct- 
ing it by tho fort of Sarsutí, ho brought it to the river Sar-khatrah ( Fekete ), 
whore he founded the city of Firozábád He also brought another canal from the 
Jamna, and threw it into the tank of that city." Thon the Editor, apparently, 
adds: "The words “river of Sar-khatrah " are clearly wrong. In the translation, 
which was made from MSS., the name is given as * Pery Khera,” which is more like 
Harbi-khir of our text. The reul name is possibly Hari-khíra." All this speculation 
is about the words mentioned above; and it will be soen how “closely Firishta fol- 
^W our author.” Tt will be noticed that Ep x y3? is an orror for Xy sy NT 
with (5 not &. 
it 
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nothing whatever is mentioned, or even hinted at, on this subject, under 
the events of his reign, although we find, as related in detail farther on, 
that he followed the route from Debál-pür, Ajüddhan, nnd across to 
Fath-ábád and Hánsi on more than one occasion, and which same route 
was folowed by Amir Timür, the Gürgán, some forty-three years 
after. ?*! 

Having arranged the nffairs of his kingdom, in the year 763 H. 
(1361-62 A. D.), Sultán Firüz Sháh turned his nttention to Sind, the 
expedition against Thathah having had to be abandoned on the death of 
Sultán Muhammad Shah, his predecessor, on the banks of the Sind, in 
the vicinity of that town, about eleven years before. His forces on thia 
occasion amounted to 90,000 cavalry, and 480 war elephants; and yet, 
strange to say, although it has been stated before, that water was scarce 
in the neighbourhood of his new town and fortress of Firüzah in the hot 
Season, he marched across that very part; because it is plainly stated 
by the historians of his reign, that he again went across to Ajüddhan, 
and offered up his prayers at the tomb of Shaikh Farid-i-Shakar-Ganj, 
and that, after that, he reached “ the confines of Bakhar and Siw-istan. 
Boats were collected from Debál-pür, and other places lower down, to 
the number of 5,000; and part of the troops, the baggage, and heavy 
equipments were embarked on them; while the Sultan, with the rest 
of his army, accompanied the fleet of boats, marching along near the 
river's bank. The father of Shams-i-Saraj, the author of the Tirikh-i- 
Firüz-Sháh-i, had charge of one division of boats containing troops, on 
this occasion. 

The Sultan was unsuccessful in his operations; for a disease broke 
out among the horses in lower Sind, and three-fourths of them died. 
The hot season being near at hand, he determined to retire into Guzarát, 
obtain reinforcements, and return as soon as the season opened, having 
firat beaten off the forces of the Jam of Lower Sind, who had become so 
emboldened from the Sultán's losses, as to venture ont and attack him. 


131 The author of another Türíkh-i-Firüz-Sháh-í, Ziyá-ud-Din, Barani, atates, 
that, on one occasion, when he, the author, '*waa within the fortress of Bhatnir, in 
the cold season, some little disorder arose, and the people from the tal-qwandis 
[villages] round abont the neighbourhood camo flocking in to the shelter of tho 
fortress ; and from the excess of dust raised by tho horses and oattle, the broad light 
of day became so darkened therefrom, that people could not distinguish each othera 
faces, Out of n thousandth part of the people and their animals, it was possible for 
one part to find a place within the walls. I entered the stable of the Hnjjam, 
Ikhtiyar-nd-Din, Madhé, and counted therein thirteen horses of 1,000 and 2,000 
tangaha each in valno; and tho rest of the other property who shall calculate." All 
this does not indicate any scarcity of water; for horses and other animals cannot 
exist without water any more than human beings. 
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The guides proved treacherous, and brought the Sultán into the Küncbi. 
ran or marsh [the ran of Kachsbl], and his whole army was on tho 
point of perishing for want of water. The author says it was “such a 
howling desert that no bird ever flapped its wings over it; not a tree 
was to be seen; not a blade of grass; not even a miserable, noxious 
weed." 


$5à This word is spelt ran, but novor rin, because rip means ' battle,” while ran 
means ‘a marsh" or ‘marshy ground.’ 

Tho Térikh-i-Tahiri states, that this ran extended from the ocean between the 
countries of Sind and Guzarát. Abá-l-Fazl, in his X'in-i-Akbarí says, that “ between 
Jháláwápah [Jhálawád] of the Sarkdr of Abmnad-ábád, nnd the Pottan or City [i e., 
Anhnl«wápah], and Sürath (i, e, Sauráshtrah ] there is a great depression, in length 
ninoty kuroh, nnd in breadth from eight to thirty kuroh. "This they call ran (with 
short ‘a’ to 'r,' and tho *n* quiescent), 

When Snltán Mobmdd-i-Sabak-Tigin returned from the expedition to Somnath, 
towards Mansüriyah, he was led by his inda guide into this ran, and on this occa- 
sion, according to the Baihnki, one of the Sultin'« huntsmen killed nn enormona 
serpent,—a python or boa-constrictor—which was skinned, and found to be thirty 
ells [gaz] in length, nnd fonr in breadth. The Baihaki adds, “ Whoever doubts the 
correctness of this statement, let him go to the citadel of Ghaznin, and see for bim- 
self the skin in question, which is hung up like a canopy." See note 105, page 196. 

It is a wonder that Sultan Mahmúd ever ventured to attack this hot-bed of idol- 
worship; and that he and his army escaped is more wonderfal still, because, in a 
book published at Bombay and in London in 1882, entitled " Tarikh-i-Sorath : A 
History of tho Provinces of Sornth and Haldr in Kathidwad, by Ranchodji Amarji, 
Divan of Jundgadh, and edited by Jas. Bargess, LL. D, F. R. G. S, etc, etc, eto; 
who considers it “a genuine native history," and so it is in a Hindü point of view, 
we nre told (p. 111) that, “ The hatefal Sultan Mahmud Ghaznavi marched with an 
army from Ghaznin to Gujarát with the intention of carrying on n religions war. 
In Samvat 1078 (A. D. 1021, A. H. 414) he demolished the temple of Sri Somnáüth 
and returned. This act so provoked the Mahirija Mandalika, who was a protector 
of his own religion, that he marched with Bhim Deva, the Raja of Gaujarát, in 
pursuit: 

They ran like fawns and leaped like onagers, 
As lightning now, and now outvying wind ! 


The Muhammadans did not make a great stand, but fled; many of them were slain 
by Hindu soymitars and prostrated by Rajput war-clubs, and when the sun of the RAja' a 
fortune culminated Shih Mahimüd took to his heels in dismay and saved hia life, but 
many of his followers, of both sexes [mic], were captured. Turkish, Afghan, and 
Moghal female prisoners were, if they happened to be virgins,” eto., ote, So mach 
for the “ gennine native history." It is strange the valiant Rajah of the Hindüs did 
not make the Sultán “take to his hoola" before he captured the place, and that he 
did not bring back tho four fragments of their stone deity, instead of allowing the 
-Musalmáns to carry them off to Ghaznín, whore a fragment was cast boforo the 
entrance of tho great masjid and tho Saltan's palace, respectively, to be trodden 
k. foot (and whore they might have been seen a little over a century since), and 
the others sent to Makkah and Madinah, 
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The season having come round, he returned from Guzarát with 
recruited, forces, and reached the banks of the Sind; but, nlthough ho 
had boats, the breadth of the river was so great, and the opposition of 
the Sindis so determined, that it was found to be impracticable to cross 
ita The author states that tne Sultán was consequently under the 
necessity of sending a portion of his army up-stream, to cross nt Bakhar, 
a distance of one hundred and twenty kuroh, then march down again on 
the other side, and attack Thathah When this force had appeared 
before Thathah, and fighting commenced, the breadth of the river was 
so grent at this point that, although the fortifications of Thathah were 
visible from that [the east] side, the land around could not be distin- 
guished, and it could not be discovered whether his troops had been 
successful or not# In this state of uncertainty, the Sultan sent a 
messenger across, with directions to the leader of the troops to march 
up-stream again, re-cross at Bakhnr, and re-join his camp, he having 
determined to occupy his position on the east bank, and await the arrival 
of additional troops from Dihli. At this juncture, the Sindis besought 
the Makhdüm-i-Jahánián, the Sayyid, Jalál-ud-Din, Husain, son of 
Ahmad, Bukhari, the saint of Uchchh, who was in the Sultán's camp, 
to make overtures on their behalf; and the upshot was that an accom- 
modation took place, the Jam and his brother came and made submis- 


$55 Fearing that those first sent across would be annihilated before others conld 
arrive to support them. 

2% The town or city of Thathah had only recently been founded by one of the 
early Sammah ralera, as mentioned farther on. "Tho name of 'Thathahb, asa city or 
fortified town, will not be found in any history written previous to the historian of 
Sultón Fírüz Shah's reign—Ziyá-ud-Din, Barani 

155 The Sultan could not have had any boats with him then, or perhaps they 
had been sent with the troops which marched upwards to Bakhar, otherwise, with 
n considerable part of his army on the Thathah side, he might surely have crossed 
with his army to their support, unless the Sindis with their vessels commanded the 
river, which is not improbable; for his troops had to march all the way back again 
by Bakhar io rejoin him, It will be noticed, that, when the Sultan returned after 
the accommodation with the Sindís, he came up the west bank of the river to Siw- 
iatán, the modern Silwáp, and from thence to Bakhar where he passed to the oast 
side. 

If we take into consideration the stato of the river nnd delta near 'Thathnh now, 


nnd, that although that place could be distinguished from tho opposite sido of the 


river, the land around could not, we can calenlate how broad it must then have boon, 
in the beginning of the cold season, too, after the inundation aubsides. The river 
now, at tho height of the inundations attains a breadth of about 1,600 yarde—not 


quite a mile—and nt its lowest 18 nbout 450 yards broad. A gront part of the delta 





south of 'Thnthah has been formed since these events happened, 
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sion, and the Sultán marched back to Dihli by Siw-istán, Bakhar, 
Multán, and Debál-pür, crossing once more, what has been assumed to 
have been, at that time, a great, waterless desert, on his way to Dihli. 
If there then was such a scarcity of water, and all the rivera be- 
tween Ajüddhan and the Firüzah 1667 had been dried up, he certainly 
would not have chosen that route on so many different occasions, $59 
Sultán Fíráz Shah died in the ninth month of 790 H. (1388 A. D.). 
Sultán Násir-ud-Dín, Mahmúd, his grandson, who succeeded his father, 
Sultán Muhammad Shah in 796 H. (1393-94 A. D.), despatched one of 
his Amira, Sarang Khan, to Dobál-pür, to gain possession of that fief 
and also Multán, aud to put down Shaikha, the Khokhar, who was in 
rebellion, In the eighth month of that same year (796 H.), Sárang 
Khán proceeded to Debál-püár. * * * In the eleventh month of the 
same year (just five years before Amir Tímür appeared upon the same 
scene), Sárang Khan, having taken along with him Rá'e Dul-Chin, the 
Bhati chief, (the same who surrendered Bhatnir to Amir Tímür), and 
Rá'e Dá'úd, and Kamál-ud-Dín, the Main chief, and the forces of 
Multin and Debál-püár, crossed the Suttladr (Sutlaj) near the town of 
Tihárah, and afterwards the Bíáh near Duhali or Dohali, and entered 
the territory of Láhor. Shaikhi, the Khokhar, hearing of these move- 
ments, having previously mustered his followers, took advantage of 


2:0 Shams-i-Snráj (ns well ns others) states, that, “in the hot season, numbers 
of gor khar or wild asses congregate between Debál-pür and Sarasti,” where Akbar 
Bádsh^h hunted them in after yenra, as he also did in the neighbourhood of Ajaddhan. 

2: Seo my “Norms ON AFGHANISTAN," etc., page 367 respecting these Kho- 
khars, who are invariably made “ Gickers,” ‘ Gukkurs," “ Ghakkars," “ Gakkhura," 
and the like, by different English writers, unaware of the existence of the great tribo 
of Khokhar who are Jata, and of the Gakhars, a comparntively small tribe, being a 
totally distinct race. The Khokhara extend from the northern Panj-ab, whore 
their chief places are Bharah and Khüsh-Áb, down into Lár or Lower Sind, Kachchh, 
and even Kithidwiy. They cannot number at present less than 50,000 families, 
and are probably nearly double that number. Cunningham, who falla into the 
game error ns others respecting them, anya, “ Gakar "—tarning them into Gakhars— 
is most probably only a simple [1] variation of the ethnio title of Sabar or Abdri,” but 
the Khokhars are never even named by him!* Tho Gakhars at this period were of 
no account whatever, being then a small and weak tribe, dwelling much farther 
west. They afterwards became somewhat stronger, and finally extended as far 
east as Gujarét (in the Panj-4b), the farthest point east ever reached by them. 
This was but for a short period, however, while they never extended farther south 
than the parallel of the Salt Range, about 32°-20° N. Lat., while the Khokhars 
overran nearly the whole of tho romninder of what, in after times, was called the 
Panj-áb, east and south, and even contemplated the seizure of Dihlí and its territory. 
See also Amir Tímür'a encounter with them on the Biáh near Multán at page 281. « 
355 Also written Mahin, 
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them, and moved into the neighbourhood of Debil-piir, and invested 
Ajiddhan; but, on gaining intelligence that Sárang Kbán had passed 
Hindü-pat, and had sat down before Láhor, ho gave up the investment 
of Ajáddhan in the night, and made a forced march towards Láhor. 
Next day, the hostile forces having drawn near each other, came in 
contact at Sámü-talah, twelve Kuroh from Libor, iu which Shaikhá was 
overthrown, and fled towards Jammü. 


There is a very important passage contained in the Tarikh-i-Mubarak 
Sháh-i,of Yahya, son of Ahmad, the Sahrindi, whose work embraces 
events up to the year 852 H. (1448 A. D.) After the departure of 
Amir Timár from Hindüstán, little was left to Sultán Násir-ud-Dín, 
Mahmúd Shih. He says: “In 803 H. (1400-1 A. D.), Tághi Kbán, the 
Turkcbi Sultáui [that is, the Turkish mamlúk or slave of a former 
Sultáu], who was the son-in-law of Ghálib Khan, the Amir of Saminah, 
assembled a large force, and moved towards Debil-piir against Khizr 
Khan [afterwards ruler of Dihli, who bad been left by Amir Timür in 
possession of the whole of the Multán province, and the territory de- 
pendent on Debil-pir, both of which tracts of country extended east- 
wards as far as the banks of the Hakrá or Wahiudah].?? Khbhizr Khan, 


$29 This fact, not generally known, or not well understood, has led some to 
assnme that all this central tract, constituting the enmstern parts of the Multán 
pü^ah, the western parts of the Dibli sêbah, i. e., tho sarkdr of Hisár Firüzah, and 
the northern and western parta of the Ajmir 80.0, was loft ont altogether by Abú-1- 
Fagl, Elliot in his “ Memoirs on tho Races of the N.-W. Provinces (Vol. II, p. 17)," 
says: “Jt will be observed, by referring to the map of Dastürsa, that tho Western 
boundary of Sirkár Hisár Feroza has been extended only to the bed of the War 
river, which runs not far to the westward of the Ghaggar, the new Parganah of 
Watta and Bhattiáná, being altogether excluded: for this tract, fall of sandy plains 
and Thals, seems to hare been little known in the time of Akbar, nor with the ex- 
ception of Malaad, which was in Maltin, does it appear to be included in any Sirkár 
of the adjoining Sábaha, It is to be observed, that Abu'l Fazl, in mentioning the 
broadth and length of the several Sübahs, measures from Hisár in the Dehli Sabah, 
from Ferozpür in the Mültán Subuh, from the Satlaj in the Lahore Sabah, and from 
Bikanir in the Ajmír Sübah. He appears, thorefore, with the above exception, to 
leave the tract between all these places as neutral ground." 

All this is entirely erroneous : Abü-1-Fa: plainly says, nnd as the printed text 
will show, that the Dihlí sêbah extends from Palwal to Lüdhíánah on tho banka of 
the Sutlaj, and from Hisár to Khizr-ábád ; and among the mahdtls or districts of the 
Hisár sarkdr are the districts of Bhatoir, Tibwinnh, Misir d Siraá, Fath-ábád, 
Aubálah, Bhatindah, Sahrind, Sanam, Sam4nah, eto, in all twenty-sevon districts. 

Bhatnir and Bhatindah extended to tho former channel of the Sutlaj, which 
flowed past Uboh-bar, and the Debál-pür sarkdr of which Uboh-har on the bank of 
that channel was the frontier town, adjoined the Bhatindah district on the other 
bank. The Debál-pür sarkdr included tho mahdils or districts of Firüz-pür, and 


Mubammad-ot (vul. ** Mumdot"), which joined the mnAdils of the sarkdr of Sahrind 
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who was nt Debál-pür at the time, advanced into the khittah or district 
of Ajüddhan to meet him; and a battle was fought between them on the 
9th of Rajab of that year, near the banks of the Bahindah [ soi! ] or 
Wahindah [ ४०४७३ “b,” and ‘w’ being interchangable. In this word 
the 5, in MSS. is liable to be mistaken for ò and j, and vice versa], in 
which Tághi Khan was overthrown and fled to Uboh-har.” Here we 
have one of the names of the Hakrá, but, most unfortunately, the writer 
did not think it necessary to say whether it contained water or not, but, 
from the manner in which he relates these events, it would appear that 
it did contain water, or he would have mentioned such an important 
matter. It is very certain that large bodies of troops could not have 
moved about in those parts so continually unless there had been sufli- 
cient water for them. It is also proved beyond a doubt, that, at this 
time, the Sutlaj™ flowed between Uboh-har and Ajüddhan, about sixteen 
miles from the former, and nearly double that distance from the latter 
place; while we know, from subsequent events, that the Biah still 
flowed in its old bed. 

Nearly five years after the events above related, in Mubarram, 808 
H. (July, 1405 A. D.), Ikbál Khán, brother of Sárang Khán, chief rival 
of Khizr Khan, in the struggle for power among the feudatories of the 
Tughluk dynasty, marched against Samánah, and afterwards moved 
towards Multán, and arrived at Tal-wandi. From thence he reached 
the banks of the Wahindah or Bahindah, in the direction of the kKAittah 
of Ajüddhan (i. e., the district depending on it), and was encountered 


in that direction. Indeed, Abd 1-Fazl snys that the Láhor síbah extended on tho 
gonth to the frontier of Bikánir. 

On the other hand, he describes the sibah of Ajmir as extending to the sarkdrs 
of Multán and Debál.pár of the Multán gibah; and one of tho sarkára of Ajmir 
was that of Bikánir, consisting of eleven mahd!is or districts, of which Jasal-mir, 
Bikam-páür, Birsil-pür, Pagal, Bikánir, and others, adjoined the Debál-pür and Multan 
sarkára in tho other direction; consequently, every portion is filled up, and the so- 
called "‘ neutral ground "" is as unsubstantial and illasive as the mirage which prevails 
on the borders of these pilahs. The error appears to have occurred through not 
knowing that both sarkdrs of Dobál-pür and Maltin extended eastwards to the 
ancient bed of the Hakrá or Wahindah, and, farther north-east-wards, to the banks 
if the Sutlaj as it flowod in its old channel. As to its being so little known in the 
time of Akbar Bádsháh seo ante noto 236, pago 273. 

$10 This, its last deserted, independent channel, is now known as “ the great 
dandah." Tho author of the Survey I havo been quoting in this paper, says, that, 
# The people of this part apply the term dandah or dandd to the south or loft bank of 
the Sutlaj. See the notice of that river farther on, but, I may observe that dandah 
— 9393 —is differently written from Wahindah — $9245 —or Bahindah— 192342— 1 eferrod 
to in tho text above, and must not be confused the one for the other. 
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by Kbizr Khán at the head of a considerable force, defeated, and put to 
flight; and, in the pursuit, Ikbál Khan was slain. 

This was in the height of the hot season, it must be remembered, 
and that these two armies were operating against each other iu the 
midst of what could not then have been a sandy, waterless desert, 
alíhough much must have been uncultivated waste. 

In the time of Sultán Mu'izz-ud-Din, Mubarak Shih, son of tho 
Ráyat-i-Alá, Ebizr Kbhán,?9 who succeeded his father in 824 H. (1421 
A. D), Jasratb, the Khokhar, Shaikhá's son, rebelled. Among some 


Bil This was the title assumed by the Sayyid-zddah, Khizr Khan, who never 
took that of Sultán, ns he acknowledged the supremacy of the Amir Timür, and 
after him, that of his son nnd successor, Saltán Shih Rnkh, Bahádur Khan, 

232 Jn every translation of these events, Rhnikhá, the father, has been mistaken 
for Jasrath, Ais son (just as we have in Elliot, for example, Vol. IV, page 54—" ro- 
bellion of Jasrath Shaikhá Khokhar”), precisely in the sume way that Kásim, tho 
fathor of the conqueror of Sind, has been mistaken for his son, Muhammad, merely 
becanse the translators did not understand the proper use of the Persian irdfat, nnd 
that an izdfat, expressed or understood, was required between the names of Jasrath 
and Shaikh’, and between Mubammad and Kasim, thas—J asrath-i-Shaikhé, nnd 
Mulammad-i-Kaésin— after the idiom of the Persian, instend of writing Mubammad 
bin Kásim, or Muhammad ibn Kasim, according to the 'Arabic usage. 

Scores of errors on this aeconnt ocour in translations of the kind referred to, 
through want of knowledge of the use of the izifat of the Porsinn grammar; for, 
considering the two names thus following ench other like tho Christian name and 
surname of Earopeans, such, for example, aa James Thomas, or Thomas James, and 
the like, the translators generally manage to drop the first and retain the second, 
as in the case of Muhammad, whose father, Kasim, was in his grave long before his 
son set out for the conquest of Sind; nnd in the events above related, we have 
Shaikhé, who had been dead for some years, doing what his son, Jasrath performed. 

In the same manner, we have Muhammad.-i-Sabuk-Tigín, written oxactly in tho 
game way in Persian MSS., bnt, ns most writers appear to have been aware that 
Sabuk-Tigin was the father of Mabmád, the translators have seldom failed to add 
“gon of," after Maljmêd a namo when it did not oscur (except in the form of an izdfat, 
expressed or understood), in the original. 

Such errors cannot be too much gunrded against, when wo find snch scholars 
ns Elliot, who mast have known all this, falling into the same error, even after 
writing the names Muhammad bin Kásim in his extracts from "Arab authors; yet, 
when he comos to Persian nnd other non-'Arab writers, forgetting what he had 
written before, he constantly writes the two names ns that of one person, and somo- 
times leaves out the first, the actual performer of the action, altogether, and makes 
the defunct father perform what his son had effected. It may not be amiss to give 

an example here. Elliot, Vol. I, page 432, haw: “ Mohammad Kásim, as he is nni- 
versally styled by tho Persians, but by Biladuri [the Baláznri was an 'Arnb author], 
“Muhammad bin Kasim,” avd by Abé-l Fidá [nnother "Arab or of "Arab descent 
who wrote in "Arabio], “ Muhammad bin Al-Kásim ;” but, nt page 397, he actually 
writes the word * Md, Kasim,” as one would write “ Rd. Smith" for Richard 
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of his acts was the plundering of some of the parganahs around Láhor 
E (the Budá'üáni, and Firishtah—who copies the Tárikh-i-Mubárak Sháh-i 


and other writers almost word for word—say, that be destroyed Láhor, 
whieh Sultán Ghiyás-ud-Din, Balban, is said to have rebuilt, after its 
destruction by the Mughals in the preceding reign), aftet which he 
- crossed the Biáh, and from it passed the Sutlaz,*9 and plundered the 
tal-wandi of Rá'e Kamil (Kamál-ud-Din, previously mentioned), the 
Main, or Mahin, as it is also written. After this he moved towards 
Lüdhíánah, and, after that, re-passed the Sutlaz and invested Jálandhar. 
Sultán Mahmúd Shih had to move against the Khokhars in person; and 
nd in that same year he reached Lüdhíánah, although it was the height of 
the rainy season. The Sutlaz was, however, so much swollen, and all 
the boats in Jasrath's hands, that the Sultán was unable to cross; and 
Jasrath, with his forces, was posted on the opposite bank. Matters went 
on in this wise for about forty days; and when the waters began to 


Smith! At page 488 ho quotes Elphinstone thus, showing Elphinstone'a terrible 
mistake at tho same time, He says: Elphinstone observes that, * Kdsim's conquests 
wore mado over to his successor," etc, etc, and here again we have the dead 
father making conquests in Sind! 

Lient..Colonel H. S. Jarrett, in hia translation of “A's Swyüfis History of the 
= Caliphs,” page 229, note **, after writing, that “ Muhammad-b-ul- Kasim commanded 
| the army in Sind," immediately under refers to Elphinstone’s India, “ where will 
I bo found a sketch of Kásim's conquests"—the dead father for the son again, 

I could mention scores of other instances in Elliot's ‘ Historians," and in the 

writings of many others. "The famons blunder of turning Tajriks, Turk slaves, Jats, 
Sayyids, nnd others, into '"Parnáw Dynasties,” and their money into “ PAruÁN 
Coins,” arose entirely through reading the names of the ancestors of the Shansabání 
> Tájzík Sultans who ruled in Ghar, namely, Muhbammnad-i-Süri, or Muhammad bin 
Büri—for the names appear in both ways on the same page—as that of one man, 
thos: "Muhammad Sirf.’ On this, those who knew no better, at once jumped to 
tho conclusion (since there was a Patán or Afghán Sultan of Dihli some centuries 
= after, styled Sher Shah, Sor or Soraey, who belonged to tho Sori sabdivision of the 
A Lodi tribe, but whose progenitor Sor or Soraey was mot born at the period that 
: Mubammad, the Shansabáni Tájzik, and his father, Sari, flourished), that this 
५ Muhammad Siri” must be one and tho same person, and at once tarned all the 
Tijzik rulers of Ghar into Afgháns likewise. See " ''abakát-i-Násiri," Appendix B, 
page VII, and a note farther on, 
The Ohach Námah contains scores of instances to prove the izdat. All the 
hendings have Rá'o Dahir, bin Chach, bnt when we come to the text we find Dáhir-i- 
Chach ; and Dharsiynh bin (bach in the headings, and Dharsiyah-i-Chach in the text. 
This occurs not only with respect to Chach and his sons, bnt the names of others 
are written in a similar mannor, just as Mubammad bin Kasim and Mubhbammad-i- 
Ir K isim. 
" $45 This is tho way in which the name of the rivor is written in the Tabakát-i- 
| 7 Akbari, and in othor works of that period. 
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subside, the Sultán moved from Lüdhiánah to Kábnl-.pür, along the 
river's bank, followed by Jasrath, the Khokhar, on the opposite side. 
On the llth of Shawwal, the tenth month, the Sultan managed to pass 
the Sutlaz, on which Jasrath retired to Jalandhar, and was finally pur- 
sued to tlie Chin-áb. The citadel and town of Libor was then in ruins, 
but the Sultán had them repaired. This was in 825 H. (1422 A. D.). 

At ihe time of these operations the usual ferry over the river Bidh 
was at the mauza’ of Loh-Wil (Jis 5$! ) or Lohi-wil ( Jis (525) ) ७ 
dependency of Haibat-pür Pati or Pati Hnibat-pür,?* but the Sutlaj 
flowed a considerable distance—some eight miles or more—farther 
south-east. 

In this same reign, the fort of Multán, which had become greatly 
dilapidated through the attacks of the Mughals, was rebuilt from its 
foundations by Malik Mahmúd, the feudatory of the district, son of tho 
'Inád-ul-Mulk, Malik Rajab. 

We notice from the foregoing, that Debál-pür was n place of grent 
importance for some centuries. Up to the time of Malik, afterwards 
Sultan, Bahlál, the Lodi, the first Afghin or Patán who sat on the throne 
of Dihli, we hear of his holding the fiefs of Debál-pür, Sunám, and the 
Firdzah Hisár. The first named place would have been useless to him 
without water; and there is no doubt whatever that the Biáh, in liis 
time, washed the walls of Debál-pür. It is certain, likewise, that it 
still did so up to the latter part of Akbar Bádsháh's reign (and down to 
recent times, as I shall presently show), and, in which reign, Debál-pür 
still continued to be the chief place of that sarkar or division of the 
Multán gibah, and Uboh-har was its frontier town on the east. 


४४७ This place is a little loss than fifteen miles nearly duo north from Dharam- 
Kot; fifteon miles and n half west of NikGdar (the “ Nukodur" of the mapa, but 
named after the Mughal ming or hazdárah which once held it, called the Niküdari 
hazsdrah), and six miles south of Haibat-pür of which Loh or Lohí Wal was a de- 
pendency. It is also just fifteen miles east of the Patan, Ghat, or Forry of Hari ke, 
ns the river ran in 1860, There happens to be a place nbout two miles west of Hari 
ke Patan of the present day, called £3 —Büh, or 39) >? —HBá-pár, which appears in 
the maps as “ Booh.” During tho operations against Jasrath, the Khokhar, there 
was ७ ferry nt this place, which lies closo to the old right or west bank of the Biáh, 
but it was a ferry of the Bish only ; for tho Satlaj and Bish had not then united ovon 
temporarily. This Bah or Bü-pür liea about fourteen miles wostof tho placo whero 
the janotion of the two rivers took place in the last century, when they lost their 
respective names altogether, and the united streams became the Hariéri, Maghha- 
wih, or Nili, and, farther south, was known ns tho Ghallá Ghárah, or Gharah. 

As the first letter of 85), when written rather long, may, without a point, be 
mistaken for d na in 55) and ui», some have supposed that T referred to $34, and 
that the junction took place at thia last named point, bat such was not the case, 


too farther ou. 
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When Pir Mahemmad-i-Jahdn-gir, that is, Pir Mohammad, son of 
Mirzá Jahán-gir, son of Amir Tímür, attacked tho reinforcements from 
Multán sent to the relief of Uchebh which he was investing, he fell upon 
them at Tamtamah ६ 449 ) or Tantanah ( 440) on the banks of 
the Bíáh. Many perished by the sword, aud many threw themselves 
into the Bíáh, and were drowned, and buta remnant of the foree sent 
from Multán under Táj-ud-Dín, Muhammad, succveded in reaching that 
place again. 

I have compared three or four good copies of the Zafar Námah 
respecting Amir Timárs march from Bannü across the Indus to Multán 
and Diblí, which lay through some of the very parts in which these vast 
changes in the courses of the rivers occurred, and the following is the 
result, omitting the operations by the way. 

Leaving the banks of the Sind, so called in the Zafar Namah, and 
having crossed it at the same place where the Sultán, Jalál-ud-Din, 
Mang-barni, plunged in, Amir Timür marched to the river which, in 
that history, is called the Jamad—the Bihat or Jhilam, which flowed 
towards Uehchh. Proceeding downwards along its banks, he reached 
the banks of the Chin-4b, Chandra Bhágá, or Chin-áo, as it is nlso 
enlled, at, or near a fort, opposite to which the Jamad and Chin-áo met,’ 
and was astonished at beholding the waves, eddies, and whirlpools 
cnused by the meeting of these two great rivers, or, as they are called in 
the history, seas. A bridge of boats had to be constructed ; and, having 
passed over," he marched downwards, and encamped on the river [the 


245 See n note farther on. 

$460 Tho Malfüzát says, that he halted that day and the next to ennble the 
troops, materinls, and baggage to cross. 

In following Amir Tímür's movements, the former channels of tho rivers shonld 
be remembered ; not traced according to their present courses. See the general 
map. 

z From whence these boats were obtained is not snid, but, as Shihsb-nd-Din, 
Mubárak Shih, the Tammimi, Hakim of the “jasfrah," or do-abah or bet, or terri- 
tory between two rivers—for the meaning of jesfrah im not an island only—after 
his night attack upon the Mughals, who had appeared before Bhárah, his capital (also 
written Bharah, the '" Bhorah” of the mapa) and his defeat, endenvonred to escape 
from thence by dropping down the Jamad, Bihat, or Jihlam towards Uchehh, with a 
flect of two hundred boata or vessels, which he had collected, and most of which 
were captared before he had gone very far, it is probable that these captured boats, 
or n portion of them, furnished the means for constructing thia bridge. By the time 
Shiháb.nd-Dín, Mubárak Shah, with the remainder, reached the vicinity of Multán, 
the Mughals were ready to recoive him on both banks to prevent his passing down, 
Ho firat threw his wife and children overboard, and then took to the water himself, 
most of his followers who could do so following his example, and escaped to the 


jangals wlong the banks, Every boat was captured or sunk, the fugitives were pur- 


sued into tho jungals, and many were killed. 
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Ráwi] opposite Tulamí [#. e, Tulanbah], facing that town. He passed 
over with his forces, no bridge being mentioned, and pitched his camp 
in the plain near the fort of Tulami.” 

From Amir Timür's own T'uzúk it also appears, that he crossed the 
united Bihat or Jihlam, which he calls the Jamad, and the GChin-áo or 
Qhin-áb. He says: “ There was a fort there, which was erected near 
the bank of these rivers [the point where the confluence then took place], 
and there I encamped, and amused myself in watching the force of the 
current, and the dashing and surging of the waters, where these two 
great rivers meet," Having crossed the river, he moved downwards 
towards Tulanbab, crossed the Rawi, and moved nearer to that place, 
which, it is stated, “is thirty-five kuroh from Mullan.” It must be 
remembered, that, at this time, his grandson, the Mirzá, Pir Muhammad, 
was in possession of Multan. The Amir then crossed what he calls 
"the Talambi river," by which he refers, of course, to the Rawi, and 
which, as I have before stated, then flowed more to the north of Talanbah 
than at present. He subsequently moved towards the Biáh as stated 
below. 


The historinn says, that no Bádsháh had ever before bridged the united rivers 
Jamad and Chin-4o; for, that, although Taramshirin Khin had crossed the Chin-£o, 
he did not succeed in throwing n bridge across it, "This is the ' Alá-ud-Din, Taram- 
shírin Khan mention by Ibn Batütah, who was then rnler of Bukhárá. He was the 
son of Dowd Khan, and brother of Kutlágh Khwájah, of the family of the Chingiz or 
Great Khan, who then ruled over Máwará-un-Nahr. Taramghirin Khan invaded 
India in 729 H. (1328.29 A. D.), having entered it through the territory dependant 
on Moltán ; carried his arms to within sight of Dihli, the ruler thereof, at that timo 
being nbsent in tho Dakhan; passed through Guzerit and Sind; and finally re- 
crossed the Indus near Multán, What these parta suffered from this raid may bo 
imagined. 

Tho Malfürzát-i-Tímüri says, that he, Taramshirin Khan, used his utmost on- 
deavours to construct a bridge of boats, bnt without success, and had to cross his 
army by means of boats, This was what tho people of that part told Amir Tímür. 

The often-quoted “ Forishta” says (in the original) that Amir Timúr ~“ keeping 
nlong the banks of the river reached a place where the river of Jalandar [sic. ho 
did not copy his authorities correctly here] and the Bish join, ahd there there 
were two strong fortresses called Talinant ( sd ) Ho passod the river by a bridge 
of boats, and encamped in the Talmnani plain [sahrd]. After having destroyed 
Talmani, he arrived at the manga” of Shah Nawáz on the bank of the Biáh." Hore 
it will be seen what a precions jumble he has made of mntters, Again, in the extract 
from the Tárikh-i-Mubárak Sháh-i, by tho Editor of Elliot's “ Historians" after ho 
had written “ Tolamba” and “Talami, a score of times, we have tho following: 
“ Intelligence came that Amir Tímür, King of Khurásán, had attacked Talina, and was 
staying at Multán." To this '" Talina" ia a note, saying, "This name is also given 
in the Tabakát-i Akbari, and in Badáüni" It never strikes him that “ Tulanba" 
is the place, or that ho had previously referred to it, | 
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Amir Tímáür baving gained possession of Tulanbah, together with 
its Aisdr or fortress,?V moved from thence, and the next day encamped 
near a great 287, kol-i-db, or lake, near the banks of the Biah, and near 
the mauza’ of Shih Nawaz, on or close to which chát, the Khokhar chief, 
Nusrat [brother of Shaikhá, previously mentioned] had fortified himself. 

This chél or lake, so styled, appears to have been what is called in 
the Panj-Áb and Sind, a dhand. There is one still thereabouts, close to 
the old bed of the Bíáh, about thirty miles south-east of Multán, but, at 
the period of Amir TTímür's invasion, it appears to have extended much 
farther towards the north-east than at present, and was of great extent 
and considerable depth.355 Amir Tímür was in these parts just nt the 
beginning of the year 801 H. (The yesr began 12th September, 1393 
A. D.); for he crossed the Chin-áb on the 2nd of October of that year 
(1398 A. D.). All the rivers of this part are at their fall in Angust in 
the present day; and the above shows what changes have taken place. 
One would scarcely attempt to bridge the united Jihlam and Chin-áb 


24] The town and fortress was surrondered on the lat of Safar, 801 H., without 
any opposition whatever. There was, in fact, no one able to oppose him. 

Cunningham, in his “ Ancient Geography of India," says (p. 224), that Tulamba 
munt have had a remarkably strong fortress, “as Timur left it untouched, because 
its siego would have delayed his progress," and Brigga's 'Ferishta' is quoted. On 
tho next page he says, “ The old town was plundered and burnt by Timur, nnd ita 
inhabitants massacred, but the fortress escaped his fury, partly owing to its own 
strength and partly to the invader's impatience," etc., eto. 

The Malfázát-i-Timürí says, that the chief people of Tolanbah presented them- 
solves in tho Amír's camp before he reached that town, and that the sum of two 
lakka of rápís had beon fixed as an indemnity for sparing the place; and Sayyids 
and ’Ulami were exempted from payment, There was no opposition whatever. 
Provisions being exceedingly scarce, Amir Tiímür wished the people to pay the 
ransom in corn instead of money, bnt they refused to do so; and a large body of 
fresh troops having arrived in the mean time, but, unaware that terms had been 
conclnded, and being distressed for want of food, entered the place nnd began to help 
themselves. As soon ns intimation was brought to Timir of these doings, he says: 
"I gavo orders to tho Tuwdchí(s and Sazdiwals to expel those troops from tho town, 
and commanded that whatever corn they had plundered or property seized, should 
be taken as an equivalent for so much of the ransom.” I think most troops wonld 
have acted in just tho same manner. No people were massacred, nor was the place 
burnt, bnt some of the refractory inhabitants of the parts around, who, after firat 
submitting of their own accord to his grandson, Pir Muhammad the previous year, 
on his march to Multán, and had acted in a rebellious manner after, and massacrod 
some of his mon, were punished, A detachment was sent against them, and they 
wore harried, tho men killed, and their families and cattle were bronght in, and were 
distributed among the soldiery. Most European generals and their troops would 
have acted in much the same fashion and punished the “ rebels," I expect, in the 
fourteenth century, n4 well as in the nineteenth. 

Wi See note 102, page 244. 
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near the point of junction in September even now, or attempt to cross 
the Ráwi with a large army at such a season by fording in that month. 
The rainy season, too (and now there is no rainy senson horeabouta : 
the monsoon does not extend its influence so far west; nnd whnt may 
have been the climatic changes since Alexander's time 7), just preceding 
Timiir's arrival, had been very severe; and it was through its severity 
that the forces of his grandson, Pir Muhammad, then in possession of 
Multan, bad lost so many horses, that, when he presented himself in his 
grandfather's camp at Jinjan on the banks of the Bíáh, his men were 
mostly mounted on bullocks, aad the rest on foot. 

Round about this 0११, dhand, or lake were bogs and swamps; and 
these rendered the stronghold of the Khokhar chief very difficult to 
approach. The mauga’ of Shah Nawaz is described, at that period, as a 
very large village, but I fail to find any traces of it now,? but the chát, 
dhand, or lake, as previously observed, still exists or what remains of it, 
in the old bed of the 13180, six miles and a half north-north-east of 
Tibbah, in Lat. 30° 3’ N. and Long. 71° 45° E. Up to this point it will 
be observed, Amir Timiir kept along or near the right or north bank of 
the Bidh2@ Some of his nobles and their men had crossed the Bish in 


149 [t was still known, apparently, in the last century, when the Sayyid, Ghulám 
Mubammad, who proceeded from Hindüstán to Kabul on two or three occasions, 
with despatches from Governor Hastings, to Timtr Shah, Bádgháh of Kabul, reached 
that part. The Sayyid crossed over on one occasion from Uboh-har to Baháwnl-pür, 
and thence to Malian. Setting out from that city to proceed to the Derah of 'Ismá'il 
Khan, he saya: “ My first stage from Multan was five kuroh in the direction of N. W. 
to Khan Chil; the second stage was ten kuroh in the same direction to the Dih-i-Shah 
Nawds, on the banks of the Bish ; tho third stage was ten kuroh N. to Sháh-pür ; and 
the fourth another ten kwroh N. W. to Talanbah.” This journey was undertaken in 
H. 1201, which commenced on the 13th of November, 1796, only a few months pre- 
vious to the time the Sutlaj is said to have “ suddenly changed its course.” Neither 
Khan Chil, the Dih of Shih Nawáz, nor Sbáh-pür are now to be found. When the 
Sutlaj changed its course, the Bíáh also deserted its old bed, and both rivers uniting, 
lost their reapective names, and became the Haríári and Nili, upwards, and Ghárah 
lower down, as previously mentioned. 

$59 Daring the revolt of the Mirzá's in Akbar Bádshál's reign, in the year 980 

H. (1572-73 A. D.), news wns received at Láhor, that Ibrahim Husnin Mírzá, accom- 
panied by hia youngest brother, Mas'ád Mírzá, having boon dofented at Nag-awr (rut. 
Nagoro) by the Bádsháh, waa making his way across to the Panj-áb territory; that 
he had crossed the Satloj, and was advancing towards Dobil-pir, and plundering 
the country. The Khán-i-Jabán, Husain Kuli Beg, tho Turk-mán, the foudatory of 
the Sibah of Láhor, with the forces of his province, at once moved against him, and 
came suddenly upon his camp—he had only about 400 followers along with him—in 
sight of Talanbah, just ns Ibrahim Husain Mírzá was returning from hunting ( Bloch- 
mann, in his printed text of the Akbar Námah, in which names, of places are often 


incorrect, hus " Paltah™ (#43) instead of Tulanboh (4335 ), A fight eosued, in 
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pursuit of the Khokhar chief; nnd the Amir followed, with the rest of 
the army, to the river's banks, opposite to a place called oat Jinján 
[or wl — Khanjáu and use —Kbunjan, in two other copies of the 
MS. forty kuroh 9?" distant from Multán, where the whole of the forces 
had congregated. He directed that they should commence crossing the 
same day. This was the 13th of the month Safar, On the loth (26th 
October, 1398), Amir Tímür crossed the Biih, and his camp was pitched 


which his followers wero overcome and dispersed, nnd his brother, Mas'üd Mirza, 
was captured. Jbrihim Husain Mirzá now sought to re-pass the river Biáb, na he 
feared nn attack from Multan, Husain Kuli Beg having intimated to Sa'id Khan, the 
feudatory of Maltén, that the Mirza had entered his province. As the Mirzá bad 
only a fow followers with him, and night had set in, and no boat was procurable, he 
rested on the river’s bank until day should appear. A party of fishermen, styled 
jhíls, and some Balüchis dwelling in that part of the Multán province, fell npon the 
fugitives in the night, and dangerously wounded the Mirzé in the throat with on 
arrow, n volley of which they had discharged among the party. He was captured, 
and taken away to Multan to Sa'id Khan, 

The 'Tabakát-i-Akbari states, that he halted for the night ‘in order to cross 
the Ghárah, which is the namo of the river formed by the junction of the Sutlaj with 
the Blah, à 

Another writer relates this affair somewhat differently, and states, that Ibrahim 
Husain Mírzá halted on the banks of the Bidh and the Suttaj (that is, where the rivers 
then meb again, in the Multán district, after having separated, as senbsequently dos- 
cribed); that he was set upon nnd wounded by a low class of Multán peasants styled 

jhils, and that he took rofuge in the dwelling of a darwesh, Shaikh Zakariyá by 
name, who sent information of bis whereabouts to Sa'id Khan at Multan. This 
agrees with Abü-1-Fazl. 

Faizi, the Sahrindí, says, that the Mirz4 wanted to cross where the Bidh and 
Butlaj unite and are known as A b-i-Ghdrah; while the Akbar Námnh states, that 
Ibráhiím Husain Mirza was crossing the Sutlaj at Ghárah (sce farther on. Ghállü- 
Ghárah was then a mabdll of tho Multán sarkdr), where the Bídh unites with the 
Sutlaj, when he was taken prisoner by the fishermen and peasantry, 

AM this clearly shows that the Biáh still flowed in its old bed, bnt that the 
Sutlaj had ro-united with the Bíáh some miles to the south-west of the ४2६41, or 
dhand, or Inke near Shah Nawaz, mentioned in the account of Amir Tlimür'smove- 
ments, one hundred and eighty yeara before. 

451 Not “four kos ""—cight miles—as in Elliot, but forty, as above, The “ Zafar 
Namah,” referring to this ghil-i-db, on the banks of which the Kbokhar chief had 
fortified himself, says, that, ` this sheet of water was of groat expanse, like nnto 
the mind of the pure in spirit, deep, and as the area of the inclination of the most 
benetficont, broad.” The Editor of *' Elliot'a Historians," in his version of the Zafar 
Namah, contained in that work, turns this part into “ rád-khána-i'azém, and, translates 
it "a strong riser fortress!" The originnl is: pake i wy and there is not n 
word about any '' rüd-khdna," or “river fortress." 

P. do la Croix, in his “ History of Timur-Beec," surrownda thia vast lake with a 
walt, behind which ** Nusret. Coukeri retired with 2000 men," and others copy this 
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near the karyah of Jinjan, where he halted for four days and nights. 
“In the mean time," he says, “in the course of two or three days, the 
whole army, some by means of boats, and some by swimming [their 
horses], effected the passage of that rolling river without a single ac- 
cident.” 

There is no remark made, either by Amir Tímür himself or by the 
historian, as to nny difficulty in crossing the Ráwi, but here there was 
some difficulty experienced. Further, we find the Biáh still flowiug 
in its old bed, and that it was “ rolling river," and “was not fordable." 
This fact is conclusive; and I shall presently show, that no Ghárah, 
Ghárá, or Haridri®® (miscalled Sutlaj, so low down, by English writers), 
flowed in this neighbourhood at this time, and that such names were 
unknown in these immediate parts, at the period here referred to. 

Leaving Jinján, Amir Timür marched one stage to the karyah of 
Otscs—Sihwál, or Sihwal— J»; and on the 21st from thence made 
another stage to wlyel—Agwin or Asüán, where he remained one day. 
Next day, leaving it, he made another stage to ulse—Jhawal or Use -- 
Jhawal?** The people of Debál-pür, when the Mirza, Pir Muhammad, 
arrived in those parts, had submitted to him, and had been well treated ; 
but, when they found that, through the mortality among his horses, he 
had been obliged to leave his camp outside, and retire within the walls 
of Multán, they, like others iu the neighbourhood of that place, rose, 
and in combination with the Ghuláms of Sultan Firüz Shab, Musáfir, 


sis Tímür's “ Malfüzát'" says, respecting his camp at Janjan: “I directed that 
the whole army, with the war materials and baggage, should cross the river ( Biáh) 
to Janjan, and that my pavilion should be erected on a small pughtah (eminence) 
just outside the place, at the foot of which there was a pleasant garden. When this 
had been done, I crossed the river, after which I ascended the little eminence, and 
from it a verdant plain lay stretched out before mo,” 

|. 858 Also written Haribári. 

i54 The names of these places vary A little in different MSS., and in different 
works. Some have Khinján instead of Jinjin, “kh” and ‘j’ being often changed 
through the displacement of a point over or under, others Sabin, and even Sabák. 
The second name does not vary so mneh, and is written Sihwal or Sibwál, Tho 
third, likewise, does not vary much, being Aswámn in most MSS., and Aswál in ono or 
two. The last is written Jhawál, Jhawal, and Jawaél. The first reading given in the 
text above is the most trustworthy ; bnt I fail to trace any of these four places. 

Rennell, in his “Memoir on the map of Hindoostan," has Jenjian, Schoual, 
Asounn, and Jehanl respectively (from P. do la Croix's “History of Timur-Boc),'* 
but, since his map was constructed, vast changes have taken place through tho alternm- 
tions in the courses of rivers, especially those of the Rêwi and Bíáh; and these 
places happened to lie in tho very tracks of these vast changes, which altered tho 
wholo face of the country, and places which before were in one do-dbah were 
transferred to another, Beo note 272, page 293. 
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the Kábulí, who had been sent to Debál-püár as Dároghah, with 1,000 
troops, were all massacred by them. On the approach of Amir Timür 
to the aid of his grandson, they abandoned the place with all their be- 
longings, and went off to the Aisdr of Bhatnir. 

When Amir Tímür reached Jhawál or Jhawal he gave orders for 
the main body of his forces to move by way of Debál-pür, in order that, 
in the vicinity of Dihli, at the manga” of Saminah, he wonld re-join 1t. 
Then, taking a body of 10,000 eavalry along with him, he turned off 
towards Ajüddhan; and making a forced march, and going on all night, 
on the morning of the 24th, nt sunrise, reached that place. Many of 
the principal people of this town had also gone off to Bhatnir, and none 
remained but a few Sayyids and "Ulamá, who came forth to receive him. 
They were well treated, and a Dároghah was left with them that they 
might not be molested by any other troops passing that way. On the 
morning of the 25th, after offering up prayers and paying his devotions 
within the domed building where is the tomb and shrine of the Shaikh, 
Faríd-i-Shakar-Ganj, he set out towards Bhatnír. Passing soy [ Rüá- 
danah or Rawdünah],25 and proceeding ten kuroh, he reached Khalis 


854 In the Malfüzát-i-Tímüri, in “ Elliots Historians," it is said [p. 421], that, 
u passing by Rüdanah, I halted nt Khális Kotalí;" but, in the extract from the 
Tímür Námnh in the same work, the same word or rather letters 454534), nro trans- 
lated: “From thence he started for Bhatnír, and crossing the river, he arrived at 
Khális-kotali;' This ia improved npon in a note to the word ‘river,’ which is ex- 
ceedingly amusing to rend by one who knows the parts in question. See Vol. HI, 
p. 488 of tho above work. If water is here referred to, which I do not think it is, 
45435 would bo the plural of 43)—river. 

Referring to the confluence of the “ Biñs and Satlej," in his ' Ancient Geo- 
graphy of India," Cunningham, quoting " Abul Fazl," says :—** For the distance of 
12 kos near Firuzpur the rivers Bidh and Satloj unite, nnd these again, ns they pass 


on, divide into four streams, the Hór, Hard, Dand, and Nürni, bat thi» turns out 


' to be “ Gladwin’s translation of the Ayin Akbari.^ The A’in-i-Akbari contains 


nothing of this sort. It enys (see also Blochmann's text, page 549) : " For about 
twelve kuroh nbovo Fírüz-pür, the Bidh nnd Sntinj unite, and after that receive 
[that is tho two united) the names—Harihári, Dand, and Nürní, and near Multan 
unite with the other four [rivers of the Panj-áb, before mentioned]; bat, in a foot- 
note, Blochmann, who had no local knowledge, divides the word Harihárí, which is 
so well known, into Har and Hari, as though two words, which it is not. This 


‘Gladwin also acoms to have dono, but there is not a word of “these again, ns they 


pass on divide into four streams: this is all Gladwin's own if, in his translation. Tt 
tors when they do not understand n passage, should add 


is n great pity that transla 
words of their own, because it misleads: better to merely give a literal translation, 
and eny thoy do not clearly understand it. An example of this pernicious system is 


given in note 255, below. 
Abü-l-Faz| as it happens, says, that, “between the Biah and the Sutlaj is a 


distance of fifty kurol.” See nlao page 206. 
K ४ 
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Kotlah where he halted. This place is fifty kuroh [one copy says fifty- 
three] from Bhatnir; and three kuroh is n standard farsakh. At tho 
fort of Khális Kotlah Amir Tímür remained until the time of afternoon 
prayer, then pushed on for the remainder of thnt day nnd the whole 
night, and halted not until ho had crossed the chil or desert tract in one 
stage. When morning approached, his advanced guard surprised the 


patrol from the side of Bhatnir; and, at breakfast time, Amir Timür 
appeared before it. 


The historian says, “the fortress of Bhatnir is a very strong place, 
nnd one of the most notable of Hindüstán, much out of the high road, 
and lying away on the right hand. Round about it is chil (waste)9*5 ; 


1 The word as it appears in the different MSS. of the Zafar-Námáh nvnilable— 
and I have used fire copies—nre as in the text above, with the exception of one 
copy which has ५55), with a 3 inserted over, showing, that, in copying tho MES., 
a letter had been left ont, If we suppose that these lettora form two words, and 
that they might form 23) - i- Ass, or even that the latter might be Ais, with “d” 
instead of *w'; still, that water or n river is not referred to, is evident from the fact, 
that, throughout the Zafar-Namah, whon the crossing of a river or water is referred 
to, the verb used is OR 1 4355, ‘to cross from one side to another,” while here we 
have CASS, ‘to pase by, etc. Moreover, when rivers are referred to, they are 
called db, as * Xb-i-Chin-áo,' * Xb-i-Tulanbah,” etc., and the Biáh is styled ‘db’ and 
‘daryd. Further, if the plural form of òp—rúd—* river’ was meant, we should 


have @33)—rddahah, not &2953)—riddvah, From this it is quite clear to me, that 
the word in question refers to a place, not to rivers or river beds, although, at the 
present time, some small river channels do intervene botween Ajüddhnn, on the north 
side. Thero i» the dry bed of a small river which is known ns the Dandi (the diminn- 
tive form of Dandah, probably); but, what is here referred to—49535) —in routh- 
east of Ajüddhanm, and between it and Khális Kotlah. This so called Dandi may 
possibly refer to what is left of the channel of the minor of the three branches into 
which the Hariri, or Nili separated, after the Bíáh and Sutlaj, farthor north, kad 
united, again to separate, but this junction took place after the timo of Amir Tímür's 
invasion; and, moreover, ho had passed south-cast of Ajüddhan towards Khália 
Kotlah before 4/335) was passed, not crossed. It is quite certain that the great 
Dandah, or high bank of the last independent channel of the Sutlaj, is not. meant in 
the text above; for, instead of being situated between Ajüddhan and Khális Kotlah, 
and west of the latter place, the great Dangah is fourteen miles east of it, and further 
more, at the period in question, the Satlaj, in its inclination westwards, bad not yet 
made that new channel for itself, and still flowed in that by Uboh-har. 
3⁄5 In the extract given by the Editor from his own translation from the Zafar 
Námah in ‘ Elliot's Historians," we have tho following —“ It is situatod far ont of 
the road on the right hand, and is sarrounded by the desert of Chol,” Here he has 
mistaken the Persian word chil—a wildernoss, uncultivated waste, and nopopalated 
tract, or containing very fow inhabitants, bat not necessarily a desert—Tor a proper 


name! The Editor continues: " For fifty or a hundred kos t in no water." 


This sentence is misleading and incorrect, aud will not be found in any copy of the 
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and the inhabitants of the place obtain water from a kol-i-áb or lake, 
which is filled in the rainy season. It was said that no foreign army 
had ever reached it; and, on this account, the rebela who had fled from 
Debál-pár and Ajüddhan, and other places, had assembled there. Such 
n number had reached it, that there was not room for them within ; 
consequently, there were many people, and a vast number of animals 
and loads of property, left outside. This place, and the territory around, 
was held by Rio Dül-cbin,?'* who collected revenue from those parts, 
and from all who passed that way, cither merchants or travellers; and 
karwáns of traders were not safe from his exactions.” Suffice it to say, 
that the place was nearly carried when the defenders called for quarter, 
and next day Rio Dül-cbín came out. After this, however, the people 
again rose, closed the gates, were again attacked; and when Tímür's 
troops had gained the walls, they again sued for quarter, which was 
once more granted. The fugitives from Debál-püár and Ajaddhan, and 
other places, having however gained an entrance, in conjunction with 
the Bhatis, again broke out, and closed the gates. This, as might be 
expected, raised the ire of Tímür; and the place was stormed and cap- 
tured. Many of the defenders burnt themselves, along with their 
women, and other belongings. OF the Debál-pár fugitives who had 
been concerned in the massacre of Musáfir, the Kabuli, and his force of 
1,000 men, 500 were put to death, and their families made slaves, and 
the remainder spared, but the defonces of the fort and town of Bhatnir 
were levelled with the dust.**7 


Zafar Namah, nor is such a word na kos to be found throughout the whole work. 
Compare also pp. 421 and 422 of Elliot's work. 

$56 The namo is written Dál-chín, and those who copy from the Zafar Namah 
nlter it into Khül-chín, but, in Elliot, it is made * Khal-chín" of. 

257] All these matters aro sot down against Timür by history compilers to make 
him out a monster, but they loave out what caused him to act with stern severity. 
Hero porsistent treachery, after being twice forgiven, ia shown. I wonder whether 


in the present enlightened days Skobeloff and Komaroff, and other “divine figures 


from the north" or wost would have acted differently P or even if, during the late 
Afghán campaign the Afghán '5rebola" would not have been served much after 
the same fashion, if they had acted in the samo manner after once surrendering ? lt 
would have been vory strange if they bad not, And yet one writer sete down what 
he supposes to be" Abu'l Fazls little knowledge of Bhattiana,” which knowledge is, 
however, very great, a» tho A’in-i-Akbari shows, to “the depopulation caused by 
‘the firebrand of the universe, Timar.”” The Chingiz Khan pat more people to 
death after surrendering, at Bukhárá and Samr-kand alone, than fell in all the wars in 
which "Tímür engaged during his whole lifetime; and yet some, unnequainted with 
those historical facts, sing the praises of the “great Janges,” without knowing even 
LE to spell his name correctly, and exclaim against * the ruthíess tyrant nnd har. 
barian, Taimar.”’ Such writers would do well to read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
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I Having disposed of this affair, on the 3rd of the month Rabi'-ul 
| Awwal, Amir Timür with his force marched fourteen Kuroh to a place 
siyled the Hanz-i-Ab—The Reservoir of Water—and on the following 
day reached and passed the fort of Fírüzah [in one copy Firüzkoh—the 
® Feerozabad " of the maps, not the Hisár Fírüzah] and reached the town 
of Sarasti*** now Sirsá [* Sirsuh " of the maps], on the Ghag-ghar. It 
was deserted by its inhabitants on his approach. Halting a day there, 
his next stage of eighteen kuroh took him to near the fort of Fath-ábád 
[the * Futtehabad " of the maps]. On the 7th, having passed by the 


fort of Rajab-pür [ p ~) J he reached the fort of Ahroni, which, i 
showing hostility, was sacked and destroyed, and nothing left to mark — 


it but some heaps of ruins. He moved again on the Sth, and brought 
up in the open plain near the karyah of Tihwánnh [turned into “ Toha- 
nuh" in our maps]. There he came into contact with “a large and 
powerful tribe called Jatan [Jats] who, for a long period of time, had 
acquired sway over that part, plundered on the high roads, and wey laid 
karwáns and massacred their people, especially if Musalmáns.9? Some 
of these had taken shelter among the hills [low, rocky hills] and jangals, 
the last consisting chiefly of sugar-canes.9! A party seat against them 


digest the account of tho “ Invasion of Islám by the Mughals” in the “ Tabakát-i- 
Násiri," and then they would know more abont these matters. Those who would E 
write history should be strictly just and impartinl, and aleo know something of it 
from the originale, and not from translations only. See Elliot's * Races of tho 
North. West Provinces of India," Vol. II, pp. 17-19. 

3553 Sarasti is tho old namo of Sirsá: Sursunti, not Sarsuti, is the name of a river, 
the ancient Saraswati, described fnrther on. -< 

219 This place is called * Rajabpür," in the extract from tho “ Malfúrát," in 
Elliot's work; and a fow pages farther on, in his extract from the “Zafar Namah,” 
it ia " Rajabnür.' Thore is very little doubt that the place called “ Ryepoor" in 
the maps, eleven miles and a half to the north-east of Fatb-ábád, is the place referred 
to, and which lies on the route from Fath-ábád to Abroni, the '' Arnaunee" of the 


mapa. Í 
269 See Ibn Batútab, page 263. - 
$61 This tract appears to have been notable for the cultivation of sugarcane — 


from early times. Sn'tán Mas'üd, son of Mahmud of Ghaznin, having entered Hind 
for the purpose of crushing the rebellion of hia governor of tho provinco enat of tho 
Indus, Abmad-i-Nidl-Tigin, in 426 H. (1034—35 A. D.), marched against tho fortress 
of Sarasti [now Sirah], «nid to have been, at that time, one of tho most celebrated 
strongholds of Hind. It had been invested by his father, Sultán Mahmúd, but he 
did not succeed in taking it. After having been before it somo days, the roler of 
that part and stronghold, finding he could not oope with the Musalmán forces, 
despatched an agent to Sultan Mas’Gd, offering to pay down a very large sum, and to 
nfterwards pay a certain yearly amount as tribute, These offera were accepted, and 
hostilities were suspended. This Rajah, however, in order to raise the sum to be 
paid at once, seized on a number of Musalmáo tocrohante aud traders, who happened 
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slew abont 200, and returned with a number of captives, and many head ` 
of cattle. On the 9th of the month, Amir Timir started from Tihwánah, 
and the families and followers, heavy materials, and booty, were sent off 
towards Saminah under the Amir, Sulimán Shab; and he, having that 
same day, passed the Kala’ of Mang [Mang Alá—turned into “ Moonuk " 
in our maps] halted. Amir Timiir, in the mean time, made a forced 
march in order to beat up the quarters of those Jats who had concealed 
themselves in the jangals in the neighbourhood of Tihwánnah. Some 
9.000 of them were put to the sword the same day, and many captives, 
and much cattle, were taken. In tho part entered there was a village 


to be in the place when tho investment commenced, and were unable to get away, 
and sought to extort this money from them. Tho merchants managed to acquaint 
Sultan Maa'ád with their helpless state and the Hájah's tyranny; nnd also informed 


him of the woakness of tho Hindás and their inability to oppose him, and stating, 


that, if he remained before the place for five or six days more, the enemy would 
have to come out and surrender at discretion. The Sultan was not inclined to wnit ; 
and when ho became acquainted with the Rájah's tyranny, ho resolved to attack tho 
fortress at once. The country round was remarkable for the oxtensive growth of 
sugar-cane; 80 “he directed. that they should All the ditch with sugar-cane," and nsgnnlt 
the place. This was done, and the stronghold of Sarasti was stormed and captured, 

The drowning of Abmad-i-NÍAI-Tigin—not “ Binál-Tagín," as some have written 
the name—near Mansáriyah on the Mihrán of Sind, has been already recorded. Seo 
note 105, on Bahman-no, page 196. 

In the following year Sultan Mas'üd captured Hansi, after which he moved 
against the fort of Soni-pat, belonging to Deobál or Debál of Hariinah, as ho is 
called. Several other strongholds are snid to have fallen into the hands of the 
Sultan during this expedition, which had never been assailed by the Musalmáns 
before. His fatfier hud despatched nn army against one of these, the name of which 
is written Narai— — in three MSS. and — —Tarsi in one—but was stopped on 
hearing of that Sultan's decenso, Sultan Mas'üd attacked and captured it, He sub- 
sequently, just before hia retarn towarda Ghaznin, compelled the ruler of another 
part, whose name was Rám, to submit to his supremacy. 

Ibn Asir, the Shami, has a wonderful account of the capture of this placo— 
Narai—which, he says, is related by “' the most trustworthy chroniclers.” Among 
other wonders, ' the city was,” he asserts, “a day'a" journey in length"; that it 
took the whole army of 100,000 horse,” a night and a day to suck the &Adzdr of the 
'attára and jewellers; that no other part of the city was molested"; nnd that, “in 
that bdzdr alone, such a vast amount of gold, silver, and jewels fell into the hands 
of the captors, that it was found impossible to computo it, and therefore the shares 
among the soldiery hind to be dealt ont by measure '' ! 

It is strange, with his “ trustworthy chroniclers" not named, that the only two 
chroniclers who were contemporary with Sultan Mas'üd, and were in the government 
employ, Abü-l-Fazl-i- Baihaki, who was his biographer, so to say, and the Gardaizi, 
should not mention anything of this wondrons place and ita booty ; while Ibn Asir 
shonld havo it at his fingers ends, who wroto more than a century nnd n half after— 
about thirty years before the " Tabakat-i-Nagiri " was finishod—and who was never 
in Hind or near it in his life. 
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inhabited by Sayyids, who were well treated, and a Dároghah was left 
to protect them from molestation. On the 10th, Amir Suliman Shih 
who with the families, ete., was in the neighbourhood of Ming, moved 
again nearer towards the city of Samanah, and remained there that 
night. On the llth he again moved and reached the banks of tho 
Ghag-ghar; and Amir Timur, who had set out from Tihwánah to punish 
the Jats, joined Amir Sulimán Shah on the banks of that river near to 
Samaénah.® Having halted there some days to rest the forces and 
arrange matters, Amir Timur again moved on the 15th, and reached the 
vicinity of the bridge of Kopilah [or Gopilah— 41» 55] over the Ghag-ghar 
as it then flowed. There, the Amirs who had been despatched from 
the grassy plain—the Jal-g4h—of 1207903 at Kábul on particular 
services [ which, unfortunately, are not mentioned], who had reduced all 
the places met with on their way, this day effected a junction with the 
rest of the army. The march was resumed on the 16th; the bridge 
crossed; and, in a verdant plain beyond it, a great camp was pitched. 
The troops despatched from the banks of the Biih by way of Debál-pür, 
here likewise rejoined. On the 17th the whole army moved from tho 
camp near the bridge of Kopilah, and marching a distance of five kuroh, 
reached the bridge of Bakrán or Bagrán [ «t$ ] over the river Sursuti. 
On the 19th of the month the army marched from thence and reached 
the karyah of Kaithal, which is distant from Saminah seventeen kuroh, 
which is equal to five standard farsakhs and two mil.” Here the army 
of Amir Timür was marsballed in order of battle preparatory to advanc- 
ing upon Dihli; and here I shall leave him, after merely giving what 
the historian of his campaign afterwards says, and in*his own exact 
words, respecting the different rivers of the territory now known (cor- 
rectly) as “the territory of the Panj-áb." 

He says: “The river flowing through the city of Nagar [Sr*-Nagar, 
which he writes with gh—,* ], they call AXb-i-Dandánah, and Ab-i- 
Jamad. Above Multan i unites with the Chin-áo, and both having 
passed Multán, unite with the Ráwnh, which passes on the other side of 
that place, and approach each other, After that, the Xb-i-Biáh reaches 
them, and all these, near to U'chebh, unite with the Ab-i-Sind, and the 
whole are then known as Ab-i-Sind, which, on the skirt of the territory 
of Tatah ['Thathah], unites with the ‘umman or ocean." 

According to the tradition current among the people of this part, 
at the time of my Survey record, Amir Timür is «aid to have crossed 


62 That river ran under its walls np to the close of the last century. 

265 Boo my "NOTES on ककत काडा,” page 689, and compare Elliot horo. In 
tho latter’e work the Ghog-ghar is always turned into ७ Khagar.'* 

fis | shall refer to the fact noticed hero, farther on. 
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the Qhin-áb, that is the Bibat or Jihlam*** and the Qhin-áb united, two 
kuroh south of the Kasbah of Neko-kari, now shortened to Ko-kári,?^* near 
where the hamlet known as Jaso ke stood, but which has now disap- 
peared. The ferry over it, which appears now to have been abandoned, 
was known ns the Jaso ke Patan; and there was another at Neko-kári 
above, likewise, called the Neko-kári or Ko-kárí Patan, the routes from 
which ferries led by Shor Kot to Tulanbah. The crossing place was, 
certainly, not far off, but it was nearer four kuroh than two south of 
Neko-kiri. 

Thus we find from the foregoing, that, at the time of Amir Timür's 
invasion of Hind, the Jihlam and Chin-4b united not far from Shor, or 
Shor- Kot, which is an ancient site, and was inhabited by Langáh Jats. 
It was, in the time of Akbar Bádsháh, a considerable town, the chief 
place of the mañáll of that name, and where the Dároghah was located. 
It had been in ancient times a large and important walled-town, but it 
has been in a state of desolation for a long period of time. When I last 
saw it in 1850, the mound on which the old place stood, was covered 
with extensive ruins, and surrounded with the remains of a wall of burnt 
bricks; nud it was of suflicient elevation to be prominently seen for 
several miles round abont. I believe it to be the site of the very fortress 
near, or in the fork between the confluence of the two rivers, more 
particularly since there is no trace of nny other old fortress in the 
neighbourhood near where the confluence of the two rivers anciently 
took place. Shor, I may mention, means * noise,’ ‘tumult,’ ‘agitation’ 
or ‘commotion of water,’ ete., but that is a Persian or Tájzik word, and 
we might expéct to find it called by a Hindi name? I merely mention 
the coincidence. 


£65 Goth the historian, it must be romembored, and Amir Timur, himeolf, al- 
ways call the Wihat or Bihat or Jihlam river, the Jamad. 

266 This Kagbah, which appears in our maps aa '' Nee Kokaruh," and " Neeko- 
karah," no two maps being alike, at the time of the Survey referred to above, was 
peopled by Sayyids; and in a grove of trees, a little to the sonth-east thereof, is the 
grave of the Sayyid, "Abd-nllah-i-Jahdniin, of the U'chobh family of Bukhárá 
Sayyids, apparently; and ho is hold in such veneration that they would not even use 
the dead wood of the trees for fire-wood. Tho defunct was n man of such great 
neko-kdr(—that is, benevolence and gooduess—that the place was named, after him, 
the kasbah of the Neko-kári, but which, through constant use became shortened to 


Ko-kárí. 


267 Unless, as is not improbable, the fact of these parts having been under 
Mubammadan rulers, who used tho Tájzik language, certainly for four centuries 
before the appearance of Amir 'l'imür in this neighbourhood, if not from the occu- 
pation of Multán by the ‘Arabs, seven centuries before his timo, was the cause of 
the Hindi namo (if it ewer had one: the additional * Kot" is comparatively modern) 
being discontinued, One of the descendants of the "Arab tribe of Tammim was still 
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The old bed of the Ghin-áb, or rather the most prominent, and 
probably most recent, of its former channels, can still be distinctly 
traced within three miles of Shor-Kot on the east and south to this day. 
At the period in question, and for sometime after, Shor-Kot was in the 
Chin-hath Do-fibah, as shown from the movements of the Mughal 
raiders, who yearly entered these parts up to the year 834 H. (1430.31 
A. D.); but, subsequently, on the Chin-ab inclining farther towards the 
west, like the other three rivers east of it continued to do, 10 was shut 
out of that do-á&bah and transferred to the Racbin-áb Do-ábah, in which 
it still continues, and lies some six miles east of the left or east bank of 
the united Chin-áb and Bihat or Jihlam. These two rivers, nt the time 
of Amir Timür's invasion, had, for some time, separated from the Ráwf 
and Bith, and flowed on the west side of Multan, while the two latter 
still passed on the east as heretofore, More respecting them, and the 
great flood which devastated the whole northern Panj-áb territory, be- 
tween the Chin-ab and the Sutlaj, anterior to the arrival of Timür in 
these parts, and the probable changes caused thereby, will be found in 
the account of the rivers farther on. 

Then as to the rivers farther enst, let ns take into consideration 
that Amir Timir’s forces, including followers, could not have been less 
than 80,000 or 100,000 persons, and as many horses; and, that while 
he crossed from Ajüddhan to Bhatnir with 10,000, the more numerous 
portion, with the followers, baggage, nnd heavy materials of the army, 
crossed direct from Debál-pár to Mang Ala, and all re-assembled on the 
banks of the Ghag-ghar near Saminah, In doing this they must have 
crossed the beds of all the rivers but one tributary to the Hakra or 
Wahindah, including the old channels of the Sutlaj, whether they 
contained water or were dry; and it is strange, that, although Amir 
Timur must also have crossed the channel of the Sutlaj, whether it 


in possession of territory on the Bihat or Jihlnm and the Ohin-áb when Amir Tímür 
crossed the Indus, Soe note 246, page 279, nnd n note farther on. 

There i» an old saying, that, “Shor is notorious for tumults, as Ohandani-ot 
is for the quarrelsome proclivities of its inhabitants.” 

Cunningham, in his " Ancient Geography of India," **idontifies'"" Shor Kot as 
"ene of tho towns of tho Malli." and with “the town of Po-lo-fa visited by Hwon 
Theang ;” and supposes tho tradition current in the neighbourhood of ite deatrnetion 
by “some king from the westward nbont 1300 years ago,” to be the '' White Huns.” 
Wo need not go quite wo far back, and may leave the “ White Huns” and “ Hwen 
Thsang’’ for what they are worth. 

$635 Like the names of towns and villages, this do-abah appears in our maps 
ander the incorrect names of " Jech Doab" and “Jech Dooab," nnd, certainly with- 
ont the moaning of the word being understood, or how written in the original, See 
note 277, page 296. 
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contained water or not, between  Ajáüddhan and Kbális Kotlah, the 
Ghag-ghar is the only river mentioned by name between the Bíáh and 
Saminah, At the same time, although a chil or waste tract is men- 
tioned between Khalis Kotlah and Bhatnir, there is no mention of other 
ghiils, neither is there the least allusion to any scarcity of water, 
und of which such large bodies of troops and animals must have 
required a considerable quantity. I have estimated the number of 
Amir Tímür's forces at a low figure, and have reason to suppose that 
they were much more numerous; for it cannot be supposed that ho 
would have invaded Hiudüstán, intent on reaching Dibli, at the head 
of a smaller number. In recent times, say in the last century, it would 
have been a dangerous experiment, if not an impossible matter, to 
take such a numerous army in two bodies by these routes.! While 
there is no mention on the part of the historian that the beds of 
these rivers were passed, or that any rivers had dried up, or were 
running, at the time—a matter much to be regretted— but as no scarcity 
is mentioned, and the halting places were merely the ordinary ones, 
and not specially chosen, we must conclude that there was water in 
the beds of some of these rivers (including the Hakrá), but not suffi- 
ciently deep as to require remark in crossing them. 

Let us now see what the A'in-i-Akbarf says respecting the Ab-i- 
Sind and other rivers, and the Do-ábahs and Súbahs of the Panj-áb 
territory and parts adjoining it on the east, after which I will give some 
extracts from the Survey made of these parts about a century since, to 
which I have before alluded. 

“The Sübah of Láhor," he says, “ extends from the Sutlaj [not the 
Ghárah or Harihárí, but higher up : above the present junction of the Biáh 
and Sutlaj] to the Ab-i-Sind, a distance of one hundred and eighty kuroh 
in length, and from Bhimbar to Chbaukhandi,97* n dependency of Sat Garh, 


#1 The Sayyid, 'Abd-ullah Shéh, who, with only a small following, when ho 
was despatched to Kábnl in 1750-81 by Governor Hastings, found the route from 
Bikánir by Phügal and Moj Garh to U'chehh, sufficiently difficult. He lost a son, 
and a number of his people, between Bikánir and U'choh. The Hon'ble Mountstuart 
Elphinstone also passed by tho same halting places on his way to Kábul, but he went 
to Bahfiwal-pir from Moj Garh. 

I hope shortly to give the Sayyid, Ghulám Muhammad's account of his father’ 
mission and his own to Kabul in his own words, See note 249, page 282. 

313 Chaukhandi was a mahál of tho Rachin-áb Do-ábah of the Multan sarkdr of 
the Multan rêbah, and belonged to the Khar'l Jats. It is now an insignificant place, 
nnd at this time is in the Biri Do-ábah, showing how places have boen changed from 
ono do-dbah to another, fourteen miles E. N. E. of tho town of Hurappah, and about 
a mile from the sonth or left bank of one of the old channels of the Ráwi, three miles 
and a half from the high bank farther south-east. It appears in the maps as 
u Ghowkundee,’ Sath Garh, under the name of “ Sutgurrah," and “ Shutgurrah," 
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eighty-six kuroh in breadth. Six rivers run through it, all coming from 
the Koh-i-Shamáli. 1. Sutlaj, the old name of which” is Shutlaj [but 

ys in the printed text. See note 205, page 259], the spring-head being 
at Kahlir, Lüdhiánnh, Rü.par, and Macbhi Warah nre on its banks. 
At the Guzar or ferry of Loh [ 15] ]*5 it unites with the Biih. 2. Bidh, 
the old name of which is Bipáshá [ “Ww |, rises at Biáh Kund, near the 
Koh-i-Galü [»४ ] Sultán-pür is near this grent river. [It now lies 
eight miles west of it, and three miles north of Loh or Loh-Wal]. 3. 
Réwi, the old name of which is Irawati [ solr! ]. It issues from the 
Koh i-Bhadrál [ r2», or pòs], and the Dár-ul-Mulk of Láhor is on its "ci 
banks. 4. Chin-db, the old name is Qbandar-Bhágá [ Es je]. Two ke 
rivers rise on the slopes of the Koh-i-Khatwár [in some, Khishtwár], 
one the Chandar, the other the Bhágá, and having united near Khatwar, 
the names become changed to Qhandar-Bhágá. It [the united rivers] 
passes by Bahláül-pár, Südharah, and Hazárah7* 5. Bihat [ = ], the 
old name of which is Bidastá [ Ges]. Its source is a fanz or small 
lake in the parganah of Wir in Kash-mír. It flows through 5Sri-Nagar, 
and Bhirah® is situated on its bank. 6. Sind. This river is said to 
rise between Kash-mir and Káshghar, some say in Khité. It passes by 
the confines of Suwad [or Suwat], Atak Banaras, and Chau-párah to the 
Balüchistán.*79 





is abont thirty miles north-enst of Chankhandi, and between two and three miles 
from the south of left bank of the Rawi, near which Chaukhandi lies, and thirteen 
miles to the eastward of Fatb-pür Ghugherah, ** Fattehpoor Googaira,” of the maps. 
Hereabonts, the valley of the Ráwi is some thirty-four miles broad, ent up with 
several channels, showing the great changes the river has made at different periods, 
Khat-páür, the chief place of a mahdll, mentioned in the Maghal raids, and the place, 
where, at one period, the Ráwi used to be forded, was the northernmost part of tho 
Multan sébah, and is repeatedly mentioned in history, but that scems to have dis 


appeared. 

Sath Garh is the place to which Mr. M. L. Dames'’s (Seo the ‘' Journal" for 
1881) " mighty Chakar Hind," a petty Balüch chief, retired, when he had to leave i 
the Balüch country. He did mot “found” any “kingdom with ita capital Sent - 


(SILO) and did not “wage war with Human Chwghutta," as Humáyün Bádeháh 
has been styled by him. More respecting Chékar, the Rind, will be foand farther 
on. 590 also my “ NOTES ON AFGHANISTÁN,' etc. page 347, 
$718 See ante page 278 and note 244. 
$74 Or ‘Tokht-i-Hazdirah on the west bank of the Chin-áo, 8} miles N. N. W. of d 
y Jalál-pür, and 34 miles below Rám-Nagar, in the Chin-hath do-dbah of Láhor gabah, i 
with a fort of burnt brick, belonging then to the Khokbars. 
$'5 Also written Bhihrah ( tree? ) in some copies of the A'in. This is the 
fortress of the Tammimi, Shihab-ad-Din, Mubárak Shéh, which Amir Timdr captured , 
but he calls it Bábrah, as doos his descendant, Babar, who took possession of it before 
ho succeeded in his designs upon Hindüstán. Soo noto 246, page 279. 
876 The presont nge may be called the “ Ago of Gazetteers,” but, unfortunately, 
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“The Bádsháh named the part between the Sutlaj and the Bíáh, 
Bíst-Jálandhar ; that between the Bíáh and the Rawi, the Bari [not 
between the Harihári, Nürní, or Ghárá, and the Ráwi, it will be observed. 
This is important, because, even now it is considered to extend from the 
dried up Bíáh to the Rawi]; that between the Rawi and Chin-áb, 
Rachin-áo or Rachin-4b; that between the Qhin-ib and Bihat, Chin- 


many of them contain mnch arrant nonsense, old statements re-dished up, and tho 
stories of Dow nud Briggs renovated. "There is a compilation issued from the “ Iu- 
telligence Branch of the Quarter-Master General's Department” in India, called 
the “ Pe’suin Gazetteer,” which is called Part III of a “ confidential” Gazetteer of 
Afghanistan, ‘intended for Political and Military reference.” 

4 Péshín" means ‘anterior,’ ‘ antique, and also ‘the afternoon, but the tract of 
country which the compilation in question is intended to givo information upon 
chiefly, is that part of the southern Afghanistan called Páshang (which? Arab writers 
called Füshanj, according to their system of writing old 'Tájzik words), through 
which part we are carrying a Railway (a good part of which, from a recent “ Report '* 
has been found useless), and call it in public documenta *' Balochistan," because it is 
in the Afghünistán. 

I will give a specimen of the historical information contained in this * Antique” 
or “ Afternoon" Gazetteer, suggested by the above statement of Abá-i-Fazl. It 
süys:—''Zhe Baluch tribes to the weet [the Balüchistán is referred to], being the in- 
habitants best known to Nddir Shah, that monarch bestowed their name on the country, 
which properly should be styled Bráhúístán, if supremacy and numbers are of any 
weight.” I venture to say that there is no authority for stating that Nadir Shah 
gave name to the Balüchistán, which was known by that name centuries before hia 
timo. 

It will be soon from what Abá-l-Fazl states, that it was the well known name of 
their country, ages before Nadir Shah's time, and also before the Bráhüis were known 
to history. Of course, it ia not to be supposed that the above was intended to mis- 
lead, but it is misloading nevertheless. It ia the outcome of persons writing on 
subjects reapecting which they have no special knowledge, and copying the incorrect 
statements of others, upon which they have to depend, 

The compiler of the “ Péshin” Gazetteer, however, is not the only one: there 
is n '"pamphlet"—written for some political purpose apparently, entitled “Onr 
Western Frontier," London, 1887 —containing much after the same fashion, by Mr. 
C E. Biddulph, of the Bombay Uncovenanted Service. At page 8 he assurea us 
that “the terms Afghanistan and Bolooehiatan, are arbitrary and fictitious ;"" that 
"(they are terms we have adopted from motives of convenience ; that “the region 
called by us Baloochistan (p. 13)," ia a 44 form invented by us (p. 19) ;" and that, '' the 
term Afghanistan is one of European invention (p. 16)."" 

It ia very ovident that the writer is unacquainted with Abú-1-Faz1, much less 
with older writers by fivo or six centuries. When a person sets himself op as a 
teacher of others respecting the geography, history, and ethnography of a country, 
he ought, at lenst, to know something of ita past history, The author of the 
pamphlet in question will find considerable information on this head from the Mu- 
hammadan writers in the Fifth Section of my “ Nores oN AFGHÁNISTÁN AND PART 
Lh BarnóciisTÁN," 
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hath #7 and that between the Bibat and the Sind, Sind-Sigar. The 
distance from the Sutlaj to the Biah is fifty kuroh; ftom the Biáh to 
the Ráwi, seventeen; from the Riwi to the Qhin-áb, thirty; from the 
Chin-4b to the Bibat, twenty; aud from the Bihat to the Sind, sixty- 
eight kuroh." 

“The Multan Sibah,” he says, “ before the territory of Thathah 
[that is middle and lower Sind—Siw-istan or Wicholo, and Thathah or 
Lar, making five Sarkárs] was included, extended from Firüz-pür to 
Siw-istán [tbat is, their boundaries: not to those particular places], a 
distance of four hundred and three kuroh, and adjoins the Sarkár of 
Sabrind on the east; Shor on the north; the Sübah of Ajmir on the 
south {9° and Kich and Mukrán on the west.**? à 

“The Bibat unites with the Qhin-áb near the parganah of Shor,™! 
then running fora distance of twenty-seven kuroh, near Zafar-pür,**? 
they unite with the Ráwi, and all three become one river, Sixty kuroh 
lower down, near Uchchh, they enter the Sind. For about twelve kuroh 
above, to near Firüz-pür, the Diáh and Sutlaj unite, and after that lose 
their names, and are styled Haribári [ qotsa J Dang [ 333 1,०४४ and 
Nürni [ gy]. Near Multán, having united with the other four 
[rivers], tuey flow together. Every river that enters the Sind [river] 
acquires the name Sind." 


17 Cunningham, in bis “ Ancient Geography of India," page 154, says: “ Tho 
names of the Doábs [Do-ibahs?] were invented by Akbar, by combining the names 
of the including rivers. Thus, Chaj is an abbreviation of Chenáb and Jhelam ; 
Richna of Ravi and Chenáb ; and Biri of Biàs [thero is no river so called except by 
Europeans] ond Ravi" What Akbar Badshih called them may be seen from Abú-l- 
Fasl's statement ७७०४७. There is no such do-dbah as "Chaj? This is a mero 
mistake for Qhin-hath. This name is obtained, as montionod in the Survey 1 havo 
before alluded to, from ‘oh’ and ‘n,' tho first two consonants in Chin-áb, and 'h,' 
and *t, the two Inst consonants of Wihst or Bihat (alao called the Jhilnm .—QOhin- 
hat, to which compound word a final ‘h ' is sometimes added, making it Ohin-hath, 
as above described, The name Bist-Jhdlandar is obtained in the same manner from 
ib" and *í* of Bish, and ‘s’ and *t' of Sutlaj. In Blochmann's printed text of 
the A’in-i-Akbari, the ‘a’ has been left out. 

878 Aba-l-Fag!l gives his master rather more credit hero than ho is entitled to. 
Sind-Bágar is as old as the time of Iba Khurdád-bih and the Mas'üdi. See page 210. 

$719 See note 239, page 274. 

$39 After Thathnh and its dependencies were included therein. Seo A'ín. 

$31 Shor, nt present, ia some twenty-five miles below the place of junction. Seo 
page 291, and note 267, and also a note on this subject farther on. s 

$33 This place is not now known. The junction must have been a few miloa 
lower down than the present place of meeting. 

355 Also written Hariári [ cs; u^ $ 

४३५ Or Dandah as it is sometimes written, Seo also note 240, page 275. | 

855 I have given his words literally here, Seo note 239, page 274, and note 254, 


pago 285. 
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It will be noticed that Abt-l-Fazl mentions, that, after this junc- 
tion of the Bish and Sutlaj, the newly united river is known by these 
three different names above-mentioned, and that they unite for twel relve 
kuroh only. He says not one word such as ean be construed, by the 
greatest stretch of the imagination, into three rivers, much less four. It 
will also be observed here that he mentions in rotation where the other 
four rivers unite, but that he leaves out the name of the place of junc- 
tion of the Harihdri, Dand, or Nürni (he never uses the name Gharah 
here, it will be remarked) with the others, merely mentioning the fact of 
its uniting with them. It seems strange that he should have omitted 
to name the place of junction in this case, because Multan is a little over 
seventy-one miles, as the crow flies, above U'obobh. 

* At Thathah,” he continues, * the Sind is called Mibrén,**7 and all 
six rivers, in one stream [sic in text] pass under [the walls of] Bakhar, 
one portion north, and the other south of the fort. The Sind river every 
few years goes from south to north, and causes great ruin, consequently, 
the dwellings are constructed of sticks and rushes.”"233 


336 See note 250, page 282. 

$37 It is so called, by his own account, much higher up than Thatbab; and at 
the period in question, seren, not six rivers, flowed past Bakhar. 

$53 See page 217, note 151. 








